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PREFACE. 


A  BOOK  like  the  present,  certain  to  be  so  long  talked  of  after  (Nachrede), 
has  no  real  need  of  a  Preface  ( Vorrede).  Nevertheless,  as  my  friend 
Schliemann  insists  on  my  introducing  it  to  the  public,  I  put  aside  all 
the  scruples  which,  at  least  according  to  my  own  feeling,  assign  to  me 
only  an  accessory  position.  A  special  chance  allowed  me  to  be  one  of 
the  few  eye-witnesses  of  the  last  excavations  at  Hissarlik,  and  to  see 
the  "  Burnt "  City  emerge,  in  its  whole  extent,  from  the  rubbish-heaps  of 
former  ages.  At  the  same  time  I  saw  the  Trojan  land  itself,  from  week  to 
week,  waking  up  out  of  its  winter's  sleep,  and  unfolding  its  natural  glories 
in  pictures  ever  new,  ever  more  grand  and  impressive.  I  can  therefore 
bear  my  testimony,  not  only  to  the  labours  of  the  indefatigable  explorer, 
who  found  no  rest  until  his  work  lay  before  him  fully  done,  but  also  to  the 
truth  of  the  foundations,  on  which  was  framed  the  poetical  conception  that 
has  for  thousands  of  years  called  forth  the  enchanted  delight  of  the  edu- 
cated world.  And  I  recognize  the  duty  of  bearing  my  testimony  against 
the  host  of  doubters,  who,  with  good  or  ill  intentions,  have  never  tired  of 
carping  alike  at  the  trustworthiness  and  significance  of  his  discoveries. 

It  is  now  an  idle  question,  whether  Schliemann,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  researches,  proceeded  from  right  or  wrong  presuppositions.  Not  only 
has  the  result  decided  in  his  favour,  but  also  the  method  of  his  investiga- 
tion has  proved  to  be  excellent.  It  may  be,  that  his  hypotheses  were  too 
bold,  nay  arbitrary ;  that  the  enchanting  picture  of  Homer's  immortal 
poetry  proved  somewhat  of  a  snare  to  his  fancy;  but  this  fault  of 
imagination,  if  I  may  so  caII  it,  nevertheless  involved  the  secret  of 
his  success.  Who  would  have  undertaken  such  great  works,  continued 
through  so  many  years, — have  spent  such  large  means  out  of  his  own 
fortune, — have  dug  through  layers  of  debris  heaped  one  on  the  other  in  a 
series  that  seemed  almost  endless,  down  to  the  deep-lying  virgin  soil,— 
except  a  man  who  was  penetrated  with  an  assured,  nay  an  enthusiastic 
conviction  ?  The  Burnt  City  would  still  have  lain  to  this  day  hidden  in 
the  earth,  had  not  imagination  guided  the  spade. 

But  severe  enquiry  has  of  itself  taken  the  place  of  imagination.  Year 
by  year  the  facts  have  been  more  duly  estimated.  The  search  for  truth — 
for  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth — ^has  at  last  so  far  rele- 
gated the  intuitions  of  poetry  to  the  background,  that  I — a  naturalist 
habituated  to  the  most  dispassionate  objective  contemplation  (mit  der 
GewchnheU  der  kdUesien  Objectivitdt) — felt   myself  forced  to  remind  my 
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friend,  that  the  poet  was  not  a  poet  only,  that  his  pictures  must  also  have 
had  an  objective  foundation,  and  that  nothing  ought  to  deter  us  from 
bringing  the  reality,  as  it  presented  itself  to  us,  into  relation  with  the  old 
legends  formed  upon  definite  recollections  of  the  locality  and  of  the  events 
of  the  olden  time.  I  rejoice  that  the  book,  as  it  now  lies  before  us,  fully 
satisfies  both  requirements  :  while  it  gives  a  true  and  faithful  description 
of  the  discoveries  and  of  the  conditions  of  the  land  and  the  place,  it 
everywhere  links  together  the  threads,  which  allow  our  imagination  to 
bring  the  personal  agents  into  definite  relations  with  actual  things. 

The  excavations  at  Hissarlik  would  have  had  an  imperishable  value, 
even  if  the  Iliad  had  never  been  sung.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  has  the 
earth  covered  up  so  many  remains  of  ancient  settlements  lying  upon  one 
another,  with  such  rich  contents  within  them.  When  we  stand  at  the 
bottom  of  the  great  funnel,  which  has  opened  up  the  heart  of  the  hill- 
fortress,  and  the  eye  wanders  over  the  lofty  walls  of  the  excavations, 
beholding  here  the  ruins  of  dwellings,  there  the  utensils  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  at  another  spot  the  remnants  of  their  food,  every  doubt  as  to 
the  antiquity  of  this  site  soon  vanishes.  A  mere  dreamy  contemplation 
is  here  excluded.  The  objects  present  such  striking  peculiarities  as 
to  position  and  stratification,  that  the  comparison  of  their  properties, 
whether  among  themselves,  or  with  other  remote  discoveries,  is  of  neces- 
sity forced  upon  us.  One  cannot  be  otherwise  than  realistic  (objectiv), 
and  I  have  pleasure  in  testifying  that  Schliemann's  statements  satisfy 
every  demand  of  truthfulness  and  accuracy.  Whoever  has  himself  made 
an  excavation  knows  that  minor  errors  can  hardly  be  avoided,  and  that 
the  progress  of  an  investigation  almost  always  corrects  some  of  the  results 
of  earlier  stages  of  the  enquiry.  But  at  Hissarlik  the  correction  was 
simple  enough  to  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the  general  result,  and  what 
is  now  ofiered  to  the  world  may  be  placed,  in  respect  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  facts,  beside  the  best  researches  of  archaeology.  Besides,  an  error 
in  verifying  the  position  of  any  object  could  in  each  case  relate  to  details 
only ;  the  great  mass  of  results  cannot  be  affected  thereby. 

The  simple  investigation  of  the  fortress-hill  of  Hissarlik  suffices  to 
prove  with  complete  exactness  the  succession  of  the  settlements,  of  which 
Schliemann  now  supposes  seven.  But  order  of  succession  is  not  yet 
chronology.  From  the  former  we  learn  what  is  older  and  what  later,  but 
not  how  old  each  separate  stratum  is.  This  question  involves  a  comparison 
with  other  like  places,  or  at  least  objects,  the  date  of  which  is  well 
established ;  in  other  words,  interpretation.  But,  with  interpretation, 
uncertainty  also  begins.  The  archaeologist  is  seldom  in  the  position 
of  being  able  to  support  his  interpretation  by  the  identity  of  all  the 
objects  found.  And  especially,  the  farther  the  comparisons  have  to  be 
fetched,  the  less  is  it  possible  to  calculate  that  discoveries  will  corre- 
spond in  their  totality.  Attention  is  therefore  directed  to  single  objects, 
just  as  the  palaeontologist  seeks  for  characteristic  shells  (Leitmuscheln), 
to  determine  the  age  of  a  geological  stratum.  But  experience  has  shown 
how  uncertain  are  the  Leitmuseheln  of  archaeology.  The  human  intellect 
invents  identical  things  at  different  places,  and  different  things  at  the 
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same  place.  Certain  artistical  or  technical  forms  are  developed  simul- 
taneously, without  any  connection  or  relation  between  the  artists  or 
craftsmen.  I  recal  the  case  of  the  maeander  ornament,  which  appears 
in  Germany  quite  late,  probably  not  till  the  time  of  the  Eoman  empe- 
rors, but  presents  itself  much  later  still  in  Peru  and  on  the  Amazon, 
where  it  appears  as  yet  inadmissible  to  regard  it  as  imported.  Local 
fashions  and  artistic  forms  are  so  far  from  being  uncommon,  that 
the  expert  sometimes  recognizes  the  source  of  the  discovery  from  a 
single  piece. 

In  the  case  of  Hissarlik,  the  strata  which  can  be  defined  according  to 
their  whole  character  occur  very  near  the  surface.     Under  the  Greek 
City  (Novum  Hium),  and  the  wall  which  is  probably  Macedonian,  the 
excavator  comes  upon  objects,  especially  upon  pottery  which,  accord- 
ing to   its  form,  material,  and  painting,  belongs  to  what  is  called  the 
Archaic   period  of  Greek  art.     Then  begins  the  Pre-historic  age,  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  term.     Dr.  Schliemann  has  endeavoured,  on  good 
grounds,  to  show  that   the  Sixth  City,  reckoning  upwards,  should  be 
ascribed,  in  accordance  with  tradition,  to  the  Lydians,  and  that  we  may 
recognize  in  its  artistic  forms  an  approximation  to  Etrurian  or  Umbrian 
pottery.     But  the  deeper  we  go,  the  fewer  correspondences  do  we  find. 
Li  the  Burnt  City  we  occasionally  meet  with  one  or  another  object,  which 
reminds  us  of  Mycenae,  of  Cyprus,  of  Egypt,  of  Assyria ;    or  probably 
rather,  which   points  to   a  like  origin,  or  at  least  to  similar  models. 
Perhaps  we  shall  succeed  in  multiplying  these  connecting  links,  but  as 
yet  so  little  is  known  of  all  these  relations,  that  the  adaptation  of  a 
foreign  chronology  to  the  new  discoveries  seems  in  the  highest  degree 
dangerous. 

An  example  full  of  warning  as  to  this  sort  of  casuistical  archaeology 
is  furnished  by  the  latest  attack  upon  Dr.  Schliemann  by  a  scholar  at 
St.  Petersburg.  Because  Hissarlik  offers  certain  points  of  correspondence 
with  Mycenae,  and  the  latter  again  with  South  Eussia,  this  scholar  there- 
fore concludes  that  the  South  Eussian  chronology  must  also  be  the  measure 
for  Hissarlik,  and  that  both  Mycenae  and  Hissarlik  are  to  be  referred 
to  roving  hordes  of  Heruli  in  the  third  century  after  Christ.  Going 
right  to  the  opposite  extreme,  other  scholars  have  been  inclined  to  ascribe 
the  oldest  "  cities  "  of  Hissarlik  id  the  Neolithic  Age,  because  remarkable 
weapons  and  utensils  of  polished  stone  are  found  in  them.  Both  these 
conceptions  are  equally  unjustified  and  inadmissible.  To  the  third  century 
after  Christ  belongs  the  surface  of  the  fortress-hill  of  Hissarlik,  which 
still  lies  above  the  Macedonian  wall ;  and  the  oldest  "  cities  " — although 
not  only  polished  stones  but  also  chipped  flakes  of  chalcedony  and  obsidian 
occur  in  them— nevertheless  fall  within  the  Age  of  Metals.  For  even  in 
the  First  City,  utensils  of  copper,  gold,  nay  even  silver,  were  dug  up. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  no  Stone  People,  properly  so-called,  dwelt 
upon  the  fortress-hill  of  Hissarlik,  so  far  as  it  has  been  as  yet  uncovered. 
A  progressive  development  of  such  a  people  to  a  higher  metallic  civili- 
zation can  no  more  be  spoken  of  here,  than  at  any  other  point  of  Asia 
Minor  hitherto  known.    Implements  of  polished  stone  are  also  found  else- 
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where  in  Asia  Minor — as,  for  example,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ancient  Sardes — but  it  is  not  yet  proved  that  they  belong  to  the  "  Stone 
Age."  Probably  this  people  immigrated  at  a  period  of  their  deyelopment, 
at  which  they  had  already  entered  on  the  "  Metal  Age."  Were  we  to 
take  for  the  foundation  of  the  discussion  what  first  suggests  itself,  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  nephrite  and  jadeite,  we  might  suppose  that  the 
immigration  took  place  from  the  borders  of  China,  and  that,  when 
the  people  reached  the  Hellespont,  they  had  already  acquired  a  high 
degree  of  technical  dexterity  and  of  finished  manufacture. 

It  may  be  an  accident  that  even  in  the  oldest  city  two  stone  hammers 
have  been  found  with  holes  bored  through  them,  whereas  in  no  other  spot 
of  all  Asia  Minor,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  any  similar  object  occurred.  In 
any  case  the  art  of  stone- working  was  already  far  advanced,  and  the  story 
of  the  foundation  of  Ilium,  as  sketched  out  in  the  Iliads  exactly  coincides 
with  the  discoveries.  The  few  skulls  also,  which  were  saved  out  of  the 
lower  "  cities,"  have  this  in  common,  that  without  exception  they  present 
the  character  (haibitn^s)  of  a  more  civilized  people ;  all  savage  peculiarities, 
in  the  stricter  sense,  are  entirely  wanting  in  them. 

It  is  strange  enough  that  this  race,  according  to  all  appearance,  had 
no  iron.  Although  there  occasionally  occur  native  red  iron-stones,  which 
have  evidently  been  used,  yet  every  object  which  was  originally  regarded 
as  an  iron  instrument  has  proved,  on  closer  investigation,  not  to  be  iron. 

No  less  strange  is  it  that  even  in  the  Burnt  City  no  proper  sword  has 
anywhere  been  foimd.  Weapons  of  copper  and  bronze  occur  frequently — 
lance-heads,  daggers,  arrow-heads,  knives,  if  we  may  designate  these  as 
weapons — but  no  swords.  Corresponding  to  this  deficiency  is  another  in 
the  case  of  ornaments,  which  to  us  Occidentals  is  still  more  striking, — 
I  mean  the  absence  of  the  fibula  (the  buckle  of  the  brooch).  Among  the 
copper  and  bronze  pins  are  many  which,  judging  from  their  size  and 
curvature,  may  be  regarded  as  pins  for  dress ;  but  no  single  fibula  in  our 
sense  has  occurred.  I  was  always  of  opinion,  that  the  abundance  of 
fibulsB  in  the  northern  discoveries  is  explained  by  the  greater  necessity 
for  fastening  the  garments  tighter  in  colder  climates.  The  Eoman 
provincial  fibula,  which  in  the  northern  countries  is  all  but  the  most 
frequent  object  in  the  discoveries  of  the  Imperial  age,  falls  even  iji  Italy 
quite  into  the  background.  But  the  fact  that,  among  a  race  so  rich 
in  metals  as  the  ancient  Trojans,  absolutely  no  fibula  has  occurred,  is 
certainly  a  sign  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  a  sure  mark  of  distinction 
from  the  majority  of  Western  discoveries  which  have  been  adduced  in 
comparison.  The  same  may  be  said,  in  passing,  of  the  absence  of  lamps 
in  the  ancient  "  cities." 

The  pottery  presents  many  more  points  of  correspondence  with  that 
of  the  West.  To  be  sure  I  could  not  cite  any  place  where  the  whole  of 
the  pottery  found  agreed  with  that  of  any  one  of  the  older  cities  upon 
Hissarlik.  It  is  not  till  the  Sixth  City  that  we  find,  as  Br.  Schliemann 
has  very  convincingly  proved,  manifold  relations  with  the  Etruscan 
vases;  and  I  might  still  further  remark,  that  not  a  few  of  the  forms 
which  occur  at  Hissarlik  in  clay  are  executed   in   Etruria  in  bronze. 
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In  this  connection  I  may  also  refer,  as  Leitmuscheln,  to  the  Etruscan 
beaked  pitchers,  which  have  been  dug  np  in  the  heart  of  Germany  and 
Belgium.  In  most  of  the  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik  there  are  terra- 
cottas jnst  like  those  which  are  frequently  met  with  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  in  eastern  and  middle  Germany,  nay  eyen  in  the  pile- 
dwellings  of  Switzerland.  I  myself  possess,  through  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  Victor  Gross,  fragments  of  black  polished  clay  bowls  from  the  Lake  of 
Bienne,  the  inner  surfaces  of  which  are  covered  with  incised  geometrical 
patterns,  filled  with  white  earth,  such  as  I  brought  away  from  the  oldest 
city  of  Hissarlik.  Quite  lately  I  was  present  at  the  excavation  of  a  great 
conical  barrow,  conducted  by  Prof.  Klopfleisch  in  the  territory  of  Anhalt : 
the  greater  number  of  the  clay  vessels  discovered  there  had  broad  wing- 
shaped  excrescences  with  perpendicular  perforations,  and  very  large  and 
particularly  broad  handles,  which  were  put  on  quite  low  down  close 
to  the  bottom,  like  those  met  with  in  the  Burnt  City.  I  have  before 
alluded  to  the  similarity  of  the  little  animal  figures,  the  ornamented 
stamps,  and  other  terra-cottas  in  Hungary.  The  strange  perforated 
incense-vessels  (lanterns)  of  Hissarlik  find  numerous  analogies  in  the 
burial-grounds  of  Lusatia  and  Posen. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  affirm  that  these  are  proofs  of  a  direct  connection. 
That  question  can  only  be  reviewed  when  the  countries  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula  shall  have  been  more  thoroughly  investigated  archaeologically, 
a  thing  which  is  urgently  to  be  desired.  But  even  if  a  real  connection 
should  appear,  the  question  will  still  remain  open,  whether  the  current 
of  civilization  set  from  Asia  Minor  to  Eastern  Europe,  or  the  inverse 
way;  and,  since  the  former  is  presumptively  the  more  probable,  little 
would  be  gained  hence  for  the  chronology  of  Hissarlik. 

Much  might  be  brought  in  here,  as,  for  instance,  the  hooked  cross 
(Suastika),  the  Triquetrum,  the  circular  and  spiral  decoration,  the  wave- 
ornament  ;  but  I  pass  by  these,  as  being  widely-diffused  marks,  which, 
as  we  learn  from  experience,  furnish  little  support  for  the  determination 
of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  1  cannot  entirely  refrain  from  touching  on  a 
point,  on  which  I  do  not  completely  agree  with  Schliemann.  I  refer  to 
our  Faee-  Vases,  such  as  occur  plentifully  in  Pomerellen  and  East  Pomerania, 
as  far  as  Posen  and  Silesia,  in  a  region  distinctly  defined.  I  cannot  deny 
that  there  is  a  great  resemblance  between  them  and  the  Trojan  "  Owl- 
Vases,"  though  I  also  admit  that  the  "  Owl's  Face  "  does  not  occur  upon 
them.  But  as  to  this  matter  I  am  disposed  somewhat  to  modify  my 
friend's  expression.  So  far  as  I  see,  there  is  not  a  single  Trojan  Face- 
Vase,  which  can  be  said  to  have  a  true  Owl's  Head,  or  in  which  the  part 
of  the  vase  referred  to  can  be  regarded  as  completely  in  the  form  of  a  bird. 
As  a  matter  of  Natural  History,  the  type  of  the  form  modelled  on  this 
upper  part  is  human,  and  it  is  only  within  the  human  outlines  and  pro- 
portions that  the  nose  and  the  region  of  the  eyes  are  owl-formed.  The 
ear,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  put  on  like  that  of  a  man,  never  like  that 
of  an  owl.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  form  of  the  face  often  represents  the 
owl-type,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  make  against  the  connection  with 
the  jXau/c&TTifiy  but  I  should  not  like  to  extend  the  likeness  to  a  larger 
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surface  than  around  the  eyes  and  the  upper  part  about  the  nose  :  the  ears, 
and  the  mouth  (where  it  occurs),  as  well  as  the  breasts,  are  exclusively 
human.  And  so — only  still  more  in  the  human  form—are  also  the  Face- 
Urns  of  Pomerellen.  I  do  not  therefore  give  up  the  hope  that  a  certain 
connection  may  yet  be  discovered ;  but,  if  so,  I  am  prepared  to  find  that 
our  Face-Urns  will  have  to  be  assigned  to  a  much  later  period  than  those 
of  Troy. 

My  conclusion  is  this :  that  the  discoveries  at  Hissarlik  will  not  be 
explained  by  those  made  in  the  North  or  the  West,  but,  inversely,  that 
we  must  test  our  collections  by  Oriental  models.  For  Hissarlik  also,  the 
probable  sources  of  connection  lie  East  and  South ;  but  their  determina- 
tion requires  new  and  far  .more  thorough  studies  in  the  fields  of  the 
Oriental  world,  hitherto  so  scantily  reaped.  It  was  not  the  Iliad  itself 
that  first  brought  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Ethiopians  into  the  Trojan 
legendary  cycle ;  the  discoveries  at  Hissarlik  themselves,  in  placing  before 
our  eyes  ivory,  enamel,  figures  of  the  hippopotamus,  and  fine  works  in 
gold,  point  distinctly  to  Egypt  and  Assyria.  It  is  there  that  the  chrono- 
logical relations  of  Hissarlik  must  find  their  solution. 

Meanwhile,  however,  there  stands  the  great  hill  of  ruins,  forming  for 
realistic  contemplation  a  phenomenon  quite  as  unique  as  the  "  Sacred  IHos  " 
for  poetical  feeling.  It  has  not  its  like.  Never  once  in  any  other  heap  of 
ruins  is  a  standard  given  by  which  to  judge  it.  Therefore  it  will  not  fit 
into  the  Procrustean  bed  of  systematizers  (Schematiker),  Einc  illae  irae. 
This  excavation  has  opened  for  the  studies  of  the  archaeologist  a  completely 
new  theatre — like  a  world  by  itself.     Here  begins  an  entirely  new  science. 

And  in  this  unique  hill  there  is  a  Stratum,  and  that  one  of  the 
deepest — according  to  Schliemann's  present  reckoning,  the  Third  from 
the  bottom, — which  especially  arrests  our  attention.  Here  was  a  great 
devouring  fire,  in  which  the  clay  walls  of  the  buildings  were  molten  and 
made  fluid  like  wax,  so  that  congealed  drops  of  glass  bear  witness  at  the 
present  day  to  the  mighty  conflagration.  Only  at  a  few  places  are  cinders 
left,  whose  structure  enables  us  still  to  discover  what  was  burnt, — whether 
wood  or  straw,  wheat  or  pease.  A  very  small  part  of  this  city  has 
upon  the  whole  escaped  the  fire ;  and  only  here  and  there  in  the  burnt 
parts  have  portions  of  the  houses  remained  uninjured  beneath  the  rubbish 
of  the  foundering  walls.  Almost  the  whole  is  burnt  to  ashes.  How  enor- 
mous must  have  been  the  fire  that  devoured  all  this  splendour  !  We  seem 
to  hear  the  crackling  of  the  wood,  the  crash  of  the  tumbling  buildings ! 
And,  in  spite  of  this,  what  riches  have  been  brought  to  light  out  of  the 
ashes !  Treasures  of  gold,  one  after  another,  presented  themselves  to  the 
astonished  eye.  In  that  remote  time,  when  man  was  so  little  advanced  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  of  his  own  power,  in  that  time  when, 
as  the  poet  tells  us,  the  king's  sons  were  shepherds,  the  possession  of 
such  treasures  of  the  precious  metals,  and  that  in  the  finest  and  most 
costly  workmanship,  must  have  become  famous  far  and  wide.  The 
splendour  of  this  chieftain  must  have  awakened  envy  and  covetousness ; 
and  the  ruin  of  his  high  fortress  can  signify  nothing  else  than  his  own 
downfall  and  the  destruction  of  his  race. 
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Was  this  chieftain  Priam?  Was  this  city  Sacred  Ilios?  No  one 
will  ever  fathom  the  question,  whether  these  were  the  names  which  men 
used  when  the  celebrated  king  still  looked  out  from  his  elevated  fortress 
over  the  Trojan  Plain  to  the  Hellespont.  Perhaps  these  names  are 
only  the  poet's  inventions.  Who  can  know  ?  Perhaps  the  legend  had 
handed  down  no  more  than  the  story  of  the  victorious  enterprise  of  war 
undertaken  from  the  West,  to  overthrow  the  kingdom  and  the  city.  But 
who  will  doubt  that  on  this  spot  a  terrible  conquest  was  really  won  in 
fight  against  a  garrison,  who  not  only  defended  themselves,  their  families, 
and  their  houses,  with  weapons  of  stone  and  bronze,  but  who  also  had  great 
wealth  in  gold  and  silver,  ornaments  and  furniture,  to  protect  ?  It  is  in 
itself  of  little  consequence  to  quarrel  about  the  names  of  these  men  or  of 
their  city.  And  yet  the  first  question  that  rises  to  every  one's  lips,  to-day 
as  in  the  time  of  Homer,  is  this : — Who  and  whence  among  mankind 
were  they  ?  Though  the  severe  enquirer  may  refuse  them  names,  though 
the  whole  race  may  glide  past  before  the  judgment-seat  of  science 
like  the  ghosts  of  Hades, — yet  for  us,  who  love  the  colours  of  daylight, 
the  dress  of  life,  the  glitter  of  personality,  for  us  Priam  and  Ilium 
will  remain  the  designations  upon  which  our  thoughts  fasten,  as  often 
as  they  concern  themselves  with  the  events  of  that  period.  It  was  here, 
where  Asia  and  Europe  for  the  first  time  encountered  in  a  war  of 
extermination  (in  volkerfressendem  Eampfe) ;  it  was  here  that  the  only 
decisive  victory  was  won  in  fight,  which  the  West  gained  over  the  East 
on  the  soil  of  Asia,  during  the  whole  time  down  to  Alexander  the  Great. 

And  now,  under  our  eyes,  this  site  has  been  again  disclosed.  When  those 
men  whom  we  call  the  Classics  wrote,  the  burnt  abodes  lay  hidden  beneath 
the  ruins  of  succeeding  settlements.  To  the  question — "  Where  was 
nium  ?  " — no  one  had  an  answer.  Even  the  legend  had  no  longer  a  locality. 
It  must  assuredly  have  been  otherwise  when  the  poem  had  its  origin. 
Whether  we  call  the  poet  Homer,  or  substitute  in  his  place  a  host  of 
nameless  bards, — when  the  poetic  tale  originated,  the  tradition  must  still 
have  been  preserved  upon  the  spot,  that  the  royal  fortress  had  stood 
exactly  on  this  mountain  spur.  It  is  in  vain  to  dispute  with  the  poet 
his  knowledge  of  the  place  by  his  own  eyesight.  Whoever  the  "  divine 
bard  "  was,  he  must  have  stood  upon  this  hill  of  Hissarlik — that  is,  the 
Castle-  or  Fortress-Hill — and  have  looked  out  thence  over  land  and  sea. 
In  no  other  case  could  he  possibly  have  combined  so  much  truth  to 
nature  in  his  poem.  I  have  described,  in  a  brief  essay,^  the  Trojan  country 
as  it  is,  and  compared  it  with  what  the  Hiad  says  of  it,  and  I  believe 
I  may  call  any  one  to  bear  witness,  whether  it  is  possible  that  a  poet 
living  at  a  distance  could  have  evolved  out  of  his  own  imagination  so 
Cedthfol  a  picture  of  the  land  and  people  as  is  embodied  in  the  Iliad. 

To  this  is  to  be  added  another  consideration.  The  Hiad  is  not  merely 
an  Epic  which  sings  of  human  affairs :  in  the  conflict  of  men  the  great 
circle  of  the  Olympic  gods  takes  part,  acting  and  suffering.  Hence  it 
happened  that  the  Iliad  became  the  special  religious  book,  the  Bible  of 


*  See  Appendix  I.,  Troy  and  Hissarlik. 
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the  Greeks  and  partly  of  the  Eomans.  This  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Therefore  I  have  especially  called  attention  to  the  facty  that  the  theatre 
for  the  action  of  the  gods  has  been  drawn  mnch  larger  than  for  the 
men.  The  range  of  these  poems  extends  far  beyond  the  Plain  of  Troy. 
Its  limit  is  there,  where  the  eye  finds  its  boundary,  on  the  lofty  summits 
of  Ida  and  the  peak  of  Samothrace,  where  the  clouds  haye  birth  and  the 
storms  make  their  home.  Who  could  have  lighted  upon  such  a  story 
of  the  gods  with  this  fineness  of  localizing,  except  one  who  had  himself 
beheld  the  mighty  phenomena  of  nature  which  are  here  displayed? 
Who,  that  had  not  gazed  on  them  in  their  alternate  course  for  days 
and  weeks  together  ? 

The  question  of  the  Iliad  is  not  simply  the  old  question — Ubi  Ilium 
fuit  f  No,  it  embraces  the  whole.  We  must  not  sever  the  story  of  the  gods 
from  the  story  of  the  men.  The  poet  who  sang  of  Ilium  painted  also  the 
picture  of  the  whole  Trojan  country.  Ida  and  Samothrace,  Tenedos  and 
the  Hellespont,  Gallicolone  and  the  Bampart  of  Herakles,  the  Scamander 
and  the  memorial  tumuli  of  the  heroes — all  this  appeared  before  the  view 
of  the  enraptured  hearer.  All  this  is  inseparable.  And  therefore  it  is  not 
left  to  our  choice,  where  we  should  place  Ilium.  Therefore  we  must  have 
a  place,  which  answers  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  poetry.  There- 
fore we  are  compelled  to  say : — Herey  upon  the  fortress-hill  of  Hissarlik, 
— herey  upon  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  the  Burnt  City  of  Gold, — here 
was  Hium. 

And  therefore  thrice  happy  the  man  to  whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to  realize 
in  the  maturity  of  manhood  the  dreams  of  his  childhood,  and  to  unveil  the 
Burnt  City.  Whatever  may  be  the  acknowledgement  of  contemporaries, 
no  one  will  be  able  to  rob  him  of  the  consciousness,  that  he  has  solved 
the  great  problem  of  thousands  of  years.  A  barbarous  government,  which 
weighed  as  a  heavy  burthen  on  the  land,  has  upon  the  whole  kept  down 
the  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  country  and  the  habits  of  human  life 
in  the  Troad  at  the  same  level  as  when  it  imposed  its  yoke.  Thus, 
much  has  been  preserved  which  elsewhere  would  probably  have  been 
destroyed  by  daily  cultivation.  Schliemann  was  able  to  make  his  exca- 
vations, as  it  were,  in  a  virgin  soiL  He  had  the  courage  to  dig  deeper 
and  still  deeper,  to  remove  whole  mountains  of  rubbish  and  cUbris  ;  and 
at  last  he  saw  before  him  the  treasure  sought  and  dreamt  of,  in  its  full 
reality.  And  now  the  treasure-digger  has  become  a  scholar,  who,  with 
long  and  earnest  study,  has  compared  the  facts  of  his  experience,  as  well 
as  the  statements  of  historians  and  geographers,  with  the  legendary  tradi- 
tions of  poets  and  mythologers.  May  the  work  which  he  has  terminated 
become  to  many  thousands  a  source  of  enjoyment  and  instruction,  as  it 
will  be  to  himself  an  everlasting  glory  I 

BUDOLP  VIBCHOW. 

Bebun,  Septeitiher  iOth,  1880. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

AUTOBIOGBAPHT  OP  THE  AUTHOR,  AND  NARRATIVE  OP  HIS  WORK 

AT  TROY. 

§  L    Early  and  CJommbrcial  Life:  1822  to  1866. 

If  I  begin  this  book  with  my  autobiography,  it  is  not  from  any  feeling  of 
vanity,  but  from  a  desire  to  show  how  the  work  of  my  later  life  has  been 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  impressions  I  receiyed  in  my  earliest 
childhood ;  and  that,  so  to  say,  the  pickaxe  and  spade  for  the  excavation 
of  Troy  and  the  royal  tombs  of  Mycenae  were  both  forged  and  sharpened 
in  the  little  German  village  in  which  I  passed  eight  years  of  my  earliest 
childhood.  I  also  find  it  necessary  to  relate  how  I  obtained  the  means 
which  enabled  me,  in  the  autumn  of  my  life,  to  realize  the  great  projects 
I  formed  when  I  was  a  poor  little  boy.  But  I  flatter  myself  that  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  employed  my  time,  as  well  as  the  use  I  have 
made  of  my  wealth,  will  meet  with  general  approbation,  and  that  my 
autobiography  may  aid  in  diffusing  among  the  intelligent  public  of  all 
countries  a  taste  for  those  high  and  noble  studies,  which  have  sustained 
my  courage  during  the  hard  trials  of  my  life,  and  which  will  sweeten  the 
days  yet  left  me  to  live. 

I  was  born  on  the  6th  of  January,  1822,  in  the  little  town  of  Neu 
Buckow,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  where  my  father,^  Ernest  Schliemann, 
was  Protestant  clergyman,  and  whence,  in  1823,  he  was  elected  in  that 
capacity  to  the  parish  of  the  village  of  Ankershagen  between  Waren  and 
Penzlin,  in  the  same  duchy.  In  that  village  I  spent  the  eight  following 
years  of  my  life ;  and  my  natural  disposition  for  the  mysterious  and  the 
marvellous  was  stimulated  to  a  passion  by  the  wonders  of  the  locality  in 
which  I  lived.  Our  garden-house  was  said  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of 
my  father's  predecessor,  Pastor  von  Kussdorf ;  and  just  behind  our  garden 
was  a  pond  called  "das  Silberschalchen,"  out  of  which  a  maiden  was 
believed  to  rise  each  midnight,  holding  a  silver  bowl.  There  was  also  in 
the  village  a  small  hill  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  probably  a  pre-historic 


»  Deceased  in  November  1870,  at  the  age  of  90  years. 
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burial-place  (or  so-called  Hunengrcih)'^  in  which,  as  the  legend  ran,  a 
robber  knight  in  times  of  old  had  buried  his  beloved  child  in  a  golden 
cradle.  Vast  treasures  were  also  said  to  be  buried  close  to  the  ruins  of  a 
round  tower  in  the  garden  of  the  proprietor  of  the  village.  My  faith  in 
the  existence  of  these  treasures  was  so  great  that,  whenever  I  heard  my 
father  complain  of  his  poverty,  I  always  expressed  my  astonishment  that 
he  did  not  dig  up  the  silver  bowl  or  the  golden  cradle,  and  so  become 
rich.  There  was  likewise  in  Ankershagen  a  medieval  castle,  with  secret 
passages  in  its  walls,  which  were  six  feet  thick,  and  an  underground  road, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  five  miles  long,  and  to  pass  beneath  the  deep 
lake  of  Speck;  it  was  said  to  be  haunted  by  fearful  spectres,  and  no 
villager  spoke  of  it  without  terror.^  There  was  a  legend,  that  the  castle 
had  once  been  inhabited  by  a  robber  knight  of  the  name  of  Henning  von 
Holstein,  popularly  called  "  Henning  Bradenkirl,"  who  was  dreaded  over 
the  whole  coxmtry,  for  he  plundered  and  sacked  wherever  he  could.  But, 
to  his  vexation,  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  gave  safe-conducts  to  many 
of  the  merchants  who  had  to  pass  by  his  castle.  Wishing  to  wreak 
vengeance  upon  the  duke,  Henning  begged  him  to  do  him  the  honour  of  a 
visit.  The  duke  accepted  the  invitation,  and  came  on  the  appointed  day 
with  a  large  retinue.  But  a  cowherd,  who  was  cognizant  of  Henning's 
design  to  murder  his  guest,  hid  himself  in  the  underwood  on  the  road- 
side, behind  a  hill  a  mile  distant  from  our  house,  and  lay  in  wait  for  the 
duke,  to  whom  he  disclosed  his  master's  murderous  intention,  and  the 
duke  accordingly  returned  instantly.  The  hill  was  said  to  have  derived 
its  present  name,  "  Wartensberg "  or  "  Watch-mount,"  from  the  event. 
Henning,  having  found  out  that  his  design  had  been  frustrated  by  the 
cowherd,  in  revenge  fried  the  man  alive  in  a  large  iron  pan,  and  gave 
him,  when  he  was  dying,  a  last  kick  with  his  left  foot.  Soon  after  this 
the  duke  came  with  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  laid  siege  to  the  castle,  and 
captured  it.  When  Henning  saw  that  there  was  no  escape  for  him,  he 
packed  all  his  treasures  in  a  box  and  buried  it  close  to  the  round  tower  in 
his  garden,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  standing,  and  he  then  oommittjBd 
suicide.  A  long  line  of  flat  stones  in  our  churchyard  was  said  to  mark 
the  malefactor's  grave,  from  which  for  centuries  his  left  leg  used  to  grow 
out,  covered  with  a  black  silk  stocking.*  Nay,  both  the  sexton  Prange 
and  the  sacristan  Wollert  swore  that,  when  boys,  they  had  themselves  cut 
off  the  leg  and  used  its  bone  to  knock  down  pears  from  the  trees,  but 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  leg  had  suddenly 
stopped  growing  out.     In  my  childish  simplicity  I  of  course  believed  all 

'  This    sepulchre    still   exists,   and   when   I  unhappy  days  as  tutor.      See   Dr.  Fr.  Schlie, 

lately  revisited  Ankershagen  I  strongly  recom-  ScMiemann  und  seine  Bestrebungerij   who   cites 

mended  its  present    proprietor,    the  excellent  W.  Herbst,  Johann  ffemrich  VosSj  i.  p.  46. 
Mr.   E.   Winckelmann,    and    his  accomplished  *  According  to  the  tradition,    one  of  these 

lady,  whose  bountiful  hospitality  I  here  grate-  legs    had    been   buried  just   before   the  altar, 

fully  acknowledge,  to  excavate  it,  on  the  ground  Strange  to  say,  when  some  years  ago  the  church 

that  they  would  in  all  probability  find  there,  not  of  Ankershagen  was   being  repaired,  a  single 

indeed  a  golden  cradle,  yet  very  interesting  pre-  leg-bone   was   found   at   a  small   depth  before 

historic  antiquities.  the  altar,  as  my  cousin  the  Rev.  Hans  Becker, 

'  In  this  very  same  castle,  the  famous  German  the  present  clergyman  of  Ankershagen,  assures 

translator    of  Homer,  J.  H.  Voss,  paasod  v«»ry  me. 
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this ;  nay,  I  often  begged  my  father  to  excavate  the  tomb  or  to  allow  me 
to  excavate  it,  in  order  to  see  why  the  foot  no  longer  grew  out. 

A  very  deep  impression  wad  also  made  upon  my  mind  by  the  terra- 
cotta relief  of  a  man  on  the  back  wall  of  the  castle,  which  was  said  to  be 
the  portrait  of  Henning  Bradenkirl  himself.  As  no  paint  would  stick  to 
it,  popular  belief  averred  that  it  was  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  cow- 
herd, which  could  not  be  eflfaced.  A  walled-up  fireplace  in  the  saloon  was 
indicated  as  the  place  where  the  cowherd  had  been  fried  on  the  iron  pan. 
Though  all  pains  were  said  to  have  been  taken  to  obliterate  the  joints  of 
that  terrible  chimney,  nevertheless  they  always  remained  visible ;  and  this 
too  was  regarded  as  a  sign  from  heaven,  that  the  diabolic  deed  should 
never  be  forgotten. 

I  also  believed  in  a  story  that  Mr.  von  Gundlach,  the  proprietor  of  the 
neighbouring  village,  Bumshagen,  had  excavated  a  mound  near  the  church, 
and  had  discovered  in  it  large  wooden  barrels  containing  Boman  beer. 

Though  my  father  was  neither  a  scholar  nor  an  archaoologist,  he  had 
a  passion  for  ancient  history.  He  often  told  me  with  warm  enthusiasm 
of  the  tragic  fate  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  seemed  to  consider 
him  the  luckiest  of  men  who  had  the  means  and  the  time  to  visit  the 
excavations  which  were  going  on  there.  He  also  related  to  me  with 
admiration  the  great  deeds  of  the  Homeric  heroes  and  the  events  of  the 
Trojan  war,  always  finding  in  me  a  warm  defender  of  the  Trojan  cause. 
With  great  grief  I  heard  from  him  that  Troy  had  been  so  completely 
destroyed,  that  it  had  disappeared  without  leaving  any  traces  of  its 
existence.  My  joy  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  when,  being  nearly  eight 
years  old,  I  received  from  him,  in  1829,  as  a  Christmas  gift,  Br.  Georg 
Lad  wig  Jerrer's  Universal  History  ^^  with  an  engraving  representing  Troy 
in  flames,  with  its  huge  walls  and  the  Scaean  gate,  from  which  Aeneas  is 
escaping,  carrying  his  father  Anchises  on  his  back  and  holding  his  son 
Ascanius  by  the  hand ;  and  I  cried  out,  ^'  Father,  you  were  mistaken : 
Jerrer  must  have  seen  Troy,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  represented  it 
here/'  "My  son,"  he  replied,  "that  is  merely  a  fanciful  picture."  But 
to  my  question,  whether  ancient  Troy  had  such  huge  walls  as  those 
depicted  in  the  book,  he  answered  in  the  afllrmative.  "  Father,"  retorted 
I,  "  if  such  walls  once  existed,  they  cannot  possibly  have  been  completely 
destroyed:  vast  ruins  of  them  must  still  remain,  but  they  are  hidden 
away  beneath  the  dust  of  ages."  He  maintained  the  contrary,  whilst  I 
remained  firm  in  my  opinion,  and  at  last  we  both  agreed  that  I  should 
one  day  excavate  Troy. 

What  weighs  on  our  heart,  be  it  joy  or  sorrow,  always  finds  utterance 
from  our  lips,  especially  in  childhood ;  and  so  it  happened  that  I  talked 
of  nothing  else  to  my  playfellows,  but  of  Troy  and  of  the  mysterious 
and  wonderful  things  in  which  our  village  abounded.  I  was  continually 
laughed  at  by  every  one  except  two  young  girls,  Louise*  and  Minna ^ 

*  Narnberg,  1828.  '  Minna  MeiDcke  married,  in  1846,  the  excel- 

*  Loaise  Meincke  has  been,  since  1838,  the       lent  farmer  Richers,  and  is  now  living  happily  at 
happy  wife  of  the  Rer.  E.  FrttUch,  and  is  now       Friedland,  in  Mecklenburg. 

liring  at  Neu  Brandenburg,  in  Mecklenburg. 
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Meincke,  the  daughters  of  a  farmer  in  Zahren,  a  village  only  a  mile 
distant  from  Ankershagen;  the  former  of  whom  was  my  senior  by  six 
years,  the  latter  of  my  own  age.  Not  only  did  they  not  laugh  at  me, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  always  listened  to  me  with  profound  attention, 
especially  Minna,  who  showed  me  the  greatest  sympathy  and  entered  into 
all  my  vast  plans  for  the  future.  Thus  a  warm  attachment  sprang  up 
between  us,  and  in  our  childish  simplicity  we  exchanged  vows  of  eternal 
love.  In  the  winter  of  1829-30  we  took  lessons  in  dancing  together, 
alternately  at  my  little  bride's  house,  at  ours,  and  in  the  old  haunted 
castle,  then  occupied  by  the  farmer  Mr.  Heldt,  where,  with  the  same 
profound  interest,  we  contemplated  Henning's  bloody  bust,  the  ominous 
joints  of  the  awful  fireplace,  the  secret  passages  in  the  walls,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  underground  road.  Whenever  the  dancing-lesson  was  at 
our  house,  we  would  either  go  to  the  cemetery  before  our  door,  to  see 
whether  Henning's  foot  did  not  grow  out  again,  or  sit  down  in  admiration 
before  the  church-registers,  written  by  the  hand  of  Johann  Chr.  von 
Schroder  and  Q-ottfriederich  Heinrioh  von  Schroder,  father  and  son,  who 
had  occupied  my  father's  place  from  1709  to  1799 ;  the  oldest  records 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  inscribed  in  those  registers  having  a 
particular  charm  for  us.  Or  we  would  visit  together  the  younger  Pastor 
von  Schroder's  daughter,^  then  eighty-four  years  of  age,  who  was  living 
close  to  us,  to  question  her  about  the  past  history  of  the  village,  or  to  look 
at  the  portraits  of  her  ancestors,®  of  which  that  of  her  mother,  Olgartha 
Christine  von  Schroder,  deceased  in  1795,  was  our  special  delight,  partly 
because  we  thought  it  a  masterpiece  of  workmanship,  partly  because  it 
resembled  Minna. 

We  also  often  visited  the  village  tailor  Wollert,*"  who  was  one-eyed,  had 
only  one  foot,  and  was  for  this  reason  called  "  Peter  Huppert,"  or  Hopping 
Peter.  He  was  illiterate,  but  had  such  a  prodigious  memory  that  he  could 
repeat  my  father's  sermon  word  by  word  after  having  heard  it  in  church. 
This  man,  who  might  possibly  have  become  one  of  the  greatest  scholars 
of  the  world,  had  he  had  a  university  education,  was  full  of  wit,  and 
excited  our  curiosity  to  the  utmost  by  his  inexhaustible  stock  of  anec- 
dotes, which  he  told  with  a  wonderful  oratorical  skill.  Thus,  to  give  but 
one  of  them  :  he  told  us  how,  being  desirous  to  know  whither  the  storks 
migrated  for  the  winter,  he  had,  in  the  time  of  my  father's  predecessor, 
Pastor  von  Eussdorf,  caught  one  of  the  storks  which  used  to  build  their 
nests  on  our  barn,  and  had  fastened  round  its  foot  a  piece  of  parchment, 
on  which,  at  his  request,  the  sexton  Prange  had  written  that  he  himself, 
the  sexton,  and  WoUert  the  tailor,  at  the  village  of  Ankershagen  in  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  humbly  begged  the  proprietor  of  the  bam,  on  which 

■  Deceased  in  1844,  at  the  age  of  98.  possession  of  my  father's  successor,  Pastor  Con- 

•  By  the  kind  efforts  of  Miss  Ida  Fr5lich,  the  radi,  who  had  bequeathed  them  to  the  church 

accomplished  daughter  of  Mrs.  Louise  FrOlich,  of  Ankershagen,  but  he  ceded  them  to  me  in 

all  these  portraits— fire  in  number— have  lately  order    to    use   the    proceeds  for  presenting  to 

become  my  property,  and  I  hare  assigned  to  them  that  church,  while  he  still  lived,  a  more  durable 

the  place  of  honour  in  my  library,  facing  the  object,  namely,  a  silver  calyx. 
Acropolis  of  Athens.     At  the  death  of  Miss  von  »•  Deceased  in  1856. 

SchrCder,  these  portraits  had  passed  over  into  the 
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the  stork  had  its  nest  in  the  winter,  to  inform  them  of  the  name  of  his 
conntry.  When  the  stork  was  again  caught  by  him  in  the  spring, 
another  parchment  was  found  attached  to  its  foot,  with  the  following 
answer  in  bad  German  verse : — 

^  Sohwerin  Mecklenburg  ist  una  niobt  beknunfc, 
Das  Land  wo  sioh  der  6torch  befand 
Nennt  aich  Sankt  Johannes-Land." 

**  We  do  not  know  Sohwerin  Meckleuburg :  the  country  where  the  btork  was  is  called  Saint 
John's  Land.** 

Of  course  we  believed  all  this,  and  would  have  given  years  of  our 
life  to  know  where  that  mysterious  Saint  John's  Land  was  to  be  found. 
If  this  and  similar  anecdotes  did  not  improve  our  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy, at  least  they  stimulated  our  desire  to  learn  it,  and  increased 
our  passion  for  the  mysterious. 

From  our  dancing-lessons  neither  Minna  nor  I  derived  any  profit  at 
all,  whether  it  was  that  we  had  no  natural  talent  for  the  art,  or  that  our 
minds  were  too  much  absorbed  by  our  important  archaeological  investi- 
gations and  our  plans  for  the  future. 

It  was  agreed  between  us  that  as  soon  as  we  were  grown  up  we 
wonld  marry,  and  then  at  once  set  to  work  to  explore  all  the  mysteries 
of  Ankershagen ;  excavating  the  golden  cradle,  the  silver  basin,  the  vast 
treasures  hidden  by  Henning,  then  Henning's  sepulchre,  and  lastly  Troy ; 
nay,  we  could  imagine  nothing  pleasanter  than  to  spend  all  our  lives  in 
digging  for  the  relics  of  the  past. 

Thanks  to  God,  my  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  that  Troy  has 
never  forsaken  me  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  my  eventful  career ;  but  it 
was  not  destined  for  me  to  realize  till  in  the  autumn  of  my  life,  and  then 
without  Minna — nay,  far  from  her — our  sweet  dreams  of  fifty  years  ago. 

My  father  did  not  know  Greek,  but  he  knew  Latin,  and  availed  him- 
self of  every  spare  moment  to  teach  it  me.  When  I  was  hardly  nine 
years  old,  my  dear  mother  died:  this  was  an  irreparable  misfortune, 
perhaps  the  greatest  which  could  have  befallen  me  and  my  six  brothers 
and  sisters."  But  my  mother's  death  coincided  with  another  misfortune, 
which  resulted  in  all  our  acquaintances  suddenly  turning  their  backs 
upon  us  and  refusing  to  have  any  further  intercourse  with  us.  I  did  not 
care  much  about  the  others ;  but  to  see  the  family  of  Meincke  no  more, 
to  separate  altogether  from  Minna — never  to  behold  her  again — this  was 
a  thousand  times  more  painful  to  me  than  my  mother's  death,  which 
I  soon  forgot  under  my  overwhelming  grief  for  Minna's  loss.  In  later 
life  I  have  undergone  many  great  troubles  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world, 
but  none  of  them  ever  caused  me  a  thousandth  part  of  the  grief  I  felt  at 
the  tender  age  of  nine  years  for  my  separation  from  my  little  bride. 
Bathed  in  tears  and  alone,  I  used  to  stand  for  hours  each  day  before 
Olgartha  von  Schrdder's  portrait,  remembering  in  my  misery  the  happy 

>*  Mj  two  brothers  are  dead.    Of  my  four  of    Professor    Wilhelm    Kahse    in    Dilleuburg 

unert  only  the  eldest,  Elise,  is  unmarried.     The  (Hesse-Cassel) ;  and  the  fourth,  Louise,  is   the 

second,  Doris,  was  the  happy  wife  of  the  late  happy   wife  of  the   teacher  Martin   Pcchel  in 

secretary  Hans  Petrowsky  in  Roebel  (Mecklen-  Dargun  (Meckleuburg). 
burg) ;  the  thirti,  Wilhelmine,  is  the  happy  wife 
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days  I  had  passed  in  Minna's  company.  The  future  appeared  dark  to 
me;  all  the  mysterious  wonders  of  Ankershagen,  and  even  Troy  itself, 
lost  their  interest  for  a  time.  Seeing  my  despondency,  my  father  sent 
me  for  two  years  to  his  brother,  the  Reverend  Friederich  Schliemann,^ 
who  was  the  pastor  of  the  village  of  Ealkhorst  in  Mecklenburg,  where  for 
one  year  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  having  the  candidate  Carl  Andres^  from 
Neu  Strelitz  as  a  teacher ;  and  the  progress  I  made  under  this  excellent 
philologist  was  so  great  that,  at  Christmas  1832, 1  was  able  to  present  my 
father  with  a  badlyr written  Latin  essay  upon  the  principal  events  of  the 
Trojan  war  and  the  adventures  of  Ulysses  and  Agamemnon.  At  the  age 
of  eleven  I  went  to  the  Gymnasium  at  Neu  Strelitz,  where  I  was  placed 
in  the  third  class.  But  just  at  that  time  a  great  disaster  befel  our  family, 
and,  being  afraid  that  my  father  would  no  longer  have  the  means  of 
supporting  me  for  a  number  of  years,  I  left  the  gymnasium  after  being 
in  it  only  three  months,  and  entered  the  Bealschule  of  the  same  city, 
where  I  was  placed  in  the  second  class.  In  the  spring  of  1835  I  advanced 
to  the  first  class,  which  I  left  in  April  1836,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to 
become  apprentice  in  the  little  grocer's  shop  of  Ernest  Ludwig  Holtz,^  in 
the  small  town  of  Fiirstenberg  in  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

A  few  days  before  my  departure  from  Neu  Strelitz,  on  Good  Friday 
1836, 1  accidentally  met  Minna  Meincke,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  more 
than  five  years,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  0.  E.  Laue.*  I  shall  never  forget  that 
interview,  the  last  I  ever  had  with  her.  She  had  grown  much,  and  was 
now  fourteen  years  old.  Being  dressed  in  plain  black,  the  simplicity  of 
her  attire  seemed  to  enhance  her  fascinating  beauty.  When  we  looked  at 
each  other,  we  both  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and  fell  speechless  into 
each  other's  arms.  Several  times  we  attempted  to  speak,  but  our  emotion 
was  too  great ;  neither  of  us  could  articulate  a  word.  But  soon  Minna's 
parents  entered  the  room,  and  we  had  to  separate.  It  took  me  a  long 
time  to  recover  from  my  emotion.  I  was  now  sure  that  Minna  still  loved 
me,  and  this  thought  stimulated  my  ambition.  Nay,  from  that  moment 
I  felt  within  me  a  boundless  energy,  and  was  sure  that  with  unremit- 
ting zeal  I  could  raise  myself  in  the  world  and  show  that  I  was  worthy 
of  her.  I  only  implored  God  to  grant  that  she  might  not  marry  before 
I  had  attained  an  independent  position. 

I  was  employed  in  the  little  grocer's  shop  at  Fiirstenberg  for  five 
years  and  a  half;  for  the  first  year  by  Mr.  Holtz,  and  afterwards  by 
his  successor,  the  excellent  Mr.  Theodor  Hiickstaedt.*  My  occupation 
consisted  in  retailing  herrings,  butter,  potato-whiskey,  milk,  salt,  coffee, 
sugar,  oil,  and  candles ;  in  grinding  potatoes  for  the  still,  sweeping  the 
shop,  and  the  like  employments.  Our  transactions  were  on  such  a  small 
scale,  that  our  aggregate  sales  hardly  amounted  to  3000  thalers,  or  £450 
annually;  nay,  we  thought  we  had  extraordinary  luck  when  we  sold  two 

^  Deceased  in  1861.  now  eighty-four  yean  old,  is  still  living  at  Neu 

'  Candidate  Carl  Andres  is  now  librarian  of  Strelitz,  where  the  author  lately  saw  her. 
the  Grand-ducal  library  and  keeper  of  the  Mu-  *  Th.  Hiickstaedt  died  in  1872,  but  the  little 

seum  of  Antiquities  in  Neu  Strelitz.  grocer's  business  is  continued  by  his  excellent 

*  Deceased  in  1836.  widow  and  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  Meyer. 

*  Mr.   Lau<S   died   in    1860,  but   Mrs.   Lau^, 
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pounds'  worth  of  groceries  in  a  day.  There  I  of  course  came  in  contact 
only  with  the  lowest  classes  of  society.  I  was  engaged  from  five  in  the 
morning  till  eleven  at  night,  and  had  not  a  moment's  leisure  for 
study.  Moreover  I  rapidly  forgot  the  little  that  I  had  learnt  in  child- 
hood; but  I  did  not  lose  the  love  of  learning;  indeed  I  never  lost  it, 
and,  as  long  as  I  live,  I  shall  never  forget  the  evening  when  a  drunken 
miller  came  into  the  shop.  His  name  was  Hermann  Niederhofier.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  in  Eoebel  (Mecklenburg),  and  had 
almost  completed  his  studies  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Neu  Buppin,  when  he 
was  expelled  on  account  of  his  bad  conduct.  Not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  him,  his  father  apprenticed  him  to  the  farmer  Langermann  in  the 
village  of  Dambeck ;  and,  as  even  there  his  conduct  was  not  exemplary,  he 
again  apprenticed  him  for  two  years  to  the  miller  Dettmann  at  Giistrow. 
Dissatisfied  with  his  lot,  the  young  man  gave  himself  up  to  drink,  which, 
however,  had  not  made  him  forget  his  Homer ;  for  on  the  evening  that 
he  entered  the  shop  he  recited  to  us  about  a  hundred  lines  of  the  poet, 
observing  the  rhythmic  cadence  of  the  verses.*  Although  I  did  not 
understand  a  syllable,  the  melodious  sound  of  the  words  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  me,  and  I  wept  bitter  tears  over  my  unhappy  fate. 
Three  times  over  did  I  get  him  to  repeat  to  me  those  divine  verses, 
rewarding  his  trouble  with  three  glasses  of  whiskey,  which  I  bought  with 
the  few  pence  that  made  up  my  whole  fortune.  From  that  moment 
I  never  ceased  to  pray  God  that  by  His  grace  I  might  yet  have  the 
happiness  of  learning  Greek. 

There  seemed,  however,  no  hope  of  my  escaping  from  the  hapless  and 
humble  position  in  which  I  foxmd  myself.  And  yet  I  was  relieved  from 
it,  as  if  by  a  miracle.  In  lifting  a  cask  too  heavy  for  me,  I  hurt  my 
chest ;  I  spat  blood  and  was  no  longer  able  to  work.  In  despair  I  went 
to  Hamburg,  where  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  situation  with  an  annual 
salary  of  180  marks,  or  £9  sterling:  first  in  the  grocer's  shop  of 
Lindemann  jxmior,  on  the  Fishmarket  in  Altona ;  and  afterwards  in  that 
of  E,  L.  Deycke  jxmior,  at  the  corner  of  the  Miihren  and  Matten- 
Twiete  in  Hamburg.  But  as  I  could  not  do  the  heavy  work,  owing  to 
my  weakness  in  the  chest,  I  was  found  useless  by  my  employers,  and 
was  turned  away  from  each  place,  after  having  occupied  it  for  only  eight 
days.  Seeing  the  impossibility  of  filling  a  situation  as  grocer's  shop- 
man, and  prompted  by  want  to  engage  in  any  work,  however  humble, 

*  This  Hennann  NiederhOffer  is  now  66  years  employment  as  communal  clerk  at  Wredenhagen, 

aU,  and  is  living  in  easy  circumstances  at  Roebel,  and  remained  for  four  years  in  that  capacity,  until 

where  the  author  lately  saw  him,  and  instantly  in  1848  the  magistrate  of  Roebel  gare  him  the 

rsoognixed  him  by  the  pathos  with  which  he  de«  office  of  collector  on  a  turnpike  road.     In  this 

claimed  Homer,  as  weU  as  by  other  circumstances.  employment  he  at  once  married   an  excellent 

HaTing  been  bom  in  1813,  he  was  twenty-four  wife,   who    induced    him    to    give    up   intoxi- 

ycars  of  age  when,  in  1837,  he  entered  the  little  eating  liquors,  so  that  he  retained   the  same 

shop  of  Ernest  Ludwig  Holtz,  at   Fiirstenberg,  place  for  thirty-one   years,   only  leaving  it  in 

where  the  author  was  apprenticed.    He  remained  the  spring  of  1879,  when  he  retired  to  Roebel. 

for  seven  years  afterwards,  making  in  all  ten  Wonderful  to  say,  in  spite  of  all  the  vicissitudes 

years,  a  journeyman  miller,  working  successively  of  his  eventful  life,  he  has  forgotten  neither  his 

at  a  great  many  different  places  In  Germany.  Homer  nor  his  Virgil,  and  still  declaims  them 

Having  in  1844  returned  to  his  family  at  Roebel,  with  the  same  warm  enthusiasm  as  be  did  forty- 

throvgh  the  influence  of  his  relations  he  obtained  three  years  ago  in  the  shop  at  Fiirstenberg. 
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merely  to  earn  my  food,  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  employment  on  board 
a  ship,  and  at  the  recommendation  of  a  very  kind-hearted  shipbroker, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Wendt,  a  native  of  Sternberg  in  Mecklenburg,  who  when  a  child 
had  been  brought  up  with  my  late  mother,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
situation  as  cabin-boy  on  board  the  little  brig  Dorothea,  commanded  by 
Captain  Simonsen,  owned  by  the  merchants  Wachsmuth  and  Eroogmann 
of  Hamburg,  and  bound  for  La  Guayra  in  Venezuela. 

I  had  always  been  poor,  but  never  yet  so  utterly  destitute  as  at  that 
time ;  I  had  even  to  sell  my  only  coat  in  order  to  buy  a  blanket.  On 
the  28th  of  November,  1841,  we  left  Hamburg  with  a  fair  wind ;  but  in 
a  few  hours  it  turned  contrary,  and  we  were  accordingly  detained  for 
three  days  in  the  river  Elbe,  near  Blankenese,  until  on  the  1st  of 
December  the  wind  again  became  fair.  On  that  day  we  passed  Cux- 
haven  and  entered  the  open  sea,  but  we  had  no  sooner  reached  Heligo- 
land than  the  wind  returned  to  the  west,  and  remained  there  up  to  the 
12th  of  December.  We  were  continually  tacking,  but  made  little  or 
no  progress,  until  in  the  night  of  the  llth-12th  December  we  were 
shipwrecked  in  a  fearful  storm  off  the  island  of  Texel,  on  the  bank  called 
.^^  de  Eilandsche  Grond."  After  escaping  innumerable  dangers,  and  having 
been  tossed  about  by  the  fury  of  the  elements  for  nine  hours  in  a  very 
small  open  boat,  the  crew,  consisting  of  nine  men,  were  all  saved.  I 
shall  always  remember  with  gratitude  to  Heaven  the  joyful  moment 
when  our  boat  was  thrown  by  the  surf  on  a  bank  close  to  the  shore  of 
the  Texel,  and  all  danger  was  over.  I  did  not  know  the  name  of  the 
land  we  had  been  cast  upon,  but  I  perceived  that  it  was  a  foreign 
country.  I  felt  as  if  on  that  bank  a  voice  whispered  to  me  that  the 
tide  in  my  earthly  affairs  had  come,  and  that  I  had  to  take  it  at  its 
flood.  My  belief  was  confirmed  when,  on  the  very  day  of  our  arrival,  my 
little  box,  containing  a  few  shirts  and  stockings,  as  well  as  my  pocket- 
book  with  the  letters  of  recommendation  for  La  Guayra  procured  for  me 
by  Mr.  Wendt,  was  foxmd  floating  on  the  sea  and  was  picked  up,  while  all 
my  comrades  and  the  captain  himself  lost  everything.  In  consequence  of 
this  strange  event,  they  gave  me  the  nickname  of  "  Jonah,"  by  which  I 
was  called  as  long  as  we  remained  at  the  Texel.  We  were  kindly  received 
there  by  the  consuls  Sonderdorp  and  Bam,  who  proposed  to  send  me, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  by  way  of  Harlingen,  back  to  Hamburg. 
But  I  declined  to  return  to  Germany,  where  I  had  been  so  overwhelmingly 
unfortunate,  telling  them  that  I  regarded  it  as  my  destiny  to  remain  in 
Holland,  that  I  intended  to  proceed  to  Amsterdam  to  enlist  as  a  soldier, 
for  I  was  utterly  destitute,  and  saw,  for  the  moment,  no  other  means  of 
obtaining  a  living.  At  my  urgent  request,  therefore,  Messrs.  Sonderdorp 
and  Bam  paid  2  guilders  (8^.  4(2.)  for  my  passage  to  Amsterdam. 

The  wind  having  now  changed  to  the  south,  the  little  vessel  by 
which  I  was  forwarded  had  to  stay  a  day  at  the  town  of  Enkhuyzen,  and 
it  took  us  no  less  than  three  days  to  reach  the  capital  of  Holland.  For 
want  of  clothes  I  suffered  fearfully  on  this  passage.  Fortune  did  not 
smile  on  me  at  first  at  Amsterdam:  winter  had  set  in;  I  had  no  coat, 
and  was  suffering  cruelly  from  the  cold.    My  intention  to  enlist  as  a 
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soldier  conld  not  be  realized  so  soon  as  I  had  imagined;  and  the  few 
florins  which  I  had  collected  as  alms  on  the  island  of  Texel  and  in 
Enkhnyzen,  as  well  as  the  two  florins  which  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Qnack, 
the  consnl  for  Mecklenborg  at  Amsterdam,  were  soon  spent  in  the  tavern 
of  Mrs.  Graalman  in  the  Bamskoy  at  Amsterdam,  where  I  had  taken  my 
lodgings.  As  my  means  of  living  were  entirely  exhausted,  I  feigned 
illness  and  was  taken  into  the  hospital.  From  this  terrible  situation 
I  was  released  by  the  kind  shipbroker  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Wendt^ 
of  Hamburg,  to  whom  I  had  written  from  the  Texel,  informing  him  of 
my  shipwreck  and  my  intention  to  try  my  fortune  at  Amsterdam.  By 
a  lucky  chance  my  letter  reached  him  when  he  was  sitting  at  a  dinner 
party  with  numerous  friends.  The  account  of  the  disaster  which  had 
befallen  me  excited  universal  compassion,  and  a  subscription  which  he 
at  once  raised  for  me  produced  the  sum  of  240  florins  (£20),  which  he 
sent  me  through  Consul  Quack.  At  the  same  time,  he  recommended  me 
to  the  excellent  Consul-General  of  Prussia  at  Amsterdam,  Mr.  W.  Hepner^^ 
who  procured  me  a  situation  in  the  office  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Quien.^ 

In  my  new  situation  my  work  consisted  in  stamping  bills  of  exchange 
and  getting  them  cashed  in  the  town,  and  in  carrying  letters  to  and  from 
the  post-office.  This  mechanical  occupation  suited  me,  for  it  left  me  time 
to  think  of  my  neglected  education. 

First  of  all  I  took  pains  to  learn  to  write  legibly,  and  this  I 
succeeded  in  doing  after  twenty  lessons  from  the  famous  calligraphist 
Magn^,  of  Brussels.  Afterwards,  in  order  to  improve  my  position,  I 
applied  myself  to  the  study  of  modern  languages.  My  annual  salary 
amounted  only  to  800  francs  (£32),  half  of  which  I  spent  upon  my 
studies;  on  the  other  half  I  lived— miserably  enough,  to  be  sure.  My 
lodging,  which  cost  8  francs  a  month,  was  a  wretched  garret  without 
a  fire,  where  I  shivered  with  cold  in  winter  and  was  scorched  with  the 
heat  in  summer.  My  breakfast  consisted  of  rye-meal  porridge,  and  my 
dinner  never  cost  more  than  two-pence.  But  nothing  spurs  one  on  to 
study  more  than  misery  and  the  certain  prospect  of  being  able  to 
release  oneself  from  it  by  unremitting  work.  Besides,  the  desire  of 
showing  myself  worthy  of  Minna  created  and  developed  in  me  a  boundless 
courage.  I  applied  myself  with  extraordinary  diligence  to  the  study 
of  English.  Necessity  taught  me  a  method  which  greatly  facilitates 
the  study  of  a  language.  This  method  consists  in  reading  a  great  deal 
aloud,  without  making  a  translation,  taking  a  lesson  every  day,  con- 
stantly writing  essays  upon  subjects  of  interest,  correcting  these  under 
the  supervision  of  a  teacher,  learning  them  by  heart,  and  repeating  in 
the  next  lesson  what  was  corrected  on  the  previous  day.  My  memory 
was  bad,  since  from  my  childhood  it  had  not  been  exercised  upon  any 
object;  but  I  made  use  of  every  moment,  and  even  stole  time  for  study. 


'  My  benefiurtor  J.  F.  Wendt  died  in  January  founder  of  tho  house  is  dead,  but  his  two  sons, 

185«.  Charles  and  George  Qiiien,  who   were  already 

*  Consul  Hepner  died  in  1870.  partners   in   the  house  when  the  author  first 

'  The  commercial  house  of  F.  C.  Quien  htill  entered  it  at  the  beginning  of   1842,  are  both 

exists  at  Amsterdam,  under  the  same  name.  The  still  alive. 
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In  order  to  acquire  a  good  pronnnciation  quickly,  I  went  twice  every 
Sunday  to  the  English  church,  and  repeated  to  myself  in  a  low  voice 
every  word  of  the  clergyman's  sermon.  I  never  went  on  my  errands, 
even  in  the  rain,  without  having  my  book  in  my  hand  and  learning 
something  by  heart ;  and  I  never  waited  at  the  post-office  without  reading. 
By  such  methods  I  gradually  strengthened  my  memory,  and  in  three 
months'  time  found  no  difficulty  in  reciting  from  memory  to  my  teacher, 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  each  day's  lespon,  word  by  word,  twenty  printed  pages, 
after  having  read  them  over  three  times  attentively.  In  this  way  I 
committed  to  memory  the  whole  of  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Ivanhoe.  Prom  over-excitement  I  slept  but  little, 
and  employed  my  sleepless  hours  at  night  in  going  over  in  my  mind 
what  I  had  read  on  the  preceding  evening.  The  memory  being  always 
much  more  concentrated  at  night  than  in  the  day-time,  I  found  these 
repetitions  at  night  of  paramov/nt  use.  Thus  I  succeeded  in  acquiring 
in  half  a  year  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 

I  then  applied  the  same  method  to  the  study  of  French,  the  difficulties 
of  which  I  overcame  likewise  in  another  six  months.  Of  French  authors 
I  learned  by  heart  the  whole  of  F^nelon's  Aventures  de  T&emaque  and 
Bemardin  de  Saint  Pierre's  Paul  et  Virginie.  This  unremitting  study 
had  in  the  course  of  a  single  year  strengthened  my  memory  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  study  of  Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portuguese 
appeared  very  easy,  and  it  did  not  take  me  more  than  six  weeks  to  write 
and  speak  each  of  these  languages  fluently. 

"V^ether  from  my  continual  readings  in  a  loud  voice,  or  from  the 
effect  of  the  moist  air  of  Holland,  my  complaint  in  the  chest  graduaUy 
disappeared  during  my  first  year's  residence  in  Amsterdam,  and  it  has 
never  returned.  But  my  passion  for  study  caused  me  to  neglect  my 
mechanical  occupation  in  the  office  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Quien,  especiaUy  as  I 
began  to  consider  it  beneath  me.  My  principals  would  give  me  no 
promotion;  they  probably  thought  that  a  person  who  shows  his  in- 
capacity for  the  business  of  a  servant  in  an  office  proves  thereby  his 
unfitness  for  any  higher  duties.  At  last,  however,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  my  worthy  friends,  Louis  Stoll^®  of  Mannheim  and  J.  H. 
Ballauf  ^^  of  Bremen,  I  had  on  the  1st  of  March,  1844,  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  a  situation  as  correspondent  and  book-keeper  in  the  office  of 
Messrs.  B.  H.  Schroder  &  Ck).  of  Amsterdam,^  who  engaged  me  at 
a  salary  of  1200  francs  (£48);  but  when  they  saw  my  zeal,  they  added 
800  francs  a  year  more  by  way  of  encouragement.  This  generosity,  for 
which  I  shall  ever  be  grateful  to  them,  was  in  fact  the  foundation  of 
my  prosperity;  for,  as  I  thought  that  I  could  make  myself  still  more 
useful  by  a  knowledge  of  Bussian,  I  set  to  work  to  learn  that  language 
also.    But  the  only  Bussian  books  I  could  procure  were  an  old  grammar, 


>*  Mr.  L.  StoU  is  itill  floorishing  at  Mann-  Mr.  B.  H.  Schroder  died  in  1849,  but  Mr.  Henrj 

heim.  Schroder,  the  same  who  personallj  engaged  me 

"  Deceased  in  t873.  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1844,  and  who  was  then 

'  The  house  of  B.  H.  Schroder  and  Co.   of  already  a  partner  in  the  house,  is  still  one  of  its 

Anuterdara  still  exists  and  continues  to  flourish.  principals. 
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a  lexicon,  and  a  bad  translation  of  Les  AvetUures  de  TSUmaque,  In  spite 
of  all  my  enqniries,  I  could  not  find  a  teacher  of  Bussian,  since,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Eussian  Vice-Consnl,  Mr.  Tannenberg,  who  would 
not  consent  to  give  me  lessons,  there  was  no  one  in  Amsterdam  who 
understood  a  word  of  the  language.  So  I  betook  myself  to  the  study 
of  it  without  a  master,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  grammar,  I  learned 
the  Bussian  letters  and  their  pronunciation  in  a  few  days.  Then, 
following  my  old  method,  I  began  to  write  short  stories  of  my  own 
composition,  and  to  learn  them  by  heart.  As  I  had  no  one  to  correct 
my  work,  it  was,  no  doubt,  extremely  bad;  but  I  tried  at  the  same 
time  to  correct  my  mistakes  by  the  practical  exercise  of  learning  the 
Bussian  Aveniures  de  TUemaque  by  heart.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I 
should  make  more  progress  if  I  had  some  one  to  whom  I  could  relate 
the  adventures  of  Telemachus ;  so  I  hired  a  poor  Jew  for  four  francs  a 
week,  who  had  to  come  every  evening  for  two  hours  to  listen  to  my 
Bussian  recitations,  of  which  he  did  not  understand  a  syllable. 

As  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  of  the  common  houses  in  Holland  consist 
of  single  boards,  people  on  the  ground-floor  can  hear  what  is  said  in  the 
third  storey.  My  recitations  therefore,  delivered  in  a  loud  voice,  annoyed 
the  other  tenants,  who  complained  to  the  landlord,  and  twice  while  stu- 
dying the  Bussian  language  I  was  forced  to  change  my  lodgings.  But 
these  inconveniences  did  not  diminish  my  zeal,  and  in  the  course  of  six 
weeks  I  wrote  my  first  Bussian  letter  to  Mr.  Yasili  Plotnikoff,  the  London 
agent  for  the  great  indigo-dealers,  Messrs.  M.  P.  N.  Malutin  Brothers,^  at 
Moscow,  and  I  found  myself  able  to  converse  fluently  with  him  and  the 
Bussian  merchants  Matweieff  and  Froloff,  when  they  came  to  Amsterdam 
for  the  indigo  auctions.  After  I  had  completed  my  study  of  the  Bussian 
language,  I  began  to  occupy  myself  seriously  with  the  literatures  of 
the  languages  I  had  learned. 

In  January,  1846,  my  worthy  principals  sent  me  as  their  agent  to 
St.  Petersburg.  Here,  as  well  as  in  Moscow,  my  exertions  were  in  the 
very  first  two  months  crowned  with  the  fullest  success,  which  far  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  my  employers  and  myself.  No 
sooner  had  I  rendered  myself  indispensable  to  Messrs.  B.  H.  Schroder 
&  Co.  in  my  new  career,  and  thus  obtained  a  practically  independent 
position,  than  I  hastened  to  write  to  the  friend  of  the  Meincke  family, 
Mr.  C.  K  Laue  of  Neu  Strelitz,  describing  to  him  all  my  adventures, 
and  begging  him  to  ask  Minna  at  once  for  me  in  marriage.  But,  to  my 
horror,  I  received  a  month  later  the  heartrending  answer,  that  she  was 
just  married.  I  considered  this  disappointment  at  the  time  as  the 
greatest  disaster  which  could  have  befallen  me,  and  I  was  for  some  time 
utterly  unfit  for  any  occupation  and  sick  in  bed.  I  constantly  recalled  to 
mind  all  that  had  passed  between  Minna  and  myself  in  early  childhood, 
all  our  sweet  dreams  and  vast  plans,  for  the  ultimate  realization  of  which 
I  now  saw  such  a  brilliant  chance  before  me ;  but  how  could  I  think  of 


'  The  three  brothers  Malutin  have  been  long  dead,  but  the  commercial  house  continues  to  flourish 
uAdcr  the  same  name. 
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realizing  them  without  her  participation  ?  Then  again  I  bitterly  accused 
myself  for  not  having  demanded  her  in  marriage  before  proceeding  to  St. 
Petersburg ;  bat  again  I  recollected  that  I  could  not  have  done  so  without 
exposing  myself  to  ridicule,  because  while  in  Amsterdam  I  was  only  a 
clerk,  and  my  position  was  a  dependent  one,  subject  to  the  caprice  of  my 
employers;  besides,  I  was  not  sure  of  succeeding  at  St.  Petersburg, 
where  instead  of  success  I  might  have  made  a  complete  failure.  I  fancied 
that  neither  could  she  be  happy  with  anyone  else  besides  me,  nor  that 
I  could  possibly  ever  live  with  another  wife  but  her.  Why  then  should 
fate  be  so  cruel  as  to  tear  her  from  me  when,  after  having  for  sixteen 
long  years  striven  to  reach  her,  I  seemed  at  last  to  have  succeeded  in 
attaining  her?  It  had  indeed  happened  to  Minna  and  me  as  it  often 
happens  to  us  in  our  sleep,  when  we  dream  that  we  are  pursuing  some- 
body and  can  never  catch  him,  because  as  often  as  we  reach  him  h^ 
escapes  us  again.  I  thought  I  could  never  get  over  the  misfortune  of 
losing  Minna  as  the  partner  of  my  life ;  but  time,  which  heals  all  wounds, 
at  last  healed  mine,  so  that,  although  I  remained  for  years  mourning 
for  her,  I  could  at  least  continue  my  mercantile  pursuits  without  further 
interruption. 

In  my  very  first  year  at  St.  Petersburg  my  operations  had  already 
been  so  successful,  that  in  the  beginning  of  1847  I  was  inscribed  in  the 
Guild  as  a  wholesale  merchant.  But,  in  spite  of  my  new  functions, 
I  remained  in  connection  with  Messrs.  B.  H.  Schroder  and  Co*  of 
Amsterdam,  whose  agency  I  kept  for  nearly  eleven  years.  As  I  had 
acquired  in  Amsterdam  a  thorough  knowledge  of  indigo,  my  transactions 
were  almost  exclusively  Umited  to  that  article;  and,  as  long  as  my 
fortune  was  below  200,000  frs.  (£8000),  I  never  gave  credit  except  to 
merchants  of  the  very  first  standing.  Thus  I  had  to  content  myself  at 
first  with  very  small  profits,  but  my  business  was  a  perfectly  safe  one. 

Not  having  heard  of  my  brother,  Louis  Schliemann,  who  in  the 
beginning  of  1849  had  emigrated  to  California,  I  went  thither  in  the 
spring  of  1850,  and  found  that  he  was  dead.  Happening,  therefore,  to 
be  in  California  when,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1850,  it  was  made  a  State,  and 
all  those  then  resident  in  the  country  became  by  that  very  fact  naturalized 
Americans,  I  joyfully  embraced  the  opportunity  of  becoming  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

At  the  end  of  1852  I  established  a  branch-house  at  Moscow  for 
wholesale  dealing  in  .indigo,  first  under  the  direction  of  my  excellent 
agent,  Mr.  Alexei  Matweiefi*,  and  after  his  death  under  the  direction  of 
his  servant  Jutchenko,  whom  I  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  merchant  of 
the  Second  Guild,  considering  that  an  able  servant  may  easily  become 
a  good  director,  whilst  a  director  can  never  become  a  good  servant. 

As  I  was  always  overwhelmed  with  work  at  St.  Petersburg,  I  could 
not  continue  my  linguistic  studies  there,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1854  that  I  found  it  possible  to  acquire  the  Swedish  and  Polish  languages. 

Divine  Providence  protected  me  marvellously,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  I  was  saved  from  apparently  certain  destruction  by  a  mere 
accident.    All  my  life  long  I  shall  remember  the  morning  of  the  4th  of 
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October,  1854.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war.  The  Bnssian 
ports  being  blockaded,  all  the  merchandise  intended  for  St.  Petersburg 
had  to  be  shipped  to  the  Prussian  ports  of  Memel  or  Eonigsberg,  thence 
to  be  forwarded  overland.  Some  hundreds  of  chests  of  indigo,  as  well  as 
large  quantities  of  other  goods,  had  been  thus  shipped  by  Messrs.  J. 
Henry  Schroder  &  Co.  of  London  ^  and  Messrs.  B.  H.  Schroder  &  Co.  of 
Amsterdam,  on  my  account,  by  two  steamers  to  my  agents,  Messrs.  Meyer 
&  Co.  of  Memel,  to  be  sent  on  by  the  latter  overland  to  St.  Petersburg. 
I  had  just  returned  from  the  indigo  auctions  at  Amsterdam  in  order  to 
see  after  my  goods  at  Memel,  and  had  arrived  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
3rd  of  October  at  the  Hotel  de  Prusse  in  Konigsberg,  when,  happening 
to  look  out  of  the  window  of  my  bedroom  on  the  following  morning,  I 
saw  the  following  ominous  inscription,  written  in  large  gilt  letters  on  the 
tower  of  the  gate  close  by,  called  "  das  Grune  Thor :"  * — 

**yalti]8  fortunae  variatnr  imagine  lanae, 
Creaoit  deoresoit,  oonstans  peraistere  neaoii*' 

Though  I  am  not  superstitious,  the  inscription  made  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  me,  and  I  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  panic,  as  though  an 
unknown  disaster  were  hanging  over  me.  In  continuing  my  journey  by 
the  mail-coach,  I  was  horror-stricken  to  learn,  at  the  first  station  beyond 
Tilsit,  that  the  whole  city  of  Memel  had  been  consumed  on  the  previous 
day  by  a  fearful  conflagration;  and  I  saw  this  but  too  well  confirmed 
on  my  arrival  before  the  city,  which  resembled  an  immense  graveyard 
on  which  blackened  walls  and  chimneys  stood  out  like  tombstones^ 
mournful  monuments  of  the  fragility  of  human  things.  Almost  in  despair, 
I  ran  among  the  smouldering  ruins  in  Search  of  Mr.  Meyer.  At  last 
I  found  him,  and  asked  him  whether  my  goods  were  safe :  by  way  of 
answer,  he  pointed  to  his  smouldering  warehouses  and  said,  "There  they 
are  buried."  The  blow  was  tremendous  :  by  eight  and  a  half  years'  hard 
labour  in  St.  Petersburg  I  had  only  saved  150,000  thalers,  or  £22,500,  and 
this  was  now  all  lost.  But  no  sooner  had  I  acquired  the  certainty  that 
I  was  ruined,  than  I  recovered  my  presence  of  mind.  It  gave  me  great 
comfort  to  think  that  I  had  no  debts  to  pay,  for  it  was  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  business  being  then  very  unsafe, 
I  had  bought  only  for  cash.  So  I  thought  Messrs.  Schroder  of  London 
and  Amsterdam  would  give  me  credit,  and  I  felt  confident  that  I  should 
make  up  the  loss  in  course  of  time.  In  the  evening,  when  on  the  point  of 
leaving  by  the  mail  for  St.  Petersburg,  I  was  telling  my  misfortune  to 
the  other  passengers,  when  a  bystander  suddenly  asked  me  my  name,  and, 
having  heard  it,  exclaimed :  "  Schliemann  is  the  only  man  who  has  not 
lost  anything!     I  am  Meyer  &  Co.'s  first  clerk.     Our  warehouse  being 

*  The  house  of  Messrs.  J.  Henry  Schroder  lence  das  Schrddersche  Stift,  still  manages  the 

aad  Co.  of  London  and  Hamburg,  with  whom  I  Hamburg  house ;  his  partner  is  the  yerj  able 

have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  connection  now  Mr.  Vogler.     The  London  house  is  managed  bj 

for  thirty-four  years,  is  one  of  the  richest  and  the  renerable  Baron  J.  H.  W,  Schrdder,  jun., 


eminent  commercial  houses  in  the  world.  and  his  very  able  partners  Mr.  Henry  Tiarks 

The  senior  partner,  the  yenerable  Baron  John  and  Mr.  von  der  Meden. 

Henry  yon  SchrOder,  now  ninety-six  years  old,  ^  This  gate  was  pulled  down  in  August  1864, 

the  founder  of  the  celebrated  house  of  benero-  in  consequence  of  municipal  improyements. 
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crammed  full  of  goods  when  the  steamers  arrived  with  his  merchandise, 
we  were  obliged  to  build  close  to  it  a  wooden  barrack,  in  which  all  his 
property  lies  perfectly  safe." 

The  sudden  transition  from  profound  grief  to  great  joy  is  difficult  to 
bear  without  tears:  I  was  for  some  minutes  speechless;  it  seemed  to 
me  like  a  dream  and  incredible  that  I  alone  should  have  escaped  unhurt 
from  the  uniyersal  ruin.  But  so  it  was.  The  strangest  thing  was  that 
the  fire  had  originated  in  Meyer  &  Go.'s  stone  warehouse,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  town,  whence,  owing  to  a  furious  gale  which  was  blowing 
from  the  north  at  the  time,  the  flames  rapidly  spread  over  the  whole 
city;  whereas,  under  the  protection  of  the  same  storm,  the  wooden 
barrack  remained  unhurt,  though  it  was  not  more  than  a  couple  of 
yards  north  of  the  warehouse.  My  goods  having  thus  been  preserved, 
I  speedily  sold  them  to  great  advantage;  turned  the  money  over  and 
over  again;  did  a  large  business  in  indigo,  dyewoods,  and  war  material 
(saltpetre,  brimstone,  and  lead);  and,  as  capitalists  were  afraid  to  do 
much  business  during  the  Crimean  war,  I  was  able  to  realize  large 
profits,  and  more  than  doubled  my  capital  in  a  single  year.  I  was 
greatly  assisted  in  my  transactions  during  the  Crimean  war  by  the  great 
tact  and  ability  of  my  agent,  my  dear  friend  Mr.  Isidor  Lichtenstein, 
senior,  partner  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Marcus  Cohn  &  Son  at  Eonigs- 
berg,  and  his  junior  partner,  Mr.  Ludwig  Leo,  who  forwarded  all  my 
transit  goods  to  me  with  a  promptitude  really  wonderful. 

My  wish  to  learn  Greek  had  always  been  great,  but  before  the 
Crimean  war  I  did  not  venture  upon  its  study,  for  I  was  afraid  that  this 
language  would  exercise  too  great  a  fascination  over  me  and  estrange 
me  from  my  commercial  business;  and  during  the  war  I  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  work,  that  I  could  not  even  read  the  newspapers,  far 
less  a  book.  When,  however,  in  January  1856,  the  first  tidings  of  peace 
reached  St  Petersburg,  I  was  no  longer  able  to  restrain  my  desire  to 
learn  Greek,  and  at  once  set  vigorously  to  work,  taking  first  as  my  teacher 
Mr.  Nicolaos  Pappadakes  and  then  Mr.  Theokletos  Vimpos,  both  from 
Athens,  where  the  latter  is  now  archbishop.  I  again  faithfully  followed 
my  old  method ;  but  in  order  to  acquire  quickly  the  Greek  vocabulary, 
which  seemed  to  me  far  more  difficult  even  than  the  Kussian,  I  procured 
a  modern  Greek  translation  of  Paul  et  Virginiey  and  read  it  through,  com- 
paring every  word  with  its  equivalent  in  the  French  original.  When 
I  had  finished  this  task,  I  knew  at  least  one-half  the  Greek  words  the 
book  contained,  and  after  repeating  the  operation  I  knew  them  all,  or 
nearly  so,  without  having  lost  a  single  minute  by  being  obliged  to  use  a 
dictionary.  In  this  manner  it  did  not  take  me  more  than  six  weeks 
to  master  the  difficulties  of  modern  Greek,  and  I  next  applied  myself 
to  the  ancient  language,  of  which  in  three  months  I  learned  sufficient 
to  understand  some  of  the  ancient  authors,  and  especially  Homer,  whom 
I  read  and  re-read  with  the  most  lively  enthusiasm. 

I  then  occupied  myself  for  two  years  exclusively  with  the  literature 
of  ancient  Greece ;  and  during  this  time  I  read  almost  all  the  classical 
authors  cursorily,   and  the   Iliad  and   Odyssey  several   times.     Of  the 
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Greek  grammar,  I  learned  only  the  declensions  and  the  verbs,  and 
nerer  lost  my  precions  time  in  studying  its  mles ;  for  as  I  saw  that 
boys,  after  being  troubled  and  tormented  for  eight  years  and  more  in 
schools  with  the  tedious  rules  of  grammar,  can  nevertheless  none  of  them 
write  a  letter  in  ancient  Greek  without  making  hundreds  of  atrocious 
blunders,  I  thought  the  method  pursued  by  the  schoolmasters  must  be 
altogether  wrong,  and  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  grammar 
could  only  be  obtained  by  practice,— that  is  to  say,  by  the  attentive 
reading  of  the  prose  classics,  and  by  committing  choice  pieces  of  them  to 
memory.  Following  this  very  simple  method,  I  learnt  ancient  Greek  as 
I  would  have  learnt  a  living  language.  I  can  write  in  it  with  the  greatest 
fluency  on  any  subject  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  can  never  forget  it. 
I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  grammatical  rules  without  even 
knowing  whether  or  not  they  are  contained  in  the  grammars ;  and  when- 
ever a  man  finds  errors  in  my  Greek,  I  can  immediately  prove  that  I  am 
right,  by  merely  reciting  passages  from  the  classics  where  the  sentences 
employed  by  me  occur.* 

Meanwhile  my  mercantile  affairs  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  went 
on  steadily  and  favourably.  I  was  very  cautious  in  my  business;  and 
although  I  received  severe  blows  during  the  fearful  commercial  crisis 
of  1857,  they  did  not  hurt  me  much,  and  even  in  that  disastrous  year 
I  made,  after  all,  some  profits. 

In  the  summer  of  1858  I  renewed  with  my  friend.  Professor  Ludwig 
von  Muralt,*  in  St.  Petersburg,  my  study  of  the  Latin  language,  which 
had  been  interrupted  for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  Now  that  I  knew 
both  modem  and  ancient  Greek,  I  found  the  Latin  language  easy  enough, 
and  soon  mastered  its  difficulties. 

I  therefore  strongly  recommend  all  directors  of  colleges  and  schools 
to  introduce  the  method  I  have  followed;  to  do  away  with  the 
abominable  English  pronunciation  of  Greek,  which  has  never  been  in 
use  outside  of  England ;  to  let  children  first  be  taught  modern  Greek 
by  native   Greek   professors,  and  only  afterwards  begin  ancient  Greek 


*  I  hear  with  pleasure  from  mj  honoored  little  conceire  how  any  one  could  make  a  good 

friend  Profeaaor  Rudolf  Virchow  of  Berlin,  that  Greek  translation  without  a  literal  knowledge  of 

he  leaned  the  classical  languages  in  a  similar  Buttmann's  Grammar,  that  he  openlj  accused  me 

wa  J ;  he  writes  to  me  on  the  subject  as  follows :  of  deceit ;  eren  when  in  spite  of  all  his  vigilance 

*  Up  to  m  J  thirteenth  rear  1  took  prirate  lessons  he  could  not  detect  me  in  any  illicit  expedient, 

in  a  small  Pomeranian  town.     My  last  teacher  he  nerertheless  pursued  me  with  his  suspicions 

there  was  the  second  clergyman,  whose  custom  until  my  examen  abiturientis.     At  this  he  ex« 

was  to  make  me  translate  and  write  a  great  deal  amined  me  out  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 

extemporaneously ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  Testament ;  and,  when  I  passed  successfully,  he 

let  me  learn  by  heart  a  single  grammatical  rule  in  declared  to  the  assembled  teachers,  who  unani- 

the  stricter  sense  of  the  word.     In  this  way  the  mously  bestowed   upon,  me  a   favourable  tea- 

learning  of  the  ancient  languages  afforded  me  so  timony,  that  he  had  to  decide  against  me,  since 

Boch  pleasure,  that  I  also  very  frequently  made  1  did  not  possess  the  maturity  of  morals  re- 

tranUations  for  myself  which  had  not  been  set  quired   for  the  University.      Fortunately   this 

me  as  a  task.   When  I  was  sent  to  the  Gymnasium  protest  remained  without  effect.     Having  passed 

at  Coalin,  the  director  was  so  highly  pleased  with  the  examination,  I  sat  down  in  my  room  and 

■y  Latin  tlut,  until   my  departure   from  the  learned  Italian  without  any  assistance." 

ichool,  I  remained  bis  particular  favourite.     On  •  Professor  von  Muralt  is  now  liring  at  Lau- 

the  other  hand,  the  teacher  of  Greek,  Professor  sanne,  in  Switzerland. 
Grieben,  who   had  studied   theology,   could   so 
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when  they  can  speak  and  write  the  modern  language  with  fluency,  which 
it  can  hardly  take  them  more  than  six  months  to  do.  The  same  professors 
can  teach  the  ancient  language,  and  by  following  my  method  they  will 
enable  intelligent  boys  to  master  all  its  difficulties  in  a  year,  so  that 
they  will  not  only  learn  it  as  a  living  language,  but  will  also  understand 
the  ancient  classics,  and  be  able  to  write  fluently  on  any  subject  they  are 
acquainted  with. 

This  is  no  idle  theory,  but  a  stubborn  fact,  which  therefore  ought  to 
be  listened  to.  It  is  a  cruel  injustice  to  inflict  for  years  upon  an 
unhappy  pupil  a  language  of  which,  when  he  leaves  college,  as  a  general 
rule  he  knows  hardly  more  than  when  he  first  began  to  learn  it.  The 
causes  of  this  miserable  result  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  arbitrary  and 
atrocious  pronunciation  of  Greek  usual  in  England  ;^  and  in  the  second 
place  the  erroneous  method  employed,  according  to  which  the  pupils  learn 
to  disregard  the  accents  entirely,  and  to  consider  them  as  mere  impedi- 
ments, whereas  the  accents  constitute  a  most  important  auxiliary  in 
learning  the  language.  What  a  happy  effect  would  be  produced  on 
general  education,  and  what  an  enormous  stimulus  would  be  given  to 
scientific  pursuits,  if  intelligent  youths  could  obtain  in  eighteen  months 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  modem  Greek,  and  of  that  most  beautiful, 
most  divine,  and  most  sonorous  language,  which  was  spoken  by  Homer 
and  Plato,  and  could  learn  the  latter  as  a  living  tongue,  so  as  never 
to  forget  it!  And  how  easily,  at  how  small  an  expense,  could  the 
change  be  made !  Greece  abounds  with  highly-educated  men,  who  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  of  their  ancestors,  who  are  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  all  the  classics,  and  who  would  gladly  and  at 
moderate  salaries  accept  places  in  England  or  America.  How  greatly 
the  knowledge  of  modern  Greek  assists  the  student  in  mastering  ancient 
Greek  I  could  not  illustrate  better  than  by  the  fact,  that  I  have  seen  here 
in  Athens  office-clerks  who,  feeling  no  inclination  for  commerce,  have 
left  the  counting-house,  settled  down  to  study,  and  been  able  in  four 
months'  time  to  understand  Homer,  and  even  Thucydides. 

Latin  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  taught  not  before,  but  after,  Greek. 

In  the  year  1858  I  thought  I  had  money  enough,  and  wished  to  retire 
from  commercial  pursuits.  I  travelled  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Egypt,  where  I  sailed  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  Second 
Cataracts.  I  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  learn  Arabic,  and 
I  afterwards  travelled  across  the  desert  from  Cairo  to  Jerusalem.  I 
visited  Petra,  and  traversed  the  whole  of  Syria ;  and  in  this  manner  had 
abundant  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  Arabic,  the 
deeper  study  of  which  I  continued  afterwards  in  St.  Petersburg.  After 
leaving  Syria  I  visited  Smyrna,  the  Cyclades,  and  Athens,  in  the  summer 
of  1859,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  the  island  of  Ithaca  when 


'  To  say  the   least,  Greek   was  pronounced  in  Rassian  jnst  as  they  are  now  pronounced 

892  years  ago  precisely  as  it  is  now  in  Greece,  in  Greece.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Greek 

since   all   the  Greek  words   borrowed    by  the  names  which  occur  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 

Russian  language,   when   in   988  A.  D.    Russia  of  the  time  of  the  S<>leucid8. 
adopted    the    Greek   religion,    are    pronounced 
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I  was  seized  with  fever.  At  the  same  time  I  received  information  from 
St.  Petersburg  that  a  merchant,  Mr.  Stepan  Solovieff,  who  had  failed, 
owing  me  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  with  whom  I  had  agreed  that  he 
shonld  repay  it  in  the  course  of  four  years  by  annual  instalments,  not 
only  had  ngt  made  his  first  payment,  but  had  brought  a  suit  against  me 
in  the  Commercial  Court.  I  therefore  hurried  back  to  St.  Petersburg, 
was  cured  of  fever  by  the  change  of  air,  and  promptly  gained  my  cause. 
But  my  antagonist  appealed  to  the  Senate,  where  no  lawsuit  can  be 
terminated  in  less  than  three  and  a  half  or  four  years ;  and  my  presence 
on  the  spot  being  necessary,  I  went  into  business  once  more,  much  against 
my  will,  and  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  before.  My  imports  from  May 
to  October  1860  reached  as  high  a  sum  as  £500,000.  Besides  indigo  and 
olive  oil,  I  also  in  1860  and  1861  embarked  largely  in  cotton,  which  gave 
great  profits,  owing  to  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports.  But  when  cotton  became  too  dear, 
I  abandoned  it,  and  in  its  stead  went  into  tea,  the  importation  of  which 
by  sea  was  permitted  from  May  1862  and  onwards.  My  first  tea  order  to 
Messrs.  J.  Henry  Schroder  and  Co.  of  London  was  for  30  chests;  and 
when  these  were  advantageously  disposed  of,  I  imported  1000,  and  after- 
wards 4000  and  6000  chests.  I  also  bought  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Giinzburg  of  St. 
Petersburg,  who  was  withdrawing  from  the  trade  in  goods,  his  whole 
stock  of  tea,  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  gained  in  the  first  six  months  £7000 
on  my  transactions  in  that  commodity.  But  when  in  the  winter  of 
1862-1863  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  Poland,  and  the  Jews,  profiting 
by  the  disorder  then  prevailing  there,  smuggled  immense  quantities  of 
tea  into  Russia,  I  could  not  stand  this  competition,  being  obliged  to  pay 
the  high  import  duty.  I  therefore  retired  again  from  the  tea  trade, 
but  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  sell  at  a  small  profit  the  6000  chests  which 
had  remained  on  my  hands.  But  my  staple  commodity  always  remained 
indigo;  for,  as  I  knew  the  article  well,  and  was  always  favoured  by 
Messrs.  John  Henry  Schroder  and  Co.  of  London  with  choice  and  cheap 
purchases,  and  as  I  also  imported  large  quantities  direct  from  Calcutta, 
and  never  confided  the  sale  of  indigo  to  clerks  or  servants,  as  others 
did,  but  always  stood  myself  in  my  warehouse,  and  showed  and  sold  it 
personally  and  wholesale  to  the  indigo  dealers,  I  had  no  competition  to 
fear,  and  my  net  profit  on  this  article  was  on  an  average  £10,000  annually, 
with  6  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  employed. 

Heaven  continued  to  bless  all  my  mercantile  undertakings  in  a  won- 
derful manner,  so  that  at  the  end  of  1863  I  found  myself  in  possession 
of  a  fortune  such  as  my  ambition  had  never  ventured  to  aspire  to.  But 
in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  business  I  never  forgot  Troy,  or  the  agree- 
ment I  had  made  with  my  father  and  Minna  in  1830  to  excavate  it.  I 
loved  money  indeed,  but  solely  as  the  means  of  realizing  this  great  idea 
of  my  life.  Besides,  I  had  recommenced  business  much  against  my  will, 
and  merely  in  order  to  have  some  occupation  and  distraction  while  the 
tedious  lawsuit  with  the  merchant  who  had  attacked  me  was  going  on. 
When  therefore  his  appeal  had  been  rejected  by  the  Senate,  and  I  had 
received  from  him  the  last  payment,  in  December  1863, 1  began  to  liqui- 
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date  my  business.  But  before  devoting  myself  entirely  to  archaeology, 
and  to  the  realization  of  the  dream  of  my  life,  I  wished  to  see  a  little 
more  of  the  world.  So  I  started  in  April,  1864,  for  Tunis,  to  investigate 
the  ruins  of  Carthage,  and  went  thence,  by  way  of  Egypt,  to  India, 
visited  in  succession  the  island  of  Ceylon,  Madras,  Calcutta,  Benares, 
Agra,  Lucknow,  Delhi,  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  Singapore,  and  the 
island  of  Java,  and  stayed  for  two  months  in  China,  where  I  visited  Hong 
Kong,  Canton,  Amoy,  Foochoo,  Shanghai,  Tin-Sin,  Peking,  and  the  Great 
Wall.  I  then  went  to  Yokohama  and  Jeddo  in  Japan,  and  thence  crossed 
the  Pacific  Ocean  in  a  small  English  vessel  to  San  Francisco  in  California. 
Our  passage  lasted  fifty  days,  which  I  employed  in  writing  my  first  work, 
La  Chine  et  le  Japon.^.  From  San  Francisco  I  went,  by  way  of  Nicaragua, 
to  the  Eastern  United  States,  travelled  through  most  of  them,  visited 
Havannah  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  spring  of  1866  settled  down 
in  Paris  to  study  archflBology,  henceforth  with  no  other  interruption  than 
short  trips  to  America. 

§  II.    First  Visits  to  Ithaca,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  Troy: 

1868,  1870. 

At  last  I  was  able  to  realize  the  dream  of  my  life,  and  to  visit  at  my 
leisure  the  scene  of  those  events  which  had  always  had  such  an  intense 
interest  for  me,  and  the  country  of  the  heroes  whose  adventures  had 
delighted  and  comforted  my  childhood.  I  started  therefore,  in  April 
1868,  by  way  of  Home  and  Naples,  for  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  and  Ithaca. 
This  famous  island  I  investigated  carefully ;  but  the  only  excavations  I 
made  there  were  in  the  so-called  Castle  of  Ulysses,  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Aetos.  I  found  the  local  character  of  Ithaca  to  agree  perfectly  with  the 
indications  of  the  Odyssey ,  and  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  this  island 
more  fully  in  the  subsequent  pages. 

I  afterwards  visited  the  Peloponnesus,  and  particularly  examined  the 
ruins  of  Mycenae,  where  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  passage  in  Pausanias' 
in  which  the  Boyal  Sepulchres  are  mentioned,  and  which  has  now  become 
so  famous,  had  been  wrongly  interpreted ;  and  that,  contrary  to  the  general 
belief,  those  tombs  were  not  at  all  understood  by  that  writer  to  be  in  the 
lower  town,  but  in  the  Acropolis  itself.  I  visited  Athens,  and  started 
from  the  Piraeus  for  the  Dardanelles,  whence  I  went  to  the  village  of 
Bounarbashi,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Plain  of  Troy.  Bounarbashi, 
together  with  the  rocky  heights  behind  it,  called  the  Bali  Dagh,  had  until 
then,  in  recent  timeSy  been  almost  universally  considered  to  be  the  site  of 
the  Homeric  Ilium ;  the  springs  at  the  foot  of  that  village  having  been 
regarded  as  the  two  springs  mentioned  by  Homer, ^®  one  of  which  sent 
forth  warm,  the  other  cold  water.  But,  instead  of  only  two  springs,  I 
found  thirty-four,  and  probably  there  are  forty,  the  site  of  them  being 
called  by  the  Turks  Kirk-Gios, — that  is  to  say, "  forty  eyes  ;"  moreover, 
I  found  in  all  the  springs  a  uniform  temperature  of  17^  centigrade, 
equal  to  62° -6  Fahrenheit.     In  addition  to  this,  the  distance  of  Bounar- 

•  Paris,  1866,  Librairio  Centmle.  »  Pnas.  ii.  16,  §  4.  »•  11.  xxii.  147-156. 
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bashi  from  the  Hellespont  is,  in  a  straight  line,  eight  miles,  whilst  all  the 
indications  of  the  Uiad  seem  to  prove  that  the  distance  between  Ilium 
and  the  Hellespont  was  bnt  very  short,  hardly  exceeding  three  miles. 
Nor  would  it  have  been  possible  for  Achilles  to  have  pursued  Hector  in 
the  plain  round  the  waUs  of  Troy,  had  Troy  stood  on  the  summit  of 
Bounarbashi.  I  was  therefore  at  once  convinced  that  the  Homeric  city 
could  not  possibly  have  been  here.  Nevertheless,  I  wished  to  investigate 
so  important  a  matter  by  actual  excavations,  and  took  a  number  of  work- 
men to  sink  pits  in  hundreds  of  different  places,  between  the  forty  springs 
and  the  extremity  of  the  heights.  But  at  the  springs,  as  well  as  in 
Bounarbashi  and  everywhere  else,  I  found  only  pure  virgin  soil,  and  struck 
the  rock  at  a  very  small  depth.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  heights  alone 
there  are  some  ruins  belonging  to  a  very  small  fortified  place,  which  I 
hold  with  the  learned  archaeologist,  my  friend  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  United 
States  yice-C!onsul  at  the  Dardanelles,  to  be  identical  with  the  ancient 
city  of  Gergis.  Here  the  late  Austrian  Consul,  Q,  von  Hahn,  made  some 
excavations,  in  May  1864,  in  company  with  the  astronomer  Schmidt,  of 
Athens.  The  average  depth  of  the  dibria  was  found  not  to  exceed  a  foot 
and  a  half;  and  Von  Hahn,  as  well  as  myself,  discovered  there  only  frag- 
ments of  inferior  Hellenic  pottery  of  the  Macedonian  time,  and  not  a 
single  relic  of  archaic  pottery.  The  walls  too  of  this  little  citadel,  in 
which  so  many  great  luminaries  of  archceology  have  recognized  the  walls 
of  Priam's  Pergamus,  have  been  erroneously  called  Cyclopean. 

Bounarbashi  having  thus  given  negative  results,  I  next  carefully 
examined  all  the  heights  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Trojan  Plain, 
but  my  researches  bore  no  fruits  until  I  came  to  the  site  of  the  city 
eaUed  by  Strabo  New  Ilium,^  which  is  at  a  distance  of  only  three  miles 
from  the  Hellespont,  and  perfectly  answers  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  respects,  to  the  topographical  requirements  of  the  Iliad.  My 
particular  attention  was  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  imposing  position 
and  natural  fortifications  of  the  hill  called  Hissabuk,  which  formed  the 
north-western  comer  of  Novum  Ilium,  and  seemed  to  me  to  mark  the 
site  of  its  Acropolis  as  well  as  of  the  Pergamus  of  Priam.  According 
to  the  measurement  of  my  friend  M.  £mile  Burnouf,  honorary  director  of 
the  French  School  at  Athens,  the  elevation  of  this  hill  is  49"*  *  43  metres 
or  162  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  a  hole  dug  here  at  random  by  two  villagers,  some  twenty-five  years 
ago,  on  the  brink  of  the  northern  slope,  in  a  part  of  the  hill  which 
belonged  to  two  Turks  of  Koum-Ealeh,  there  was  found  a  small  treasure 
of  about  1200  silver  staters  of  Antiochus  III. 

The  first  recent  writer  who  asserted  the  identity  of  Hissarlik  with  the 
Homeric  Troy  was  Maclaren.*  He  showed  by  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ments that  Troy  could  never  have  been  on  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi, 
and  that,  if  it  ever  existed,  Hissarlik  must  mark  its  site.     But  already 

■  Or,  to  use  hu  exjiet  phrase,  **  the  present  »  Dissertation  on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain 

niwn,"  the  Ilium  of  his  d»y,  ri  rw  "Utor,  ^  of  Troy,  Edinburgh,  1822;  and  The  Plain  of 
WW  Hkts^  rh  myi^ptwh^^lXiow.  Troy  described,  Edinburgh,  1863. 
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before  him,  Dr.  Edw.  Dan.  Clarke^  had  declared  himself  against  Bounar- 
bashi,  and  thought  that  the  Homeric  city  had  been  at  the  village  of 
Chiblak,  a  theory  afterwards  adopted  by  P.  Barker  Webb.*  Such  weighty 
authorities  as  George  Grote,*  Julius  Braun,*  and  Gustav  von  Ecken- 
brecher/  have  also  declared  in  favour  of  Hissarlik.  Mr.  Frank  Calvert 
further,  who  began  by  upholding  the  theory  which  placed  Troy  at 
Bounarbashi,  became,  through  the  arguments  of  the  above  writers,  and 
particularly,  it  appears,  through  those  of  Maclaren  and  Barker  Webb,  a 
convert  to  the  Troy-Hissarlik  theory  and  a  valiant  champion  of  it.  He 
owns  nearly  one-half  of  Hissarlik,  and  in  two  small  ditches  he  bad  dug  on 
his  property  he  had  brought  to  light  before  my  visit  some  remains  of  the 
Macedonian  and  Boman  periods ;  as  well  as  part  of  the  wall  of  Hellenic 
masonry,  which,  according  to  Plutarch  (in  his  Life  of  Alexander),  was 
built,  by  Lysimachus.  I  at  once  decided  to  commence  excavations  here, 
and  announced  this  intention  in  the  work  lihaque^  le  PSloponnese  et  Troie, 
which  I  published  at  the  end  of  1868.*  Having  sent  a  copy  of  this  work, 
together  with  a  dissertation  in  ancient  Greek,  to  the  University  of  Bostock, 
that  learned  body  honoured  me  with  the  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
With  unremitting  zeal  I  have  ever  since  endeavoured  to  show  myself 
worthy  of  the  dignity  conferred  on  me. 

In  the  book  referred  to  I  mentioned  (p.  97)  that,  according  to  my 
interpretation  of  the  passage  of  Pausanias  (ii.  16,  §  4)  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  Sepulchres  at  Mycenae,  the  Boyal  Tombs  must  be  looked 
for  ,in  the  Acropolis  itself,  and  not  in  the  lower  town.  As  this  inter- 
pretation of  mine  was  in  opposition  to  that  of  all  other  scholars,  it  was 
at  the  time  refused  a  hearing ;  now,  however,  that  in  1876  I  have  actu- 
ally found  these  sepulchres,  with  their  immense  treasures,  on  the  very 
site  indicated  by  me,  it  would  seem  that  my  critics  were  in  the  wrong 
and  not  myself. 

Circumstances  obliged  me  to  remain  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year 
1869  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was  therefore  only  in  April  1870 
that  I  was  able  to  return  to  Hissarlik  and  make  a  preliminary  excavation, 
in  order  to  test  the  depth  to  which  the  artificial  soil  extended.  I  made  it 
at  the  north-western  corner,  in  a  place  where  the  hill  had  increased 
considerably  in  size,  and  where,  consequently,  the  accumulation  of  debris 
of  the  Hellenic  period  was  very  great.  Hence  it  was  only  after  digging 
16  ft.  below  the  surface,  that  I  laid  bare  a  wall  of  huge  stones,  ejft. 
thick,  which,  as  my  later  excavations  have  shown,  belonged  to  a  tower 
of  the  Macedonian  epoch. 


•  Travels  m  various  Countries  of  Europe^  Asia^  Zeitalter^   Heidelberg,   1856-1858,  ii.  pp.  206- 
and  Africa;  London,  1812.  274. 

•  Topographs  de  la  Troade ;  Paris,  1844.  '  Die  Laga  des  ffomerischen  Troja  ;    Diissel- 
»  Huft.  of  Greece;  4th  edit.  London,  1872,  i.  dorf,  1875. 

pp.  305,306.  •  In  French,  published  by C.  Reinwald,  15  me 

•  Oeschichte  der  Kunst  in  ikrem  Entwicklungs-  des  Saints  Pferes,  Paris ;  in  German,  by  F.  A. 
gangCf  Wiesbaden,  1856 ;  and  ffotner  und  Mm  Brockhaus,  Leipzig. 
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§  in.    First  Tear's  Work  at  Hissarlik:  1871. 

In  order  to  carry  on  more  extensive  excavations  I  needed  a  firman 
from  the  Sublime  Porte,  which  I  only  obtained  in  September  1871, 
through  the  kind  offices  of  my  friends  the  United  States  Minister 
Besident  at  Constantinople,  Mr.  Wyne  McVeagh,  and  the  late  dragoman 
of  the  United  States  Legation,  Mr.  John  P.  Brown. 

At  length,  on  the  27th  of  September,  I  made  my  way  to  the  Darda- 
nelles, together  with  my  wife,  Sophia  Schliemann,  who  is  a  native  of 
Athens  and  a  warm  admirer  of  Homer,  and  who,  with  glad  enthusiasm, 
joined  me  in  executing  the  great  work  which,  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
my  childish  simplicity  had  agreed  upon  with  my  father  and  planned  with 
Minna.  But  we  met  with  ever-recurring  difficulties  on  the  part  of  the 
Turkish  authorities,  and  it  was  not  until  the  11th  of  October  that  we 
could  fairly  commence  our  work.  There  being  no  other  shelter,  we  were 
obliged  to  live  in  the  neighbouring  Turkish  village  of  Chiblak,  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  from  Hissarlik.  After  working  with  an  average  number  of 
eighty  labourers  daily  up  to  the  24th  of  November,  we  were  compelled 
to  cease  the  excavations  for  the  winter.  But  during  that  interval  we  had 
been  able  to  make  a  large  trench  on  the  face  of  the  steep  northern  slope, 
and  to  dig  down  to  a  depth  of  33  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  hill. 

We  first  found  there  the  remains  ot  the  later  Aeolic  Ilium,  which, 
on  an  average,  reached  to  a  depth  of  6^  ft.  Unfortunately  we  were 
obliged  to  destroy  the  foundations  of  a  building,  59  ft.  long  and  43  ft. 
broad,  of  large  wrought  stones,  which,  by  the  inscriptions  found  in  or 
close  to  it,  which  will  be  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  Greek  Ilium,  seems 
to  have  been  the  Bouleuterion  or  Senate  House.  Below  these  Hellenic 
ruins,  and  to  a  depth  of  about  13  ft.,  the  debris  contained  a  few  stones, 
and  some  very  coarse  hand-made  pottery.  Below  this  stratum  I  came  to 
a  large  number  of  house-walls,  of  unwrought  stones  cemented  with  earth, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  met  with  immense  quantities  of  stone  implements 
and  saddle-querns,  together  with  more  coarse  hand-made  pottery.  From 
about  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  below  the  surface,  nothing  was  found  but  calcined 
dAriSy  immense  masses  of  sun-dried  or  slightly-baked  bricks  and  house- 
walls  of  the  same,  numbers  of  saddle-querns,  but  fewer  stone  implements 
of  other  kinds,  and  much  better  hand-made  pottery.  At  a  depth  of  30  ft. 
and  33  ft.  we  discovered  fragments  of  house-walls  of  large  stones,  many 
of  them  rudely  hewn ;  we  also  came  upon  a  great  many  very  large  blocks. 
The  stones  of  these  house- walls  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  violent  earthquake.  My  instruments  for  excavating 
were  very  imperfect :  I  had  to  work  with  only  pickaxes,  wooden  shovels, 
baskets,  and  eight  wheelbarrows. 

§  IV.    Second  Year's  Work  at  Hissarlik  :  1872. 

I  returned  to  Hissarlik  with  my  wife  at  the  end  of  March  1872, 
and  resumed  the  excavations  with  100  workmen.  But  I  was  soon  able 
to  increase  the  number  of  my  labourers  to  130,  and  had  often  even 
150  men  at  work.     I  was  now  well  prepared  for  the  work,  having  been 
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provided  by  my  honoured  friends,  Messrs.  John  Henry  Schroder  &  Co. 
of  London,  with  the  very  best  English  wheelbarrows,  pickaxes,  and 
spades,  and  having  also  procured  three  overseers  and  an  engineer,  Mr. 
A.  Laurent,  to  make  the  maps  and  plans.  The  last  received  monthly 
£20,  the  overseers  £6  each,  and  my  servant  £7  4«. ;  whilst  the  daily 
wages  of  my  common  labourers  were  1  fr.  80  c,  or  about  18  pence 
sterling.  I  now  built  on  the  top  of  Hissarlik  a  wooden  house,  with  three 
rooms  and  a  magazine,  kitchen,  &c.,  and  covered  the  buildings  with 
waterproof  felt  to  protect  them  from  the  rain.* 


2Ho.  1.    Troy  as  seen  from  Koiim  Klol,  In  June  1879. 

On  the  steep  northern  slope  of  Hissarlik,  which  rises  at  an  angle 
of  45°,  and  at  a  perpendicular  depth  of  46^  ft.  below  the  surface,  I 
dug  out  a  platform  233  ft.  wide,  and  found  there  an  immense  number  of 
poisonous  snakes;  among  them  remarkably  numerous  specimens  of  the 
small  brown  adder  called  antelion  (avTqXiov)^  which  is  hardly  thicker 
than  an  earthworm,  and  gets  its  name  from  the  vulgar  belief,  that  the 
person  bitten  by  it  only  survives  till  sunset. 

I  first  struck  the  rock  at  a  depth  of  about  53  ft.  below  the  surface  of 
the  hill,  and  found  the  lowest  stratum  of  artificial  soil  to  consist  of  very 
compact  debris  of  houses,  as  hard  as  stone,  and  house- walls  of  small 
pieces  of  unwrought  or  very  rudely  cut  limestone,  put  together  so  that 
the  joint  between  two  of  the  stones  in  a  lower  layer  is  always  covered  by 
a  single  stone  in  the  course  above  it.  This  lowest  stratum  was  succeeded 
by  house-walls  built  of  large  limestone  blocks,  generally  unwrought,  but 
often  rudely  cut  into  something  resembling  a  quadrangular  shape.  Some- 
times I  came  upon  large  masses  of  such  massive  blocks  lying  close  upon 
one  another,  and  having  all  the  appearance  of  being  the  broken  walls 
of  some  large  building.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  general  conflagration, 
either  in  this  stratum  of  buildings  built  with  large  stones  or  in  the 
lowest  layer  of  debris;  indeed,  the  multitudinous  shells  found  in  these 
two  lowest  strata  are  uninjured,  which  sufficiently  proves  that  they  have 
not  been  exposed  to  a  great  heat.     I  found  in  these  two  lowest  strata  the 


^  Thcbe  hou!»eb  are  i-et-n  in  the  views  on  the  &ubse<jueut  pages,  No.  5  on  j».  29,  &f. 
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same  stone  implements  as  before,  but  the  pottery  is  different.     The 
pottery  differs  also  from  that  in  the  upper  strata. 

As  the  catting  of  the  great  platform  on  the  north  side  of  Hissarlik 
adranced  but  slowly,  I  began  on  the  1st  of  May  a  second  large  trench 
from  the  south  side ;  but  the  slope  being  there  but  slight,  I  was  forced 
to  give  it  a  dip  of  14"*.  I  here  brought  to  light,  near  the  surface,  a 
pretty  bastion,  composed  of  large  blocks  of  limestone,  which  may  date 
from  the  time  of  Lysimachus.  The  southern  part  of  Hissarlik  has  been 
farmed  principally  by  the  debris  of  the  later  or  Novum  Hium,  and  for 
this  reason  Greek  antiquities  are  found  here  at  a  much  greater  depth  than 
on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

As  it  was  my  object  to  excavate  Tboy,  which  I  expected  to  find 
in  one  of  the  lower  cities,  I  was  forced  to  demolish  many  interesting 
ruins  in  the  upper  strata;  as,  for  example,  at  a  depth  of  20ft.  below 
the  surface,  the  ruins  of  a  pre-historic  building  10  ft.  high,  the  walls 
of  wfaidi  consisted  of  hewn  blocks  of  limestone  perfectly  smooth  and 
eemented  with  clay.  The  building  evidently  belonged  to  the  fourth  of 
the  enormous  strata  of  debris  in  succession  from  the  virgin  soil;  and 
if,  as  cannot  be  doubted,  each  stratum  represents  the  ruins  of  a  distinct 
city,  it  belonged  to  the  fourth  city.  It  redted  on  the  calcined  bricks  and 
other  debris  of  the  third  city,^®  the  latter  being  apparently  marked  by 
the  ruins  of  four  different  houses,  which  had  succeeded  each  other  on 
the  site,  and  of  which  the  lowest  had  been  founded  on  remnants  of 
walls  or  loose  stones  of  the  second  city.  I  was  also  forced  to  destroy 
a  small  channel  made  of  green  sandstone,  8  in.  broad  and  7  in.  deep, 
which  I  found  at  a  depth  of  about  36  ft.  below  the  surface,  and  which 
probably  served  as  the  gutter  of  a  house. 

With  the  consent  of  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  I  also  began  on  the  20th 
of  June,  with  the  help  of  seventy  labourers,  to  excavate  in  his  field  on 
the  north  side  of  Hissarlik,^  where,  close  to  my  large  platform  and  at  a 
perpendicular  depth  of  40  ft.  below  the  plateau  of  the  hill,  I  dug  out 
of  its  slope  another  platform,  about  109  ft.  broad,  with  an  upper  ter- 
race and  side  galleries,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  debris. 
No  sooner  had  I«  commenced  the  work  than  I  struck  against  a  marble 
triglyph  with  a  splendid  metope,  representing  Phoebus  Apollo  and  the 
four  horses  of  the  Sun.^  This  triglyph,  as  well  as  a  number  of  drums 
of  Doric  columns  which  I  found  there,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  a  temple 
of  Apollo  of  the  Doric  order  once  existed  on  the  spot,  which  had,  how- 
ever, been  so  completely  destroyed  that  I  did  not  discover  even  a  stone 
of  its  foundations  in  situ. 

When  I  had  dug  this  platform  for  a  distance  of  82  feet  into  the  hill, 
I  found  that  I  had  commenced  it  at  least  16^  ft.  too  high,  and  I  therefore 
abandoned  it,  contenting  myself  with  cutting  into  its  centre  a  trench 


**  In  my  former  work,  Troy  and  its  Remains,  *  See  the  large  trench  marked  v  on  t  he  north 

this  burnt  city,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  Ilium  of  side  to  the  right  of  point  c,  on  Plan  I.  (of  Troy). 

Homer,   was  reckoned  as  the   second  from   the  '  See  the  engraving  and  description  in  the 

rifgin  soil.     The  reasons  for  now  reckoning  it  chapter  on  the  Greek  Ilium. 
the  third  will  be  giren  at  the  proper  place. 
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No.  2.  FroQl  View  of  WalU  belonging  lo  the  First  and 
Second  Cities. 
The  wall  p  is  built  of  large  blocks  Joined  with  small  ones; 
Its  courses  are  sloping,  and  appear  to  have  followed  the 
dip  of  the  ancient  soli.  The  wall  a  is  still  more  ancient ; 
it  Is  an  abomurui  or  retaining  wall,  and  has  served  to 
sustain  the  slope  of  the  bill. 


26  ft.  wide  at  the  top  and  13  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom.^    At  a  distance  of 
131  ft.  from  the  slope  of  the  hill,  I  came  upon  a  great  wall,  10  ft.  high 

and  e^ft.  thick  (see  No.  2,  b), 
the  top  of  which  is  just  34  ft. 
below  the  surface.  It  is  built  in 
the  so-called  Cyclopean  manner, 
of  large  blocks  joined  together 
with  small  ones :  it  had  at  one 
time  been  much  higher,  as  the 
quantity  of  stones  lying  beside 
it  seemed  to  prove.  It  evidently 
belonged  to  the  city  built  with 
large  stones,  the  second  in  suc- 
cession from  the  virgin  soil.  At 
a  depth  of  6  ft.  below  this  wall  I 
found  a  retaining  wall  of  smaller 
stones  (see  No.  2,  a),  rising  at  an 
angle  of  45^  This  latter  wall 
must  of  course  be  much  older 
than  the  former:  it  evidently 
served  to  support  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  it  proves  beyond  any  doubt 
that,  since  its  erection,  the  hill  had  increased  131  ft.  in  breadth  and  34  ft. 
in  height.  As  my  friend  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce  was  the  first  to  point  out, 
this  wall.  A,  is  built  in  exactly  the  same  style  as  the  house-walls  of  the 
first  and  lowest  city,  the  joint  between  two  of  the  stones  in  the  lower 
layer  being  always  covered  by  a  third  in  the  upper  layer.  Accordingly, 
in  agreement  with  him,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  this  wall  to  the 
first  city.  The  debris  of  the  lower  stratum  being  as  hard  as  stone,  I 
had  very  great  difficulty  in  excavating  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
I  found  it  easier  to  undermine  it  by  cutting  it  vertically,  and  with  the 
help  of  windlasses  and  enormous  iron  levers,  nearly  10  ft.  in  length  and 
6  in.  in  circumference,  to  loosen  and  so  break  it  down  in  fragments 
16  ft.  high,  16  ft.  broad,  and  10  ft.  thick.  But  I  found  this  manner  of 
excavating  very  dangerous,  two  workmen  having  been  buried  alive  under  a 
mass  of  debris  of  2560  cubic  feet,  and  having  been  saved  as  by  a  miracle. 
In  consequence  of  this  accident  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  running  the  great 
platform  233  ft.  broad  through  the  whole  length  of  the  hill,  and  decided 
on  first  digging  a  trench,  98  ft.  wide  at  the  top  and  65  ft.  at  the  bottom.^ 

As  the  great  extent  of  my  excavations  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to 
work  with  no  less  than  from  120  to  150  labourers,  I  was  obliged,  on  the 
1st  of  June,  on  account  of  the  harvest  season,  to  increase  the  daily  wages 
to  2  francs.  But  even  this  would  not  have  enabled  me  to  collect  the 
requisite  number  of  men,  had  not  the  late  Mr.  Max  Miiller,  German 
Consul  at  Gallipoli,  sent  me  40  workmen  from  that  place.     After  the  1st 


*  See  this  trench  marked  w  in  the  middle  of 
the  large  trench  v,  to  the  right  of  i>oint  c  on 
IMnn  I.  (of  Troy). 

*  See  No.  4,  p.  28,  to  the  right ;  also  Sectional 


Plan  III.  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  the  letters 
x-Y  on  this  plan  marking  the  east  side  of  this 
great  trench,  which  is  indicated  by  the  same 
letters  on  Plan  I.  (of  Troy). 
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of  July,  however,  I  easily  procured  a  constant  supply  of  150  workmen. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Charles  Cookson,  English  Consul  at  Constan- 
tinople, I  secured  10  hand-oarts,  which  are  drawn  by  two  men  and  pushed 
by  a  third.  I  thus  had  10  hand-carts  and  88  wheelbarrows  to  work  with, 
in  addition  to  which  I  kept  6  horse-carts,  each  of  which  cost  5  francs 
or  4s.  a  day,  so  that  the  total  cost  of  my  excavations  amounted  to  more 
than  400  francs  (£16)  a  day.  Besides  screw-jacks,  chains  and  wind- 
lasses, my  implements  consisted  of  24  large  iron  levers,  108  spades,  and 
103  pickaxes,  all  of  the  best  English  manufacture.     I  had  three  capital 


Not  a.    The  Great  Tower  of  Ilinm«  seen  from  the  S.R.    The  top  is  8  v.  (26  ft.)  below  the  surface  of  the  bill : 
the  foundation  to  on  the  rock,  14  u.  (46)  ft.)  deep:  tbe  height  of  the  Tower  is  20ft. 

foremen,  and  my  wife  and  myself  were  present  at  the  work  from  sunrise 
to  sunset;  but  our  difficulties  increased  continually  with  the  daily 
augmenting  distance  to  which  we  had  to  remove  the  dihris.  Besides 
this,  the  constant  strong  gale  from  the  north,  which  drove  a  blinding 
dust  into  our  eyes,  was  exceedingly  troublesome. 

On  tbe  south  side  of  the  hill,  where  on  account  of  the  slight  natural 
slope  I  had  to  make  my  great  trench  with  an  inclination  of  76°,  I  dis- 
covered, at  a  distance  of  197  ft.  from  its  entrance,  a  great  mass  of  masonry, 
consisting  of  two   distinct  walls,   each  about   15  ft.   broad,  built   close 
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together,  and  fonnded  on  the  rock  at  a  depth  of  46^  ft.  below  the  surface. 
Both  are  20  ft.  high  ;  the  outer  wall  slopes  on  the  south  side  at  an  angle 
of  15°,  and  is  vertical  on  the  north  side.  The  inner  wall  falls  off  at  an 
angle  of  45"^  on  its  south  side,  which  is  opposite  to  the  north  side  of  the 
outer  wall.  There  is  thus  a  deep  hollow  between  the  two  walls.  The 
outer  wall  is  built  of  smaller  stones  cemented  with  clay,  but  it  does 
not  consist  of  solid  masonry.  The  inner  wall  is  built  of  large  unwrought 
blocks  of  limestone ;  it  has  on  the  north  side  solid  masonry  to  a  depth 
of  only  4  ft.,  and  leans  here  against  a  sort  of  rampart  65j^  ft.  broad  and 
16i  ft.  high,  partly  composed  of  the  limestone  which  had  to  be  removed 
in  order  to  level  the  rock  for  building  the  walls  upon  it.  These  two  walls 
are  perfectly  flat  on  the  top,  and  have  never  been  higher ;  they  are  140  ft. 
long,  their  aggregate  breadth  being  40  ft.  on  the  east  and  30  ft.  at  the 
west  end.  The  remnants  of  brick  walls  and  masses  of  broken  bricks, 
pottery,  whorls,  stone  implements,  saddlequem-stones,  &c.,  with  which 
they  were  covered,  appear  to  indicate  that  they  were  used  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  third  or  burnt  city,  as  the  substructions  of  a  great  tower  ; 
and  I  shall  therefore,  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  call  these  walls,  through- 
out the  present  work,  "  the  Great  Tower,"  though  they  may  originally 
have  been  intended  by  their  builders  for  a  different  purpose.  The  accom- 
panying engraving  (No.  3)  gives  a  sketch  of  the  two  walls  as  they  looked 
when  they  were  first  brought  to  light  and  when  they  still  appeared  to 
be  one  solid  mass  of  masonry.  A  much  better  view  of  these  two  great 
walls  is  given  by  the  engraving  No.  144. 

§  V.    Third  Year's  Work  at  TTTsaART.TK :  1873. 

I  ceased  excavating  on  the  14th  of  August,  1872,  and  resumed  my 
operations,  in  company  with  my  wife,  on  the  1st  of  February  of  the 
following  year.  In  the  preceding  autumn,  by  the  side  of  my  two  wooden 
buildings,  we  had  built  a  house  for  ourselves  composed  of  stones  brought 
to  light  in  my  excavations,  and  had  made  the  walls  2  ft.  thick ;  ^  but  we 
were  compelled  to  let  our  foremen  occupy  it,  as  they  were  not  sufficiently 
provided  with  clothes  and  wrappers,  and  would  otherwise  have  perished 
during  the  great  cold  of  the  winter.  My  poor  wife  and  myself,  therefore, 
suffered  very  much,  since  the  icy  north  wind,  which  recals  Homer's  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  blasts  of  Boreas,  blew  with  such  violence  through 
the  chinks  of  our  house- walls,  which  were  made  of  planks,  that  we  were 
not  even  able  to  light  our  lamps  in  the  evening ;  and  although  we  had 
fire  on  the  hearth,  yet  the  thermometer  showed  —4°  Reaumur  or  23° 
Fahrenheit,  while  the  water  which  stood  near  the  hearth  froze  into  solid 
masses.  During  the  day  we  could  to  some  degree  bear  the  cold  by  work- 
ing in  the  excavations,  but  in  the  evenings  we  had  nothing  to  keep  us 
warm  except  our  enthusiasm  for  the  great  work  of  discovering  Troy.* 

*  See  engraTing  No.  9,  p.  34,  the  house  to  out  this  work  use  the  name  "Troy,"  specially 

the  right,  represented  also  on  No.  10,  p.  35,  on  employing  it  to  denote  the  burnt  city,  the  third 

which  the  house  to  the  left  is  one  of  the  wooden  in  succession  from  the  virgin  soil,  whatever  may 

buildings  removed  hither.  be  the  name  which  will  be  ultimately  given  to 

'  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  1  shall  through-  it  by  the  scientific  world. 
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Once  we  had  the  narrowest  possible  escape  from  being  burnt  alive. 
The  stones  of  oar  fireplace  rested  merely  npon  the  boards  of  the  floor, 
and,  whether  through  a  crevice  in  the  cement  between  the  stones  or  from 
some  other  cause,  one  night  the  floor  took  fire ;  and  when  I  accidentally 
awoke  at  3  o'clock,  I  found  flames  extending  over  a  large  part  of  it.  The 
room  was  filled  with  dense  smoke,  and  the  north  wall  was  just  beginning 
to  catch  fire;  a  few  seconds  would  have  sufficed  to  burn  a  hole  into  it, 
and  the  whole  house  would  then  have  been  in  flames  in  less  than  a 
minute,  for  a  high  north  gale  was  blowing  on  that  side.  I  did  not, 
however,  lose  my  presence  of  mind.  Pouring  the  contents  of  a  bath  upon 
the  burning  wall,  I  at  once  stopped  the  fire  in  that  direction.  Our  cries 
awoke  a  labourer  who  was  asleep  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  he  called  the 
foremen  from  the  stone  house  to  our  assistance.  Without  losing  a  moment 
they  fetched  hammers,  iron  levers,  and  pickaxes :  the  floor  was  broken 
up,  torn  to  pieces,  and  quantities  of  damp  earth  thrown  upon  it,  as  we 
had  no  water.  But,  as  the  lower  beams  were  bxLrning  in  many  places,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  we  got  the  fire  under  and  all  danger 
was  at  an  end. 

For  the  first  three  weeks  I  had  an  average  number  of  100  workmen 
only,  but  on  the  24th  of  February  we  were  able  to  increase  the  number 
to  158,  and  later  on  to  160,  which  remained  our  average  number  of 
labourers  up  to  the  last. 

Besides  continuing  the  excavations  on  the  north  side  in  the  field  of 
Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  I  opened  another  trench,  42J^  ft.  broad,  on  the  same 
side,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  large  platform,^  upon  which  I  had  to 
throw  the  greater  part  of  the  debris  which  was  dug  up,  as  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  carry  it  to  a  greater  distance.  I  also  dug  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  from  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  ancient 
city.® 

As  the  hill  at  this  point  has  only  a  very  gradual  slope,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  give  the  new  trench  a  considerable  dip,  but  nevertheless  was 
able  to  make  eight  side  passages  for  removing  the  dSbris.  Experience 
had  shown  me  that  much  precious  time  was  lost  in  breaking  down  an 
earthen  wall  with  long  iron  levers  driven  in  by  a  ram,  and  that  it  was 
much  more  profitable  and  less  dangerous  for  the  workmen  to  keep  the 
earthen  wall  always  at  an  ascending  angle  of  SS'',  since  they  can  then 
dig  as  occasion  requires,  and  cut  away  the  dAris  from  below  with 
pickaxes. 

In  this  new  trench  I  had  first  to  break  through  a  wall  10  ft.  thick, 
consisting  of  large  blocks  of  marble,  most  of  which  were  drums  of 
Corinthian  columns  cemented  with  lime ;  then  I  had  to  pierce  the  wall  of 
Lysimachus,  which  was  also  10  ft.  thick,  and  built  of  large  hewn  stones. 
Besides  this,  we  had  to  cut  our  way  through  two  Trojan  walls,  the  first 
5^  ft.  thick,  and  the  second  10  ft. ;  both  consisting  of  stones  joined 
together  vnth  earth.*    While  making  this  excavation  I  found  a  great 

'  See  Ko.  4  to  the  left,  and  on  Plan  I.  (of      and  on  Sectional  Plan  IV.  the  points  z-z. 
Troy)  the  letters  P  p  to  the  sonth  of  point  C.  'See  ibicL 

•  Sec   on   Plan  I.  (of  Troy)  the  trench  Z-z 
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number  of  large  earthen  wine-jars  {iriOoi),  from  3J  to  6§  ft.  high  and 
from  2  to  4  ft.  wide,  as  well  as  nnmeroas  drums  of  Corinthian  columns 


and  other  sculptured  blocks  of  marble.      All  these   marbles  must  have 
belonged  to  the  Hellenic  buildings,  the  southern  wall  of  which  I  laid 
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bare  to  a  distance  of  285^  ft.^®  At  first  this  wall  is  composed  of  small 
stones  joined  with  cement,  and  it  rests  npon  well-hewn  blocks  of  lime- 
stone ;  farther  on  it  consists  solely  of  this  latter  masonry.  The  direction 
of  the  wall,  and  hence  of  the  whole  bnilding,  is  east  south-east. 

Three  inscriptions,  which  I  found  among  its  ruins,^^  and  one  of  which 
states  that  it  was  set  up  in  the  /epoi/— that  is  to  say,  in  the  temple — 
leave  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  temple  of  the  Ilian  Athene,  the  woXi- 
ovx^  Oed^  for  it  is  only  this  sanctuary  that  could  have  been  called 
simply  TO  lepop  on  account  of  its  size  and  importance,  which  surpassed 
that  of  all  the  other  temples  of  Novum  Ilium. 


No.  6.    The  Excavations  below  the  Temple  of  Atben^.    From  the  East. 
Ab  the  excavations  speared  in  April  1873. 

Its  foundations  nowhere  extended  to  a  greater  depth  than  6J^  ft.  The 
floor,  which  consisted  of  large  slabs  of  limestone  resting  upon  double 
layers  of  hewn  blocks  of  the  same  material,  was  frequently  covered  with 
only  a  foot  of  vegetable  soil,  and  never  with  more  than  3J  ft.  of  it. 
This  explains  the  total  absence  of  entire  sculptures ;  for  whatever  sculp- 
tures there  were  in  or  upon  the  temple  could  not  sink  into  the  ground 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  when  the  building  was  destroyed,  and  they 
therefore  remained  on  the  surface  for  many  centuries,  till  they  were 
broken  up  by  religious  zeal  or  out  of  sheer  mischief.  Hence  we  can 
easily  explain  the  enormous  mass  of  fragments  of  statues  which  cover 
the  entire  hill.  In  order  to  bring  Troy  itself  to  light,  I  was  forced  to 
sacrifice  the  ruins  of  this  temple,  of  which  I  left  standing  only  some 
parts  of  the  north  and  south  walls.^ 


»•  See  Sectional  Plan  IV.,  line  z-z,  and  Plan  I. 
(of  Troj)  ander  the  saroe  letters. 

"  They  will  be  ?iven  in  the  chapter  on  the 


Greek  Ilium. 

*  See  the  woodcuts  No.  5,  No.  7,  and  Sectional 
Plan  IV.,  points  z-z  in  the  apper  row,  marked 


lai  T 

lOogle 
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Just  below  the  south  wall  of  the  temple  I  brought  to  light  the 
remains  of  a  small  round  cellar,  3J^  ft.  in  diameter  and  about  2j^  ft.  high, 
which  stood  beneath  the  foundations,  and  must  therefore  be  older  than  the 
temple.  It  was  built  of  chalk  and  stones,  but  the  inner  side  had  been 
daubed  over  with  a  kind  of  varnish  or  glaze,  and  had  a  glossy  appearance. 
This  small  cellar  was  filled  with  fragments  of  Greek  terra-cottas,  among 
which,  however,  I  found  six  small  vases  almost  uninjured. 

Below  the  temple,  at  a  depth  of  from  23  to  26  ft.  beneath  the  surfeu^, 
I  discovered  a  house  with  eight  or  nine  chambers :  ^  its  walls  consist 
of  small  stones  cemented  with  earth,  from  19§  to  25^  in.  thick.  Several 
of  these  walls  were  10  ft.  high,  and  on  some  of  them  could  be  seen  large 
patches  of  a  plaster  made  of  yellow  or  white  clay.  In  most  of  the  rooms 
the  floors  had  been  of  wood;  in  one  only  I  found  a  floor  of  unhewn 
slabs  of  limestone. 

By  the  side  of  the  house,  as  well  as  in  its  larger  apartments,  I  found 
a  great  quantity  of  human  bones,  but  only  two  skeletons,  which  must 
be  those  of  warriors,  for  they  were  found  at  a  depth  of  23  ft.,  with 
fragments  of  helmets  on  or  near  their  heads.  Unfortunately  the  frag- 
ments are  so  small  and  corroded,  that  the  helmets  cannot  be  put  together 
again ;  but  their  upper  portions  {(fxiXoi)  were  well  preserved,  and  a  draw- 
ing of  one  of  them  will  be  given  in  its  place.  My  honoured  friend. 
Professor  Eudolf  Virchow  of  Berlin,  has  kindly  made  exact  drawings  of 
these  skulls,  which  will  be  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  Third,  the  burnt 
City,  together  with  his  dissertation  on  them.  By  the  side  of  one  of 
the  skeletons,  I  found  a  large  lance-head,  of  which  I  shall  also  give 
a  drawing. 

The  quantity  of  pottery  found  in  and  around  this  house  was  really 
enormous.  It  deserves  particular  mention  that,  when  the  Temple  of 
Athene  was  built,  the  site  on  which  it  stood  was  artificially  levelled,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  cut  away.  This  is  proved  by  the  calcined 
ruins  of  the  burnt  city  which  are  here  found  immediately  below  the 
foundations  of  the  temple,  whereas  elsewhere  two  distinct  strata  of  dSbris, 
16  ft.  deep,  intervene  between  the  Hellenic  city  and  the  burnt  city. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  house  was  a  sacrificial  altar  of  a  very 
primitive  description,  which  is  turned  to  the  N.W.  by  W.,  and  consists 
of  a  slab  of  slate-granite  about  5i  ft.  long  and  54  ft.  broad.^  The 
upper  part  of  the  stone  is  cut  into  the  form  of  a  crescent,  probably 
to  facilitate  the  slaughter  of  the  animal  which  was  intended  for  sacrifice. 
About  4  ft.  below  the  sacrificial  altar  I  found  a  channel  made  of  slabs 
of  green  slate,  which  probably  served  to  carry  off  the  blood.  The  altar 
stood  on  a  pedestal  of  bricks  but  very  slightly  burnt,  and  was  surrounded 
by  an  enormous  quantity  of  similar  bricks  and  wood-ashes  to  a  height  of 
10  feet.  Both  the  sacrificial  stone  and  its  pedestal  were  daubed  over  with 
a  white  crust  of  clay,  which  upon  the  pedestal  was  nearly  an  inch  thick. 

Below  the  level  of  the  altar  and  the  pre-historic  house  already 
mentioned,  I  came  upon  walls  of  fortification  *  and  very  ancient  houses,* 

«  See  the  engraving  No.  7.  two  places  marked/,  A. 

»  See  the  engraying  No.  6.  *  See  No.  7  to  the  left,  just  below  the  over- 

*  See  Plan  of  Trof  on  the  sonth  fide,  in  the       hanging  marble  blo^gj^j^g^j  ^y  LjOOQ IC 
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the  walls  of  which  are  still  partially  covered  with  a  coating  of  clay  and 
white  colour,  all   bearing  traces  of  a  terrible  conflagration,  which  had 


No.  6.    Great  Altar  for  Sacrifices,  found  In  the  depths  of  the  Temple  of  Athene.    (1 :  25  actual  sixe.) 
As  the  altar  appeared  in  1873. 

80  completely  destroyed  everything  in  the  chambers,  that  we  only  occa- 
sionally found  charred  fragments  of  pottery  among  the  red  and  yellow 
wood-ashes  with  which  the  spaces  were  filled.  Cnrionsly  enough,  other 
house- walls  were  again  found  below :  these  must  be  still  older  than  those 
above ;  like  them,  they  show  indications  of  having  been  exposed  to  a 
great  heat. 

In  fact,  this  labyrinth  of  ancient  house-walls,  built  one  above  another 
and  discovered  under  the  Temple  of  Athen6  erected  by  Lysimachus,  is 
unique,  and  presents  the  archaeologist  with  the  richest  materials  for 
investigation.  The  greatest  diflSculty  connected  with  the  discovery, 
however,  is  afforded  by  one  of  the  above-mentioned  walls  of  fortification, 
11 J  ft.  high,  which  runs  through  the  labyrinth  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E. 
This  is  likewise  built  of  stones  joined  together  with  earth,  and  is  6  ft. 
broad  at  the  top  and  12  ft.  broad  at  the  foot.  It  does  not  stand  directly 
upon  the  native  rock,  nor  was  it  built  till  the  rock  had  gradually  become 
covered  with  a  layer  of  earth  If  ft.  in  thickness.  Bunning  parallel 
with  this  wall  of  fortification,  only  2i^  ft.  from  it  and  at  the  same  depth, 
there  is  a  wall  2  ft.  high,  which  is  likewise  built  of  stones  cemented 
with  earth.* 

The  chamber  at  the  greatest  depth  to  which  I  have  excavated  is 
10ft.  high  and  Hi  ft.  wide;  but  it  may  have  been  higher:  its  length 
I  have   not  been   able  to  ascertain.      One  of  the  compartments  of  the 


*  See  Plan  I.  (of  Troy),  on  the  south  side,  in  the  places  marked  /,  A. 
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uppermost  houses,  below  the  Temple  of  Athene  and  belonging  to  the 
third,  the  burnt  city,  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  magazine  for  storing 


iKi!!li,iill;    ,... 


corn  or  wine,  for  there  are  in  it  nine  enormous  earthen  jars  {iriOoi)  of 
various  forms,  about  5£  ft.  high  and  4f  ft.  across,  their  mouths  being  from 
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291^  to  35|  in.  broad.^     Each  of  them  has  four  handles,  3|  in.  broad,  and 
the  day  of  which  they  are  made  is  as  much  as  2|  in.  thick.    Upon  the 


No.  8.    The  Magazine,  with  its  Colossal  Jars,  in  the  depths  of  the  Temple  of  Athene ;  as  it 
appearrd  fn  Jane  1879. 

south  side  of  the  jars  I  found  a  wall  of  fortification,  26  ft.  long  and  10  ft. 
high,  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  which,  though  thoroughly  baked  in  the 
conflagration,  were  exceedingly  fragile. 

In  the  middlo  of  March  I  also  commenced  a  large  excavation  close 
to  my  wooden  house  and  to  the  west  of  the  Great  Tower.®  I  found 
near  the  surface  the  ruins  of  a  large  house  of  the  Greek  period,  which 
extended  to  a  depth  of  6j^ft.  It  must  have  belonged  to  a  great  man, 
perhaps  a  high  priest,  for  the  floors  of  the  rooms  were  made  of  large  slabs 
of  red  stone  excellently  polished.  Below  this  Greek  house  I  found,  as 
usual,  a  layer  of  debris  with  but  few  stones ;  then  a  number  of  house- 
walk  composed  of  small  stones  joined  together  with  earth ;  and  beneath 
these  again  immense  masses  of  burnt  and  partly-vitrified  bricks.  At  last, 
at  the  depth  of  30  ft.  below  the  surface,  I  brought  to  light  a  street  17i  ft. 
wide,  paved  with  stouc  flags,  from  4i  to  5  ft.  long  and  from  35  in.  to  4i  ft. 
broad,  which  runs  ili)wn  very  abruptly  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
towards  the  Plain, ^  The  slope  of  the  street  is  so  great  that,  while  on  the 
north  side,  so  far  as  it  is  there  uncovered,  it  is  only  30  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  hill,  at  a  distance  of  33  ft.  further  to  the  south  it  already 
lies  as  low  as  37  ft,  under  the  ground. 

This  well-paved  street  led  me  to  conjecture  that  a  large  building  must 
at  one  time  have  stood  at  the  end  of  it,  at  a  short  distance  on  the  north- 


'  In  the  view,  No.  8,  six  of  the  jars  are  shown, 
and  «  seventh  (broken)  is  outside  the  trench  to 
the  right.  The  two  largest  of  all  are  oat  of  view, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  of  the  magazine. 


•  See  No.  9  to  the  left. 

»  See   No.  10   and    No.    13,  and   Plan  I.  (of 
Troy),  a. 
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east  side,  and  I  therefore  immediately  set  100  men  to  dig  through  the 
ground  lying  in  front  of  it  in  that  direction.  I  found  the  street  covered 
to  a  height  of  from  7  to  10  ft.  with  yellow,  red,  or  black  wood-ashes, 


mixed  with  thoroughly-burnt  and  often  partly -vitrified  fragments  of  bricks 
and  stones.  Above  this  thick  layer  of  d&ris  I  came  upon  the  ruins  of 
a  large  building  composed  of  stones  cemented  with  earth,  of  which  I  only 
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broke  away   as    mnch   as  was   necessary   to  clear   the  street   with   its 
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parapets.^®    Proceeding  thus  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  I  brought  to 

light  two  large  gateways,  standing  20  ft.  apart,  and  in  each  of  them  a 

long  copper  bolt,  which  had  no  doubt  served  to  fasten 

^**"'  the  'wooden  wings  of  the  gates,  and  of  which  I  give 

I  drawings.     The   first   gateway  is   12^  ft.  wide,  and  is 

formed  by  two  projections  of  the  side-wall,  one  of  which 
^®*  "•      stands  out  to  a  distance  of  2 J  ft.,  the  other  to  a  distance 
M       of  2|  ft. ;  both  are  3^  ft.  high  and  3|  ft.  broad.     The 
^m       pavement  of  large  flags  ends  at  the  first  gate,  whence  to 
^m      the  second  gate — for  a  distance  of  20  ft. — the  street  is 
V|      very  roughly  paved  with  large  unhewn  stones.^     The 
^B      pavement  has  probably  become  uneven  through  the  fall 
^M      of  the  walls  of  the  great  tower,  which  must  once  have 
^m       crowned  the  Gates,  and  of  whose  existence  the  masses 
^M       of  calcined  rubbish,  from  7  to  10  ft.  deep,  which  covered 
^M      the  passage,  furnish  the  most  evident  proofs.    It  is  clear 
^B       that  wood  entered  largely  into  the  construction  of  these 
H       walls,  not  only  from  the  large  masses  of  wood-ashes,  but 
^m       also  from  the  fact  that  the  large  red  flags  of  the  street, 
^       though  they  looked  fresh  and  solid  when  first  brought 
^B^itil'  found  e^^Juy     ^^  ^^g^*^>  spccdily  crumblcd  away  when  exposed  to  the 
intbemiddie(No.ii)     air ;  a  circumstancc  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
ItitJae^ndQAieB.       intcnsc  hcat  to  which  they  had  been  subjected. 

Like  the  first  gate,  the  second  gate  is  also  formed  by 
two  projections  in  the  wall,  which  are  2  ft.  high,  more  than  3  ft.  broad, 
and  project  about  2^  ft. 

I  cleared  the  street  as  far  as  5  ft.  to  the  north-east  of  the  second 
gate,  but  did  not  venture  to  proceed  further,  as  this  could  not  have 
been  done  without  breaking  down  more  of  the  walls  of  the  large  house 
erected  upon  the  debris  with  which  it  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  from 
7  to  10  ft.  This  house  is,  of  course,  of  later  date  than  the  double  gate ; 
but  still  I  considered  it  of  great  interest  to  archseology,  the  more  so  as 
it  covered  the  ruins  of  extensive  and  more  ancient  buildings  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  gate.  These  latter  are  on  a  level  with  the  double  gate, 
and,  as  that  to  the  north-west  seems  to  be  the  largest  building  of  the 
burnt  city,  the  third  in  succession  from  the  virgin  soil,  I  believed  it  to  be 
the  mansion  of  the  last  chief  or  king  of  the  town.  The  correctness  of 
this  opinion  appears  to  be  corroborated  by  the  large  number  of  treasures 
I  subsequently  discovered  in  or  close  to  it.  The  more  recent  house  had 
been  erected  when  the  ruins  of  the  more  ancient  houses  were  completely 
covered  with  ashes  and  burnt  debris^  as  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the 
more  recent  walls  run  in  all  directions  above  the  more  ancient  ones,  never 
standing  directly  upon  them,  and  frequently  separated  from  them  by  a 
layer  of  calcined  rubbish,  from  7  to  10  ft.  deep.  The  ruined  walls  of  the 
lower  as  well  as  of  the  upper  houses  are  built  of  stones  joined  together 
with  earth ;  but  the  walls  of  the  lower  houses  are  much  thicker  and  more 
solidly  built  than  those  of  the  upper  one.     It  is  plain  that  the  more 


*•  See  No.  10.  "jSee  No.  10  and  No.  13,  and  the  place  marked  a  on  Plan,!.  (< 
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recent  honse  was  not  built  till  the  street  was  covered  np,  to  a  depth  of 
from  7  to  10  ft.,  by  the  ruins  and  debris  of  the  fallen  buildings. 

From  these  and  other  considerations,  I  wished  to  preserve  as  much 
as  possible  of  both  the  ancient  and  the  more  recent  buildings,  the  more 
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BO  as  I  feared  my  statements  in  regard  to  them  might  be  disbelieved. 
Consequently,  after  clearing  the  double  gate,  I  left  the  ruins  of  both 
buildings  in  »itUy  and  removed  the  dSbris  from  those  chambers  only 
of  the  ancient  houses  which  could  be  excavated  without  injury  to  the 
building  above  them.  I  found  in  them  a  vast  quantity  of  pottery  of  the 
most  interesting  character,  which  will  be  made  known  to  the  reader  in 
the  proper  place. 

The  great  cold  did  not  last  long,  and  we  had  afterwards  splendid 
weather.  The  nights  however  were  cold  up  to  the  middle  of  March,  and 
the  thermometer  frequently  fell  to  the  freezing-point  towards  morning, 
whereas  during  the  day  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  already  beginning  to  be 
troublesome,  the  thermometer  often  showing  18°  Reaumur  (72|°  Fahren- 
heit) in  the  shade  at  mid-day.  From  about  the  1st  of  March  we  heard 
the  perpetual  croaking  of  millions  of  frogs  in  the  surrounding  marshes, 
and  in  the  second  week  of  March  the  storks  returned.  One  of  the  many 
discomforts  of  our  life  in  the  wilderness  we  inhabited  was  the  hideous 
shrieking  of  innumerable  owls,  which  built  their  nests  in  the  holes  of 
my  trenches;  their  shrieks  had  a  weird  and  horrible  sound,  and  were 
especially  intolerable  at  night. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  May  1873,  I  had  believed  that  the  hill  of 
Hissarlik,  where  I  was  excavating,  marked  the  site  of  the  Trojan 
citadel  only ;  and  it  certainly  is  the  fact  that  Hissarlik  was  the  Acropolis 
of  Novum  Ilium.'*  I  therefore  imagined  that  Troy  was  larger  than  the 
latter  town,  or  at  least  as  large;  but  I  thought  it  important  to  dis- 
cover the  precise  limits  of  the  Homeric  city,  and  accordingly  I  sank 
twenty  shafts  as  far  down  as  the  rock,  on  the  west,  south-west,  south- 
south-east,  and  east  of  Hissarlik,  directly  at  its  foot  or  at  some  distance 
from  it,  on  the  plateau  of  the  Ilium  of  the  Greek  colony.  As  I  found 
in  these  shafts  no  trace  of  fragments  either  of  pre-historic  pottery  or  of 
pre-historic  house- walls,  and  nothing  but  fragments  of  Hellenic  pottery 
and  Hellenic  house- walls ;  and  as,  moreover,  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  has  a 
very  steep  slope  towards  the  north,  the  north-east,  and  the  north-west, 
facing  the  Hellespont,  and  is  also  very  steep  on  the  west  side  towards 
the  Plain,  the  city  could  not  possibly  have  extended  in  any  one  of  these 
directions  beyond  the  hill  itself.  It  therefore  appears  certain  that  the 
ancient  city  cannot  have  extended  on  any  side  beyond  the  primeval 
plateau  of  Hissarlik,  the  circumference  of  which  is  indicated  on  the 
south  and  south-west  by  the  Great  Tower  and  the  double  gate ;  and  on 
the  north-west,  north-east,  and  east,  by  the  great  boundary  wall. 

The  shafts  which  I  sank  beyond  the  hill  are  all  indicated  by  letters, 
A  to  u,  on  the  Plan  of  the  Hellenic  Ilium,  on  which  it  is  also  stated  at 
what  precise  depth  in  each  of  them  the  rock  was  struck ;  and  of  the  seven 
deepest  shafts  sections  are  given.  I  therefore  call  particular  attention 
to  this  Plan.^  I  also  call  particular  attention  to  the  tombs  which  I 
came  upon  in  the  shafts  which  are  marked  n,  o,  and  b  on  the  Plan  of 


•  I    reluctantly    give    the    later    Ilium    the       for  iHjrhaps  1400   years.    All  classical  writers 
epithet  Novum,  because  the  city  existed  for  at       (except  Strabo)  call  it  simply  Ilium, 
least  1000  years,  ami  its  site  has  been  a  desert  »  See  Plan  II.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Novum  Ilium.  Each  of  these  three  tombs  was  cut  out  of  the  rock  and 
covered  with  flat  slabs:  each  contained  a  corpse;  but  the  corpses  were 
all  so  much  damaged,  that  the  skulls  crumbled  to  dust  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  The  tombs  evidently  belonged  to  persons  of  small  means 
and  of  a  late  date,  since  what  little  pottery  was  found  in  them  was  of 
a  very  inferior  description  and  evidently  of  the  Eoman  period.  But  the 
fact  that  in  three  out  of  the  twenty  shafts,  which  I  sank  at  random 
on  the  site  of  Novum  Ilium,  tombs  were  discovered,  seems  to  denote 
with  great  probability  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  buried  their  dead, 
or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  them,  within  the  precincts  of  the  town. 
Cremation  however  was  also  in  use  with  them,  since  in  the  first  trench 
I  opened,  in  April  1870, 1  struck  upon  an  urn  of  the  Roman  period,  filled 
with  ashes  of  animal  matter  intermixed  with  remnants  of  calcined  bones, 
which  are  evidently  those  of  a  human  body.  I  did  not  find  any  other 
burnt  bodies  in  the  strata  of  Novum  Ilium,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  I  only  oxcavated  in  Hissarlik,  which  does  not  cover  a  twenty-fifth 
part  of  the  later  city.*  Hissarlik  moreover  was  the  Acropolis  of  Novum 
Ilium  and  contained  the  principal  temples,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is 
likely  that  it  was  considered  sacred  ground,  in  which  no  burials  were 
allowed.  Hence  it  is  very  probable  that,  if  systematic  excavations  were 
made  in  the  lower  city,  many  sepulchres  and  funeral  urns  would  be  found. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik  seem  gene- 
rally to  have  burnt  the  dead,  as  I  found  in  1872  two  tripod-urns  with 
calcined  human  remains  on  the  virgin  soil  in  the  first  city;  and  in 
1871,  1872,  and  1873,  a  vast  number  of  large  funeral  urns,  contain^ 
ing  human  ashes,  in  the  third  and  fourth  cities.  I  found  no  bones 
however  except  a  single  tooth,  and  on  one  occasion  among  the  ashes  a 
human  skull,  which  is  well  preserved,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower 
j*w,  which  is  missing:  as  I  found  a  brooch  of  bronze  along  with  it, 
I  suppose  it  may  have  belonged  to  a  woman.  I  am  also  indebted  to 
Prof.  Virchow  for  drawings  of  this  skull,  which  will  be  given,  together 
with  his  dissertation  on  it  and  the  other  skulls,  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Third,  the  burnt  City. 

It  is  true  that  nearly  all  the  pottery  fouiid  in  the  pre-historic  ruins 
of  Hissarlik  is  broken,  and  that  there  is  hardly  one  large  vessel  out 
df  twenty  which  is  not  in  fragments;  nay,  in  the  first  two  cities  the 
pottery  has  all  been  shattered  by  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  stones 
with  which  the  second  city  was  built.  But  still,  even  if  all  the  funeral 
urns  with  human  ashes  ever  deposited  in  Hissarlik  had  been  well 
preserved,  yet,  judging  from  the  fragments  of  them — in  spite  of  the 
abundance  of  these  fragments — I  can  hardly  think  that  I .  could  have 
found  even  a  thousand  entire  urns.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik  buried  only  a 
small  part  of  their  funeral  urns  in  the  city  itself,  and  that  we  must 
look  for  their  principal  necropolis  elsewhere. 

Whilst  these  important  excavations  were  going  on,  I  neglected  the 

trenches  on  the  north  side,  and  only  worked  there  when  I  had  workmen  to 
t 

«  See  Plan  II.  (of  the  Hellenic  Ilium).  ^  j 
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spare.  But  I  brought  to  light  here  the  prolongation  'of  the  great  wall 
which  I  agree  with  Prof.  Sayce  in  attributing  to  the  second  stone  city.* 

Wishing  to  investigate  the  fortifications  on  the  west  and  north-west 
sides  of  the  ancient  city,  in  the  beginning  of  May  1873  I  also  com- 
menced making  a  trench,  33  ft.  broad  and  141  ft.  long,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  hill,  at  the  very  point  where  I  had  made  the  first 
trench  in  April  1870.*  I  broke  first  through  an  Hellenic  circuit-wall, 
probably  that  which,  according  to  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Alexander, 
was  built  by  Lysimachus,  and  found  it  to  be  13  ft.  high  and  10  ft. 
thick,  and  to  consist  of  large  hewn  blocks  of  limestone.  Afterwards  I 
broke  through  an  older  wall,  8|  ft.  high  and  6  ft.  thick,  composed  of 
large  blocks  cemented  with  earth.  This  second  wall  is  attached  to  the 
large  wall  which  I  brought  to  light  in  April  1870,  and  the  two  form 
two  sides  of  a  quadrangular  Hellenic  tower,^  a  third  wall  of  which  I 
had  to  break  through  later  on. 

This  part  of  the  hill  was  evidently  much  lower  in  ancient  times,  as 
seems  to  be  proved  not  only  by  the  wall  of  Lysimachus,  which  must  at  one 
time  have  risen  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  surface  of  the  hill, 
whereas  it  is  now  covered  by  16 J  ft.  of  rubbish,  but  also  by  the  remains 
of  the  Hellenic  period,  which  are  here  found  to  a  great  depth.  It  appears, 
in  fact,  as  if  the  rubbish  and  debris  of  habitations  had  been  thrown  down 
on  this  side  for  centuries,  in  order  to  increase  the  height  of  the  place. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  excavations  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  hill, 
I  cut  a  deep  trench  from  the  west  side  also,^  in  which,  unfortunately, 
I  struck  obliquely  the  circuit- wall  of  Lysimachus,  here  13  ft.  high  and 
10  ft.  thick,  and  was  consequently  compelled  to  remove  a  double  quantity 
of  stones  to  force  a  way  through  it.  But  I  again  came  upon  the  ruins  of 
large  buildings  of  the  Hellenic  and  pre-Hellenio  periods,  so  that  this 
excavation  could  only  proceed  slowly.  Here  at  a  distance  of  69  ft.  from 
the  declivity  of  the  hill,  at  a  depth  of  20  ft.,  I  struck  an  ancient  enclo- 
sure-wall, 5  ft.  high,  with  a  projecting  battlement,  which,  on  account  of 
its  comparatively  modern  structure  and  small  height,  must  belong  to  a 
post-Trojan  period.  Behind  it  I  found  a  level  place,  paved  partly  with 
large  flags  of  stone,  partly  with  stones  more  or  less  hewn;  and  after 
this  a  wall  of  fortification,  20  ft.  high  and  5  ft.  thick,  built  of  large  stones 
and  earth,  which  ran  below  my  wooden  house,  but  6^  ft.  above  the  Trojan 
circuit-wall,  which  starts  from  the  Gbte.® 

While  following  up  this  circuit-wall,  and  bringing  more  and  more  of 
it  to  light,  close  to  the  ancient  building  and  north-west  of  the  Gate,  I 
struck  upon  a  large  copper  article  of  the  most  remarkable  form,  which 
attracted  my  attention  all  the  more,  as  I  thought  I  saw  gold  behind  it." 
On  the  top  of  it  was  a  layer  of  red  and  calcined  ruins,  from  4J  to  5i  ft. 
thick,  as  hard  as  stone,  and  above  this  again  the  above-mentioned  wall  of 

»  See  the  Sectional  Plan  III.  x,  c.  »  See  on  the  Plan   I.   (of  Troy)  the   trench 
*  This  trench  is  just  in  front  of  the  reader  in  marked  R  to  the  west  of  the  gate, 
the  view  No.  10,  p.  35;  it  is  also  represented  •  Sec  thisTrojan  wall,  marked  6,  to  the  north- 
on  the  Sectional  Plan  No.  IV.,  z',  West,  and  on  west  of  the  gate  on  Plan  I.  (of  Troy), 
the  Plan  I.  (of  Troy)  under  the  letter  z'.  "  The  precise  spot  of  this  important  discovery 

»  See  No.  10  (p.  35)  in  the  trench  below  the  is  marked  A  on  Plan  I.  (  of  Troy), 
standing  man. 
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fortification  (5  ft.  broad  and  20  ft.  high),  built  of  large  stones  and  earth, 
which  mast  have  been  erected  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  In 
order  to  secure  the  treasure  from  my  workmen  and  save  it  for  archae- 
ology, it  was  necessary  to  lose  no  time ;  so,  although  it  was  not  yet  the 
hoar  for  breakfast,  I  immediately  had  paidos  called.  This  is  a  word  of 
uncertain  deriyation,  which  has  passed  over  into  Turkish,  and  is  here 
employed  in  place  of  avdiravai,^^  or  time  for  rest.  While  the  men  were 
eating  and  resting,  I  cut  out  the  Treasure  with  a  large  knife.  This 
required  great  exertion  and  involved  great  risk,  since  the  wall  of  fortifica- 
tion, beneath  which  I  had  to  dig,  threatened  every  moment  to  fall  down 
upon  me.  But  the  sight  of  so  many  objects,  every  one  of  which  is  of 
inestimable  value  to  archaeology,  made  me  reckless,  and  I  never  thought 
of  any  danger.  It  would,  however,  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  have 
removed  the  treasure  without  the  help  of  my  dear  wife,  who  stood  at 
my  side,  ready  to  pack  the  things  I  cut  out  in  her  shawl,  and  to  carry 
them  away.  All  the  difierent  articles  of  which  this  Treasure  was  com- 
posed will  be  described  at  the  proper  place  in  the  precise  order  in  which 
they  were  taken  out  of  the  ruins.  I  here  only  give  a  general  view  of  the 
whole  (No.  14). 

As  I  found  all  these  articles  together,  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular 
mass,  or  packed  into  one  another,  it  seems  certain  that  they  were  placed 
on  the  city  wall  in  a  wooden  chest.  This  supposition  seems  to  be  corro- 
borated by  the  fact  that  close  by  the  side  of  these  articles  I  found  a 
copper  key.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  some  one  packed  the  treasure  in 
the  chest,  and  carried  it  ofi*,  without  having  had  time  to  pull  out  the  key ; 
when  he  reached  the  wall,  however,  the  hand  of  an  enemy,  or  the  fire, 
overtook  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  chest,  which  was  imme- 
diately covered,  to  a  height  of  5  ft.,  with  the  ashes  and  stones  of  the 
adjoining  house.^^ 

Perhaps  the  articles  found  a  few  days  previously  in  a  room  of  the 
chiefs  house,  close  to  the  place  where  the  Treasure  was  discovered, 
belonged  to  this  unfortunate  person.  These  articles  consisted  of  a  helmet 
and  a  silver  vase,  with  a  cup  of  electrum,  which  will  be  described  in  the 
chapter  on  this  Third  City. 

On  the  thick  layer  of  dihris  which  covered  the  Treasure,  the  builders 
of  the  new  city  erected  a  fortification-wall  already  mentioned,  composed 
of  large  hewn  and  unhewn  stones  and  earth.  This  wall  extended  to 
within  3^  ft.  of  the  surface  of  the  hill. 

That  the  Treasure  was  packed  together  at  a  moment  of  supreme 
peril  appears  to  be  proved,  among  other  things,  by  the  contents  of  the 
largest  silver  vase,  consisting  of  nearly  9000  objects  of  gold,  which  will 
be  described  in  the  subsequent  pages.  The  person  who  endeavoured  to 
save  the  Treasure  had,  fortunately,  the  presence  of  mind  to  place  the 
silver  vase,  with  the  valuable  articles  inside  it,  upright  in  the  chest,  so 
that  nothing  could  fall  out,  and  everything  has  been  preserved  uninjuied. 

^*  But  as  in  1878  and  1879  I  foand,  at  a  dis-  storey  of  the  town-chiefs  house,  I  now  rather 

taoce  of  but  a  few  yards  from  the  spot  where  think  that  the  same  may  have  been   the  case 

this  treasure  was  discovered,  four  more  treasures,  with  the  large  treasure, 
which  ma»t  evidently  have  fallen  from  an  npper 
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Hoping  to  find  more  treasures  here,  I  pulled  down  the  upper  wall, 
and  I  also  broke  away  the  enormous  block  of  debris  which  separated  mj 
western  and  north-western  trenches^  from  the  great  massive  walls  which 
I  used  to   call    the  "Tower."     But  to  do  this  I  had  to  pull  down  the 


No.  14.  General  View  of  the  Treiwure.  (ItepUi,  28  ft.)  a.  Key  of  ihe  Treasure  Chert,  b.  The  Golden  Diadems,  Fillet, 
Ear-rings,  and  small  Jewels,  c.  Silver  ** Talents"  and  Vessels  of  Silver  and  Gold,  d.  Silver  Vases  and 
carious  Plate  of  Copper,  e.  Weapons  and  Helraet-crcnts  of  Copper  or  Bronse.  /.  Copper  Vessel,  g.  Copper 
Cauldron,    h.  Copper  Shield. 

larger   of  my  wooden  houses,  and   to  bridge  over  the  Gates,  so  as   to 
facilitate  the   removal  of  the  debris.      I  found   there   many  interesting 

'  Sec  PIhq  I.  (of  Troy)  ;  also  on  Nos.  9  and  10  the  block  in  front,  Rn<l  on  No.  13  on  the  left  side. 
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antiquities ;  more  especially  three  silver  dishes  {<f>ui\ai)y  1  ft.  9  in.  below 
the  place  where  the  Treasure  was  discovered :  two  of  them  were  broken  in 
{Heces  by  the  labourer's  pickaxe ;  the  third  is  entire.  That  the  Treasure 
itself  escaped  injury  from  the  pickaxes,  was  due  to  the  large  copper  yessel, 
which  projected  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  cut  everything  out  of  the 
hard  dSnria  with  a  knife. 

I  now  perceived  that  the  trench  which  I  had  made  in  April  1870 
had  exactly  struck  the  right  point  for  excavating,^  and  that,  if  I  had 
(Hdy  continued  it,  I  should,  in  a  few  weeks,  have  nncovered  the  most 
remarkable  buildings  in  Troy ;  whereas,  by  abandoning  it,  I  had  to  make 
oobsaal  excavations  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  through 
the  entire  hill,  in  order  to  find  them. 

We  discontinued  the  excavations  on  the  17th  of  June,  1873. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  the  Turkish  authorities  of  Kouro 
Ealeh  seized  many  gold  ornaments  which  two  of  my  workmen  had 
found  in  three  different  places  in  the  preceding  March,  whilst  working 
for  me  in  the  trenches  of  Hissarlik,  at  a  depth  of  nearly  30  ft.  below  the 
Bor&ce  of  the  hill.  Most  of  these  jewels  were  contained  in  a  vase  with 
an  owl's  head.  Unfortunately  one  of  the  workmen  had  got  his  part  of  the 
booty  melted  down  by  a  goldsmith  at  Ben  Eioi,  and  made  into  orna- 
ments after  the  present  Turkish  fashion.  All  these  gold  ornaments,  both 
g^nine  and  re-made,  are  now  in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Constantinople. 
The  genuine  ones  will  be  represented  and  explained  in  the  subsequent 
pages ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  nearly  all  of  the  same  type  as 
those  contained  in  the  great  treasure  discovered  by  me,  though  similar 
types  had  never  before  been  found  elsewhere. 

In  the  beginning  of  1874,  Mr.  F.  A.  Brockhaus  of  Leipzig  published, 
in  German,  an  account  of  my  excavations  and  discoveries  at  Troy,  under 
the  title  of  Traianisehe  AUerthumer,  of  which  a  translation  in  French  by 
Mr.  Alexander  B.  Bangabe,  Ambassador  of  Greece  at  Berlin,  appeared 
nmnltaneously.  Both  editions  were  accompanied  by  an  Atlas  containing 
218  photographs,  representing  nearly  4000  of  the  objects  discovered  in 
the  excavations,  together  with  a  minute  description  of  each  of  them.  The 
English  translation  of  the  same  work,  made  by  Miss  Dora  Schmitz  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Philip  Smith,  was  published  by  Mr.  John  Murray  of  London, 
in  November  1874,  under  the  title  of  Troy  and  Us  Bemains. 

§  VL    IntebvaIi  in  the  Wobk  at  Trox  ;  Excavations  at  Mycenae  : 

1874-1877. 
Having  obtained  from  the  Greek  Government  permission  to  excavate 
»t  Mycenae,  I  began  operations  there  in  February  1874,  by  sinking  thirty- 
four  shafts  in  its  Acropolis ;  and  I  had  just  discovered  the  site  of  the 
wuaent  Boyal  Sepulchres  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  when  I  was  interrupted 


'  See  Nu.  10,  p.  35,  the  trench  just  in  front,  below  the  standing  man.    The  same  trench  is 
marlced  z'  on  Plan  I. 
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in  my  explorations  by  the  legal  proceedings  instituted  against  me  at 
Athens  by  the  Turkish  Government,  which  claimed  one-half  of  my  collec- 
tion of  Trojan  antiquities.  The  lawsuit  lasted  for  a  year,  when  the  Court 
decided  that  I  should  pay  the  Turkish  Government  an  indemnity  of  £400 
in  settlement  of  their  claims.  But  instead  of  £400  I  sent,  in  April  1875, 
£2000  to  the  Turkish  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Imperial  Museum,  expressing  my  great  desire  always  to  remain  on 
friendly  terms  with  them,  and  explaining  to  them  that  they  stood  as  much 
in  need  of  a  man  like  myself  as  I  stood  in  need  of  them.  My  donation 
was  so  kindly  received  by  H.  H.  Safvet  Pasha,  then  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  that  I  was  emboldened  to  go  to  Constantinople  at  the  end  of 
December  1875,  to  solicit  a  new  firman  for  the  exploration  of  Troy.  By 
the  powerful  assistance  of  my  honoured  friends,  H.  E.  the  United  States 
Minister  Resident  Mr.  Maynard,  H.  E.-  the  Italian  Ambassador  Count 
Corti,  H.  H.  Safvet  Pasha,  and  particularly  by  the  unremitting  zeal  and 
undaunted  energy  of  H,  E.  the  Great  Logothete  Aristarches  Bey,  I  was 
on  the  point  of  obtaining  my  firman,  when  my  request  was  suddenly 
rejected  by  the  Council  of  State. 

But  H.  E.  the  Great  Logothete  Aristarches  Bey  having  introduced 
me  to  n.  E.  the  late  Bashid  Pasha,^  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs, 
a  man  of  high  culture,  who  had  been  for  five  years  Governor  of  Syria, 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  inspiring  him  with  a  warm  enthusiasm  for  Troy 
and  its  remains,  so  that  he  went  himself  to  H.  H.  the  Grand  Yizier, 
Mahmoud-Nedim  Pasha,  spoke  warmly  in  my  favour,  and  obtained  from 
him  an  order  that  the  firman  should  be  given  me  without  delay.  I 
received  my  firman  accordingly  at  the  end  of  April  1876,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  the  Dardanelles  to  continue  my  excavations.  But  I  there 
found  the  Governor-General,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  totally  averse  to  the 
continuation  of  the  works,  probably  because  ever  since  I  had  stopped 
them,  in  June  1873,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  himself  giving  a  sort 
of  firman  to  the  numerous  travellers  who  came  to  see  my  excavations, 
and  this  of  course  would  have  ceased  had  I  resumed  my  operations. 
Having  kept  me  therefore  for  nearly  two  months  at  the  Dardanelles,  under 
the  pretence  that  he  had  not  yet  received  the  confirmation  of  my  firman, 
he  at  last  allowed  me  to  recommence  the  excavations,  but  gave  me  as 
guardian  a  certain  Izzet  Efiendi,*  whose  sole  office  it  was  to  throw 
obstacles  in  my  way.  Seeing  the  utter  impossibility  of  going  on,  I 
returned  to  Athens,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times  (published  24th  of 
July,  1876),  in  which  I  denounced  Ibrahim  Pasha's  conduct  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  civilized  world.  The  article  having  been  reproduxjed  by 
the  Constantinople  papers,  he  was  transferred  in  October  1876  to  another 
Vilayet. 

I  could  then  have  recommenced  the  excavations  at  Troy ;  but  at  the 
end  of  July  I  had  begun  to  excavate  again  at  Mycenae,  and  could  not 
give  up  my  work  there  until  I  had  thoroughly  explored  all  the  royal 


'  Rashid  Fosha  was  murdered  Id  June,  1876.        account  of  gross  embezzlement  of  government 
^  This  Izzet  Eflcndi  has  lately  been  exiled  on       monies. 
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tombs.  The  really  wonderful  snccess  which  attended  my  ezcayations, 
the  immense  and  maryellous  treasures  with  which  I  enriched  the  Greek 
nation,  are  well  known ;  for  all  ages  to  come  travellers  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  will  flock  to  the  Greek  capital  to  see  here  in  the  Mycenae 
Museum  the  result  of  my  disinterested  labours.  The  publication  of  my 
work  on  Mycenae  in  English  and  German  occupied  the  whole  of  1877 ; 
the  French  edition  kept  me  busy  until  the  summer  of  1878,  and  it 
was  only  in  July  of  that  year  that  I  was  able  to  think  of  continuing 
the  excavations  at  Troy.  But  my  firman  of  April  1876  having  been 
given  for  two  years  only,  it  had  now  expired,  and  a  new  firman  had  to 
be  procured;  many  fresh  difficulties,  too,  had  arisen  which  I  could 
never  have  overcome  without  the  aid  of  my  honoured  friend  Sir  Austen 
Henry  Layard,  Ambassador  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  at  Constantinople, 
who  smoothed  away  all  my  difficulties  with  the  Turkish  Government, 
obtained  for  me  a  more  liberal  firman  than  that  which  I  had  had  before, 
and  always  cheerfully  lent  me  his  powerful  assistance  whenever  I  applied 
for  it,  which  sometimes  happened  as  often  as  twice  a  day  during  the 
progress  of  the  excavations.  I  therefore  fulfil  a  most  agreeable  duty 
in  now  thanking  his  Excellency  publicly  and  most  cordially  for  all  the 
services  he  has  rendered  me,  without  which  I  could  never  have  brought 
my  work  to  a  close.  But  my  new  firman  not  being  ready  till  September 
1878, 1  had  time  to  make  a  more  thorough  exploration  of  the  island  of 
Ithaca. 

§  VIL    Exploration  op  Ithaca  :  1878. 

I  regret  to  say  that  systematic  excavations  for  archaeological  purposes 
are  altogether  out  of  the  question  here.  I  began  my  researches  in  the 
valley  called  Polis,  which  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  has 
generally  been  considered  as  the  site  of  the  Homeric  capital  of  Ithaca : 
first,  on  account  of  its  name,  which  is  the  Greek  word  for  city ;  second,  on 
account  of  its  splendid  harbour,  at  a  distance  of  only  two  miles  from  a 
small  island  now  called  Mathitari6,  which,  being  the  only  one  in  the  strait 
between  Ithaca  and  Cephalonia,  has  naturally  always  been  identified  with 
the  Homeric  island  of  Asteris,  behind  which  the  suitors  of  Penelope  lay 
in  wait  for  Telemachus  on  his  return  from  Pylos  and  Sparta.^  As  a  fourth 
reason  for  the  identity  of  Polis  with  the  site  of  the  capital  of  Ithaca,  I 
may  mention  an  acropolis  which  a  traveller  fancies  he  can  perceive  on 
the  very  steep  rock,  at  a  height  of  about  400  ft.,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  port.  My  first  care  was  to  climb  up  to  it,  and  I  found  it  to  consist 
of  a  very  irregular  calcareous  rock,  which  had  evidently  never  been 
touched  by  the  hands  of  man,  and  can  most  certainly  never  have  served  as 
a  work  of  defence.  But  as  seen  from  below,  this  rock  has  the  shape  of  a 
fortress.  It  is  still  at  the  present  day  called  *'  castron  "  here,  and  in  like 
manner  it  must  in  gemote  antiquity  have  been  called  "  Polis,"  the  original 
meaning  of  this  word  having  been  "acropolis."    Thus  there  can  be  no 


•  Od.  IT.  S44-847:  *A<rT€plsy  ov  fi«yd\ri'   Ai/t^v€j   8*   (ui  rai/Aoxo* 

liMWWirf^  l^ibnrf  Tf  'XiiMti  Tf  wanraKo4(r<niSy  iLfjuplSvftot  •  rp  r6yy€  fi4vov  Xox^yrts  *AxaioL 
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doubt  that  the  name  of  this  valley  is  derived — not,  as  has  hitherto  been 
thought,  from  a  real  city,  but  merely  from  an  imaginary  fortress. 

Besides,  this  valley  is  the  most  fertile  spot  in  Ithaca,  and  it  can 
therefore  never  have  been  used  for  the  site  of  a  city;  in  fact,  no  case 
has  ever  occurred  in  Greece  where  a  city  was  built  on  fertile  land,  and 
least  of  all  can  such  have  been  the  case  on  the  rocky  island  of  Ithaca, 
where  arable  land  is  so  exceedingly  rare  and  precious.  If,  therefore, 
there  had  been  a  city  at  Polis,  it  could  only  have  been  built  on  the 
surrounding  rocky  heights,  the  pointed  or  abrupt  and  always  irregular 
shape  of  which  precludes  the  idea  that  they  can  have  ever  been  inhabited 
by  men.  Colonel  Leake  ^  mentions  an  old  ruin  on  the  south  side  of  the 
port ;  it  still  exists,  but  is  nothing  else  than  a  Christian  church  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

I  visited  and  carefully  measured  the  island  of  Mathitari6.  Its  length 
is  586  ft. ;  its  breadth  varies  between  108  ft.  and  176  ft.  On  account  of 
these  small  dimensions,  it  cannot  possibly  be  identified  with  the  Homeric 
Asteris,  which,  as  the  poet  says,  had  two  ports,  each  of  them  with  two 
entrances.  But  still  I  have  no  reason  to  question  that  the  sight  of 
Mathitario  may  have  given  to  Homer  the  idea  of  his  imaginary  Asteris. 
On  the  island  are  the  ruins  of  a  tower  and  three  buildings,  one  of  which 
is  said  to  have  been  a  school-house,  which  would  explain  the  name  Mathi- 
tari6.     The  ruins  can  hardly  be  more  than  a  couple  of  centuries  old. 

Though  for  all  these  reasons  I  was  perfectly  convinced  that  no  city- 
can  ever  have  occupied  the  fertile  valley  of  Polis,  yet  I  thought  it  in  the 
interest  of  science  to  investigate  the  matter  by  actual  excavations.  With 
the  permission  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  Mr.  N.  Metaxas  Zannis,  I  sunk 
many  shafts  there ;  but  in  nearly  all  of  them  I  struck  the  natural  rock  at 
a  depth  of  10  to  13  ft.,  except  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  which  seems  to 
have  been  hollowed  out  to  a  great  depth  by  a  mountain  torrent.  Frag- 
ments of  rudely-made  black  or  white  Greek  pottery  and  pieces  of  tiles 
were  all  I  found.  There  were  only  a  few  fragments  of  archaic  pottery, 
for  which  I  could  claim  the  date  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  Tombs  are 
sometimes  found  on  the  neighbouring  heights,  but,  as  is  proved  by  the 
pottery  and  coins  contained  in  them,  they  are  of  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth 
century  b.o.  Of  the  same  period  are  also  the  antiquities  found  in  a 
cavern  to  the  right  of  the  port  of  Polis  :  for  an  inscription  found  there,  I 
can  with  certainty  claim  the  date  of  the  sixth  or  even  the  seventh  century 
B.C.'  Therefore,  the  supposition  that  Polis  is  the  site  of  the  Homeric 
capital  of  Ithaca  must  now  be  definitely  abandoned. 

I  afterwards  carefully  surveyed  the  remaining  northern  part  of  the 
island,  but  I  nowhere  found  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  except  in  the 
environs  of  the  small  building  of  cyclopean  masonry,  usually  called 
the  "  School  of  Homer,"  which  the  owner  of  the  property,  the  priest  Sp. 
Vreto,  has,  in  his  pious  zeal,  lately  converted  into  a  small  church.  But 
unfortunately  he  left  in  it  the  thick  layer  of  debris  it  contained,  which 
has  now  become  the  pavement  of  the  church.     Had  he  cleared  it  out  and 

•  Travels  in  Northern  Greece.  '  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  78. 
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carefully  collected  the  potsherds,  we  might  probably  at  once  have  found 
in  these  the  key  to  the  date  of  the  building.  He  refused  me  permission 
to  excavate  in  the  church,  but  allowed  me  to  do  so  in  the  adjoining 
fields,  where  a  number  of  rock-hewn  house-foundations  and  remnants  of 
Cyclopean  walls  testified  to  the  existence  of  an  ancient  settlement.  I  dug 
there  a  great  many  holes,  but  always  struck  the  native  rock  at  less  than 
3  ft.,  and  sometimes  even  at  a  depth  of  less  than  12  in. :  thus  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  town  existed  here  in  classical  times,  and  most  probably  it 
is  the  very  town  mentioned  by  Scylax,  Per,  34,  and  Ptolemy,  iii.  14.  13. 

I  proceeded  thence  to  Mount  Aetos,  situated  on  the  narrow  isthmus, 
hardly  one  mile  wide,  which  joins  Northern  and  Southern  Ithaca.  I 
believed  the  ancient  city  to  have  been  at  the  northern  foot  of  that 
mountain,  and  to  have  extended  all  over  the  small  ridge  which  crosses  the 
hollow  between  it  and  Mount  Merovuni  to  the  south  of  it.  But  I  dis- 
covered I  had  been  mistaken,  for  I  found  everywhere  the  purest  virgin 
soil,  except  on  the  very  crest  of  the  ridge,  where,  near  the  chapel  of  Hagios 
Georgios,  I  found  a  very  small  plain  with  an  accumulation  of  artificial 
soil  10  ft.  deep.  I  dug  there  two  long  trenches,  in  one  of  which  I  brought 
to  light  a  terrace-wall  7  ft.  high,  consisting  of  huge  polygonal  blocks 
well  fitted  together;  to  compare  this  wall  to  the  modern  terrace-walls 
which  surround  it,  is  to  compare  a  giant's  work  to  a  work  of  dwarfs.  Of 
pottery  I  found  there  nothing  but  a  few  fragments  of  black  Greek  vases. 
Having  here  also  failed  in  my  researches,  I  most  carefully  explored 
Mount  Aetos,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  600  ft.  from  the  sea,  and  has  on 
its  artificially  but  rudely  levelled  summit  a  platform  of  triangular  form, 
with  two  large  cisterns  and  a  small  one,  and  remnants  of  six  or  seven 
small  Cyclopean  buildings,  which  were  either  separate  houses  or,  more 
probably,  chambers  of  the  large  cyclopean  mansion  which  is  said  to  have 
stood  there,  and  is  commonly  called  "the  Castle  of  Ulysses."  There 
can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  was  widened  by  Cimon,®  who  took  in  a  large  portion  of  its  north- 
eastern slope  and  filled  up  the  lower  space  with  stones  and  debris^  the 
level  summit  of  Mount  Aetos  was  extended  to  the  north  and  south- 
west by  a  huge  cyclopean  wall  still  existing,  the  space  between  the  top 
and  the  wall  being  filled  up  with  stones  and  debris.  Thus  the  summit 
formed  a  level  quadrangular  platform,  166  ft.  8  in.  long  by  127  ft.  4  in. 
broad,  so  that  there  was  on  the  summit  ample  room  for  a  large  mansion 
and  courtyard.  To  the  north  and  south  of  the  circuit-wall  are  towers 
of  cyclopean  masonry,  from  each  of  which  a  huge  wall  of  immense 
boulders  runs  down.  But  at  a  certain  distance  these  two  walls  begin 
to  form  a  curve,  and  ultimately  join  each  other.  Two  more  cyclopean 
walls  run  down  from  the  top — the  one  in  an  easterly,  the  other  in  a 
sonth-easterly  direction — and  join  the  curve  formed  by  the  two  first- 
named  walls.  Lastly,  I  have  to  mention  a  huge  circuit-wall  about  50  ft. 
below  the  upper  circuit-wall.  This  wall  has  fallen  on  the  west  side, 
bnt  is   in   a   marvellous  state  of  preservation   on   the   other   sides.     To 

•  Pausanias,  i.  28,  §  3. 
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increase  the  strength  of  the  place,  the  foot  of  the  rock  has  been  cut 
away  so  as  to  form  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  20  ft.  high.  Three  gates 
can  be  recognized  in  the  walls. 

Between  all  these  cyclopean  walls  there  once  stood  a  city,  which  may 
have  contained  2000  houses,  either  cut  out  in  the  rock  or  built  of  cyclo- 
pean masonry.  Of  190  of  these  houses  I  have  been  able  to  find  the  ruins 
more  or  less  well  preserved.  I  measured  twelve  of  them,  and  found  them 
between  21  ft.  and  63  ft.  long,  and  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  broad.  The  usual 
size  of  the  rudely-cut  stones  is  5  ft.  in  length,  4  ft.  8  in.  in  breadth,  and 
2  ft.  in  thickness.  The  size  of  these  stones  by  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
stones  in  the  cyclopean  houses  I  discovered  at  Mycenae  and  Tiryns. 
Some  of  the  houses  consisted  of  only  one  room ;  others  had  four  or  even 
six  chambers.  From  below  not  one  of  the  houses  is  visible ;  and  as  the 
peasants  of  Ithaca  thought  them  to  be  mere  heaps  of  stones,  they  did  not 
point  them  out  to  foreigners,  who  might  ascend  Mount  Aetos  a  hundred 
times  without  noticing  any  one  of  them,  for  the  slopes  of  Aetos  ascend 
at  an  angle  of  35°,  and  they  are  thus  7°  steeper  than  the  upper  cone  of 
Mount  Vesuvius.  It  is  therefore  exceedingly  difficult  and  fatiguing  to 
ascend  Mount  Aetos,  the  more  so  as  it  is  full  of  pointed  rocks,  and  over-, 
grown  with  thorny  underwood  and  thistles.  Besides,  the  path  by  which 
the  peasants  lead  strangers  to  the  top  does  not  pass  near  any  of  the 
better-preserved  cyclopean  houses ;  it  passes  only  a  few  foundations,  in 
which  even  the  best  archsBologist  might  fail  to  recognize  remnants  of 
houses  unless  he  had  seen  the  better-preserved  buildings.  For  all  these 
reasons  even  Colonel  Leake  only  saw  "some  terrace  walls  and  some 
foundations  of  buildings  on  the  side  of  Aetos ;"  and  from  this  remark  of 
his  no  one  could  have  expected  to  find  here  the  ruins,  more  or  less  well 
preserved,  of  190  houses  of  Ithaca's  most  ancient  capital,  which  had, 
however,  long  before  Colonel  Leake,  been  identified  by  William  Gell.* 
This  cyclopean  capital  is  unique  in  the  world,  and  every  admirer  of 
Homer  ought  to  come  out  to  see  it.  Visitors  ought  to  take  as  their  guide 
the  peasant  Nic61aos  Psarros,  whom  I  have  repeatedly  shown  over  the 
ancient  city.  He  lives  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aetos,  close  to  the  chapel 
of  Hagios  Greorgios. 

For  two  weeks  I  excavated  with  thirty  workmen  in  those  cyclopean 
buildings :  but  fragments  of  pottery,  which  has  no  resemblance  to  any  of 
the  Mycenean  pottery,  but  is  much  like  that  from  the  two  most  ancient 
cities  at  Troy ;  fragments  of  most  curious  tiles  with  impressed  ornaments ; 
also  two  with  a  sort  of  written  characters  for  which  I  cannot  claim  a  high 
antiquity;  further,  the  fragments  of  a  very  ancient  and  most  curious 
handmill — these  were  the  only  results  of  all  my  labour.  But  I  must 
wonder  that  I  have  succeeded  in  finding  even  thus  much,  because  on 
account  of  the  steep  slope  no  accumulation  of  deb^Hs  was  possible  here, 
and  the  heavy  winter  rains  have  for  ages  swept  all  remnants  of  ancient 
industry  into  the  sea.  The  heat  on  Mount  Aetos  is  overwhelming,  on 
account  of  the  rocks  and  stones,  which  get  hot  in  the  sun. 
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I  need  hardly  say  that  the  drawing  which  Sir  W.  Gell  gives  in  his 
Ithaca  of  the  Palace  of  Ulysses  is  altogether  imaginary. 

I  also  commenced  excavating  the  stalactite  grotto  near  the  little  port 
of  Dezia,  which  is  generally  identified  with  the  port  of  Phorkys,  where 
Ulysses  was  landed  by  the  Phaeacians,  the  grotto  being  rightly  con- 
sidered to  be  identical  with  the  Homeric  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs,  in 
which  Ulysses,  assisted  by  Athene,  hid  his  treasures.  But  having  opened 
a  trench  just  before  the  little  altar,  down  to  the  rock,  without  even 
finding  a  potsherd,  I  abandoned  this  nngrateful  excavation.  The  grotto 
is  very  spacious,  and  it  exactly  answers  the  description  of  Homer,  who 
says  "  that  it  has  two  entrances,  one  on  its  north  side  for  men,  and 
one  on  its  south  side  for  the  immortal  gods,  for  no  man  can  enter  by  the 
divine  door."^"  All  this  is  true;  but  by  the  entrance  for  the  gods  he 
means  the  artificially  cut  hole  in  the  vault  of  the  grotto,  which  must 
have  served  as  a  chimney  to  carry  ofi*  the  smoke  of  the  sacrificial  fires. 
From  this  chimney  to  the  bottom  of  the  grotto  the  depth  is  56  ft.,  and, 
of  course,  no  man  can  enter  by  this  way.  But  for  ages  the  proprietors 
of  the  field  seem  to  have  utilized  this  chimney  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
stones  which  abound  here,  for  the  grotto  is  filled  with  small  stones  to 
the  depth  of  5  or  6  ft.  From  the  vault  of  the  grotto  hang  innumerable 
stalactites,  which  gave  to  Homer  the  idea  of  the  stone  urns  and  amphoraB, 
and  the  stone  frames  and  looms  on  which  the  Nymphs  wove  purple- 
coloured  mantles  and  veils.*  I  most  carefully  explored  the  whole  southern 
portion  of  Ithaca.  The  town  of  Vathy,  the  present  capital  of  Ithaca,  is 
not  yet  a  hundred  years  old,  and  the  complete  absence  of  ancient  potsherds 
on  the  flat  soil  seems  to  prove  that  there  was  no  city  or  village  on  the  site 
in  ancient  times.  Before  Vathy  was  founded,  the  city  was  on  a  rocky 
height  about  one  mile  further  south.  On  the  site  of  the  old  town  I  found 
but  a  very  small  accumulation  of  debrisy  and  no  trace  of  ancient  pottery. 

Near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  about  4j^  miles  from 
Vathy,  are  a  number  of  rooms  like  stables,  averaging  25  ft.  in  length 
and  10  ft.  in  breadth,  partly  rock-cut,  partly  formed  by  cyclopean  walls 
of  very  huge  rudely-wrought  stones,  which  must  have  given  to  Homer 
the  idea  for  the  twelve  pig-sties  built  by  the  divine  swineherd  Eumaeus.^ 
To  the  east  of  these  stables,  and  just  in  front  of  them,  thousands  of  very 
common  but  most  ancient  potsherds  indicate  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
rustic  habitation,  which  Homer  appears  to  have  described  to  us  as  the 
house  and  station  of  Eumaeus,^    This  is  the  more  probable,  as  at  a  very 


*•  See  Od,  liii.  109-112.     The  whole  passage  at  8*  oJ  wphs  fiSrov  €ia\  Btdntpai'  ovB4  rt  Ktiyrf 

(102-112)  w:  &yBp*s  Mpxoyrai,  iX\*  kBavdrwv  il6s  ianv. 
mnup  iwl  Kpctrhs  XiijJpos  ravl/^vKKos  i\aiiit  *  See  vv.  105-108  in  the  passage  just  cited. 

«rX^*  **  oir^j  Ampoy  M^parop  iitpofiids,  *  0</.  xiv.  13,  14 : 

•^  Vwfijpdmp  di  Niy<c(8€s  iraX^orrai.  tmoffBtv  8'  auA^s  (rv<f>€ohs  ?ivoKaili€Ka  woUiy 

/r  t^  icpifT^p^s  T«  KoL  i/juf>i4>0fni€S  fcurip  irKrifftov  iXA^AwK,  (was  (rvffiy. 
Xdim'  Ma  8*  fit^tra  rteatk^aovai  fidKurffoi'  '  Od.  xiv.  5-10 : 

/r  r  i0roi  \l0€Oi  w€pifi4iKt€Sy  iv9a  re  r^ju^cu  rhv  8*  V  ^»'»  »po8<J/*V  « V  V«''o»'»  ^"^^  ol  av\'fi 

fdpf*  tfaimmHruf  kKni6pfvpaj  BaSifAa  iSMai,  ^A^  8^8/ii}ro,  -wtpiVKiwrtp  4vi  x<^PVy 

h  9'  99trr'  ai€wdmrra.     8w#  94  r4  ol  B^pM  daUf,  iroA^  tc  fKyd\ii  re,  vfpi^pofios-  ^v  f^  <rv$(oTris 

^fiir  rp^s  Bo^aoy  tMratfienal  kp9p^oiatVj  alnls  9tiiMB*  ttaciv  iLvoixofityoto  ^ojctos, 
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short  distance  to  the  south  of  this  site,  and  near  the  sea,  is  a  white  cliff 
with  a  perpendicular  descent  of  100  ft.,  which  to  the  present  day  is  called 
Korax,  "  the  Eaven  Rock,"  to  which  Homer  refers  when  he  represents 
Ulysses  as  challenging  Eumaeus  "to  precipitate  him  from  the  great  rock" 
if  he  finds  that  he  is  telling  lies.*  Below  the  Korax,  in  a  recess,  is  a 
natural  and  always  plentiful  spring  of  pure  water,  which  tradition  identi- 
fies with  Homer's  fountain  of  Arethusa,  where  the  swine  of  Eumaeus  were 
watered.*'  I  excavated  in  the  stables,  as  well  as  in  front  of  them  on  the 
site  of  the  rustic  habitation ;  I  found  the  stables  filled  with  stones,  but 
on  the  site  of  the  house  I  struck  the  rock  at  a  depth  of  1  ft.,  and  found 
there  fragments  of  very  interesting,  most  ancient,  unpainted  pottery, 
also  of  archaic  pottery  with  red  bands,  and  masses  of  broken  tiles  of  a 
later  period. 

I  found  in  my  excavations  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aetos  two  coins  of 
Ithaca,  having  on  one  side  a  cock  with  the  legend  IQAKIIN,  and  on  the 
other  side  a  head  of  Ulysses  with  a  conical  cap  or  pilidion ;  also  two  coins 
of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse.  These  latter  coins  are  here  frequently  found 
and  abundantly  offered  for  sale.  Corinthian  and  Boman  coins  are  also 
very  frequent  here.  According  to  Aristotle*  and  Antigonus  Carystius,'  no 
hare  can  live  on  Ithaca.  But,  on  the  contrary,  hares  are  more  abundant 
here  than  on  any  other  Greek  island,  it  being  next  to  impossible  to  hunt 
them  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  huge  mountains  overgrown  with  thorny 
underwood. 

I  may  add  that  Ithaca  is,  like  Utica,  a  Phoenician  word,  and  means 
"  colony."  According  to  Homer,  Poseidon  was  the  grandfather  of  Laertes, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  appears,  therefore,  to  be  right  in  holding  that  the 
descent  from  Poseidon  always  means  "  descent  from  the  Phoenicians." 

I  strongly  recommend  a  visit  to  Ithaca,  not  only  to  all  admirers  of 
Homer,  but  also  to  all  those  who  wish  to  see  the  ancient  Greek  type  of 
men  and  great  female  beauty.  Visitors  should  not  omit  when  at  Yathy, 
the  capital  of  Ithaca,  to  call  upon  my  friend  Mr.  Aristides  Dendrinos,  to 
whom  and  to  whose  amiable  lady,  Mrs.  Praxidea  Dendrinos,  I  here  make 
my  warmest  acknowledgment  for  their  bountiful  hospitality.  Mr.  Den- 
drinos  is  the  most  wealthy  man  in  Ithaca,  and  will  at  all  times  be  happy 
to  assist  travellers  with  his  advice.  He  has  a  son  Telemachus  and  a 
daughter  Penelope. 

§  VIII.     Fourth  Year's  Work  at  Troy:  1878. 

I  recommenced  my  excavations  at  Troy  towards  the  end  of  September 
1878,  with  a  large  number  of  workmen  and  several  horse- carts,  having 
previously  built  felt-covered  wooden  barracks,  with  nine  chambers  for 
my  own  accommodation  and  that  of  my  overseers,  servants,  and  visitors. 


v6e^iv  itairotyris  koX  Aa^fyrao  yipomosy  •  Od,  xiii.  407-410 :  ^ 

pvToiffiv  AcUcro-i,  Kol  iBpiyKwatv  kx^f^^*  8^€if  r6v  y€  trittcci  wap^fitifoy'  at  i^  piiMvrai 

*  Od.  xiv.  398-400 :  -wkp  K6paKos  it^rfni,  4wl  tc  Kfr^rp  'Ap^Maji, 

c(  94  Kt  u^  f\Bp(riv  &ya|  Tf6s,  &s  ityoptiwy  (trBovtrat  $d\aifoy  iiwotixia  Koi  fiiXw  fiZmp 

Zfi&as  i-Kiaat^s  /SoA^civ  fifyd\ris  Karii  wirpnsy  iripovtrauj  rd  tf*  0c<r<n  rp4<pu  TC0aXvtay  AAoc^v. 
iitppa  «al  iWos  iTTwx^J  AAc^Jctoi  iiirtpowt6tiy.  «  fftttt.  An.  viii.  27.  2.  '  Misty  Mir.  1 1. 
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I  also  built  a  wooden  barrack/  which  served  both  as  a  storehouse  for  anti- 
quities and  as  a  small  dining-hall,  together  with  a  wooden  magazine,  in 
which  the  antiquities  were  preserved,  which  were  to  be  divided  between 
the  Imperial  Museum  and  myself,  and  of  which  the  Turkish  delegate 
had  the  key ;  also  a  wooden  magazine  for  my  implements,  wheelbarrows, 
hand-carts,  and  other  machinery  for  excavating;  besides  a  small  stone 
house  for  the  kitchen,  a  wooden  house  for  my  ten  gensdarmes,  and  a  stable 
for  the  horses.®  All  these  buildings  were  erected  on  the  north-west 
slope  of  Hissarlik,  which  here  descends  at  an  angle  of  75°  to  the  plain. 
The  site  of  my  barracks  is,  according  to  M.  Burnouf 's  measurement, 
25-55  metres  =  84 ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  consequently  2388  m. 
=5  78  ft.  below  the  summit  of  Hissarlik. 

The  ten  gensdarmes,  to  whom  I  paid  £20  10«.  monthly,  were  all 
refugees  from  Koumelia,  and  were  of  great  use  to  me,  for  they  not 
only  served  as  a  guard  against  the  brigands  by  whom  the  Troad  was 
infested,  but  they  also  carefully  watched  my  labourers  whilst  they  were 
excavating,  and  thus  forced  them  to  be  honest. 

How  necessary  the  ten  gensdarmes  were  to  me  could  not  have  been 
better  proved  than  by  the  fight  which  took  place  a  short  time  after  my 
departure  in  the  village  of  Kalifatli,  only  twenty  minutes'  walk  from 
Hissarlik,  between  the  peasants  and  a  large  number  of  armed  Circassians, 
who  in  the  night  attacked  the  house  of  a  villager  reputed  to  possess 
10,000  frs.  The  villager  ascended  the  terrace  of  his  house  and  cried 
for  assistance,  whereupon  his  neighbours  hurried  out  with  their  rifles 
and  killed  two  of  the  assailants,  but  unfortunately  lost  two  of  their  own 
number — the  brother-in-law  and  son-in-law  of  the  demarch  of  Ealifatli. 

The  wages  of  my  three  overseers  were  from  £5  to  £10  monthly ;  those 
of  the  common  workmea,  2  frs.  or  20  pence  daily ;  the  three  carpenters 
received  3^  frs.  or  ?«.  Id, ;  the  wheelwright  5  frs.  or  4s.  a  day.  But  the 
highest  wages  of  all  were  paid  to  my  servant,  who  thought  he  was 
indispensable,  and  therefore  refused  to  serve  for  less  than  300  frs.  or  £12 
monthly ;  but  he  made  at  least  twice  as  much  out  of  his  wine  and  bread- 
store,  of  which  his  brother  was  the  manager,  for  he  sold  to  my  labourers 
on  credit,  and,  as  he  was  my  paymaster,  he  always  got  back  his  money 
easily  and  could  never  lose. 

My  endeavours  were  now  principally  directed  to  the  excavation  of 
the  large  building  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  gate,  and  of  the 
north-eastern  prolongation  of  the  gateway.*  I  had  always  identified  the 
large  building  with  the  residence  of  the  last  chief  or  king  of  Troy,  because 
in  it,  or  close  to  it,  had  been  found  not  only  the  large  treasure  I  myself 
discovered,  but  also  the  treasure  which  had  been  concealed  from  me 
by  my  labourers  and  seized  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  besides  a  vast 
quantity  of  Trojan  pottery ;  but  I  now  maintain  that  identity  with  more 
assurance  than  ever,  having  again  discovered  in  it,  or  close  to  it,  three 
small  treasures  and  a  large  one  of  gold  jewels.  Of  these  the  first  was 
found  and  excavated  on  the  2l8t  of  October,  in  the  presence   of  seven 

*  See  the  frontispiece,  to  the  right. 

*  See  on  No.  10,  p.  35,  the  whole  block  in  front;  also  the  block  on  \vhieh  the  two  houses  staud. 
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oflScers  of  H.M.S.  Monarchy  in  a  chamber  in  the  north-east  part  of  the 
building,  at  a  depth  of  26  ft.  5  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  mound. 
It  was  contained  in  a  broken  hand-made  terra-cotta  vessel,  which  lay  in 
an  oblique  position  about  3  ft.  above  the  floor,  and  must  have  fallen  from 
an  upper  storey. 

I  give  a  drawing  of  the  town-chief's  house  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Third  City.  Its  longest  wall  runs  parallel  with  the  great  external  wall 
of  the  city,  and  is  53ft.  4 in.  long  and  4ft.  4 in.  high;  it  consists  of 
smaller  and  larger  stones  joined  together  with  clay.  Near  the  north- 
western extremity  of  this  wall,  and  just  3  ft.  above  the  ground,  I  found, 
in  a  layer  of  grey  wood-ashes,  two  more  small  treasures,  both  contained 
in  broken  hand-made  terra-cotta  vases,  of  which  the  one  lay  in  an 
oblique,  the  other  in  a  horizontal  position,  from  which  circumstance  I 
conclude  that  both  had  fallen  from  an  upper  part  of  the  house;  the 
orifices  of  the  vases  nearly  touched  each  other.  Only  3  ft.  from  this 
discovery,  but  on  the  house-wall  itself,  and  at  a  depth  of  26  ft.  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  a  larger  treasure  of  bronze  weapons  and  gold 
jewels  was  found.  All  the  objects  contained  in  these  four  treasures, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  antiquities  discovered  in  these  excavations,  will 
be  described  in  the  subsequent  pages,  as  well  as  the  gold  ornaments 
found  elsewhere. 

I  also  continued  excavating  on  the  site  of  my  former  platform,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hill,^**  but,  on  account  of  the  winter  rains,  was  obliged 
to  stop  the  works  on  the  26th  of  November.  According  to  the  stipu- 
lations of  my  firman,  I  had  to  give  up  two-thirds  of  all  the  objects  I 
found  to  the  Imperial  Museum,  and  carried  ofi*  only  one-third  myself. 

§  IX.    Fifth  Year's  Work  at  Troy  and  the  Heroic  Tumuli,  and 
Exploration  op  the  Troad:  1879. 

I  went  to  Europe,  and  returned  to  the  Dardanelles  towards  the  end  of 
February  1879.  Having  again  procured  the  services  of  ten  gensdarmes 
or  zaptiehs  and  150  workmen,  I  recommenced  the  excavations  on  the  1st 
of  March.  Up  to  the  middle  of  March  I  sufiered  cruelly  from  the  north 
wind,  which  was  so  icy  cold  that  it  was  impossible  to  read  or  write  in  my 
wooden  barracks,  and  it  was  only  possible  to  keep  oneself  warm  by  active 
exercise  in  the  trenches.  To  avoid  taking  cold,  I  went,  as  I  had  always 
done,  very  early  every  morning  on  horseback  to  the  Hellespont  to  take 
my  sea-bath,  but  I  always  returned  to  Hissarlik  before  sunrise  and  before 
the  work  commenced.^  Two  of  my  gensdarmes  always  served  me  as  a 
guard  in  the  bathing  excursions,  or  whenever  I  absented  myself  from 

"  See  No.  4  to  the  left  ;  also  Plan  I.  (of  Troy)  upon   me,   I  could   not  extricate  myself  from 

between  the  points  X  and  c.  beneath  it ;  and   my  gensdarmes  having  gone 

•  These  rides  in  the  dark  were  not  without  ahead,  could  not  hear  my  cries.     A  whole  hour 

accidents.    Travellers   to  the  Troad  will  see  a  I  was  in   this  desperate  position,  till  at   last 

large  block  missing  from  the  northern  edge  of  my  gensdarmes,  not  seeing  me  coming  to  my 

the  bridge  of  Koum  Kioi.     This  stone  was  broken  usual  bathing-place  at  Karanlik,  returned  and 

out  when  once  in  the  dark  I  rode  too  near  the  extricated   me.    Since  that  accident  I  always 

edge,  and  I   was   precipitated  with  my   horse  alight  before  pawing  a  Turkish  bridge,  and  lead 

into  the  bushes  below.     The  horse  having  fallen  my  horse  over  by  the  bridle. 
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Hissarlik.  Bnt  the  cold  weather  did  not  last  longer  than  a  fortnight, 
and  after  that  we  had  a  succession  of  fine  weather.  The  storks  appeared 
in  the  beginning  of  March. 

At  the  end  of  March  I  was  joined  at  Hissarlik  by  my  honoured  friends 
Professor  Budolf  Virchow  of  Berlin,  and  M.  ifimile  Burnouf  of  Paris, 
Honorary  Director  of  the  French  School  at  Athens;  the  latter  having 
been  sent  to  Troy  on  a  scientific  mission  by  the  French  Government, 
at  the  initiative  of  M.  Jules  Ferry,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
Both  assisted  me  in  my  researches  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  Pro- 
fessor Yirchow  studied  the  flora,  fauna,  and  geological  characteristics  of 
the  Plain  of  Troy,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  ruins  and  debris  brought 
to  light  in  the  course  of  my  excavations ;  and  M.  Burnouf,  who  is  an 
excellent  engineer  and  painter,  made  all  the  plans  and  maps,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  sketches  contained  in  this  book.  He  also  studied  the  geology 
of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  as  well  as  the  several  layers  of  dSbris  at  Hissarlik. 

My  endeavours  were  this  time  principally  directed  towards  bringing 
to  light  the  entire  circuit  of  the  walls,  and  I  therefore  excavated  to  the 
east  and  south-west  of  the  gate^  (which,  according  to  M.  Burnouf  *s  mea- 
surement, is  41*10  metres  =  135  ft.  2  in.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
8*33  m.  =  27  ft.  5  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  hill),  and  to  the  north-west 
and  north  of  the  house  of  the  chief,  as  well  as  to  the  east  of  my  great 
northern  trench.^  It  being  especially  important  to  preserve  the  houses 
of  the  burnt  city,  I  gradually  excavated  the  ruins  of  the  three  upper 
cities  horizontally,  layer  by  layer,  until  I  reached  the  easily-recognizable 
calcined  d^nis  of  the  third  or  burnt  city.  Having  brought  down  to 
one  level  the  whole  space  I  intended  to  explore,  I  began  at  the  extremity 
of  the  area,  excavating  house  by  house,  and  gradually  proceeding  with 
this  work  in  the  direction  of  the  northern  slope,  where  the  debris  had  to 
be  shot.  In  this  manner  I  was  able  to  excavate  all  the  houses  of  the 
third  city  without  injuring  their  walls.  But  of  course  all  that  I  could 
bring  to  light  of  them  were  the  substructions,  or  first  storeysi,  3  to  10  ft. 
high,  built  of  bricks  or  of  stones  cemented  with  earth.  The  great  number 
of  jars  they  contain  can  hardly  leave  any  doubt  that  these  served  as 
cellars ;  though  at  first  sight  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  scarcity  of 
doorways,  of  which  visitors  will  see  but  few.  But  it  appears  that  these 
lower  parts  of  the  houses  were  entered  by  wooden  stairs  or  ladders  from 
above ;  regular  openings  for  the  doors,  however,  exist  in  all  the  rooms  and 
chambers  of  the  large  building  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  gate. 

Professor  Yirchow  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  the  condition  of  this  third  city  is  the  exact  prototype  of 
the  kind  of  building  which  still  characterizes  the  villages  of  the  Troad. 
It  was  only  when  his  medical  practice^  had  introduced  him  into  the 
interior  of  the  present  houses  that  he  was  able  to  understand  the  archi- 
tectural details  of  those  of  the  ancient  state.  The  characteristic  of  the 
architecture  is,  that  in  most  cases  the  lower  part  of  the  houses  has  no 

•  See  Plan  I.  (of  Troy).  interesting  account  of  his  mcdica]    practice  in 
»  See  SecUonal  Plan  III.,  x,  T.  the  Troud. 

•  I  girt  in  Appendix  V.  Professor  Virchow's 
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entrance,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  The  upper  storey,  whicli 
is  built  of  quadrangular  sun-dried  bricks,  serves  as  the  habitation  for 
the  family;  the  lower  one,  which  is  entered  by  stairs  or  ladders  from 
above,  serves  as  a  storehouse.  Whenever  the  ground-floor  has  a  door,  it 
is  also  very  frequently  used  as  a  stable  for  the  cattle.  When,  as  often 
happens  also  at  the  present  day,  modern  houses  of  this  kind  fall  into 
ruin,  the  ruins  present  precisely  the  same  aspect  as  those  of  the  third 
or  burnt  city  of  Hissarlik.  The  stones  of  the  walls  of  the  first  storey  of 
the  Trojan  houses  present  no  trace  of  having  been  wrought ;  they  have 
come  from  the  easily- obtainable  natural  strata  of  the  tertiary  fresh-water 
limestone  of  the  neighbouring  ridge.  The  rooms  enclosed  by  these 
Trojan  house-walls  contain  those  gigantic  terra-cotta  jars  which  often 
stand  in  whole  rows,  representing  a  considerable  fortune  by  their  huge 
size,  which  is  so  great  that  a  man  can  stand  upright  in  each  of  them. 
Streets  also  were  scarce;    for  besides   the  broad  street  of  the  gate, 

1  brought  to  light  only  one  street  4  ft.  broad,  paved  with  large  flags, 
which  bear  the  marks  of  the  intense  heat  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed.  This  street  may  be  seen  just  above  the  ruins  of  the  second 
city,  on  the  east  side  of  my  great  trench  ;*  there  is,  besides,  a  passage 

2  ft.  broad,  between  the  Trojan  houses  running  off  at  right  angles  from 
the  street  d  to  the  N.E.  I  further  excavated  to  the  east  and  south-east 
of  the  "  Great  Tower,"  where  I  was  forced  to  destroy  a  number  of  house- 
walls  close  to  the  magazine  containing  the  nine  great  jars  discovered  in 
1873,*  in  order  to  unearth  the  city  wall  and  its  connection  with  the  two 
gigantic  stone  walls  called  by  me  "the  Great  Tower."  All  this  has 
been  accomplished.  My  excavations  to  the  south,  south-west,  west, 
north-west,  and  north  of  the  gates,  have  also  enabled  me  to  uncover  the 
city  wall  in  these  directions ;  so  that  it  is  now  disclosed  in  its  entire 
circuit,  except  where  it  has  been  cut  through  by  my  great  trench.  In 
the  course  of  these  researches  I  found,  in  the  presence  of  Professor 
Virchow  and  M.  Burnouf,  on  the  slope  of  the  north-western  part  of  the 
wall  another  treasure,  consisting  of  gold  ornaments,  which  will  be  de- 
scribed hereafter. 

Outside  the  city  wall  on  the  east  side,  I  discovered  a  great  many 
house-walls,  but  scarcely  any  antiquities,  which  circumstance  appears 
to  prove  that  the  suburb  was  inhabited  by  the  poorer  class.  The  south- 
east corner  of  the  city  presents  no  signs  of  the  great  conflagration. 

I  dug  about  one-half  of  my  great  trench  down  to  the  limestone 
rock,  and  thus  laid  bare  three  parallel  house-walls  ^  of  the  first  settlers  on 
Hissarlik.     I  also  dug  a  deep  drain  for  the  discharge  of  the  rain-water. 

Although  H.E.  Munif  Effendi,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  had 
already  in  January  1879  consented  to  H.E.  Sir  Henry  Layard's  request 
that  a  firman  should  be  granted  me  for  the  exploration  of  the  Tumuli, 
the  so-called  heroic  tombs  of  the  Troad,  I  had  the  very  greatest  difficulty 
in  obtaining  it.  I  was  however  powerfully  aided  by  Sir  Henry  Layard 
and  my  honoured  friend  Mr.  Ed.  Malet,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  during 

»  ITiis   street    is   marked   d  on    Plan    I.   (of  «  See  No.  8,  p.  33. 

Troy).  '  See  Plan  111.  /,  between  H  »nil  N. 
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his  absence,  as  well  as  by  H.E.  Count  Hatzfeldt,  the  German  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  who  assisted  me  at  the  request  of  Professor  Virchow, 
and  the  firman  at  last  arrived  on  the  17th  of  April.  I  immediately 
started  to  explore  the  two  largest  tumuli  of  the  Troad,  the  Besika  Tepeh 
and  the  Ujek  Tepeh,  as  well  as  four  smaller  ones.  These  excavations  will 
be  described  at  length  in  the  chapter  on  the  Tumuli. 

In  company  with  Professor  Virchow,  I  again  visited  the  village  of 
Bonnarbashi,  and  the  heights  behind  it,  the  Bali  Dagh,  which  have  had 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  undeserved  honour  of  being  identified 
with  the  site  of  the  Homeric  Ilium. 

Professor  Virchow  fully  agrees  with  me  that  the  circuit- walls  of  the 
little  Acropolis  —  which,  according  to  M.  Burnouf s  measurement,  is 
144*36  metres =472  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  which  so 
many  great  modem  luminaries  in  archaBology  have  seen  the  walls  of 
Priam's  Pergamus— have  never  deserved  to  be  called  "Cyclopean."  He 
-was  the  first  to  observe,  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  stones  ot 
the  walls  have  been  wrought,  that  they  have  been  slowly  shaped  {abge- 
splitieri)  with  an  iron  pick-hammer,  and  must  consequently  belong  to  a 
comparatively  late  period.  As  above  mentioned,  these  ruins  probably 
mark  the  site  of  Gergis,  where,  according  to  Xenophon,®  Queen  Mania 
kept  her  treasures.  I  showed  him  that  the  average  depth  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  debris  in  the  little  Acropolis  is  only  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  that  only 
Hellenic  pottery  is  found  there.  He  recognized  the  agora  of  the  little 
town  in  a  recess  of  amphitheatrical  form,  in  which  the  ruins  of  four  rows 
of  stone  seats  may  still  be  seen.  It  is  strange  that  this  agora  never  fell 
under  the  notice  of  any  one  before,  and  that  it  was  reserved  for  the  keen 
eye  of  Professor  Virchow  to  discover  it. 

We  also  visited  the  springs  •  of  Bounarbashi,*®  which,  according  to 
M.  Burnouf  s  measurement,  are  27*77  metres =91  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  in  which  the  defenders  of  the  Bounarbashi  theory  recognize 
two  springs  only — one  lukewarm,  the  other  icy  cold— in  order  to  force 
them  into  agreement  with  those  described  by  Homer,  near  which  Hector 
was  killed  by  Achilles :  "  But  they  dashed  forward  by  the  watch-tower 
and  the  wind-beaten  fig-tree  always  along  the  wall,  on  the  chariot  road, 
until  they  reached  the  two  fair-flowing  springs,  where  the  twin  sources 
of  the  eddying  Scamander  bubble  up :  for  the  one  flows  with  lukewarm 
water,  from  which,  clouds  of  steam  arise  as  from  a  burning  fire ;  the  other 
runs  forth  in  summer  like  hail  or  cold  snow,  or  as  from  frozen  water."  ** 

*  BisL  Gr^  iiL  1,  §  15 :  Taura  Zi  roi'fiffas       there  is  a  Pen  tre  fynnyn,  which  means  "  head 
2r9^<r   ical    Tiprfi$a   ix^p^   w6\€is  tcardax^i^f       of  the  three  springs." 

Mm  mU   ra  xp^itara  fuiKicra  ^y  t$   Morff.  "  li.  xxii.  145-152 : 

^  Wb«n   he  (Meidias)  had  done  this,   he   took  ot  Zh  vap&  (rjcortV  ifoX  ipufthv  iivtix6ivra 

jifiirwinn  of  the  fortified  cities  of  Scepsis  and  nix^i  a^f  Mk  /car*  iifia^trhv  iffctitovro • 

Gei^;is,  where  Uania  chiefly  kept  her  treasures."  Kpovp^  Z*  tKoyov  iraAXi^<(«,  tpBa  Zh  miycd 

*  Am  before  mentioned,  I  counted  here  thirty-  Zotal  iu^ai<r<rov<ri  JiicafxdvZpov  Ztirfifyros. 

ttmr  springs  ;  but  as  the  spot  where  they  rise  ^  fUv  yitp  0*  tZart  \tap^  ^e'f ^  &/i^2  Zh  iatin'65 

if  called  Kirk-Gids,  or  **  forty  eyes,"  there  are  ylyvtrcu  i^  abrrisj  &>(r€l  wphs  aiBofi4yoio, 

probably  forty  springs  here.  ^  Z*  Mfr/i  e4p€X  TrpopUi  uKvta  x«^<^fF» 

*•  Boaiiarba*hi  means  "  head  of  the  springs."  ^)  x**^''*  ^^XPVi  ^  *l  fiZaros  KpvffrdWtp, 
Clarke    0*  P*  ^^^^  reminds  us  that  in   Wales 
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Professor  Virchow  found  in  two  of  the  springs  a  temperature  of 
16°-8  centigrade  (62''-24  Fahrenheit),  in  a  third  17°  (62°-6  Fahrenheit),  in 
a  fourth  17'''4  (63'''32  Fahrenheit).  The  last  spring  rises  in  a  swamp, 
and,  as  Professor  Virchow  explains,  is  for  this  reason  slightly  warmer, 
the  water  being  stagnant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spring  which  shows 
17°  runs  at  once  into  a  little  rivulet  formed  by  other  sources  higher 
up,  and  it  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  little  colder;  the  two  springs  of 
16"* '8  were  tested  as  they  bubbled  forth  from  beneath  the  rock:  and 
thus,  Virchow  says,  it  is  quite  intelligible  that,  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature of  the  water  in  the  swamp  and  of  the  running  water  in  the 
rivulet  being  still  more  marked  in  winter  than  in  spring  or  summer, 
vapour  might  be  seen  to  rise  from  the  former  and  not  from  the  latter. 

I  further  visited,  in  company  with  the  same  friend,  the  vast  ruins  of 
Alexandria-Troas  on  the  coast  nearly  opposite  Tenedos.^  We  went  from 
thence  to  the  hot  springs  called  Ligia  Hammam,  in  a  valley  to  the  south- 
east ;  the  height  above  the  sea  is  85  ft.,  according  to  Virchow.  The  water 
is  saline  and  ferruginous,  and  its  temperature  is  150^  Fahrenheit,  accord- 
ing to  Barker  Webb  ;*  according  to  Clarke,®  only  142°  Fahrenheit.  The 
'  numerous  ancient  ruins  in  the  valley  leave  no  doubt  that  the  springs  were 
very  celebrated  in  antiquity.  The  baths  are  much  frequented  in  summer 
for  rheumatic  and  cutaneous  affections.  We  passed  the  night  in  the 
prosperous  Turkish  village  of  Eestamboul,  which  commands  a  magnificent 
view  of  Mount  Chigri  (called  in  Turkish  "  Chigri  Dagh  ")  and  the  Aegean 
Sea.  Next  we  ascended  Mount  Chigri  (its  height  above  the  sea  is  1639  ft. 
according  to  Virchow),  passing  on  our  way  the  ancient  quarries  near  the 
village  of  Koch-Ali-Oxassi.  We  saw  there  seven  columns  which  had  been 
cut  whole  out  of  the  granite  rock,  each  38  ft.  6  in.  long,  the  diameter  at 
the  top  being  4  ft.  6  in.,  and  5  ft.  6  in.  at  the  base.  They  appear  to  have 
been  destined  for  Alexandria-Troas,  as  they  are  exactly  similar  to  the  three 
which  lie  there  on  the  beach. 

On  the  top  of  Mount  Chigri  we  greatly  admired  the  vast  Hellenic 
ruins  supposed  by  Mr.  Calvert  to  mark  the  site  of  Neandria,  whilst  others 
identify  them  with  Cenchreae.  The  fortress,  which  has  the  unusual  length 
of  1900  paces,  and  is  520  paces  broad,  is  considered  to  be  very  ancient, 

*  In  opposition  to  the  common  belief,  I  think  capital  firra^b  Tpt^Jios  (Alexandria)    Ked  riis 

that  this  city  was  not  founded   by  Antigonns,  iipxalas  *l\iov,  according  to  Zosimus ;  ip  ^tyal^ 

but  that  it  was  only  enlarged  by  him,  for  Strabo  (sic),  according  to  Zonaras.    Under  Hadrian,  the 

(xiii.  pp.  593,  604)  expressly  states  that  "its  celebrated  orator  Herodes  Atticns  was  governor  of 

site  was  formerly  called  *  Sigia,*  and  that  Anti-  the  city.    Several  portions  of  the  gigantic  aque- 

gonus,  having  colonized  it  with  the  inhabitants  duct  which  he  built,  and  to  the  cost  of  which 

of  Chrysa,  Cebrene,  Neandria,  Scepsis,   Larissa,  his  father  Atticus  contributed  three  millions  of 

Colonae,  Hamaxitus,  and  other  cities,  named  it  drachmas  of  hb  own  money,  still  exist.     Al«x- 

Antigonia.*'     He    further    states    that    it   was  andria-Troas  is  also  mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture 

afterwards    embellished    by    Lysimachus,   who  (by  the  name  of  Troas)  as   one  of  the  cities 

named   it,  in  honour  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which   were   visited  by   St.  Paul  (Acts  xx.  5). 

"Alexandria-Troas."   Julius  Caesar  was  so  much  Its  extensive  Byzantine  ruins  leave   no  doubt 

pleased  with  its  site,  that,  according  to  Sueto-  that  it  was  inhabited  till  the  end  of  the  Middle 

nius  (Jul.  Caes.  79),  he  intended  to  make  it  the  Ages.     It  is  now  called   "  Eski-stambul "   (Le. 

capital  of  the   Roman   Empire.    According  to  the  Old  City). 

Zosimus  (ii.   30)  and   Zonaras  (xiii.   3),   Con-  *  Topographic  de  la  Troade^  p.  131. 

stantine  the  Great  had  the  same  idea  before  he  •  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  Europe^  Asia^ 

chose  Byzantium :  he  intended  to  build  his  new  and  Africa,  i.  148. 
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and  parts  of  it  are  assigned  to  the  same  epoch  as  Tiryns  and  Mycenae. 
But  we  could  not  discover  in  it  anything  which  might  claim  a  high 
antiquity ;  besides,  pre-historic  cities  are  always  very  small.  The  walls 
average  10  ft.  in  breadth,  and  consist  of  two  parallel  walls  of  regular 
horizontal  courses  of  granite  blocks  cut  into  a  wedge-like  shape,  with 
their  broad  end  turned  outside,  the  space  between  the  two  walls,  as  well 
as  the  interstices  between  the  blocks,  being  filled  up  with  small  stones. 
To  this  sort  of  masonry,  which  can  also  be  seen  in  the  famous  Acropolis 
of  Assos,  we  did  not  think  ourselves  justified  in  attributing  a  greater 
antiquity  than  the  Macedonian  period,  the  more  so  as  the  stones  have 
been  worked  with  an  iron  pick -hammer.  Some  parts  of  the  walls  we 
saw  were  composed  of  polygonal  stones  well  fitted  together,  but  they 
equally  failed  to  convey  to  us  an  idea  of  high  antiquity.  In  feu^t,  I  could 
point  out  in  Greece  a  number  of  walls  formed  of  polygonal  stones,  which 
we  know  to  have  been  erected  in  Macedonian  times;  as,  for  instance, 
the  substructions  of  some  of  the  tombs  in  the  ancient  cemetery  of  the 
Hagia  Trias  at  Athens  and  the  fortifications  on  Salamis.  The  walls  of 
the  fortress  on  Mount  Chigri  are  for  the  most  part  well  preserved,  but 
in  many  places  they  are  more  or  less  destroyed.  I  attribute  this  to  the' 
roots  of  the  trees  which  grow  between  the  small  stones  and  must  have 
dislocated  the  large  blocks.  Professor  Yirchow  does  not  think  this 
explanation  insufficient,  but  prefers  to  ascribe  the  destruction  of  the  walls 
to  earthquakes.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the  bare  rock  crops  out  in 
all  parts  of  the  fortress,  and  that. there  is  no  accumulation  of  debris;  only 
here  and  there  I  saw  a  late  Soman  potsherd  and  some  fragments  of  bricks 
of  a  late  date. 

We  next  visited  the  small  Turkish  town  of  In6,  on  the  Scamander, 
304  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  name  of  which  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
Aenea,^  However  this  may  be,  it  appears  evident  that  Ine  occupies 
the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  perhaps  of  Scamandria,  as  Mr.  Calvert 
thinks,  for  many  fragments  of  ancient  sculptures  are  to  be  seen  there, 
and  masses  of  fragmentary  pottery  peep  out  of  the  clay  walls  of  the 
houses,  a  good  many  of  the  fragments  being  Hellenic  From  In6  we 
went  to  the  prettily-situated  town  of  Beiramich,  which  stands  on  a 
plateau  on  the  banks  of  the  Scamander,  516  ft.  above  the  sea  according 
to  Virchow,  whence  we  proceeded  to  the  neat  village  of  Evjilar,  situated 
864  ft.  above  the  sea :  the  name  Evjilar  means  "  village  of  the  hunters." 
This  also  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Scamander,  whose  width  varies  here 
from  40  to  66  ft.,  while  the  water  is  hardly  a  foot  deep.  We  had  with  us 
three  gensdarmes  on  horseback  and  two  on  foot,  the  country  being  unsafe. 

Thence  we  ascended  the  mountains  of  Ida,  which  are  covered  with 
a  beautiful  forest  of  oak   and  pine,**  intermingled  with  chestnut-trees, 

*  There    being    silver-mines    near    In4    (see  Kt^iai  (see  Groskurd,  ii.  pp.  480  and  580).   Pliny, 

Chandler,  i.    142;    Pococke,   iii.   p.    160;    and  H.  N,  ii.  96,  97,  v.  30.  30,  and   Steph.  Byz. 

Lecheralier,  Voyage  dans  la  JVoadCy  p.  128),  it  is  p.  487,  who  mention  Nea,  seem  to  have  taken 

highly  probable  that,  instead  of  ^  N4a  lu&fMii  (ical  it  from  Strabo,  p.  603.    A.  Panly,  Meal  Ency* 

ipyvpui),  between  Polichna  and  Palaescepsis,  we  dop&die^  s.  t.  *'Nea." 
ooght  to  read  in  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  603,  according  *  //.  xi.  494 : 

to  the  poraUel  passage,  xii.  p.  552,  Afyca  or  "Ei^ca  voAA^t  Zk  Bpvs  a^aXeos,  iroWks  B4  re  irci;icas. 
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plane-trees,  limes,  and  the  like.  The  rain,  which  came  down  in  torrents, 
prevented  us  from  reaching  the  summit  of  Gargarus,  "which  is  5750  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We  could  only  get  as  far  as  the  sources 
of  the  Scamander,  which  are  4056  ft.  below  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
The  principal  source,  which  according  to  Virchow's  measurement  is 
1694  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  dashes  forth  in  a  stream  about  7  ft. 
broad  from  a  natural  cavern,  in  a  nearly  vertical  rock  wall,  from  250 
to  300  ft.  high,  which  is  composed  of  a  coarse  crystalline  marble.  It  falls 
at  once  almost  vertically  60  to  70  ft.  over  projecting  blocks  of  rock,  and 
after  a  course  of  200  ft.  it  is  joined  by  a  small  stream,  formed  by  the 
waters  of  three  smaller  but  still  abundant  sources,  and  a  number  of  very 
small  ones  rising  out  of  crevices  in  the  rock  close  to  the  large  one,  as  well 
as  by  a  large  rivulet  which  is  supplied  from  the  melted  snow,  and  has  but 
very  little  water  in  summer.  At  about  200  ft.  from  the  great  cavern,  five 
or  six  paces  from  the  river-bed,  is  a  small  cavity,  evidently  the  same  as 
that  of  which  P.  Barker  Webb  ^  speaks,  and  from  which  there  once  ran  a 
copious  source  of  warm  water ;  but  now,  and  probably  for  many  years  past, 
this  cave  is  dry,  the  spring  having  bored  another  channel  through  the 
rock  considerably  below  it,  and  close  to  the  Scamander,  into  which  it  flows. 
This  source  had,  according  to  Virchow's  observations,  a  temperature  of 
60^*44  Fahrenheit,  the  air  being  at  58^*64;  and  the  water  of  the  Sca- 
mander, as  it  flows  from  the  cavern,  47°*12.  Professor  Virchow'  observes  : 
**  Although  in  the  Iliad^  the  Scamander  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  rivers 
which  rise  from  the  Ida  range,  yet  a  certain  doubt  has  prevailed  as  to  the 
exact  place  of  its  origin.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  doubt  is  due  to  the 
statements  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  who,  among  the  various,  peaks  of  the 
Ida,  indicated  the  Cotylus  as  the  place  of  the  sources  of  the  Scamander, 
while  the  presumptions  of  the  Iliad  essentially  refer  to  Mount  Qttrgarus. 
Here  a  grove  and  an  altar  were  consecrated  to  Zeus ;  ®  and  here  he  was 
wont  to  stay.^®  And  when  the  Scamander  is  indicated  as  the  son  of  Zeus, 
where  else  could  his  source  be,  but  on  Mount  Oargarus  ?  Though,  accord- 
ing to  Hercher,^  the  repeated  addition,  hv  a6dvaTo<;  t4k€to  Zev?,*  may  be 
rejected  as  a  later  interpolation,  there  remains  the  epithet  Buvereo*; 
TTOTafiolo,  which  occurs  three  times  f  and  even  if  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  book  of  the  Iliads  where  the  Scamander  is  called  Stb<?,*  should  not 
be  genuine,  yet  the  divine  character  of  the  river-god  is  expressly  testified 
in  the  Ma;^  Trapairordfit^y  Here  calling  him  dOdvarov  Oeov,^  and  Achilles 
8toTp€^€9.®  In  the  imagination  of  the  poet  the  river  and  the  river-god 
blend  together  into  a  single  personality,  and  the  origin  of  both  is  referred, 
as  it  were,  to  the  great  weather-god  on  Mount  Gargarus." 

We  returned  to  Evjilar,  and  proceeded  thence,  by  way  of  Erenlu 
(780  ft.  above  the  sea),  Bujuk  Bounarbashi,  and  Aiwadjik,  to  Behrahm, 
the  ancient  Assos,  whence  we  returned  in  an  open  boat  to  the  Plain  of 


•  Topographic  de  la  Troadey  p.  46.  >  PkU.  md  Mstor,  Abh,  der  k,  Akad.  d.  Wis- 
"*  Beitrdge  zur  Landeshmde  der  Troas,  p.  36.  sensch.  ;  Berlin,  1875,  p.  105. 

•  xii.  19-21.  «  7/.  xiv.  434  ;  xxi.  2 ;  xxiv.  693. 

•  //.  viii.  48.  >  //.  xvii.  263  ;  xxi.  268,  326. 

»•  //.  xiv.  157,  158.  <  xii.  21.          »  xxi.  380.              •  xxi.  223. 
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Troy.  According  to  Virchow's  measTirement,  Bujuk  Bounarbashi  is  907, 
Aiwadjik  is  871,  and  the  Acropolis  of  Assos  615  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  I  fully  agree  with  Colonel  Leake,  that  the  ruins  of  Assos  give  the 
most  perfect  idea  of  a  Greek  city  that  we  can  now  find  anywhere.  Its 
circuit- walls  are  better  built,  and  are  in  a  far  better  state  of  preservation, 
than  those  of  any  other  Greek  city  now  existing.  .They  are,  on  an  average, 
8  ft.  4  in.  thick,  and  consist  of  wrought  stones,  either  square  or  wedge- 
shaped,  which  are  put  together  precisely  like  those  of  the  walls  of  the 
great  fortress  on  Mount  Chigri ;  the  interior  of  the  walls,  as  well  as  the 
interstices  between  the  stones,  being  filled  with  small  stones.  Wherever 
the  wall  consists  of  square  blocks,  these  are  intersected  at  regular  distances 
by  long  wedgelike  blocks,  which  serve  to  consolidate  them  in  their  posi- 
tion. All  the  stones  show  the  most  evident  marks  of  having  been  worked 
-with  an  iron  pick-hammer,  and  consequently  cannot  claim  a  very  remote 
antiquity.  Professor  Yirchow  agrees  with  me  in  thinking  that,  although 
some  parts  of  the  walls  may  belong  to  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  yet  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  them  has  been  built  in  Macedonian  times. 

In  company  with  Professor  Virchow  and  M.  Burnouf,  I  also  made  an 
excursion  through  the  Doumbrek  valley  to  Mount  Kara  Your  and  Mount 
Oulou  Dagh,  the  former  of  which  is,  according  to  M.  Burnouf  s  measure- 
ment, 209  m.  =  686  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  hitherto  had 
the  honour  of  being  identified  with  Mount  Callicolone,  mentioned  twice 


Xo.  IS.  Hie  Plain  of  tbe  Slmois,  seen  from  the  border  of  the  Southern  Swamp.  To  the  left,  the  Heights  between 
the  SimoM  «nd  tbe  Hellesponi;  to  the  right,  the  Plateau  between  the  Simois  and  the  Thymbrius;  in  the  back* 
fTvoDd,  the  Onion  Dagh. 

by  Homer.'  But,  as  the  poet  makes  the  war-god  leap  alternately  from 
Ilium  to  Callicolone,  and  from  Callicolone  to  Ilium,  Professor  Virchow 
considers  it  to  be  implied  that  Callicolone  must  be  visible  from  Ilium ; 
and  Mount  Kara  Your  not  fulfilling  this  condition,  he  identifies  Mount 
Oulou  Dagh  with  the  Homeric  Callicolone,  this  being  the  only  other  great 
height  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Simois ;  besides,  Hissarlik  and  nearly 
every  point  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  can  be  seen  from  this  mount,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  Mount  Kara  Your.  Mount  Oulou  Dagh  is,  according  to 
M.  Burnouf  s  measurement,  429*80  m.  =  1409  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
We  also  visited  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Ophrynium,  now 


'  //.  XX.  52,  53 : 

o^v  icar*  impordrris  ir6\ios  Tp^tfftri  fccAcvtfv 


and  xz.  151 : 

oi  8*  irtpuat  K6Jdi(oy  in*  otppvai  KaWiKoXwtnfjs* 
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Palaeo-Kastron,  which  stood  between  Cape  Khoeteum  and  the  village 
of  Ben  Eioi,  on  a  lofty  height  overhanging  the  Hellespont ;  hence  its 
name  (from  6(f>pv^).  Its  Acropolis  is  about  the  same  size  as  Hissarlik. 
Eemnants  of  the  wall  are  visible  on  three  sides,  with  traces  of  two 
towers;  there  was  probably  no  wall  on  the  fourth  side,  this  being  pro- 
tected by  the  precipice.  Within  the  Acropolis  are  remains  of  several 
buildings.  The  lower  town  appears  to  have  extended  to  the  valley  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis,  where  several  heaps  of  stones  appear  to 
mark  the  sites  of  houses ;  but  all  the  fragments  of  pottery  I  could  gather 
there  and  in  the  Acropolis  are  of  the  Hellenic  period.  As  to  the  identity 
of  the  place  with  Ophrynium,  the  coins  found  on  the  spot  leave  no  doubt. 
The  site  of  Ophrynium  is  erroneously  marked  on  Admiral  Spratt's  map 
to  the  east  of  Ben  Eioi,  two  miles  distant  from  its  real  position. 

We  also  visited  the  rocky  height  opposite  the  Bali  Bagh,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Scamander.  We  found  there  on  the  north-west,  north,  north- 
east, east,  and  south-east  sides  of  the  summit  large  fragmentary  walls, 
which,  to  judge  from  the  huge  heaps  of  stones  on  either  side  of  them, 
appear  to  have  had  a  height  of  20  ft.  or  more ;  they  consist  of  unwrought 
stones  joined  together  with  small  ones.  The  largest  blocks  contained  in 
the  walls  are  3ft.  long,  and  about  l^^ft.  in  breadth  and  height;  but  in 
general  the  stones  are  much  smaller.  Within  the  walls  may  be  traced 
some  foundations  of  houses.  Many  more  foundations  can  be  detected  on 
the  plateau  below  the  summit  as  well  as  down  the  whole  slope,  where  the 
lower  city  appears  to  have  extended.  The  hill  runs  in  an  almost  vertical 
line  on  the  south  and  west  sides  towards  the  Scamander.  On  account  of 
the  many  inequalities  of  ground  in  the  little  Acropolis,  as  well  as  in  the 
lower  city,  the  rains  have  so  completely  swept  away  every  vestige  of 
artificial  debris,  that  the  bare  rock  everywhere  protrudes,  and  no  excava- 
tions are  possible.  In  spite  of  the  most  careful  examination,  I  could  not 
find  a  single  fragment  of  pottery  either  on  the  Acropolis  or  in  the  lower 
town.  On  the  slope  on  the  north  side  is  a  tumulus  of  loose  stones,  which 
has  lost  its  conical  shape.  The  ruins  of  this  ancient  Acropolis  and  city 
are  marked  on  Admiral  Spratt's  map  of  1840,  but  they  had  been  indicated 
to  him  by  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  who  discovered  them. 

I  give  here  an  extract  from  the  speech  which  Professor  Virchow  made 
on  his  return  to  Berlin  from  his  expedition  to  the  Troad,  before  the 
Berlin  Society  for  Anthropology,  Ethnology,  and  Pre-historic  Archaeology, 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1879  :— 

"  That  part  of  the  citadel-hill  of  Hissarlik  in  which  the  calcined  ruins 
of  the  *  burnt  city '  were  found  had  at  the  time  of  my  departure  from  the 
Troad  been  cleared  away,  in  a  considerable  number  of  places,  down  to  the 
virgin  soil.  At  one  place  we  reached  the  rock  itself,  on  which  the  most 
ancient  city  had  been  built.  In  the  midst  of  the  great  trench  Schliemann 
had  left  standing  a  mighty  block,  which,  as  long  as  it  holds  together,  will 
indicate  to  visitors  the  original  level  of  the  surface.  It  forms  a  large 
quadrangular  column,  which  rises  between  8  and  9  metres  (26  ft.  4  in.  to 
29  ft.  7  in.)  above  the  level  of  the  ground  on  which  the  town-chiefs  house 
stands.     But  below  this  latter  level  one  may  dig  6,  8,  nay  10  metres 
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(19  ft.  9  in.,  26  ft.  4  in.,  or  32  ft.  10  in.),  before  penetrating  throngh  all 
the  layers  of  ruin.     Thus  the  aggregate  depth  of  all  the  strata  of  debris, 
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from  the  surface  to  the  rock  itself,  amounts  to  nearly  20  metres  (66  ft.). 
The  whole  of  this  depth  consists  of  the  remains  of  ancient  habitations. 
There  is  nothing  in  or  about  it  which  could  give  the  impression  of  having 
belonged  to  anything  else. 

"  Its  situation  is  as  follows :  on  the  last  spur  of  a  tertiary  mountain- 
ridge,  which  projects  from  the  volcanic  mountains  on  the  east  towards  the 
Scamander,  and  rises  perhaps  100  ft.  above  the  plain,  there  has  been 
heaped  up  a  series  of  layers  of  debris,  in  which  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the 
stratification  of  the  settlements  which  have  succeeded  each  other.  These 
masses  of  dSbris  have  indeed  grown  to  an  incredible  height.  But  the  very 
circumstance,  that  perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  world  has  an  accumulation 
of  this  kind  been  hitherto  discovered— an  accumulation  consisting  of  snch 
a  mass  of  debris  of  successive  settlements — proves  that  an  extraordinarily 
long  time  must  have  elapsed  from  the  foundation  of  the  first  settlement  to 
the  destruction  of  the  last.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  successive  buildings  were  constructed,  for  the  masses 
of  debris  to  have  attained  such  a  depth  more  time  is  undoubtedly  needed 
than  we  are  justified  in  accepting  for  the  formation  of  the  mounds  of  ruins 
at  any  other  place  whatever  in  the  world.  If  one  wishes  to  make  a  com- 
parison, at  the  best  a  certain  parallel  might  be  found  in  the  Assyrian 
mounds,  in  which,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  bricks  that  entered 
into  their  construction,  the  dissolving  masses  of  clay  have  attained  a 
very  extraordinary  bulk.  A  certain  comparison  is  also  presented  by  the 
excavations  on  the  Palatine  Mount  at  liome.  But  the  accumulations  at 
Hissarlik  are  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  fact,  that  there 
exists  here  a  larger  series  of  smcessive  heterogeneous  stratifications  than  in 
any  other  known  spot ;  and  these,  by  their  whole  nature  and  condition, 
testify  to  repeated  changes  in  the  population.  Their  duration  cannot, 
indeed,  be  calculated  by  definite  numbers  of  years ;  but  we  nevertheless 
gain  a  chronological  basis  from  the  enclosed  material,  which  exists  in 
rich  abundance. 

"  How  long  the  aforesaid  block  can  resist  the  influences  of  the  weather, 
I  dare  not  say.  At  all  events,  it  will  for  a  long  time  to  come  give  testi- 
mony, not  only  to  the  gigantic  height  of  these  masses  of  ruins,  but  also, 
as  1  believe,  to  the  incredible  energy  of  the  man,  who  has  with  his  own 
private  means  succeeded  in  removing  such  enormous  masses  of  earth.  If 
you  could  see  what  mounds  of  earth  (in  the  full  sense  of  the  word)  had 
to  be  dug  away  and  removed,  in  order  to  have  a  view  of  the  lower 
layers,  you  would  indeed  scarcely  believe  that  a  single  man  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  could  have  accomplished  so  great  an  under- 
taking. On  this  occasion  I  would  stand  up  for  Schliemann  against 
a  reproach  which,  though  plausible  in  itself,  falls  to  the  ground  on 
closer  consideration— the  reproach  that  he  has  not  excavated  from 
the  surface,  layer  by  layer,  so  as  to  obtain  a  complete  plan  for  each  suc- 
cessive period. 

''  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  manner  in  which  he  has  excavated,  by 
making  at  once  a  large  trench  through  the  whole  hill,  has  had,  in  the 
highest  degree,  a  destructive  effect  on  the  upper  layers.    In  those  near  the 
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surface  were  portions  of  temples  of  the  Hellenic  period,  columns,  triglyphs, 
and  all  kinds  of  marble  fragments,  thrown  together  pele-mMe.  Neverthe- 
less, with  great  care  and  attention,  such  as  that  with  which  the  excava- 
tions at  Olympia  are  carried  on,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  possible  to 
have  reconstructed  a  temple,  at  least  in  part.  But  Schliemann  felt  no 
interest  in  a  temple  belonging  to  a  period  far  too  late  for  him.  I  may  also 
say  that,  after  having  seen  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  fragments,  I 
doubt  whether,  if  all  had  been  brought  together,  an  essential  gain  would 
have  been  contributed  to  the  history  of  art  or  to  science.  I  allow  that  it 
has  been  a  kind  of  sacrilege.  Schliemann  has  cut  the  temple  (of  Athen6) 
right  in  two ;  the  building  material  has  been  thrown  aside  and  partly 
again  buried ;  it  will  not  be  easy  for  any  one,  even  with  the  largest  expen- 
diture, to  collect  it  again.  But,  undoubtedly,  if  Schliemann  had  proceeded 
in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  the  ruins  stratum  by  stratum  from  the  surface, 
he  would,  owing  to  the  vastness  of  the  task,  not  even  to-day  have  reached 


No.  17.    Troy  seen  from  the  South-east  side.    This  point  of  riew  has  been  taken  from  the  Plateau  between 
the  Simois  and  the  Thymbrius,  above  the  Theatre  in  Novum  Ilium.    View  taken  in  1879. 


the  layers  in  which  the  principal  objects  were  found.  He  only  reached 
them  by  at  once  extracting  the  nucleus  of  the  great  hill. 

''The  hill  of  Hissarlik  has  indeed  increased,  in  the  course  of  time, 
not  only  in  height,  but  also  in  breadth  and  thickness,  through  the  masses 
of  dSbris  removed  and  thrown  aside  by  successive  generations,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  site  on  which  they  could  build.  Since  the  excavations  in  this 
direction  have  now  been  carried  on  systematically,  chronological  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn  with  the  greatest  precision  from  the  accumulation 
of  the  debris^  which  show  in  the  vertical  trenches  a  series  of  stratifica- 
tions lying  the  one  upon  the  other,  and  falling  off  obliquely.  Such  con- 
clusions could  hardly  have  been  arrived  at,  if  the  strata,  which  lie  one 
upon  the  other,  but  do  not  always  continue  on  the  same  level,  had  been 
simply  taken  off  in  succession. 

''  Near  the  surface,  we  see  in  one  place  the  foundations  of  the  temple, 
in  another  the  wall  composed  of  regular  layers  of  wrought  stones  of  the 
Alexandrian  time,  the  so-called  wall  of  Lysimachus.  Its  situation  is 
highly  characteristic.     In  the  vertical  trenches  made  through  the  outer 
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circumference  of  the  hill  may  be  seen  successive  slanting  layers  of  debris, 
from  which  it  may  easily  be  perceived  that  the  debris  had  been  thrown 
over  the  slope  of  the  hill.     On  these  accumulations  the  wall  has  been 


erected  :*  it  does  not  stand  upon  the  primitive  rock,  but  on  the  material 
which  has  been  thrown  down  sideways,  and  indeed  in  places  where  there 


See  the  Section  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  Greek  Ilium. 
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is  no  rock  at  all  below.  It  may  thus  be  understood  that  the  surface  of 
the  hill  has  manifestly  increased  in  width  from  settlement  to  settlement. 
The  circumference  of  the  hill  went  on  continually  enlarging  in  the  course 
of  time.  In  this  way  it  has  increased  to  dimensions  which,  in  height  as  well 
as  in  width,  very  far  exceed  those  of  the  *  burnt  city.'  This  latter  forms, 
in  the  midst  of  the  whole,  a  proportionately  small  central  part.  The 
snccessive  cities  became  continually  larger  and  larger,  and  extended  their 
radius.  Our  attention  was  first  called  to  this  by  our  own  work  in  order 
to  bring  to  light  the  '  burnt  city.'  The  debris  was  taken  out  from  the 
midst,  and  carried  to  the  side ;  but  as  the  slope  was  here,  it  was  carried 
through  a  trench,  which  had  been  cut  radially  through  the  hill,  to  the 
brink  of  the  slope,  and  was  there  thrown  over.  Thus  the  mass  of  earth 
partly  slid  down  the  slope,  and  partly  remained  lying  on  it,  while  only 
the  larger  stones  rolled  down  into  the  plain.  By  these  means  the  hill 
visibly  and  continually  increased,  and,  as  seen  from  below,  it  appeared  to 
be  always  growing  larger  and  larger.  It  now  looks,  I  believe,  more  stately 
than  ever  it  did  before.  The  various  trenches  and  accumulations  have 
given  the  hiU  the  appearance  of  something  which  very  much  resembles  a 
large  fortress.  The  hill  thus  artificially  excavated  is  now  in  the  following 
condition.  Apart  from  the  single  trenches,  the  exterior  covering  of  the 
ancient  hil^  still  remains  at  its  original  height,  whereas  the  interior  is 
excavated.  Standing  on  the  circuit-walls,  one  looks  down  into  a  sort 
of  large  cauldron,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies  the  'burnt  city,'  with 
its  walls  and  foundations  visible  as  on  a  plan.  In  this  way  the  visitor 
is  in  a  position  to  become  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
tx>nstmctions. 

"  This  is  in  so  far  of  great  interest  for  those  philologists  who  wish  to 
investigate  how  far  the  indications  of  Homer  agree  with  the  existing  con* 
ditions :  for  example,  with  reference  to  the  course  run  three  times  round 
the  city  by  Hector  and  Achilles.  The  question  is  no  longer,  as  hitherto, 
about  the  whole  hill  of  Hissarlik,  but  only  about  the  central  part  of  it, 
which  really  represents  the  ancient  settlement.  This  latter  is  much 
smaller  than  the  whole  content  and  circumference  of  Hissarlik  itself.  I 
must,  however,  lay  stress  on  the  fact,  that  in  comparison  with  the 
Acropolis  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  even  this  smaller  part  would  still  represent  a 
considerable  town,  which  far  exceeds  the  settlement  on  Bounarbashi." 

As  on  my  last  journey  to  England  and  Germany  I  have  heard  it 
repeatedly  stated  that,  carried  away  by  ambition,  I  am  ruining  myself  in 
my  archaeological  explorations,  to  the  prejudice  of  my  children,®  who  will 
be  penniless  after  my  death,  I  find  it  necessary  to  assure  the  reader  that, 
akhough  on  account  of  my  present  scientific  pursuits  I  am  bound  to  keep 
abef  from  all  sorts  of  speculation  and  am  compelled  to  content  myself 
with  a  small  interest  on  my  capital,  I  still  have  a  yearly  income  of  £4000 
as  the  net  proceeds  of  the  rents  of  my  four  houses  in  Paris,  and  £6000 

'  I  have  four  children:  a  son,  Serg^ns,  born      1878,  and  daughter,  Andromache,  born  in  1871, 
in  1855,  and  daughter,  Nadeshda,  born  in  1861,      bj  my  second  wife, 
bj  mj  first  wife ;  and  a  son,  Agamemnon,  bom  in 
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interest  on  my  funded  property,  making  in  all  £10,000 ;  whilst,  inclnsive 
of  the  large  cost  of  my  excavations,  I  do  not  spend  more  than  £5000  a 
year,  and  am  thus  able  to  add  £5000  annually  to  my  capital.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  on  my  death  I  shall  leave  to  each  of  my  children  a  fortune 
large  enough  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  father's  scientific  explora- 
tions without  ever  touching  their  capital.  I  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  assure  the  reader  that,  as  I  love  and  worship  science  for  its  own 
sake,  I  shall  never  make  a  traffic  of  it.  My  large  collections  of  Trojan 
antiquities  have  a  value  which  cannot  be  calculated,  but  they  shall  never 
be  sold.  If  I  do  not  present  them  in  my  lifetime,  they  shall  at  all  events 
pass,  in  virtue  of  my  last  will,  to  the  Museum  of  the  nation  I  love  and 
esteem  most. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  introduction  without  expressing  my  warmest 
thanks  to  my  honoured  friends  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  Consul  of  the  United 
States  of  America ;  Mr.  Paul  Venizelos,  Consul  of  Greece ;  Mr.  Emilio 
Yitali,  Consul  of  Italy ;  and  Mr.  Nicolaos  Didymos,  first  dragoman  and 
political  agent  of  the  Turkish  Government  at  the  Dardanelles,  for  all 
the  kindness  they  have  shown  and  all  the  valuable  services  they  have 
rendered  me  during  the  long  period  of  my  excavations  at  Hissarlik. 
I  also  warmly  thank  my  friends,  Doctor  F.  Imhoof  Blumer  of  Winterthur 
and  Mr.  Achilles  Postolaccas,  keeper  of  the  National  Collection  of  Coins 
at  Athens :  the  former  for  the  great  kindness  he  has  shown  me  in  getting 
photographed  for  me  all  the  different  Ilian  coins  he  had  at  his  disposal ; 
the  latter  for  the  great  friendship  he  has  shown  me  in  superintending  the 
drawing  of  these  coins,  as  well  as  of  all  the  Ilian  coins  contained  in  the 
collection  under  his  charge;  also  for  the  learned  dissertation  he  has 
written  for  me  on  the  Ilian  coins  and  medals,  which  will  appear  in 
the  chapter  on  Novum  Ilium. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CODxNTRY  OF  THE  TROJANS  (pi  Tpwe?). 

§  I.    The  Extent  of  the  Trojan  Land.  The  Troad  (7  Tpmi<;,  sc.  -yrj). 

In  interpreting  the  Homeric  geography  of  the  Troad,  Strabo*  rightly 
says :  "  The  coast  of  the  Propontis  extends  from  the  district  of  Cyzicus, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Aesepus  and  the  Granicus,  to  Abydus  and 
Sestns ;  the  land  around  Ilium,  and  Tenedos,  and  Alexandria-Troas  from 
Abydus  to  Lectum :  ^  but  above  all  these  lies  the  mountain-range  of  Ida, 
which  extends  to  Lectum.  But  from  Lectum  to  the  river  Caicus  ^  and 
(the  promontory  of)  Ganae  there  follows  the  country  around  Assos,* 
and  Adramyttium,  and  Atarneus/  and  Pitane/  and  the  Elaitic  Gulf;' 
opposite  all  of  which  stretches  the  island  of  the  Lesbians :  then  follows 
immediately  the  district  of  Cyme,  as  far  as  the  Hermus  ^  and  Phocaea, 
which  forms  the  beginning  of  Ionia  and  the  end  of  Aeolis.  Such  being 
the  localities,  the  poet  gives  us  to  understand  that,  from  the  district  of 
the  Aesepus  and  the  present  province  of  Cyzicene  to  the  river  Caicus, 
the  Trojai^i  rule  extended,  divided  into  eight  or  even  nine  parts,  accordiug 
to  the  dominions ;  but  the  mass  of  auxiliary  troops  is  counted  among 
the  confederates." 

Thus  the  Homeric  Troad  comprised  the  north-western  part  of  the  later 
Mysia,  between  the  rivers  Aesepus  and  Caicus  :  this  is  fully  confirmed  by 
the  poet,  who  makes  Achilles  mention  in  conversation  with  Priam  that 
Priam*8  dominion  comprises  all  that  is  bounded  to  the  north-west  {avio) 
by  Lesbos  and  to  the  north-east  {icaBinrepOev)  by  Phrygia  and  the 
Hellespont.  All  the  nations  which  inhabit  this  dominion  are  called 
Trojans  (T^e?)  by  Homer,  although  he  sometimes  appears  to  designate 
nnder  this  name  more  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium  and  its 
immediate  environs. 


'  xiii.  p.  581 :  *Kwh  Z\  r^s  Kv^uenv^t  icol  rw  TpAas  2p|a<  fi*xp*^  "^^^  KdUeov  worofiov  8i|7pi}/ic- 

vcfi  ASn/wmr  riwmw  itai  Tp^acw,  fidxpi  *Afi^v  povs  icenit   Zvpturrttas  els  6§crit  fitpHaSf  fj  Ktd 

ircd  S^rrov,  r^p  r^s  llpowotrrlios  wapaXlap  thcu  ivvia  *    t^  ^  r&v  AAActfy  iiriKoipont  wK^Oos  ip 

€9ft0tdr€t  *  im^  94  'AfiHov  fi4xpi  Acicrov  t^  wtpi  ro7s  irvfifidxois  BtapiBfjLtTrai. 

*tXtmfymmiT4r9BoPjtMi*AX€^dp9p*iwr^pTpcgdl6a'  '  Th  AtKT6vy  now  called  Cape  Baba  or  Santa 

viarrmp    H  roirmp  ^4ptt§iTai  rf  "iJii  rh  6posy  Maria,     Here  Her^  in  company  with  Hypnos, 

^i^Xfc  Amktov  fro^jcovo-a  *  iurh  Acktov  84  M^XP<  ^^^  touches  the  Trojan  land  on  her  way  to  Ida 

iu2c0v  vvn^«v  jcol  rwr  KoMir  Ac70fi/y«y  ^<rrl  T^  (//.  liv.  283,  2S4:''lhriP  8*  Ix^trBriP  .  .  .  AeKT^Jr, 

w^  "A^var,  ircU  'Aipofi^rrtop,  ircU  *Arapp4a,  koX  t$i  wpwrop  KnrirriP  i\a). 

UtrdmiPf  acol  rhp  *ZXairuehw  k6\wop  •  oft  iraeip  *  Now  Ak-Su,  or  Bochair,  Bakir,  Bacher. 

hrranfiiK9i  ii  rStp  A*cfiittp  wyicos '  cW  i^ris  rh.  *  Now  Behram  or  Bearahm. 

mfi    K6fi.^v,  f^XP^  '^pftav  irai  ♦wJcaTaf,  ^tp  *  Now  Dikcli  Kioi. 

^X^  M^  ^^  *I«Wa$  iifrij  ir4pas  M  rrif  Ato\l9os.  *  Now  Sanderli. 

Tmo^vt  t4  rmp  fi/wmp  ivrmPy  6  yAv  ironp^s  '  Now  the  Gnlf  of  Sanderli  or  of  Fokia. 

itah  rmp  wtpi  Af^ipror  riirttp,  tctd  tAp  trtpl  r^iv  *  This  river  is  now  called   Oedis  or  Qhiediz 

rJ#  K»(unipiiP  X^f^y  (ntmyoptUt  fidXtdra  rohs  TschaL 
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We  shall  follow  Bnchliolz  •  in  describing  in  the  following  order  the 
eight  or  nine  smaller  dominions  of  which  the  Troad  was  composed : — 

I.  Dominion  of  Pandarus.^® 
n.  Dominion  of  Adrestus  and  Amphins.^ 
ni.  Dominion  of  Asins.* 
IV.  Dominion  of  Aeneas  (Dardania).' 

V.  Dominion  of  Hector  (Troy  in  the  more  narrow  sense).* 

The  following  districts  are  further  mentioned  in  Homer : — 

VI.  Dominion  of  Altes  (the  Leleges).* 
Vn.  Dominion  of  the  Cilicians,  viz. : 

a.  Dominion  of  Eetion.® 

b.  Dominion  of  Mynes.' 

c.  Dominion  of  Eurypylus  (the  Ceteians).' 

§  II.    Mountains  op  the  Teoad. 

Mount  Ida  (17  "!&;,•  tA  ISaZa  Sftn  ^^)  still  retains  its  ancient  name. 
Its  Homeric  epithets  are  u^X?;  (high  ^),  iroKxmlZa^  (rich  in  foantains  *)  ; 
and  from  its  abundance  of  game  it  is  also  called  the  mother  or 
nourisher  of  wild  animals  {tirjTrip  Orfp&u  ').  It  extends  through  Western 
Mysia  in  many  branches  from  south-west  to  north-east.  On  account  of 
its  manifold  ramifications,  it  was  compared  by  the  ancients  to  a  centipede 
(scolopendra).^  One  of  its  principal  branches  extends  along  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  and  runs  out  into  the  promontory  of 
Lectum;^  the  other  extends  in  a  westerly  direction  along  the  river 
Aesepus,  and  terminates  at  the  city  of  Zeleia: — 'Hhose  who  inhabited 
Zeleia  at  the  lowest  foot  of  Ida."*  In  Ida  rise  the  rivers  Bhesus, 
Heptaporus,  Caresus,  Bhodius,  Grenicus  (Granicus),  Aesepus,  Scamander, 
and  Simois: — "Then  Poseidon  and  Apollo  took  counsel  to  destroy  the 
wall,  turning  against  it  all  the  rivers  that  flow  from  the  mountains  of 
Ida  into  the  sea — Bhesus,  Heptaporus,  Caresus,  Bhodius,  Grenicus,  and 
Aesepus,  divine  Scamander  also  and  Simois."^  As  already  stated,  the 
highest  summit  of  Ida  is  Mount  Gargarus,  now  called  Kaz  Dagh,  5750  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.     On  Gargarus  was  "  a  temenos  sacred  to  Zeus, 


•  ffomerischs   Kosmographie  und  Geographies  irp6irolQs  ii  "Idij  icaX   <rKo\ow€p9p^s  oltfa  rh 
▼on  Dr.  \L  Bochholz;  Leipzig,  1871.  ^X^/^  •  •  • 

»•  Jl.  ii.  824-827.             >  J  I,  ii.  828  834.  *  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  605:  ii  yitp  mr^  rov  AtrroS 

•  //.  ii.  835-839.             »  //.  ii.  819-823.  fdxis  iwiTc/ww^ro  rpbs  tV'I^I*'  ^ipKurat  rmv 

•  IL  ii.  816-818.             »  //.  xxi.  86,  87.  irpiinwp  rov  K6\irov  fi€p&Py  .  .  . 

•  //.  Ti.  396,  397  ;  ii.  692.  •  //.  ii.  824,  825: 

'  //.  xix.  296.                   *  Od,  xi.  519-521.  ot  8^  Z«Aciay  $pawp  6ra2  ir^9a  p^Utrw^lhif, 

•  //.  viii.  207 ;  xiii.  13.  iu^ytiol^  wipoyrts  Hittp  /i^Aor  AUHproto,  .  .  • 
"  //.  viii.  170.  '  //.  xii.  17-22: 

»  //.  xiv.  293 :  "Wijf  ^\^s.  Zii  rirt  fifirUmirro  TJoffuBdttp  icoi  *Air6xXMP 

•  //.  viii.  47  ;  xiv.  157,  283,  307 ;  xv.  151 ;  tcixoj  &^iaA,8vyai,  iroTa/u»r  fitpos  cl<raya>^rrft 
XX.  59,  218;  xxiii.  117.  8<r<roi  &v*  *liaU»p  6pUnf  £Aa8€  rpopUmriP, 

»  //.  viiL  47  :  'Piia6s  ff  'ZwrdvopSs  tc  Kd^iy^-^s  rt  'PoStos  t€ 

"IhiP  8*  7«caycy  iroAtnr(8«ura  firir^pa  Bripmp^  .  .  .  rpiptucSi  re  icaX  AUniTOf  hiis  re  ^dfjMpZpof 

•  Strnbo,   xiii.   p.   f>H3 :    woWohs   8*   ^xowra  Iral  Siftrffij,  ZBi  itoWh  fiodypia  ical  rpv^ixtwu 
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and  a  fragrant  altar."*     Mount  Gargams  is  farther  mentioned   three 
times  by  Homer .^ 

According  to  P.  Barker  Webb/®  the  summit  of  Gargarus  consists  of 
actinolithic  schist,  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  mountain  being  of  mica- 
schist.  This  schist  is  accompanied  by  immense  deposits  of  primitive 
white  compact  calcareous  rock.  Here  are  the  sources  of  the  Scamander, 
-which,  as  I  haye  related  aboye,  I  yisited  in  company  with  Professor 
Virchow.  According  to  Webb,  trayellers  haye  penetrated  for  a  distance 
of  200  metres  (658  ft.)  into  the  cavern,  frop  which  the  principal  source 
dashes  forth,  without  reaching  its  fountain.  TchihatchefiTs  measurements  ^ 
make  the  sources  650  metres  (2138  ft)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ' 
mica-schist  of  Gargarus  has  a  somewhat  greenish  colour ;  it  sometimes 
contains  a  little  asbestus.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain  this  schist 
assumes  a  different  aspect ;  and  under  its  new  form,  which  is  that  of  the 
true  mica-schist,  it  extends  exclusively  from  the  top  of  Gargarus  as  far 
as  the  village  of  Saliklar  Eioi.  This  primitive  rock  extends  to  the  plain 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  where  the  hills  have  some  elevation. 

Turning  now  to  the  South,  we  see  a  country  very  different  from  that 
we  have  just  left.  Alexandria-Troas  is  built  on  an  ashy  syenite,  com- 
posed of  the  three  usual  elements,  among  which  the  felspar  predomi- 
nates ;  it  gives  its  colour  to  the  whole  mass,  in  spite  of  a  quantity  of 
crystals  of  blackish  mica.  The  syenite  extends  through  the  whole 
country  to  the  east  of  Alexandria-Troas,  as  far  as  Ine  or  Ene.  The  valley 
of  Ligia  Hammam  is  formed  of  schist  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  syenite. 
Between  £emalli  and  In^  are  the  silver  mines  already  referred  to. 
P.  Barker  Webb  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Descending  the  hill  about  200  metres, 
we  found  ourselves  on  a  volcanic  tufa,  which  was  succeeded  at  first  by 
columns  of  phonolith,  and  then  by  trachyte,  as  far  as  Ine.  At  a  distance 
of  two  hours  from  Ine  the  syenite  meets  a  series  of  trap  and  basaltic 
rocks.  Not  far  from  In^  is  the  curious  conical  hill  called  Ine  Tepeh, 
or  Suran  Tepeh,  which  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  an  artificial 
tumulus;  but  in  reality  it  is  nothing  else  than  an  isolated  mass  of 
basalt,  which  rises  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  the  plain.  The  valley  of 
Beiramich,  as  well  as  the  other  valleys  which  converge  there,  are  com- 
posed of  the  secondary  limestone  of  the  Troad.  Several  chains  of  hills 
penetrate  into  it  towards  the  south ;  they  consist  entirely  of  basaltic  or 
trap  rock,  and  rise  from  the  great  centre  of  ancient  volcanoes  around 
Asaos.  The  largest  of  the  lateral  valleys  is  that  of  Aiwadjik,  already 
mentioned,  three  hours  to  the  south-west  of  Beiramich.    About  halfway 


*  //.  Tiii.  48 :  (Her^  quickly  ascended  Gargarus,  the  summit  of 
Tify^^vwy  Ma  r4  ol  (ZifrQ  rdfiMPos  fio9fi6s  re  lofty  Ida.) 

#vi^.  xiv.  352 : 

*  IL  XT.  152,  153 :  is  h  /iky  irp^fias  c58c  xariip  iu^it  Tapydptp  Axp^f 
§lp0m  T  cif^Mm  KfotfihiP  &rA  Fapydp^  ^P^  •  •  •  (So  he  the  father  slept  quietly  on  the  height 
fl^vwr.  of  Gargarus.) 

(They  finuid  the  wide-thundering  son  of  Kronos  '®   Topographic  de  la  Troade  ancienne  et  mo^ 

cftthroned  on  the  peak  of  Gargarus.)  deme  ;  Paris,  1844,  p.  129. 

xir.  292,  293 :  '  Am  Mineure :  Description  physique^   stati- 

'Hp^  Si  K^marrAs  wpov^fi^rro  T^Lfyapop  ixpop  stiqwy  et   arch^ologiqae  de  oette  contr^e ;  Pai'is, 

'ttiff  ^fifAifs  •  1853-69,  pt.  i. 
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between  the  two  towns  rises  a  beantifnl  conical  hill  called  Eara-Enli, 
which  stands  isolated  in  the  plain.  Its  sides,  which  resemble  walls,  are 
formed  of  basaltic  columns,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  thousand  elegant 
shapes.  Having  passed  the  mountain,  we  had  before  and  around  us 
a  thousand  varieties  of  trachyte  and  other  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  with 
volcanic  agglomerations  and  tufa.  Sometimes  pretty  large  masses  of 
hardened  schistose  clay  alternate,  striated  with  variegated  colours,  in 
company  with  jasper  and  jaspoide  thermantide.  Aiwadjik  is  built  on  a 
height  of  volcanic  rock,  and.  its  walls  are  composed  of  the  same  material. 
Among  the  stones  of  the  walls  we  noticed  a  very  strange  white  tufa, 
which  was  probably  cut  from  a  neighbouring  quarry.  Wherever  we 
looked,  the  country  appeared  to  have  been  overturned  by  the  action 
of  ancient  volcanoes  until  we  arrived  at  Assos.  At  Mantasha,  distant 
an  hour  from  Assos,  on  the  road  to  Aiwadjik,  the  ruins  of  a  castle  may  be 
seen  on  the  top  of  a  small  hill,  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  We  also  noticed  towards  the  sea  a  current  of  trachyte  lava  of 
considerable  length.  As  tufas  and  conglomerates  are  found  there,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  was  a  submarine  volcano,  whose  scoriae,  ashes,  and 
pumice-stone  have  been  carried  away  by  the  water.  We  nevertheless 
felt  a  great  pleasure  in  still  observing  volcanic  remains  and  erratic 
masses  of  obsidian  strewn  here  and  there  on  the  surface  of  the  current. 
The  summit  on  which  Assos  is  situated  is  a  spur  of  that  of  Mantasha, 
though  the  former  is  much  higher  and  occupies  a  much  greater  space. 
From  the  top,  where  we  now  see  the  ruins  of  the  citadel  of  Assos, 
currents  of  trachyte  extend  in  various  directions,  similar  to  those  at 
Nemi,  near  Bome,  principally  in  the  direction  of  Adramyttium.  This 
country  also  recals  to  mind,  though  on  a  larger  scale,  the  volcanic 
hill  of  Badicofani  in  Tuscany;  and  the  resemblance  was  increased  by 
our  finding  in  the  rock  the  mineral  which  Thomson  calls  floritey  and 
which  by  the  German  mineralogists  is  termed  hyalite.  Though  the 
volcano  is  no  longer  active,  we  saw  evident  signs  of  internal  subver- 
sions of  the  soil  and  of  the  frequent  earthquakes  which  ravage  this 
country."^ 

"  In  the  Troad  there  is  no  primordial  volcanic  formation ;  the  principal 
part  of  the  volcanic  districts  is  situated  in  the  south.  We  find  there 
at  every  step  thermal  fountains  and  an  abundance  of  salt-water  springs, 
the  intimate  relation  of  which  to  the  phenomena  of  volcanic  eruptions 
has  been  so  often  observed  by  geologists;  nay,  these  hot  springs  are 
so  numerous,  that  the  vapours  produced  by  the  hot  water  have  made 
some  authors  say  that  they  spread  a  thick  cloud  as  far  as  the  extremity 
of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium."^  "The  lowlands,  and  that  part  which  is 
properly  called  the  Plain  of  Troy,  are  interrupted  by  frequent  elevations, 
we  might  almost  say  by  slight  undulations  of  the  ground,  formed  by 
the  spurs  of  Mount  Ida,  which  terminate  imperceptibly  on  the  sea-coast. 
Towards  Dardania  and  Gebrenia,  the  mountainous  ridges  of  Ida  rise  one 


«  P.  Uarker  Webb,  Topogr.  de  la  Troadc;  Paris,  1844,  pp.  135-137. 
»  Jbi(L,  p.  120. 
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above  the  other,  covered  with  pine-trees.  The  basaltic  rooks  of  the 
Bali  Dagh  attach  these  ridges  to  the  syenite  mountains  behind  Alex- 
andria-Troas,  in  the  midst  of  which  rise  those  conical  masses  which  are 
visible  to  so  great  a  distance  at  sea."^ 

Between  the  two  affluents  of  the  Simois,  which  meet  at  the  village  of 
Doombrek,  there  is,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Professor  Yirchow 
and  M.  Bumonf,  an  extensive  mass  of  diluvium,  composed  of  quartz, 
diorite,  serpentine,  trachyte,  &c.,  more  or  less  rounded.  The  vegetation 
coiisists  principally  of  arbutus,  andrachnes,  and  pines,  which  increase  in 
8X86  with  the  height  of  the  mountain  ridges.  There  is  a  group  of  tangled 
heights  formed  of  quartzose  mica-schist,  where  the  pines  are  of  noble 
dimensions.  There  is  a  rivulet  in  every  dale.  The  dales  become  more 
and  more  hollow,  and  it  is  difficult  to  advance  owing  to  the  shrubs  which 
cover  the  slopes.  The  Oulau  Dagh  is  now  reached ;  it  is  a  long  ridge, 
belonging  to  a  range  of  Ida,  whose  height  is  429  *  80  m.  =  1409  ft. 
The  Oulou  Dagh  consists  essentially  of  a  somewhat  laminated  serpentine : 
on  its  roundish  conical  surface  we  see  many  steeply-raised  enormous 
masses  of  snow-white  quartz  and  brown  ferruginous  quartzite,  which  lie 
pretty  accurately  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south.  The  mountain- 
ridge  maintains  this  character  as  far  as  the  Kara  Your ;  only  from  hence 
the  ridge  extending  towards  Ghiblak  and  Hissarlik  consists  of  tertiary 
limestone. 

From  the  Oulou  Dagh  may  be  seen  to  the  west  a  large  part  of  the 
Troad,  Ida,  Lesbos,  the  Kara  Dagh,  the  islands  of  Tenedos,  Lnbros,  and 
Samothrace,  the  Plain  of  Troy,  Hissarlik,  and  the  confluence  of  the 
Simois  and  Scamander.  The  descent  is  easy  by  the  mountain  ridge ;  there 
is  a  good  road  through  the  pines,  which  foim  here  and  there  beautiful 
tufts.  These  woods  are  now  cultivated  for  sale  by  Turcomans,  whose 
graves  may  be  seen  here  and  there. 

Following  the  ridge,  the  Kara  Your  is  reached.  This  mountain, 
which  is  209  metres  =  686  ft.  high,  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
plateau  which  separates  the  basin  of  the  Simois  from  that  of  the  Thym- 
brius.  From  the  Kara  Your  we  enjoy  a  fine  view  over  the  basin  of  the 
Thymbrius  as  far  as  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi,  with  all  its  undulations ; 
but  Hissarlik  is  not  visible  from  hence. 

I  may  here  remind  the  reader  that  Mount  Kara  Your  has  hitherto 
been  held  to  be  identical  with  the  Homeric  Gallicolone;  but  that,  as 
Troy  is  not  visible  from  it,  I  have  now,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor 
Virchow,  and  in  accordance  with  Burnoufs  view,  transferred  that  honour 
to  the  Oulou  Dagh,  which  fulfils  this  apparently  indispensable  condition. 
I  must  however  remark  that  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis,  evidently  believed  in  the  identity  of  the  Kara  Your  with  the 
Homeric  Gallicolone,  for  he  states  it  to  be  only  5  stadia  from  the  Simois 
and  10  stadia  from  *l\U(ov  Kcofirj,  which  distances  perfectly  agree  with 
the  situation  of  the  Kara  Your,  but  not  with  that  of  the  Oulou  Dagh.^ 

•  P.  Barker  Webb,  op,  cit.  p.  129.  \6ipos  rts,  raf  %v  b  :iifi6fis  ^«i,  irtpraa'rdJbtov 

*  Strabo,  xiii.   p.  597 :    vw^p  8i  rris  *i\i4o>if       9Uxo9y. 

KmfL^s    9*Ka     araZiois    ivrly    if   KoAAiicoXwi'T},  /  lemitui  tlie  reader,  once  for   ally   tliat   the 
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Professor  Virchow,  moreover,  pointed  out  to  me  on  the  Kara  Your  the 
foundations  of  an  ancient  building,  perhaps  a  temple,  whereas  there  are 
no  traces  of  buildings  on  the  Oulou  Dagh. 

The  plateau  between  Kara  Your  and  the  village  of  Chiblak  is  desert, 
uncultivated,  destitute  of  wood,  and  full  of  ravines.  Here  and  there  are 
some  bushes  on  a  sort  of  very  meagre  prairie.  In  proportion  as  you 
advance  to  the  west  the  soil  becomes  limestone ;  but  the  vegetation  is  the 
same,  except  the  pines,  which  cease  with  the  schist. 

Of  Promontories^  I  have  in  the  first  place  to  mention  Gape  Lectum^ 
opposite  Lesbos,  which  is  the  westernmost  peak  of  Ida,  and  the  extreme 
southern  point  of  the  Trojan  dominion.  In  Strabo's  time  the  altar  was 
still  shown  here,  which,  according  to  tradition,  had  been  erected  by 
Agamemnon  to  the  twelve  gods ;  ®  but  this  very  mention  of  a  definite 
number  of  the  gods  shows  that  its  origin  must  belong  to  a  later  period. 
Here,  as  before  stated.  Here,  in  company  with  Hypnos,  on  their  way  to 
Mount  Gargarus,  first  reached  the  Trojan  shore.^  It  is  also  mentioned 
by  Herodotus.® 

Next  comes  the  famous  Gape  Sigeum,  which  forms  the  north-western 
point  of  all  Asia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont,  opposite  to  the  city  of 
Eleusa  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Thracian  Ghersonesus.  It  is  now 
called  Gape  Yeni  Shehr.  According  to  M.  Burnouf  s  measurement,  the 
height  of  Gape  Sigeum  is  77*20  mMres  =  252  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  On  this  cape  (and  not,  as  is  erroneously  shown  on  Admiral  Spratt's 
map,  on  the  high  plateau  to  the  8.S.W.  of  it)  was  situated  the  ancient 
city  of  Sigeum :  in  the  first  place  because  there  is  here  an  accumulation 
of  ancient  debris  6  ft.  deep,  whereas  there  is  none  at  all  on  the  neigh- 
bouring plateau ;  and  secondly  because  Sigeum  had  a  port,  which  did  in 
fact  exist  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  promontory,  whilst  there  is  none 
at  the  foot  of  the  plateau.  The  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Uians  soon  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  it  no  longer  existed  in  Strabo's 
time.*  Like  the  whole  ridge  of  which  it  forms  the  north-eastern  extremity, 
this  promontory  consists  of  limestone,  and  falls  off  very  abruptly  towards 
the  sea.  It  is  now  crowned  by  the  village  of  Yeni  Shehr,  which  is 
inhabited  exclusively  by  Ghristians,  and  stands  on  the  debris  and  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Sigeum. 

In  a  direct  line  to  the  east  of  Gape  Sigeum  is  Gape  Rhoeteum^  now 
called  In  Tepeh,  on  the  Hellespont.  The  distance  between  these  two 
promontories  is,  according  to  Strabo,^®  60  stadia ;  but  this  is  one  of  the 

stadium  of  600  Greek  feet  was  the  tetUh  part  of  •  Mela,  i.   18.  3;    Plin.  ff.  N.  v.  33;    Strv, 

the  English  geographical  mile.     In  otfier  words,  ad  Aen.  ii.  312;  rh  S/tccok,  Herod,  v.  65,  94; 

10  stadia  •=  1  geog.  mils  =  1  minute  of  a  degree  Thucyd.  viii.  101 ;   Strabo,  xiii.  p.  595;   Ptol. 

at  the  Equator.  v.  23  ;  Steph.  Byz.  p.  597.    Strabo,  xiii.  p.  603, 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  605 :  M  84  r^  Ackt^  fitofihs  calls  it  also  i^  2i7c(as  &Kpa.  The  tov^n  rh  iiyuov 
rw  SctfScica  Bf&if  itlKyvraif  KoKovfft  8'  ^Ayofitfi'  is  also  called  Myji  by  Hecataeus,  p.  208 ;  Scylax, 
popos  T8pv;ta*  p.  36. 

'  //.  xiv.  283,  284:  i«  xiii.  p.  595:  Hari  84  t^  fiiJKos   rris  vopo- 

"iJifr  y  U4a$iiP \ias  ra{mis  kfh  rov  'Poir^iov  fi4xpi  ^tyiov  col 

AtKr6y,  6$i  Wfwrov  KtwtrriP  &Aa*  rou  'AxiAAcW  lurfifiaros  *if0vw\oovyT»p  c^^icorra 

•  ix.  ll4.  aroSW. 
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many  proofs  that  the  geographer  never  visited  the  Troad,  the  real  distance 
being  only  30  stadia,  which  is  given  by  Pliny.^  On  this  cape  formerly 
stood  the  town  of  Bhoeteum  (to  'PotTetoi;).^  It  is  not  a  promontory  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  an  elevated  rocky  shore  with  several  peaks, 
of  which  the  highest,  according  to  M.  Burnouf  s  measurement,  is  only 
168  ft.  high.  For  this  reason  it  is  also  called  by  Antipater  Sidonius 
'PoinyiSe?  cucrai?  It  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  Rhoetea  litora "  by  Virgil.* 
Bhoetenm  is  also  mentioned  by  Livy.*  On  a  lower  peak  of  this  pro- 
montory is  the  tnmulos  attributed  by  tradition  to  Ajax,  of  which  I  shall 
treat  hereafter.  It  deserves  particular  notice  that  the  names  of  the  two 
eapes,  ^iyetov  and  *Poir€M>i/,  do  not  occur  in  Homer,  and  that  he  only 
once  mentions  them  where  we  read  that,  although  the  sea-shore  was 
broad,  yet  it  could  not  contain  all  the  ships,  and  the  people  were 
erowded;  they  had  therefore  drawn  them  up  in  rows,  and  had  filled 
the  long  mouth  of  the  whole  shore  as  far  as  it  was  enclosed  by  the 
promontories.* 

§  m.      BrVEBS   OF  THE  TrOAD. 

(a)  The  Simois  (o  S^ftoe*?),  now  called  Doumbrek  Su,  rises,  according 
to  Homer,  on  Mount  Ida,  but  more  precisely  on  the  Cotylus.  Virchow,' 
who  investigated  this  river  together  with  me,  writes  of  this  river  as 
follows :  "  In  its  beginning  it  is  a  fresh  mountain-brook.  Its  sources  lie 
eastward  of  the  wooded  mountains  of  the  Oulou  Dagh.  From  numerous 
little  watercourses,  which  partly  bubble  forth  from  the  rock,  and  some  of 
which  form  little  torrents,  two  rivulets  are  at  first  formed.  The  larger 
and  longer  of  them  flows  in  a  valley  gap,  between  a  prominent  spur  of  the 
Oolon  Dagh,  separated  from  the  principal  mount  by  a  deep,  green  meadow 
Talley,  and  a  spur  of  the  tertiary  mountain  ridge,  which  descends  from 
Ben  Kioi  towards  Halil  Eli,  nearly  parallel  with  the  ridge  of  Bhoeteum. 
The  shorter  and  more  southerly  rivulet  gathers  the  water  from  the  Kara 
Your  and  the  mountain  ridge  which  joins  it  to  the  Oulou  Dagh.  Both 
rivulets  join  not  far  above  Doumbrek  Elioi  and  form  the  Doumbrek  Su 
(Simois),  which  is  midway  between  a  small  river  and  a  large  rivulet.  Its 
bed,  which  is  deeply  cut  throughout,  and  proceeds  now  in  shorter,  now  in 
longer  windings,  is  at  Doumbrek  perhaps  from  12  to  30  yards  wide ;  but 
on  the  11th  of  April  the  water  covered  only  part  of  the  bottom  of  this 
bed,  and  nowhere  did  its  depth  exceed  6  inches.  We  could  wade  through 
it  without  any  difficulty.  The  current  is  rapid ;  the  bottom  is  covered 
with  small  pebbles,  now  and  then  also  with  somewhat  larger  rounded 
stones  from  the  Oulou  Dagh.®    The  valley  itself  is  small,  but  very  fertile. 

'  ff.  N.  T.  33 :  *<  fuit  ei  Aeantium,  a  Rhodiis  alyimKhs  vrias  xM^iv,  trrtlpovro  9^  Xtioi' 

roBditam,  ia  altero  corna,  Ajace  ibi  sepalto,  xxx.  r^  fa  TifOKp6v<ras  fpwraVf  koI  irKfiffav  mrdtrris 

•tad.  intcnraUo  a  Sigeo."  IfUyos  (n6fia  fuucpSy^  Sffoy  avvt4pya9ov  &icpm. 

'  Hcrodot.   vii,   43;    Scylax,  p.  35;    Steph.  ^  Beitrdge  zur  Landeskunde  der   TroaSy   pp. 

Byx.  p.  577  ;  Mela,  i.  18.  5;  Plin.  H,  N.  y.  33  ;  92-96. 

Thiicjd.  IT.  53,  TtiL  101.  *  In  the  celebrated  passage  where  the  Sca- 

*  AnihoL  (7r.  U.  p.  24,  ed.  Jacobs ;    i.  p.  254,  mander  summons  the  Simois  to   battle  against 
Ko.  140,  ad.  Tanchniti.  Achilles,  it  is  said  (//.  zzi.  311-314) : 

<  AgtL  Ti,  595,  and  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  33.  kKtC  ixdfivyt  rdxiora,  koI  itiirlT\fi9i  fdtOpa 

*  zzzriL  37.  PJoroj  ix  mrY^vf,  irdrros  8*  hp69vvov  4iwi\ovs^ 

*  /i.  xir.  3iJ-36 :  Xtrrri  84  n4ya  KVfiOj  iroXhy  J*  hpufiay^v  6piyt 
»i9i  ymp  ov9'  wpv5  vcp*  iwy  cSi/i^aaTO  veUras  ^irpoov  Ktd  Adwv,  Xva  ravaofitv  6.ypiov  &ySi 
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If  we  then  pass  the  mountain  ridge  which  crosses  the  valley  below  Donm- 
brek  Eioi,  and  descend  on  its  gradually  sloping  west  side  to  the  region  of 
Halil  Eli,  which  abounds  with  trees  and  fruit,  we  find  the  little  river 
scarcely  larger  at  this  village.  Here  also  we  ride  through  it  without  the 
horses'  feet  getting  wet  above  the  ankles.  The  clearness  of  the  water 
permits  us  to  see  the  bottom  covered  with  small  pebbles  and  gravel.  At 
a  short  distance  below  the  village,  which  is  situated  on  its  right  bank, 
the  little  river  divides  into  two  arms.  The  right  or  northern  arm,  after 
having  received  the  '  Bain-brook  of  Ben  £ioi,' — a  very  small  and  incon- 
siderable rivulet,  which  has  only  an  intermittent  flow  of  water, — ^forms 
a  large  swamp  in  which  it  disappears.  On  the  other  hand,  the  left  or 
southern  arm  approaches  more  and  more  to  the  mountain  ridge  which  ex- 
tends from  Kara  Your  past  Ghiblak  towards  Hissarlik,  and  it  flows  prett j 
near  the  lower  edge  of  its  slope.  At  first,  as  long  as  it  flows  through  the 
'  Plain,'  it  has  a  somewhat  deeper  bed,  whose  banks  are  frequently  under- 
mined and  fall  off  every  here  and  there  5  or  6  ft. ;  its  breadth  varies,  but 
it  hardly  anywhere  exceeds  20  ft.  Here  and  there  groups  of  willows  and 
other  bushes  grow  on  the  bank  and  on  small  islands  in  the  river-bed ;  a 
rich  vegetation  of  shrubs,  especially  of  tamarisks  and  VUex  agnus-coitus^^ 
extends  along  its  banks.  But  further  on,  in  proportion  as  the  little  river 
approaches  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ridge,  it  divides  into  more  and  more 
arms,  whose  course,  as  one  easily  sees,  must  be  very  irregular.  One  after 
the  other  disappears  in  the  large  and  deep  swamp,  which,  connected  at 
many  points  with  the  northern  swamp,  extends  as  far  as  the  foot  of  His- 
sarlik, and  occupies  the  larger  part  of  the  so-called  Plain  of  the  Simois. 
Whilst  the  ramification  of  by-rivulets  and  their  disappearance  in  the  great 
swamp  causes  a  continual  diminution  of  the  volume  of  running  water, 
there  nevertheless  still  remains  a  '  main  arm,'  which  continues  its  course 
along  the  ridge.  We  could  still  follow  it  up  along  the  three  springs  of 
Troy,  though  it  was  there  reduced  to  a  little  rivulet  of  4  to  5  paces  in 
breadth,  and  with  an  insignificant,  though  still  rapid,  current.  Of  these 
three  springs,  all  of  which  are  marked  on  our  Map  of  the  Troad,  the  first, 
which  runs  from  a  stone-enclosure  and  has  a  temperature  of  14'^'6  Celsius 
=  58°'28  Fahr.,  is  immediately  below  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  walL 
The  second,  whose  stone-enclosure  is  destroyed,  and  a  third,  with  a 
well-preserved  stone-enclosure  and  a  double  outlet,  having  a  temperature 
of  14°-3  to  15°  Celsius  =  57°-74  to  59°  Fahr.,  are  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  first  spring. 

"  At  the  west  end  of  the  great  swamp  formed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Simois,  a  short  stream  gathers  again,  and  pours  into  the  Ealifatli  Asmak. 
The  spot  where  the  gathering  of  the  water  takes  place  is  pretty  nearly  in 
a  straight  line  drawn  from  Hissarlik  to  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak ;  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  point  on  the  western  edge  of  the  swamp  which  is  farthest  &om 
Hissarlik.  Apparently  without  any  preparation,  there  is  almost  immedi- 
ately a  large  broad  river-bed,  with  many  windings,  between  steep  banks 
from  6  to  8  ft.  high  ;  this  river-bed  is  interrupted  by  numerous  islands, 

^  &yvos  =  iSeyoifos  means  sine  semiiie  (Theo-  our^f  tCroyor  (Dioscorides).  See  Od.  ix.  427 ; 
l»hi'ast.  i.  p.  204).  In  tho  Iliad  (xi.  105)  the  x.  16G.  JJifmn.  ad  DUmys.  13,  cil.  Miquel, 
shrub  is  c«illed  Kvyost  ^m  fhv  mpX  rki  pdfiHous       |>.  37. 
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but  every  here  and  there  it  is  pretty  deep.  After  a  course  of  scarcely 
10  minutes  the  stream  empties  into  the  eastern  bend  of  the  Ealifatli 
Asmak,  a  little  above  the  place  where  an  artificial  ditch  leads  from  the 
Kalifatli  Asmak  to  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  above  a  stone  bridge  which  here 
spans  the  Ealifatli  Asmak  in  the  direction  of  Eoum  Eioi.  No  water  can 
flow  through  the  ditch  except  during  the  inundations." 

The  Simois  is  mentioned  seven  times  in  the  Biid,  Thus  the  poet  says : 
"  But  when  they  (Her^  and  Athen6)  approached  Troy  and  the  two  flowing 
BtreamSy  where  the  Simois  and  Scamander  mingle  their  currents,  there 
Here,  the  white-armed  goddess,  stopped  the  horses,  releasing  them  from 
the  chariot,  and  she  poured  a  thick  clpud  around  them,  and  the  Simois 
sprouted  ambrosia  for  their  pasture."^®  Again :  ''  Simois  also,  where  many 
ox-hide  shields  and  crested  helms  fell  down  in  the  dust."  ^  Again  :  "  Black 
as  a  storm,  Ares  cried  on  the  other  side,  now  shouting  shrilly  to  the 
Trojans  from  the  citadel,  now  running  along  the  Simois  unto  Galli- 
colone."*  Again:  "He  (Scamander)  grew  yet  more  furious  against 
the  son  of  Peleus,  and,  lifting  high  the  crested  wave  of  (his)  stream, 
shouted  to  the  Simois."^  Again:  "Descending  from  Ida  along  the 
banks  of  the  Simois."^  Lastly:  "The  dread  battle-shout  of  Trojans 
and  Achaeans  was  left  alone ;  and  many  times  did  the  fight  sway  hither 
and  thither  over  the  plain,  as  they  pointed  against  each  other  their 
brazen  spears  between  Simois  and  the  floods  of  Xanthus."^  The  river 
is  also  mentioned  by  Aeschylus,^  Ptolemy,^  Stephanus  Byzantinus,^ 
Mela,*  Pliny,^®  Horace,^  Propertius,^  and  Virgil.* 

The  identity  of  this  river  with  the  Simois  of  Homer  is  confirmed  by 
Strabo,*  who  states,  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  : 

"  From  the  mountains  of  Ida  two  ridges  advance  to  the  sea,  the  one 


'•  //.  T.  773-776:  rohs  r^ovs  *l8a/as  iptiyfis  9vo  ^ritrlr  ityK&yaf 

«AA*  Irf  8^  TpoliiP  1^0¥  v<n€ifi^  re  ^coktc,  iicrtlytaBm  Tphs  OdkaTTOMy  rhv  iiJkv  thBh  *Pof 

fx^  h^  24^i^<5  avfifidWtrop  ^84  ^dfutyipos  rdov  rhr  Si  ^lytiovy  xoiovvras  4^  iifi<l>oiy  ypofi- 

tp^  TsvoM  f<mia'€  Bth,  XfVK^\fPos  *H/>i|  fi^p  rifiuiVKXtd^rj '    rt\€vr^v   8*   4p  t^    vcS/y, 

Xjb^m^  4^  ix^^^i  *^  ^  4^pA  f^ovkhv  ix*^^  rocovrov  iLvixorras  tUs  OaXdrmis    Bffoy  rh  ¥vv 

*  IL  xiL  22,  23 :  "lAioy.     rovro  fx^tf  J^  fura^b  rrjs  rtXtwrris  t&p 

jcal  lifi^if,  Mi  ToAA^  fiodypta  ical  rpv^d\€iai  Acx^^i'twi'  ivyK^vau  tlvatj  rh  Si  waXathp  Kritrfia 

'  iv  Korlpffi  .  .  .  fitra^h  r^t   ^X^^  *    ixoXafifidptirBai   8*    iyrhs 


'  //.  XX.  52,  53 :  r6  rt  ^ifio^latw  irtiioy  8i*  ol  6  2iM^«<f  ^tp^raif 

h^h  waer*  iucparJtnis  WXios  Tp4f(nn  iccXc^i^,  fcol  rh  Sicofub^pioi'  8i*  ol  ^ndfiayipos  ^u,    rovro 

iAA«rc  vkp  liiUtpri  $4w  iw\  KaWiKoX^wy,  8*  Kol  iZlt^s  TpwUhy  \4ytraiy  K(d  robs  irXflffrovs 

■  //.  xxL  305-307  :  hySavas  6  woirjriii  4tnav9a  &iro8l8wo'i  •  wAoT^Jre- 

.     .     .     &AA*  Iri  /toAXor  pov  ydp  4ffrif  irai  robs   6pofAa(ofi4yovs  r6'irovs 

XitcTO  nifXfffteri,  K6pwrff€  8i  Kvfia  p6oto  4yTavda  9fiKyvfx4vovs  bpHoyitv,    rhv  4piv(6vy   rhv 

in^  ibfip6fuvoSy  2ifi6tvri  8i  itiicKrr*  iitffas  ...  rov  A'urirfirov  rdupov,  ri)v  Baritiov,  rh  rod  "IXov 

*  IL  IT.  475 :  oiifM,  ol  8i  vorofioH  5  tc  2icc(fiav8po5  koI  6 
'Uf^cr  Koriowra  wap*  «x^'  ^tfLitvros  .  .  .  2tfi^fiSf  6  fUv  r^   2iytl^  vXriffdaas    4  8i   ry 

*  //.  Ti.  1-4  :  *PoiT€iy,  fUKphv  tiurpovBtv  rov  vvv  *l\lov  avfi- 
tpmmv  V  otAdu  icol  'Axcuwv  ^iXairis  olv4i  •  fidWowriv,  cfr*  4w\  rh  Slyciov  4K9i96a(n  koX 
nXAA  9'  ip'  Ma  icol  ivtt  Wwre  /idxn  ircSfow,  xoiovffi  t^v  orofiaKlfivriy  Ka\ovfi4viiv,  8ic(pyci 
mXXiXmr  iBvroiUwmv  xoAx^pca  8o0pa,  8'  indrtpov  rS»v  \fx^4vrwv  vtJilwv  iirb  $ar4pov 
fMW9^yws  lifU^vroi  t^  UwOoio  ^odmv,  fi4yas  ris   abxh*'  t«v  €lprifi4vwv  kyKiivwv   4'^ 

*  Agamemnon^  t.  696,  ed.  Tauchnitx.  tlB^ias,  kxh  rov    vvv  *l\lov  ri}v   apxh*'   ^X^^ 
'  T.  2.  3.              'P.  601.                •  i.  18.  3.  avfupv^s     eebr^,  r€tv6fi€vos  8*  ?»f    rrji  Kffipn- 

*•  If.  y.  T.  33.     '  Epod,  13.  21.     •  iii.  1.  27.  vlas    ifol   AtotcXwk  rh    €   ypdfifM    rphs    rov% 

»  Am,  i.  618  ;  T.  262,  473.  Uar^pwBfv  iyK&vas, 
*  :krabo,    xiU.    p.    597:    iwh    8i    t^j   icari 
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terminating  in  the  promontory  of  Bhoeteum,  the  other  in  that  of  Sigenm ; 
they  form  with  it  a  semicircle,  but  terminate  in  the  Plain  at  the  same 
distance  &om  the  sea  as  Noynm  Ilium.  This  city,  therefore,  lies  between 
the  two  extremities  of  the  ridges  already  named,  but  the  ancient  town 
between  their  starting-points ;  but  the  inner  space  comprises  as  well  the 
Plain  of  the  Simois,  through  which  the  Simois  flows,  as  the  Plain  of  the 
Scamander,  through  which  the  Scamander  flows.  The  latter  is  properly 
called  the  Trojan  Plain,  and  the  poet  makes  it  the  theatre  of  most  of  the 
battles ;  for  it  is  broader,  and  here  we  see  the  places  mentioned  by  the 
poet, — the  fig  hill,  the  tomb  of  Aesyetes,  the  Batieia,  and  the  tumulus  of 
Ilus.  But  the  riyers  Scamander  and  Simois,  of  which  the  one  approaches 
Sigeum,  the  other  Bhoeteum,  join  at  a  short  distance  below  Ilium,  and 
discharge  near  Sigeum,  where  they  form  the  so-called  Stomalimne.  The 
two  aboye-mentioned  plains  are  separated  by  a  long  neck  of  land,  which 
issues  directly  from  the  two  ridges  already  named;  beginning  from  the 
projection  on  which  Noyum  Ilium  is  situated,  and  attaching  itself  to  it 
(avfi<f>vfi<:  avT^),  this  neck  of  land  adyances  (southward)  to  join  Cebrenia, 
thus  forming  with  the  two  other  chains  the  letter  €." 

The  description  of  Pliny  *  agrees  with  that  of  Strabo :  "  dein  portus 
Achaeorum,  in  quem  influit  Xanthus  Simoenti  junctus :  stagnumque  priua 
faciens  Palaescamander." 

The  identity  of  this  riyer  with  the  Homeric  Simois  is  further  con- 
firmed by  Virgil,  who  tells  us  that  Andromache,  after  Hector's  death, 
had  again  married  Helenus,  another  son  of  Priam,  who  became  king 
of  Ghaonia: 

^  Ante  urbem  in  luoo  falsi  Simoentis  ad  undam 
Libabat  oineri  Andromache,  Maneaque  vooabat 
Hectoreum  ad  tumulum,  viridi  quem  oespite  inanem 
Et  geminas  causam  laorymis  saoraveiat  aias."  * 

Thus  Hector's  tomb  was  in  a  groye  near  the  Simois ;  but,  according  to 
Strabo,^  Hector's  tomb  was  in  a  groye  at  Ophrynium,  and  this  is  also 
confirmed  by  Lycophron  in  his  Cassandra,  But  Ophrynium  is  in  close 
proximity  to  the  riyer  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  and  which,  from 
this  and  all  other  testimonies,  can  be  none  other  than  the  Simois, 

As  the  present  name  of  the  Simois,  Doumbrek,  is  belieyed  not  to  be  a 
Turkish  word,  some  take  it  for  a  corruption  of  the  name  Thymbrius,  and 
use  it  to  proye  that  the  riyer — which  runs  through  the  north-eastern 
yalley  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  and  falls  into  the  Ealifatli  Asmak  (the  ancient 
bed  of  the  Scamander)  in  front  of  Ilium — is  the  Thymbrius,  and  cannot 
possibly  be  the  Simois. 

To  this  I  reply,  that  there  is  no  example  of  a  Greek  word  ending  in  os 
being  rendered  in  Turkish  by  a  word  ending  in  k  ;  further  that  Doumbrek 

must  certainly  be  a  corruption  of  the  two  Turkish  words    ;  %  ^sA? 

Don  hareh  Von  signifies  "  ice,"  and  harek  "  possession  "  or  "  habitation :" 
the  two  words  therefore  mean  much  the  same  thing  as  "  containing  ice," 

»  ff.  N.  T.  33.  •  AencicL  iii.  302-305. 

'  xiii.  p.  595 :  wKtitrloi'  8*  i^rl  rh  ^O^pvvtov^  ^*  f  fh  rov  'Eitropos  i\ffos  iy  mpifwu  r^vy* 
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and  the  name  might  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  inundations  cansed 
by  the  Simois  are  frequently  frozen  over  in  winter,  when  the  whole 
north-eastern  plain  forms  a  sheet  of  ice. 

Bat  if  in  classical  times  this  river  was  called  Simois,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  what^Tor  of  its  identity  with  the  Homeric  Simois,  because— as 
MacLaren  *  justly  observes — in  all  parts  of  the  world  rivers  have  preserved 
their  names  with  wonderful  persistency  in  the  midst  of  linguistic  change 
and  political  revolution.  An  ancient  name  may  indeed  be  lost,  but,  if  it 
still  exists,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  possibly  be 
transferred  from  one  river  to  another. 

No  ford  of  the  Simois  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  though  the  armies 
must  have  passed  the  river  constantly  in  marching  to  or  from  the  plain 
between  this  river  and  the  Scamander,  where  all  the  battles  were  fought. 
Bat  though  the  Simois  may  perhaps  have  had  a  slightly  larger  quantity 
of  water  in  ancient  times,  before  the  invention  of  water-mills,  it  can 
never  have  been  of  much  consequence.  Therefore,  there  was  no  need  to 
speak  of  a  ford. 

(fc)  The  ThymbriuSy  called  o  Svfi^pux;  by  Strabo  ^  and  Eustathius,^®  is 
a  small  river,  which  originates  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mount  Kara 
Your,  and  receives  the  drainage  of  ten  or  twelve  valleys,  pouring  at  a 
right  angle  into  the  Scamander  opposite  Bounarbashi.  Its  present  name 
is  Kemar  Su,  from  the  Greek  word  fcafidpa  (vault),  and  the  Turkish  word 
"  8u "  (w€Uer),  the  river  being  crossed,  at  about  3  miles  above  its  con- 
fluence, by  a  Boman  aqueduct.  Homer  does  not  mention  this  river  at  all, 
though  he  mentions  the  town  of  Thymbr6.^ 

The  site  of  this  ancient  town  corresponds  with  the  farm  at  Akshi  Eioi 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thymbrius,  the  proprietor  of  which,  Mr.  Frank 
Calvert,  has  made  excavations  there,  and  has  found  inscriptions  which  can 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  identity.  The  whole  place  is  strewn  with  archaic 
Hellenic  potsherds.  The  height  of  the  site  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
at  the  place  where  Mr.  Calvert's  farmhouse  stands,  is,  according  to 
M.  Bumouf 's  measurements,  63'35  metres  or  207  ft.  Strabo  states  that 
close  to  the  confluence  of  the  Thymbrius  and  Scamander,  and  at  a  distance 
of  50  stadia  from  Novum  Ilium,  stood  the  famous  temple  of  the  Thymbrian 
Apollo,'  which,  as  my  friend  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  who  lately  visited  the 
Troad,  remarks,^  must  be  identical  with  the  almost  entirely  artificial  mound 
of  Hanai  Tepeh,  which  I  have  excavated  in  company  with  Mr.  Calvert,  and 
of  which  I  shall  treat  hereafter.  According  to  M.  Burnouf  s  measurement, 
the  height  of  the  Hanai  Tepeh  is  87*75  metres  =  285  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  the  confluence  of  the  Thymbrius  and  the  Scamander  being  24*5 
metres =80  ft.  5  in.     The  distance  given  by  Strabo  is  perfectly  correct. 

M.  Burnouf  makes  the  following  remarks  upon  the  river : — "  The 

•  CbaervatiOiu  on  the  Topography  of  the  Pkun  ("  Towards  Thymbr^  the  Lycians  and  the  lordly 

«<  JVtfjf,    S«e  Barker  Webb,  Topographie  de  la  Mysiana  had  their  place  allotted."; 

TVoadtj  p.  47.  •  xiii.  p.  598 :  vKrio'loy  ydp  iari  rh  ire9(or  ^ 

'  xUL  p.  59S.  Bifi$pa  koI  6  Si*  atnov  ^iwv  iroTafihs  Sififipios, 

>*  Ad  Horn,  fl.  X.  430.  ifAfia\\»v  els  rhy  2Kdfuu^poy  Korit  rh  evfiOoaiov 

"  //.  X.  430 :  'AtoWwos  Up6v. 

wf^  B^pififm  8*  tXnx^y  li<nu9i  Hlveoi  r*  ayi  '  In  the  Academy,  Oct.  18,  1879. 
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Thymbrins  flows  in  the  hollow  of  a  valley  between  the  hills  of  Akshi 
Eioi  and  the  heights  to  the  south.  It  is  about  30  ft.  broad.  Its  banks 
are  steep ;  it  is  perfectly  limpid,  and  is  overshadowed  by  large  trees.  Its 
banks,  which  are  from  10  to  12  ft.  high,  show  two  very  distinct  layers  : 
first,  a  modern  alluvium,  consisting  of  earth  washed  down  by  the  rains 
from  the  hills;  secondly,  below  this,  a  thick  layer  of  plastic  clay, 
analogous  to  that  which  forms  the  soil  of  the  plain  of  the  Scamander. 
The  confluence  of  the  Thymbrius  and  the  Scamander  is  not  difficult  to 
determine,^  since  the  banks  are  high.  During  the  inundations,  the 
great  polygon  formed  by  the  Thymbrius,  the  Scamander,  and  the  hills  to 
the  east,  becomes  covered  with  water,  which  runs  with  great  impetuosity 
in  an  easterly  direction  ;  inundates  the  swamp  (now  rendered  salubrious) 
to  the  north  of  Akshi  Eioi;  pours  into  the  large  bed  of  the  Kalifatli 
Asmak,  which  is  identical  with  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander ;  and 
forms  other  streams,  which  flow  in  the  same  direction.  On  the  18th  of 
May,  1879,  we  saw  this  whole  plain  covered  with  dead  trees  and  branches, 
which  had  been  carried  away  in  the  same  direction,  and  caught  by  the 
bushes  of  the  agnus-castus  and  tamarisk." 

(c)  The  Scamander  (o  2Kdfuw8po<;,  as  it  was  called  in  the  language  of 
men,  according  to  Homer,  but  Xanthus,  "  the  yellow  stream,"  as  it  was 
termed  by  the  gods  ^)  is  the  modern  Mendere,  a  plain  corruption  of  the 
name  Scamander. 

The  punning  etymology  of  Eustathius*  makes  %Ka^vhpo^,  aKufi^fia 
aj/S/309  (Hpa^KXeovs;)  rov  SdvOov  ix  yrj^  irpoijyarYevy  since  "  the  excavation 
of  the  man  (Heracles)  brought  the  Xanthus  forth  out  of  the  earth."  This, 
of  course,  is  mere  trifling ;  but  the  termination  of  the  name  is  one  which 
we  find  in  many  of  the  river-names  of  Asia  Minor,  such  as  Maeander, 
Alander,  and  the  like.  It  is  possible  that  the  title  by  which  the  river 
was  known  in  the  language  of  the  gods — that  is,  of  the  Greek  settlers — 
was  a  translation  of  its  native  name. 

As  before  mentioned,^  Homer  makes  the  Scamander  rise  from  two 
springs — one  lukewarm,  the  other  cold-Mslose  to  the  city  wall;  while 
in  another  passage,  already  quoted,  he  correctly  makes  it  rise  in  Mount 
Ida.  I  have  already  described  its  sources  from  my  own  inspection  of 
them.^  Strabo  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis — who, 
as  he  says,  was  a  native  of  the  country — that  the  Scamander  flows  from  a 
single  source  in  Mount  Ootylus,  one  of  the  peaks  of  Ida,  about  120  stadia 
above  Scepsis,  and  that  the  Granicus  and  Aesepus  originate  from  the 
same  mountain  from  several  springs,  in  such  close  proximity  to  the 
source  of  the  Scamander,  that  all  are  within  a  space  of  20  stadia,  the 
Scamander  flowing  in  a  westerly,  the  two  others  in  a  northerly  direction, 
and  the  length  of  the  Aesepus  being  about  500  stadia.^    He  confirms  the 


*  This  means  that  the  banks  of  the  rirer  are  rSituVy  its  &y  Hix&pws  Mip,  6  Ariti-^ptos  rori 
not  obliterated,  and  do  not  confound  thenoselves  /Uy  olhtts  \4y9i  vtpl  atnmir  '*  flvri  ykp  \4^t 
with  the  plain.  ris  r^s  "iStys  KAtvXos'  (nripKtvrai  8*  olros  ^«a- 

*  lU  XX.  73,  74 :  r6v  tov  iced  cfjco^-i  trroJUots  2ir^M»s,   i^  oZ  Z 

.     .     .     voTo^s  fioBviltniSf  re  ^dfua^pos  ^ci  iced  6  rpdrMros,  icat  Atimfvoi, 

hr  UJufBop  KoKiowri  $€oi,  iyipts  8i  SicdfUH^poy.  ol    fiiv    wphs  ipierw  ircd   r^r  np<nr«rr^8a,    4k 

*  AdIL  XX.  74.       '  See  p.  55.       *  See  p.  58.  ir\§i6yttp  wriymp  ovAAciiB^^cyot,  6  94  2icd/my8pos 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.    602:    Hfiirtipos   T   6y  rAy  M   8^ir  iK  fitas  irtry^f    iraff€u  8*  ^AA^Aoif 
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fjBkct  that  the  Scamander  and  Simois  meet,  and  says  that  the  Scamander 
falls  into  the  Hellespont  near  Sigeum :  ^^  But  the  riyers  Scamander  and 
Simois,  of  which  the  former  approaches  Sigenm,  the  latter  Bhoeteum, 
join  a  little  below  Novum  Ilium  and  fall  into  the  sea  at  Sigeum,  where 
they  form  the  so-called  Stomalimne  "  ^^  (i.e,  "  lake  at  the  mouth  "). 

He  further  says  that :  "  A  little  beyond  lies  the  village  of  the  Ilians 
{*lXU(ov  K(afjLf))y  where  the  ancient  Hium  is  believed  to  have  formerly 
stood,  30  stadia  distant  from  the  present  city."  ^  And  again :  "  There 
are  neither  hot  springs  in  this  place,  nor  is  the  source  of  the  Scamander 
here,  but  in  the  mountains ;  and  there  are  not  two  sources,  but  only  one. 
It  seems  therefore  that  the  hot  springs  have  disappeared,  but  that  the 
cold  spring  escapes  from  the  Scamander  by  a  subterranean  channel,  and 
rises  again  in  this  pUce  (before  ^iXUaov  K.a)^rj) ;  or  else  that  this  water 
is  merely  called  a  source  of  the  Scamander,  because  it  is  near  to  it :  for 
eeveral  sources  of  one  and  the  same  river  are  so  called."  ^ 

The  length  of  the  Scamander  from  its  sources  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Hellespont  close  to  Eoum  Ealeh  is,  according  to  G.  von  Eckenbrecher,^  in 
a  straight  line  10  German  miles*  (=47  English  miles  nearly);  accord- 
ing to  Tchihatcheff,^  20  French  leagues.  The  sources  of  the  Scamander 
are  650  metres  (2138  ft.)  above  the  sea ;  the  fall  of  the  current  is  on  an 
ayerage  21  metres  (=69  ft.)  to  the  league,  which  is  equal  to  30  ft.  per 
mile/  But  the  fall  varies  with  the  locality :  thus  from  the  sources  to 
the  district  of  Tn6  (En6),  and  even  to  Bounarbashi,  the  fall  of  the  river  is 
Tery  rapid,  but  further  on  it  is  comparatively  insignificant. 

M.  Bumouf,  who  has  studied  the  ancient  and  modern  beds  of  the 
Scamander  with  great  care,  sends  me  the  following  note  on  the  subject : — 
^  At  the  time  of  inundation  the  Scamander  bursts  with  great  impetuosity 
through  its  narrow  pass  between  the  rocks  of  Bounarbashi,  carrying 
with  it  sand  and  gravel,  which  it  heaps  up  over  pretty  large  spaces  of 
ground,  and  which  are  sufficient  to  modify  its  course.  Its  course  is 
therefore  changeable :  it  takes  a  fixed  direction  only  after  its  confluence 
with  the  Thymbrius,  which,  when  I  measured  it  at  the  end  of  May,  was 
24^  metres  (80  ft.  5  in.)  above  the  sea.  This  elevation  is  highly  impor- 
tant from  all  points  of  view,  because  it  gives  the  slope  of  the  Plain  of 


vA^n^tfvov,   h  cfiro<ri   <rrMt0W  w^pi^x^p^ft^M       Kta-h  9Mv(raf  (nr^Kpiov  iic  rod  HKOfidp^pov  Kark 


^X^'  ^^  ^*v  AltHiwov  t4K9S,   ffx^^y  Ti   ffol  tlvai  rod  ^ofiifipov  Koi  rovro  rh  08a>p  Xc7c- 

w9rrmKO0^lovs  irraHiovs.^  trOou  rov  'S^aiuMpov  mjyiiw'  othtt  ykp  Xiyovrai 

'*  xiH.  p.  597 :  ol  M  vvrofio)  5  re  2c^Eftay8fH»f  irAcfovs  mrY^  rov  oinov  mrafiov, 

Kmt  i  %tftd€iSf  6  iijkv  rf  Srytfy  vAiKrkUras,  6  tk  ^  Die  Lage  des  Homerischen  Troja^  p.  4. 

T^   'P»<Tc/^  fuMphy  MfivpocB^r  rod  vvr  *l\.io¥  *  The  German  mile,  of  15  to  the  degree,  is 

w}0pifid\Xanvtpy  eV  M  rb  2iyfiow  Mt96€un  itai  eqaal  to  4  English  geographical  miles,  or  nearlj 

WKtri  rV  ^fTfMXifun^  luiKovfUniP.  4]  statute  miles. 

'  xiii.  p.  597:  'Xwkp  d4  ro^ov  futcphv  ^  tcmt  *  Asie  Minewe:    Description  physique^  stati' 

*Uj4mw  Kt^foi  icrip,  4y  f  if0fii(9rai  rh  vaKaihv  stique,  arch^ogique^  &c.,  p.  78. 

IAmt  iBpScrtfcu  rtp&rtpw^  rpiixorra  trrtuilovs  8i^-  *  In  his  calculation  Tchihatcheff  has  no  doubt 

X«r  iarh  rifs  rvr  viAcMf.  taken  into  account    all    the   windings  of  the 

'  Stimbo,  zili.  p.  602 :  o<^c  ykp  B^pfik  vvv  iv  Scamander,  because,  if  the  fall  of  the  current 

rf  T^ry  t^pia-Ktrat,  eMt  ^  rov  "iKo^uMpov  mry^  were  to  be  reckoned  in  a  straight  line  from  the 

fiiasjy^  kKK*  4p  r^  5pci,  koX  ida,  &AA*  ob  ^(fo,  sources,  it  would  exceed  46  feet  per  mile. 
rk  pukw  #fo  ^M  '«A«A«if0ai  cficof,  rh  tk  ^xp^v 
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Troy.  In  order  to  obtain  the  average  slope  in  each  m^tre,  it  is  sufficient 
to  take  on  our  Map  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  from  the  conflaenee 
of  the  Thymbrins  to  the  shore  of  the  sea  near  the  Stomalimne,  and  to 
divide  this  distance  by  24  m.  50  cent.  In  this  way  we  shall  obtain  the 
number  of  millimetres  to  each  mfetre,  representing  the  average  slope  of 
the  plain.  In  order  to  obtain  the  fall  of  the  river,  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  all  its  sinuosities  on  the  map.  The  number  of  metres  thus  obtained 
will  be  greater ;  nevertheless,  when  divided  by  24  m.  50  cent.,  the  result 
gives  a  considerable  average  rapidity  to  the  stream.  During  the  inunda- 
tion this  rapidity  is  much  greater,  because  the  elevation  of  24  m.  50  cent, 
would  be  brought  to  at  least  26  m.  50  cent.,  or  27  metres,  by  the  rise  of 
the  waters.  During  the  inundation  the  Thymbrius  carries  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  because  in  spite  of  its  high  banks  its  bed  is  then  full 
of  water,  which  overflows  into  the  plain.  At  its  confluence,  the  Sea- 
mander  has  a  breadth  of  about  150  metres  =  492  ft.  Its  banks  are  not 
so  high  as  those  of  the  Thymbrius,  because  there  is  no  upper  alluvial 
layer,  as  in  the  banks  of  the  latter.  Thus  the  lower  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Thymbrius  is  elevated  by  about  2  metres  above  the  plain  of  the 
Scamander  at  the  same  place.  The  altitude  of  the  plain  of  the  Scamander 
at  its  confluence  is  27  m.  22  cent.  =  90  ft.  9  in.  After  its  confluence,  the 
present  bed  of  the  Scamander  becomes  more  contracted ;  the  river  flows 
from  thence  between  two  steep  banks  of  plastic  clay.  At  the  ferry  near 
Ealifatli  these  banks  are  about  1  metre  =  3  ft.  4  in.  high ;  the  breadth  of 
the  river  there  is  only  about  30  m.  =  98  ft.  5  in. ;  it  is  deep  in  its  whole 
breadth.  At  the  bridge  of  Eoum  Ealeh  the  bed  of  the  Scamander  has 
a  breadth  of  117  metres =384  ft.,  of  which — in  the  middle  season  between 
the  rising  of  the  waters  and  the  drought — about  one-half  is  occupied 
by  the  water. 

"  The  ancient  led  of  the  Scamander^  which  is  identical  with  the 
Ealifatli  Asmak,  is  characterized  by  fallen  banks,  want  of  level  ground, 
and  little  hills  of  alluvial  sand,  while  the  new  bed  has  steep  banks, 
and  no  alluvial  sandhills  except  at  Eoum  Ealeh,  near  its  mouth.  The 
accumulations  of  sand  and  gravel  have  nearly  obliterated  the  ancient 
bed  for  some  distance  below  the  confluence  of  the  Thymbrius,  The 
westerly  winds  have  extended  these  sands  on  the  east  side  of  the  plain ; 
their  rotatory  currents  have  heaped  them  up  in  the  form  of  small  hills 
along  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  ancient  bed.  I  have  myself  witnessed 
such  a  phenomenon.  The  last  inundation  had  loft  a  layer,  a  fraction  of 
an  inch  deep,  on  the  submerged  lands ;  the  sun  had  dried  it,  and  the 
wind,  which  carried  the  sand  away  towards  the  east,  formed  of  it  small 
heaps  round  the  bushes  of  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander,  and  brought 
the  clay  of  the  plain  again  to  light.  The  translocation  of  the  river-bed 
has  been  favoured  by  the  configuration  of  the  soil.  The  spurs  of  the 
heights  on  the  east  side  of  the  Plain  have  in  their  lower  part  a  projection, 
which  slopes  down  to  the  river  and  forms  there  a  steep  bank,  while  the 
small  plains  between  them  terminate  in  a  swamp.  In  front  of  Novum 
Ilium  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander  passes  between  a  bank  of  this 
kind  and  a  somewhat  elevated  hill  of  alluvial  river-sand,  after  which  the 
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bed  again  extends  and  has  a  breadth  of  not  less  than  200  m.  =  656  ft. 
A  little  farther  down  it  encounters  the  slope  which  descends  frdm 
Hissarlik  towards  the  west,  and  which  forces  it  to  make  a  bend  almost 
afc  a  right  angle ;  afterwards  comes  another  bend,  which  brings  it  back 
to  its  first  direction.  In  fact, 
in  front  of  Troy,  the  plain  rises  1 1 

suddenly,  forming  from  &  to  6  a  /I  c^^::$^^^^^^\\\'^v^::^^ ^"^^ 

sort  of  bank,  5  ft.  high  at  least ;  j  /  -^-^  ^    g^ 

from  this  point  the  ancient  bed  LI  \r-^      j  6       ^  ^ 

proceeds   straight    towards    the  (y^^:^^//f^^^^^^W//A^  <%/, 

bridge  below  Hissarlik.  >y  ^  ^^^ 

"At  the  bridge  the  plain  is  .Jnctnal  ^^ 

15  m.  =  49  ft.  2  in.  above   the  1  Bed  /  ^^  | 

level  of  the  sea ;  the  breadth  of  \       j  -=S:   ^ 

the  ancient  bed  is  there  93 metres  \i    )    /     vvWV^'^''^^^^^     I 

=  305  ft.    A  shaft  sunk  at  this      -S^i^^  1/ /^^§^\\v^^        | 
spot  on  the  right  bank  has  proved      Ji|S  r  /  /  ^ 
that  the  bed  of  the  river  was      ^ J^  |  (     ^ - 
once  larger,  and  that  it  has  been  %^  j  (      ^-^^^C^/ :^^^'^// 

narrowed  by  the  accumulation  of      „   ,.    ™     u    ,    .u      .  .  »  .  ^  u  ^ 

•^  .  fm  •  1  ^^'  ^^'    '^"  showing  the  ancient  Bed  of  the  bounander 

the  sand  of  the  nver.    This  sand  inflrontofTroy. 

contains  no  marine  deposits;  it 

is  composed  of  the  detritus  of  the  rocks  which  form  the  massive  block  of 
Mount  Ida.  The  space  comprised  between  the  bridge  in  front  of  Hissarlik 
and  the  small  hill,  which  we  hold  to  be  identical  with  the  Tumulus 
of  IluBy  presents  most  interesting  features.  About  500  m.  =  1640  ft. 
below  the  bridge,  there  rises  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ancient  bed  of  the 
Scamander  a  large  hill  of  river-sand,  the  western  part  of  which  is 
covered  with  ruins  and  dSbris,  which  mark  the  site  of  an  ancient  town ; 
remnants  of  the  wall  are  still  extant.  Very  probably  this  is  Polium, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  the  Astypalaeans,  who  inhabited  the  city  of 
Bhoeteum,  built  on  the  Simois ;  it  was  afterwards  called  Polisma.  Not 
being  built  on  a  place  fortified  by  nature,  it  was  soon  destroyed.^ 

'^It  is  true  that  this  site  is  not  exactly  on  the  Simois,  but  imme- 
diately in  front  of  its  mouth  in  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander. 
The  site  is  now  partly  occupied  by  the  miserable  village  of  Eoum  Eioi 
(Tillage  of  Sand),  which  is  not  inhabited  in  summer  on  account  of  the 
pestilential  air ;  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  site  is  a  Turkish  cemetery. 
Between  this  cemetery  and  the  ancient  Scamander  is  flat  ground,  a  sort 
of  lagoon,  which  extends  to  the  river.  On  the  east  side  of  the  ancient 
Scamander  is  the  plain  of  the  Simois,  which  runs  out  to  the  former  river 
in  a  bank,  2  metres  =  6  ft.  7  in.  higher  than  the  left  bank.  Immediately 
below  this  is  the  confluence  of  the  Simois  with  the  ancient  Scamander. 
As  the  latter  bends  suddenly  at  this  spot  to  the  west,  its  bed  appears  to 
be  the  continuation  of  the  Simois,  which  flows  from  the  east :  this  fact  has 


'  Stnbo,  xiii.  p.  601 :  irpm-oi  fjukv  oZv  *A<rrv-       irphsrf'Xtfi6€yTiU6?aoVfhvuvKa\€7rai  USKtfffMi, 
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caused  the  error  of  the  topographers,  who  make  the  Simois  run  directly 
to  the  sea  through  the  bed  of  the  riyer  In  Tepeh  Asmak.  In  this  bend 
the  bank  of  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander,  on  the  side  of  Eoum  Eioi, 


No.  20.    The  Dunes  of  the  Andent  Scamander. 

The  confluence  of  the  SlmoU  4ind  the  Ancient  Scamandcr  is  between  Troy  and  the  hill  to  the  north-east  of  Koum 
Kloi.  Tlie  plain  of  the  Siroois  is  there  2  metres  higher  than  the  plain  of  the  Scamander.  In  front  of 
this  confluence  Id  a  large  done  of  sand,  which  has  been  cut  through  by  the  river  between  Koum  Kloi  and  the 
Tomb  of  llu8 ;  the  depression  between  the  plain  (8-33  metres)  and  the  bill  of  the  Kalyvia  gave  a  passage 
to  the  river,  which  then  discharged  itself  into  the  bod  of  the  In  Tepeh.  Between  the  Tumulus  of  Ilus  and  tbis 
bed  of  the  in  Tepeh  can  be  seen  the  sand  which  has  filled  up  this  depression.  (The  numbera  indicale  the 
altitudes  in  metres.) 

is  eflfaced  and  confounded  with  the  plain ;  on  the  opposite  side  it  has  a 
high  bank.     The  land  which  terminates  in  this  steep  bank  rises  gradually 
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towards  the  hills  of  In  Tepeh,  and  opposes  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
waters  of  the  Simois.  Afterwards  comes  the  bridge  of  Koxxm  Eioi,  to  the 
north  of  the  alluyial  hill  of  riyer-sand.  A  shaft  sunk  near  the  cemetery 
reached  the  plastic  clay  on  a  level  with  the  plain,  and  proved  that  the  hill 
of  sand  at  Eonm  Eioi  is  really  formed  by  flnyial  deposits. 

"To  the  north  of  the  bridge  of  Eoum  Eioi  the  bank  is  10  metres  56 c. 
=  34  feet  8  inches  above  tho  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  soil  maintains 
this  elevation  for  a  distance  of  about  1000  metres  =  3281  feet  to  the 
west.  This  plateau  terminates  in  the  remnant  of  a  conical  tumulus 
which,  from  its  situation,  must  be  identical  with  the  Tomb  of  Ilus, 
repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  Hiad.  But  the  shaft  sunk  in  it  has  given 
no  proof  of  its  claim  to  be  a  sepulchre;  it  rather  appears  to  have  been 
a  mere  hill  of  river-sand,  which  has  been  transformed  by  tradition  into  a 
tomnlus.  In  its  present  ruined  state  this  tumulus  is  only  1  m.  =  3  ft.  4  in. 
high ;  but  the  soil  on  which  it  stands  consists  of  river-sand,  and  is  more 
than  2  m. =6  ft.  Tin.  above  the  mean  height  of  the  water.  For  a 
distance  of  more  than  200  m.  =  656  ft.  to  the  west  of  the  Tomb  of  Ilus, 
the  bank  of  the  ancient  Scamander  consists  of  river-sand ;  afterwards  it 
assumes  again  its  ordinary  character  of  plastic  clay.  There  is  therefore 
on  this  spot  a  barrier  of  sand,  through  which  the  river  has  dug  its 
bed.  From  the  Tomb  of  Ilus  this  barrier  extends  to  the  north  for  a 
space  of  more  than  500  m.  =  1640  ft.  in  length,  and  of  a  great  breadth. 
This  space  of  ground  is  under  cultivation,  but  the  poverty  and  scantiness 
of  its  grain  offer  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rich  crops  which  are  grown 
on  the  clay  of  the  plain  to  the  east  and  west.  At  a  distance  of  500  m.  = 
1640  ft.  is  a  well  on  the  border  of  this  field  of  sand  ;  the  altitude  of  this 
well  is  no  more  than  7  m.  23  cent. =23  ft.  9  in.  above  the  sea — that  is 
to  say,  it  is  lower  than  the  level  of  the  river,  which  at  the  Tomb  of  Ilus 
18  8  m.  30  cent.  =  27  ft.  3  in,  above  the  sea.  It  is  therefore  evident  that, 
if  this  sand  were  removed,  the  surface  of  the  clay  below  it  would  form 
a  large  channel,  through  which  the  river  would  flow  off.  This  depression 
in  the  ground  terminates  in  the  bed  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak.  It  may 
therefore  be  admitted,  with  very  great  probability,  that  at  the  time  when 
the  hiUocks  of  river-sand  at  Eoum  Eioi  and  the  Tomb  of  Ilus  had  not 
yet  obstructed  the  ancient  Scamander,  its  waters  flowed  to  the  north  and 
poured  through  the  present  bed  of  the  In  Tepeh  into  the  sea.  This 
invasion  of  the  sand  has  forced  the  river  to  bore  its  new  bed  to  the  west. 
This  conclusion  has  the  more  probability,  as  the  general  level  of  the 
great  plain,  to  the  west  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  is  higher  than  the  surface 
of  the  sandy  depression. 

'^If^  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  principal  stream  of  the 
Scamander  occupied  the  large  river-bed,  which  still  serves  to  carry  its 
waters  during  the  period  of  inundation,  the  change  just  described  must 
have  taken  place  a  short  time  afterwards.  This  appears  to  be  conclu- 
sively shown  from  the  word  Stmnalimne  (pool  at  the  mouth)  employed 
by  Strabo,  because  this  word  shows  that  there  was  the  mouth  of  a  river 
in  the  Stomalimne  at  the  time  of  this  geographer,  or  at  least  at  that 
of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  (about  180  b.o.). 
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"  Below  the  Tomb  of  Hus,  the  ancient  Scamander  flows  between  very 
high  vertical  banks,  which  indicate  that  the  bed  is  relatively  of  recent 
formation.  At  the  wooden  bridge  above  the  Stonudimne^  the  altitude  of 
the  plain  is  not  more  than  2  m.  77  0.= 8  ft.  10  in. ;  the  breadth  of  the 
ancient  Scamander  is  there  45  m.  =  147  ft.  8  in. 

"The  StonuxUnme  is  a  pool  about  800m. =2625 ft.  long  and  200 
to  300  m.  =  656  to  984  ft.  broad  on  the  average.  Into  this  pool  flow 
the  waters  of  the  Ealifatli  Asmak,  which  is  identical  with  the  ancient 
Scamander.  This  pool  communicates  by  a  narrow  channel  with  the 
Hellespont,  and  its  water  is  brackish.  The  clay  of  the  plain  extends 
on  the  right  of  the  pool  to  the  sea,  and  borders  it  with  vertical  banks. 
On  the  left  of  the  pool— that  is  to  say,  on  the  west  side — the  clay  ceases 
about  300  m.  =  984  ft.  short  of  the  sea-shore ;  the  space  which  follows 
forms  a  triangular  neck  of  land,  which  terminates  at  the  channel  of 
the  Stomalimne,  This  neck  of  land  is  an  undulating  sandbank,  the 
hollows  or  cavities  of  which  are  50  centimetres  =  1  ft.  8  in.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  whilst  its  projections  are  from  1  to  2  metres =3  ft.  4  in. 
to  6  ft.  7  in.  above  the  sea-level.  I  sank  a  shaft  1  metre =3  ft*  4  in.  deep 
into  one  of  these  hollows,  and  thus  penetrated  hehw  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  upper  layer,  which  consisted  of  grey  sand,  is  only  2  centimetres  deep ; 
after  that  comes  a  dark  blue  sand  mixed  with  many  roots  of  plants ; 
below  this  I  found  pure  dark  blue  sand,  of  older  date  and  a  marshy  cha- 
racter. These  layers  are  obviously  produced  by  river  silt ;  they  contain 
no  marine  deposits,  and  no  stones.  The  space  occupied  by  this  undu- 
lating sandbank  is  very  small ;  the  soil  of  it  appears  to  be  formed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  alluvium  of  Koum  Kaleh,  but  apparently  it  cannot 
extend  further  into  the  sea,  because  the  current  of  the  Hellespont  tends 
to  maintain  it  in  its  actual  limits.  The  shaft,  having  been  dug  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  gradually  filled  with  water  up  to  that  level :  this  water 
was  at  first  turbid,  but  it  soon  became  clear,  and  had  a  hardly  percep- 
tible brackish  taste;  it  therefore  did  not  come  from  the  sea,  but  from 
the  Stomalimne" 

Professor  Yirchow  also  affirms  that  he  has  found  in  the  Plain  of  Troy 
nothing  which  tells  in  favour  either  of  a  marine  formation  of  the  soil, 
or  of  the  growth  and  increase  of  the  plain  towards  the  Hellespont. 
In  a  long  and  learned  dissertation  he  ^  proves  beyond  any  doubt  that 
the  hydrography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  must  have  been  at  the  time  of 
Pliny  and  Strabo  much  the  same  as  it  is  now,  and  that  when,  in  following 
up  the  Trojan  coast  from  south  to  north,  Pliny*  says, — ^'Scamander 
amnis  navigabilis,  et  in  promontorio  quondam  Sigeum  oppidum.  Dein 
portus  Achaeorum,  in  quem  influit  Xauthus  Simoenti  junctus ;  stag- 
nnmque  prius  faciens  Palaescamander," — he  cannot  mean  by  the  ancient 
Scamander  any  other  river  but  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak ;  by  the  "  Xanthus 
Simoenti  junctus  "  the  Kalifatli  Asmak,  into  which  in  his  time,  as  now, 
the  Simois  flowed ;  and  by  "  Scamander  "  the  great  river  near  Sigeum. 

Professor  Virchow  says :  **  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
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volume  of  water  which  once  flowed  in  the  bed  of  the  Kalifatli  Asmak  was 
much  larger  than  that  which  now  flows  in  it,  even  at  the  period  of  the 
inundations.  Its  bed  answers  so  well  to  a  great  and  powerfully  working 
stream,  that  the  present  riyer  appears  only  as  a  residue  of  its  former 
wealth.  Where  was  formerly  water,  there  are  now  broad  edges  of  bank 
OTergrown  with  bushes,  and  now  and  then  showing  deeply-indented 
borders.  In  places  here  and  there  are  still  deep  bays,  of  whose  origin 
the  present  current  offers  no  explanation.  In  many  places,  especially  on 
the  left  bank,  are  rows  of  sand-hills,  which  must  once  have  been  formed 
by  alluyium ;  they  are  at  present  so  high  that  even  their  foot  is  never 
reached  by  the  water.  The  common  sources  of  the  Asmak  in  the  Duden 
swamp,  close  to  Akshi  Eioi,  are  not  copious  enough  to  feed  a  large  river. 
Now,  in  the  region  of  the  confluence  of  the  Thymbrius  and  further 
down,  broad  and  for  the  most  part  dry  water-beds  branch  off  from  the 
Scamander,  extending  to  the  Ealifatli  Asmak  close  to  those  sources, 
and  even  now,  at  the  time  of  high  water,  receiving  the  overflowing  water 
of  the  Scamander.  But  even  these  merely  temporary  affluents  are  not 
sufficient  to  make  the  Ealifatli  Asmak  so  impetuous  as  it  must  once  have 
been,  judging  by  the  testimony  of  its  banks.  This  could  only  happen 
again,  if  the  main  volume  of  the  Scamander  were  let  into  it.  Has 
this  ever  taken  place?  A  glance  at  Spratt's  map  shows  in  fact  that 
the  main  *  winter-bed,'  which  leads  from  the  confluence  of  the  Thymbrius 
to  the  Ealifatli  Asmak,  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  Scamander,  as 
this  river  is  seen  after  having  flowed  around  the  Bali  Dagh  and  entered 
the  Plain.  If  the  line  of  the  river-course,  the  direction  of  which  is 
here  almost  directly  to  the  north,  be  prolonged,  it  comes  in  a  straight 
Une  to  the  sources  in  the  Duden.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  probable 
than  that  the  Scamander  once  took  this  course,  and  that  the  Ealifatli 
Asmak  represents  the  further  course  of  the  Scamander  at  that  time. 
Later  on  it  may  have  displaced  this  bed  by  its  own  alluvial  deposits, 
and  may  have  pierced  a  new  bed  more  to  the  west  through  the  Plain." 

Further  on,*®  Professor  Virchow  thinks  it  perfectly  certain  that, 
immediately  below  Eoum  Eioi,  the  ancient  Scamander  (in  the  bed  of  the 
Kalifatli  Asmak)  turned  eastward,  and  that  it  poured  into  the  Hellespont, 
by  the  bed  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Plain, 
close  to  the  promontory  of  Bhoeteum.  He  thinks  that  the  deep  sandy 
depression  found  by  M.  Bumouf  below  Eoum  Eioi,  between  the  Ealifatli 
and  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  marks  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander. 
He  holds  such  a  communication  to  be  the  more  probable,  as  the  In 
Tepeh  Asmak  is  far  too  broad  and  deeply  cut  for  him  to  suppose  that 
it  could  possibly  have  been  formed  by  the  northern  arm  of  the  Simois, 
which  is  a  most  insignificant  rivulet.  This  rivulet  may  have  flowed 
later  into  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  perhaps  at  a  time  when  the  communi- 
cation between  the  ancient  Scamander  (Ealifatli  Asmak)  and  the  In 
Tepeh  Asmak  had  already  been  closed,  but  most  certainly  it  was  never 
Btrong  enough  to  produce  the  bed  of  the  latter.      Professor  Virchow 
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adds:"  "The  Kalifatli,  in  that  part  of  its  course  which  extends  from 
between  Hissarlik  and  Kalifatli  to  the  junction  of  the  Simois,  has  a 
bed  just  so  broad,  that  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  present  bed  of  the 
Scamander  itself,  and  no  other  river  in  the  Troad  approaches  it  even 
remotely,  and  this  fact  has  been  overloohed  hy  nearly  all  critics.^*  Professor 
Virchow^  further  says:  "Regarding  the  alluvial  deposits  in  the  Plain, 
Maclaren^  has  advanced  an  important  argument.  He  proceeds  from 
the  soundings  made  by  the  English  Admiralty  in  the  Hellespont,  which 
are  indicated  on  their  map.  Following  these,  he  has  drawn  along  the 
coast  of  the  Hellespont  three  curves,  which  connect  together  the  depths 
of  one,  two,  and  three  fathoms  respectively.  These  lines  are  not  parallel 
with  the  coast,  but  they  nearly  join  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander; 
they  recede  from  the  coast  before  the  Stomalimne^  and  still  more 
before  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  and  again  approach  each  other,  as  well 
-as  the  coast,  at  the  neck  of  land  before  Bhoeteum.  There  is,  besides, 
the  diflference  produced  in  the  form  of  the  coast-line  by  the  curves 
of  one  and  two  fathoms;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  bent  inward  to 
the  south,  whereas  the  three  fathoms'  line  forms  a  curve  which  is 
on  the  north  bent  forward  to  the  Hellespont,  and  projects  far  beyond 
the  coast  and  the  neck  of  land.  Immediately  behind  it  the  depth  of 
the  water  amounts  to  10,  12,  16,  and  19  fathoms.  Maclaren  concludes 
from  this  that  the  mass  of  alluvium,  which  has  raised  the  bottom  of 
the  Hellespont,  cannot  have  been  produced  by  the  present  Scamander, 
but  must  be  attributed  to  a  time  when  this  river  flowed  first  through 
the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  and  later  through  the  Stomalimne ;  that  the 
Hellespont,  whose  current  has  a  velocity  of  two  miles  an  hour,  carries 
its  own  alluvial  material  and  a  large  part  of  that  of  the  Scamander  into 
the  Aegean  Sea,  but  the  counter-current  along  the  Trojan  coast,  which 
sometimes,  especially  with  west  and  south-west  winds,  ts  very  strong, 
distributes  a  certain  quantity  of  the  material  along  the  coast  as  far  as 
Bhoeteum ;  and  that,  if  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander  had  always  been 
at  the  present  place,  the  lines  of  depths  would  be  parallel  with  the  coast- 
line. To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  we  cannot  at  once  admit  Maclaren's 
supposition,  that  the  depth  of  the  Hellespont  once  was  nearly  as  great 
on  the  coast  as  in  the  midst  of  this  channel,  and  that  the  present 
diflference  in  depth  has  been  produced  solely  by  alluvial  deposits.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  some  safe  indications,  which  show  the  fact  of  the 
alluvial  deposits,  as  well  as  their  direction.  As  such  I  consider  three 
phenomena : — 1.  The  bar  of  sand  before  the  mouth  of  the  In  Tepeh 
Asmak,^  which  has  exactly  the  direction  of  the  Hellespont  current, 
for  it  is  joined  on  the  east  side  to  Bhoeteum,  and  proceeds  thence 
for  a  long  distance  westward.  2.  The  sandbanks  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scamander.  3.  The  sandy  plain  which  projects  into  the  Hellespont,  on 
which  Eoum  Ealeh  is  situated,  and  which  extends  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  to  the  foot  of  the  tumulus  of  Achilles.    It  appears  to  me  that 
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these  fSEu;ts  prove,  not  only  that  there  exists  a  perceptible  allnyiiun,  but 
also  that  the  easterly  stream  is  the  one  which  decides  its  formation.  If 
it  depended  principally  on  the  westerly  or  south-westerly  counter- 
current,  neither  would  exist  the  neck  of  land  of  Eoum  Ealeh,  nor  the 
sand-bar  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak:  Here  comes  in  another  circumstance 
which  must  not  be  underrated,  namely,  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
wind.  I  may  cite  two  obseryations  which  I  consider  to  be  sufficiently 
certain.  One  is  the  motion  of  the  sand  at  the  citadel  of  Eoum  Ealeh, 
which  proves  the  predominance  of  an  easterly  or  north-easterly  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  in  accordance  with  the  direction  and  current  of  the 
Hellespont.  The  other  is  the  position  of  the  trees  on  Bhoeteum  and 
on  the  lower  section  of  the  Plain.  The  trunks  of  all  these  trees  (Yalonea 
oaks)  are  uniformly  inclined  towards  the  west-south-west.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  Maclaren's^  statement  that  the  wind  formerly  called 
Yentus  Hellespontinus  blows  for  at  least  ten  months  in  the  year  down 
the  Hellespont.  This  direction  of  the  wind  explains  sufficiently  why  the 
sand  is  carried  along  the  coast  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  why  in  the 
course  of  time  it  has  accumulated  more  and  more  below  and  before 
Sigeum,  so  as  to  form  there  the  neck  of  land  of  Eoum  Ealeh.  The  coast- 
marsh  proper,  therefore,  remains  protected  against  an  accumulation  of 
sand,  unless — as  in  the  Stomalimne — the  sea  itself  washes  away  part 
of  the  marshy  soil.  Indeed  my  investigations  in  the  Stomalimne  have 
proved  that  not  only  is  there  no  alluvium,  but  rather  a  washing  away 
of  the  fnarshy  sail,  which  is  partially  replaced  by  sea-sand,  but  that 
there  is  no  formation  of  dunes.  This  washing  away  takes  place  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Stomalimne;  it  testifies  to  the  powerful  agency  of 
the  water  in  the  direction  of  the  Hellespont  current.  I  must,  therefore, 
acknowledge  that  Maclaren's  arguments  must  not  be  rated  so  low  as 
might  appear.  If  it  is  found  that,  notwithstanding  the  force  of  the 
easterly  current  of  water  and  wind,  the  three  fathoms'  line  before  the 
In  Tepeh  Asmak  extends  in  a  convex  curve  isa  into  the  Hellespont, 
and  indeed  also  far  beyond  the  neck  of  land  of  Bhoeteum,  this  would 
tell  decidedly  for  the  view,  that  much  alluvium  has  once  been  brought 
down  by  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  stream  of  the 
Stomalimne,  provided  of  course  the  raising  of  the  Hellespont  bottom  be 
due  to  sand  and  other  alluvium.  This  has  not  been  proved,  but  it  is 
probable.  In  no  case  can  I  admit  that  this  raising  could  have  been 
produced  by  deposits  of  the  water  of  the  Hellespont  which  comes  down 
bcm  the  Fropontis.  While,  therefore,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  the 
existence  of  sand  accumulations  at  the  coast  as  certain,  and  for  some 
distance  from  the  coast  in  the  Hellespont  itself  as  probable,  still  I  can 
infer  but  little  from  this  as  to  the  formation  of  the  coast-land.  Strabo 
says,  indeed,  with  much  assurance  :^  '  The  Scamander  and  Simois,  uniting 
in  the  plain,  and  bringing  down  a  great  quantity  of  mud,  bank  up  the 
8ea-coast,  and  form  a  blind  month,  salt-water  lagoons,  and  marshes.' 
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But  nowhere  on  the  coast  can  there  be  shown  an  increase  of  the  soil  by 
real  mud  (tXv?),  except  in  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak  itself,  namely  in  its 
upper  part.  The  mud  which  reaches  the  Hellespont  is  soon  cleared  of 
its  clayey  ingredients ;  what  remains  is  clean  quicksand.  This  sand  can 
change  or  fill  up  the  mouths  of  the  riyers,  and  can  thereby  cause  the 
damming  up  of  the  water ;  but  except  at  the  neck  of  land  of  Eoum  Ealeb, 
it  has  exercised  no  immediate  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  coast-land, 
at  least  not  so  long  as  the  coast-marsh  has  existed.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  obtain  a  somewhat  sure  basis  for  the  question  of  the  alluvial  forma- 
tions, it  appeared  to  us  necessary  to  investigate  the  soil  of  the  Plain 
itself  at  various  places." 

Professor  Virchow  *  commenced  his  investigations  by  digging  a  number 
of  holes ;  the  first  to  the  right  of  the  bridge  which  spans  the  Ealifatli 
Asmak  near  Hissarlik.  To  a  depth  of  1  *  25  metres,  he  found  a  very  com- 
pact blackish  soil,  and  below  it  coarse  sand,  among  which  small  pieces 
of  quartz,  flakes  of  mica,  blackish  grains  and  coarser  fragments  of  rock, 
were  conspicuous.  There  were  no  remains  of  shells.  He  dug  the  second 
hole  in  the  flat  dune-like  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ealifatli  Asmak 
near  Koum  Kioi,  on  which  is  a  Turkish  cemetery.  He  found  there  to  a 
depth  of  2  metres  nothing  but  coarse  sand  of  a  dark  colour,  consisting 
principally  of  angular  grains  of  quartz  mixed  with  mica,  and  some  coarser 
but  smoothed  pebbles  of  rock ;  no  trace  of  shells.  He  dug  the  third  hole 
in  a  place  near  the  road  to  Eoum  Ealeh,  where  the  zone  of  the  Yalonea 
oak-trees  ceases,  and  where  the  coast-marsh  proper  begins.  He  found 
there  to  a  depth  of  1  m^tre  very  rich  dark  clay,  of  which  the  banks  of  the 
Ealifatli  Asmak  are  also  composed.  He  dug  a  fourth  hole  in  the  dry 
overgrown  bed  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  close  to  the  little  neck  of  land 
at  the  south-west  comer  of  Bhoeteum.  Here  he  found  the  same  compact 
clammy  rich  black  earth,  to  a  depth  of  1  metre  10  centimetres ;  there 
were  no  stones  in  it,  but  a  great  number  of  rounded  pieces  of  baked 
bricks.  He  dug  a  fifth  hole  1  metre  deep  to  the  west  of  Ealifatli,  in  a 
fiUed-up  channel  of  the  Scamander.  The  soil  consisted  there  of  fine  sand 
near  the  surface  and  of  coarse  sand  below ;  the  latter  was  mixed  with  a 
fine  clayish  sand,  and  small  grains  of  quartz,  partly  rounded  and  partly 
angular,  as  well  as  with  large  mica-flakes  and  coarse  small  stones,  for 
the  most  part  angular,  but  rounded  at  the  corners.  In  none  of  these 
holes  was  found  any  trace  of  a  marine  formation.  Professor  Virchow 
having  taken  samples  of  the  sand  from  all  these  holes,  and  having  had 
them  analysed  in  Berlin,  they  were  all  found  to  consist  of  quartz-baring 
syenite.  This,  in  his  opinion,  solves  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  alluvial  layers  in  the  plain,  for  the  Scamander  flows  above  Evjilar 
through  a  broad  zone  of  syenite  which  is  in  process  of  disintegration.^ 
A  similar  region,  also  drained  by  the  Scamander,  is  situated  on  the 
north-east  part  of  the  Chigri  Dagh.  Consequently  the  alluvixtm  op 
THE  Plain  of  Tboy  is  EssENTi/ojiY  the  pboduot  of  the  maHER  moun- 
tains, ESPECIALLY  OF  Ida.     At  the  period  of  inundation  the  Scamander 
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carries  away  not  only  the  primary  products  of  the  disintegrated  syenite, 
but  perhaps  the  larger  part  of  the  mud  which  the  riyer  brings  to  the 
lower  plain  originates  in  the  older  deposits  of  the  upper  plain  between 
In6  and  Beiramich.  Here  the  Scamander  and  its  numerous  affluents 
are  continually  tearing  and  carrying  away  &esh  parts  of  the  banks.  Its 
water,  which  is  perfectly  clear  at  its  source,  and  which  at  Evjilar  still 
shows  no  turbidity,  appears  in  the  lower  plain  turbid  and  yellowish,  so 
that  the  name  of  Xanthus  is  here  perfectly  suitable.  This  change  in 
its  appearance,  therefore,  occurs  during  the  course  of  the  river  through 
the  upper  plain,  and  the  suspended  matter  which  causes  the  muddy 
appearance  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  the  fireshly-dissolyed  masses  of 
a  yery  ancient  alluvium,  which  was  formed  in  the  upper  plain  at  a  time 
when  it  was  still  a  lake.  By  thus  proving  that  the  alluvial  soil  of  the 
lower  plain  is  essentially  of  a  syenitic  origin,  every  possibility  at  once 
disappears  of  attributing  to  the  other  rivers  and  rivulets  any  deter- 
mining part  whatever  in  the  conveyance  of  the  alluvial  deposits.  Neither 
the  Bounarbashi  Su,  nor  the  Eemar  Su,  nor  the  Ealifatli  Asmak,  can 
be  taken  into  consideration,  unless  indeed  they  might  occasionally  again 
put  in  motion  the  alluvium  already  deposited  by  the  Scamander.  The 
fSaet  is  of  very  special  importance,  that  the  silt  of  all  the  Asmaks — 
of  the  Ealifatli  Asmak,  of  the  old  Scamander-bed  to  the  west  of  Ealifatli, 
and  especially  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak — is  derived  from  the  upper  moun- 
tains. It  is  not  the  material  of  the  Oulou  Dagh,  such  as  the  Simois 
carries  away,  which  can  possibly  have  filled  up  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak; 
the  syenitic  admixtures  of  the  clay,  which  I  took  &om  the  ancient  bed 
of  this  Asmak,  now  filled  up,  point  distinctly  to  its  having  been  covered 
by  the  mud  of  the  Scamander.  The  Plain  of  the  Ealifatli  Asmak  also 
consists,  below  a  later  layer  of  a  fine  clayish  deposit,  of  the  same  coarse 
sand,  which  now,  as  before,  the  Scamander  alone  brings  down  from  the 
high  mountains.  Nay,  the  quicksand  of  the  Stomalimne^  though  of  much 
finer  grain,  has  nothing  of  maritime  origin  except  an  admixture  of 
shells ;  and  for  the  rest,  this  quicksand  is  just  such  a  syenitic  sand  as 
that  of  the  Plain, — river-sand,  carried  into  the  Hellespont,  but  thrown 
by  it  on  the  land.* 

Professor  Virchow  •  goes  on  to  say :  "  However  satisfactory  this  result 
is  in  itself,  it  is  but  of  little  use  for  the  chronological  question.  Only  in 
the  In  Tepeh  Asmak  I  found  fragments  of  bricks  in  the  silt  of  the  river- 
bed, which  bore  witness  to  the  comparative  lateness  of  this  silting  up, 
which  must,  therefore,  have  taken  place  when  brick-baking  men  already 
had  their  habitations  in  the  Plain.  I  observe  here  that  these  brick  frag- 
ments occurred  not  only  on  the  surface,  but  also  below.  On  this  side, 
therefore,  there  can  exist  no  evidence  against  the  opinion  that  the  In 
Tepeh  Amndk  has  eeeiaed  to  be  a  real  outlet  only  in  a  relatively  modem  time.*' 

The  result  of  the  investigations  of  Yirchow  and  Burnouf,  that  except 
in  its  hydrography  the  Plain  of  Troy  has  undergone  hardly  any  material 
change  since  the  Trojan  war,  is  identical  with  that  which  Prof.  P.  W. 
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Forchhammer  *®  obtained  by  the  explorations  he  made  in  1839  in 
company  with  Lieutenant  (now  Admiral)  T.  A.  B.  Spratt :  "  We  reject," 
he  says,  ''as  utterly  erroneous  the  theories,  that  the  lower  plain  may 
have  been  formed  by  a  post-Homeric  alluvium,  and  that  the  latter 
may  have  covered  up  a  pretended  port,  which  once  extended  for  a  long 
distance  into  the  land.  Both  these  theories  are  decidedly  contradicted 
by  the  facts,  and  they  are  not  in  any  way  corroborated  by  the  Homeric 
poems.  It  would  be  perfectly  inexplicable  how  vertical  banks,  from 
6  to  10  ft.  high,  could  have  been  built  up  by  the  alluvial  soil  on  the 
sides  of  the  rivers  after  their  prolongation  and  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  strand,  while  the  lagoons  were  not  filled  up  by  them,  but  were 
nevertheless  separated  from  the  Hellespont  by  a  sandbanL  Homer,  who 
mentions  the  large  lagoon,  neither  knows  of  a  port  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Greek  camp,  nor  alludes  to  its  existence  by  a  single  word.  On 
the  contrary,  many  passages  in  the  Iliad  ^  prove  that  the  Greek  camp 
was  on  the  actual  shore  of  the  sea  or  of  the  Hellespont.  Scylax  rightly 
states  the  distance  from  Novum  Ilium  to  the  sea  to  be  25  stadia.  The 
plain  in  its  present  condition  is,  in  all  essential  features,  old  Priam's 
ancient  kingdom  and  the  battle-field  of  Hector  and  Achilles." 

I  may  also  cite  here  what  I  wrote  on  the  same  subject  twelve  years 
ago:*  "I  followed  the  seashore  to  the  west  towards  the  promontory  of 
Sigeum,  investigating  most  attentively  the  nature  of  the  soil,  in  order  to 
see  whether  it  might  be,  as  Strabo  asserts,  of  an  alluvial  formation  later 
than  the  Trojan  war.  The  gradual  elevation  of  the  heights  of  In  Tepeb 
appeared  to  me  at  once  to  refute  the  supposition  that  a  gulf  could  ever 
have  existed  there,  and  I  became  fully  convinced  of  this  on  seeing  the 
high  vertical  banks  of  the  little  rivers  In  Tepeh  Asmak  and  Ealifatli 
Asmak  near  their  mouths  in  a  swampy  soil.  If  the  soil  of  the  plain  had 
been  produced  by  the  alluvium  of  the  present  rivers  and  rivulets,  their 
banks  could  not  have  had  a  perpendicular  height  of  from  6  to  10  ft.,  in 
places  where  the  ground  is  marshy  and  loose.  Besides,  the  large  deep 
lagoons  on  the  shore  of  the  plain  make  it  impossible  that  the  Plain  of 
Troy  could  have  been  formed,  either  entirely  or  partially,  by  alluvial 
soil ;  because,  if  the  rivers  had  deposited  alluvial  soil  to  the  profit  of 
the  plain,  these  deep  lagoons  would  have  been  filled  up  first.  The  great 
Stomalimne,  or  lagoon  and  swamp,  of  which  Strabo  ^  speaks,  still  exists, 
and  doubtless  it  is  now  neither  larger  nor  smaller  than  in  the  time  of 
that  geographer,  because  the  water  which  evaporates  from  the  lagoon 
is  immediately  replaced  by  infiltration  from  the  sea.  The  current  of  the 
Hellespont,  moreover,  which  runs  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour, 
carries  away  the  alluvial  matter  of  the  rivers,  and  deposits  it  on  the 
shallow  grounds  to  the  left  outside  the  Hellespont,  at  a  distance  of 
several  kilometres  from  the  Plain  of  Troy ;  and  this  same  current  must 
at  all  times  have  prevented  the  growth  of  the  shore." 


*•  Topographische    und  physiograpMsche   Be-  '  Ithaqw,  le  P^lopotmise  et  Troie  ;  Paris,  I8d9, 

schreibung  der  Ebene  von  Troia,  p.  28.  p.  208. 

>  n.  ii.  92, 152  ;  viii.  501 ;  xiii.  682  ;  xW.  31 ;  *  xiii.  p.  595. 
xviii.  66;  six.  40;  xxiii.  59 ;  xxiv.  12. 
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In  his  learned  dissertation^  on  The  Asiatte  Coast  of  the  Hellespont, 
Mr.  Prank  Calyert,  who  has  been  for  twenty  years  a  resident  on  the 
Dardanelles,  proves  beyond  any  doubt  the  cessation  of  the  growth  of 
the  land  on  the  coast,  and  the  gradual  invasion  of  the  sea  upon  the 
land.  After  having  cited  a  number  of  instances  where  the  waters  of 
the  Hellespont  have  washed  away  portions  of  land  on  the  Asiatic  coast 
above  the  Plain  of  Troy,  he  writes :  "  The  present  effect  of  the  Hellespont 
on  the  alluvium  of  the  rivers  which  discharge  into  it,  may  in  its  con- 
sequence be  compared  with  the  impetuous  current  of  a  large  river  at 
the  mouth  of  an  affluent.  Since  on  the  sea-front  of  Sultanieh  Ealeh' 
and  Eoum  Ealeh,^  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Bhodius  and  Scamander, 
no  increase  has  taken  place,  it  is  thereby  clearly  proved  that  no  growth 
of  the  coast  has  occurred  since  1453  and  1659.  If  the  hypothesis  of 
the  disappearance  of  a  large  part  of  the  alluvial  neck  of  land  of  Nagara 
(Abydus)  since  the  time  of  Xerxes  is  admitted,  then  the  proportion  can, 
on  the  ground  of  historical  testimonies,  be  dated  back  to  a  much  earlier 
period ;  namely,  to  480  b.o.  The  natural  geological  testimony  presented 
by  the  crumbling  sea- washed  slopes  of  the  coast,  and  the  narrow  strand 
close  to  the  river-mouths  and  their  deltas,  especially  near  the  pro- 
montories of  Sigeum  and  Bhoeteum,  proves  that  the  destructive  agency 
of  the  sea  has  been  in  activity  long  before  the  historical  time,  whilst  the 
recession  of  the  deltas  would  show  that  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  a 
change  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea.  The  change  is  not  limited 
to  the  Hellespont.  An  investigation  of  the  whole  northern  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Volo  in  1875  has  proved  that,  in  those  comparatively  quiet 
waters  which  have  no  current,  the  sea  has  advanced  on  the  land.  If 
it  is  admitted  that  the  alluvial  coast  between  the  promontories  of  Sigeum 
and  Bhoeteum  marks  the  site  of  the  Greek  camp  and  the  Naustathmos, 
then  in  my  opinion  the  testimony  of  geology  proves  that  the  coast-line 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  not  different  from  what  it  is  now." 

I  may  here  still  further  mention  that  those,  who  assume  from  the 
Hiad  the  existence  of  a  deep  gulf  in  the  plain  at  the  time  of  Homer, 
do  not,  in  my  opinion,  rightly  interpret  the  passages  they  quote,  where 
the  poet  states  that  ''  they  marched  in  &ont  of  the  deep  shore,"  ^  and 
again,  that  "  they  filled  the  long  mouth  of  the  whole  shore,  as  much 
as  the  promontories  enclosed."  ^  He  evidently  intends  merely  to  describe 
the  low  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  shut  in  as  it  is  by  Capes  Sigeum  and 
Bhoeteum ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  heights  of  In  Tepeh.  Again,  the  words 
— "  But  the  eddying  Scamander  will  carry  you  to  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
sea"* — cannot  make  us  think  of  a  real  gulf;  besides,  the  word  evpv^ 
means  in  the  Iliad  "  broad  "  and  not  "  deep : "  evpv^  KoKiro^i  can  there- 
fore mean  nothing  else  but  the  broad  or  the  vast  expanse  of  the  sea. 


«  Frank  Calrert,  Uiber  die  aaiatische  Kuate          '  II.  ii.  92: 
det  ffeiU^pont,  vorgelegt  m  der  SUztmg  der  Ber-              ^l6voi  xpowdpoiBt  fiaSdris  iarix^vro, 
Imer  Anthropol.  GttelUchaft  am  20  Dedbr,  1879,           •  //.  xir.  35,  36 : 
p.  39.  Koi  irKritray  airdfffis 

•  The   fort   in  the  town  of  the  Dardanelles,       iiUyos  ffrSfia  ixoKpSv^  teov  avyt4ffya0op  ttirpai. 
built  in  1453.  •  //.  xxi.  124, 125  : 

•  Built,  according  to  Mr.  Calvert,  in  1659.  AAAA  ^KdnayZpos 

otffti  Sii^eis  cTcro)  ahhs  (ttp4a  kSK'^w. 
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I  hare  myself  always  maintained,  not  only  tlie  identity  of  the  Ealifatli 
Asmak  with  the  ancient  Seamander,  but  also  that  the  latter  once  turned 
at  Koum  Kioi  into  the  bed  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  through  which  it 
fell  into  the  Hellespont  close  to  the  promontory  of  Bhoeteum.^^  That 
the  ancient  Scamander  had  this  course  and  no  other,  appears  evident  from 
Homer ;  for,  had  it  occupied  its  present  bed  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  it  would  hare  flowed  through  the  Greek  camp,  and  Homer  would  have 
had  abundant  opportunity  of  speaking  of  so  important  a  fact.  As  he 
never  mentions  a  river  in  the  camp,  we  must  infer  that  he  did  not  know 
that  there  was  any  there.  But  there  are  several  passages  in  the  Hiad 
which  prove  that  in  the  poet's  mind  the  Greek  camp  was  to  the  leji  and 
not  to  the  right  of  the  Scamander,  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
river  had  then  had  its  present  course.  When,  for  instance,  Priam  on 
his  visit  to  Achilles  passes  the  Tomb  of  Ilus  and  immediately  afterwards 
reaches  the  ford  of  the  Scamander,  where  he  waters  his  horses  and  mules,^ 
the  Greek  camp  is  necessarily  to  the  left  of  the  river,  and  this  is  clearly 
also  the  case  when,  on  his  return  from  the  Greek  camp,  he  again  reaches 
the  ford  of  the  Scamander  and  drives  his  chariot  to  the  city,  while  the 
cart  drawn  by  mules  follows  with  the  corpse  of  Hector.^  I  may  further 
cite  the  passage  where.  Hector  being  wounded,  his  companions  lift  him  in 
their  arms  and  carry  him  from  the  battle-field,  where  his  charioteer  stands 
with  the  splendid  chariot  and  the  swift  horses,  which  bring  him  back 
deeply  groaning  to  the  town.  But  when  they  reached  the  ford  of  the 
broad-flowing  Xanthus  bom  of  Zeus,  they  lifted  him  from  the  chariot,  laid 
him  on  the  ground,  and  poured  water  over  him.^  As  W.  Christ  *  justly 
remarks,  this  passage  can  leave  no  doubt  that,  on  his  way  to  Ilium, 
Hector  had  necessarily  to  pass  the  Scamander  (or  Xanthus),  for  it  cannot 
possibly  be  admitted  that  the  charioteer  could  have  deviated  from  the 
shorter  and  more  direct  road  to  reach  the  river,  in  order  to  pour  water 
over  the  dangerously  wounded  hero. 

That  the  Greek  camp  was  to  the  left  of  the  Scamander,  and  that  this 
river  flowed  between  the  town  and  the  camp,  is  further  proved  by  the 
passage  where,  after  Patroclus  had  cut  off  the  foremost  Trojan  troops, 
he  drove  them  back  again  to  the  ships,  baffled  their  attempts  to  gain  the 
town,  and  attacked  and  killed  them  between  the  ships,  the  river,  and  the 
high  walls  of  Troy.* 

My  theory  that  the  Scamander,  after  its  confluence  with  the  Simois, 
flowed  into  the  Hellespont  to   the  east  of  the  Greek  camp,  has  been 

*•  See  my  Troy  and  its  Remains^  pp.  72,  73.  cdroo-ov  iiylox^v  t«  Koi  Epfiura  ifoikIk*  Ixovrtf  • 

*  77.  xxiv.  349-351 :  ot  r6y  yt  irporX  Atrrv  <p4pov  fiap4a  ar^ydxoffra, 
ot  8'  ^<}  oZv  fiiya  (njfui  irapi{  "1X010  lAcurirar,  &XA*  1h€  8^  ir6poy  T^oif  ^Op^cios  trortifioto, 
ffrijfftuf  Kf>*  fjfu6tfovs  t«  kcU  tmrovs,  6<ppa  vtotcv,  Udy$ov  Biyiiryros,  hv  iMyaros  r^Ktro  Zc^s, 

iw  woTUfi,^.  Ma  flip  i^  Inruv  iriXaaay  x^^^^  '^^^  ^^  ®'  08wp 

*  n.  xxiv.  692  :  X*****"* 

dXX'  5t€  8j^  w6po¥  T(av  iO^fios  iroro/ioio,  *  W.   Christ,    Topographic    der    Troianischen 

and  696,  697  :  Mene,  p.  203. 

ot  8'  €if  &(rrv  lx«v  olfUfy^  re  <rropax'S  t<  *  //.  xvi.  394-398  : 

linrovSf  iifdoyot  tl  pinup  ipdpop.  TldrpoK\os  8*  ixtl  oIp  Ttpdrras  MK€p<r«  4>dXayyas, 

s  Jl,  xiv.  428-436 :  &i|r  M  prjas  Icpyc  woXi/AirfT^f,  oM  wtfX^M 

rhp  8'  dp*  ^eupoi  tta  hfi4povs  hn$eup4fi€P,  kwk  fitm/y^s 

X<p<rly  &€(f>ai^€f  <p4pop  ix  ir6poVf  6<pp*  XxtS'tinrovs  pti&p  Ka\  woTOfWv  teai  rdx^os  6^Xo7o 

t*K4aSy  0%  ol  6wurBf  fidx'flf  ^8^  irroA^/toio  icrupt  iifraiatrmPy  .  .  . 
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warmly  defended  as  far  back  as  1852  by  the  late  gifted  scholar  Julius 
Braun,  in  his  learned  dissertation  Homer  und  sein  ZeitaUer.^  W.  Christ  ^ 
neyertheless  thinks  that  the  Scamander  must  have  flowed  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Greek  camp,  because  all  the  principal  battles  are  in  the  plain 
between  the  Scamander  and  Simois,  where  the  armies  alternately  pursue 
each  other  to  the  town  or  to  the  ships,  without  any  mention  being  made 
of  their  having  to  cross  the  rirers.  But  Homer  is  an  epic  poet,  and  no 
historian ;  he  writes  with  poetical  licence,  not  with  the  minute  accuracy 
of  a  geographer,  and  we  must  be  thankful  to  him  for  giving  us  the 
general  outlines  of  the  topography  of  the  plain.  From  the  passages 
qnoted  above,  where  the  ford  of  the  Scamander  is  mentioned,  it  is  clear 
that  this  river  had  to  be  passed  in  order  to  reach  the  Greek  camp,  which 
lay  to  the  left  of  it.  The  poet  further  alludes^  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Simois  and  Scamander  immediately  in  front  of  Troy ;  he  repeatedly 
and  most  distinctly  describes  the  principal  battles  as  taking  place  on  the 
phiin  between  the  two  rivers  and  the  city ;  but  to  demand  from  him  also 
a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  armies  passed  the  Scamander, 
is  asking,  I  think,  too  much  from  an  epic  poet.  The  passage  to  which  W. 
Christ  refers  ^  can  only  mean  the  plain  between  the  Scamander,  the  Simois, 
and  Troy.  In  a  passage  already  referred  to  ^®  the  Greek  ships  are  said 
to  fill  the  whole  shore  between  the  two  promontories  of  Sigeum  and 
Bhoeteum.  But  this  may  well  be  said  of  a  camp  which  extended  from 
Gape  Sigeum  eastward,  and  was  only  separated  &om  the  opposite  cape  by 
the  breadth  of  the  river. 

The  Homeric  epithets  of  the  Scamander  are  ^t6eA9,"  which  signifies 
high-hanked,  from  ^Uov,  used  in  Homer  only  of  the  sea-shore;  ivppoo^,^ 
fair-flowing  ;  Stifijet?,*  eddying ;  /jueya^  irorafio^  ^adyhlvq^,^  the  great  deep- 
eddying  river;  fiadvppoo^  dpyvpoBivrf<;,^  deep-flomng  with  silvery  eddies; 
evpfKHn  apyvpoSiinf^y^  fair-flawing  with  silvery  eddies;  hlo^,  divine.^  Its 
banks  were  steep  and  high  ;^  and  live  bulls  and  hard-hoofed  horses  were 
sacrificed  to  it.®  The  Scamander  was  said  to  have  been  born  of  Zeus,* 
and  had  its  priest  in  Troy,  who  was  venerated  by  the  people  as  a  god,^® 
which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  river-deity  had  a  temple  or  at  least 
an  altar  in  the  town.  He  was  called  Xanthus  by  the  gods,  and  assisted 
at  the  assembly  of  the  gods  on  Olympus ;  ^^  he  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  the  gods  before  Troy;^  he  made  great  inundations;^  and,  as  at 
the  present  day,  his  banks  were  abundantly  covered  with  elms,  willows; 
tamarisks,  lotus,  bulrushes,  and  cyprus-grass.^ 


•  Heidelberg,  1856-1858. 

'  Topogr.  d,  Thntm,  Hbene,  p.  202. 

•  JL  T.  774-778.  »  //.  vi.  4. 
»•  //.  xir.  35,  36.                    >»  //.  v.  36. 

"  IL  xir.  433 ;  xii.  130 ;  xxir.  693. 
«  //.  xiT.  434 ;  xxi.  2,  8;  xxiv.  694. 

•  n.  XX.  73 ;  xxi.  329,  603. 

•  n,  xxi.  8.  »  //.  xxi.  130. 

•  n.  xii.  21.  '  li.  xxi.  171,  175,  200. 

•  //.  xxi.  131,  132: 

f  ^  BriSii  iro\4a5  icpt ^€TC  ravpovs, 

(molrs  S*  ip  Zltq^i  ica9(crc  /u&vvxas  Xinrous. 


»  U.  xiv.  434 ;  xxi.  2 ;  xxiv.  693. 
»•  II,  y,  77: 

AoXowlovos,  Us  Pa  'XKandvJipov 
ifnirijp  irirvKTOy  Sths  8*  As  rUro  Biifufy  .  . 
«>  //.  XI.  5-40  and  73,  74. 

>  n,  XX.  73,  74. 

«  //.  xxi.  234-242. 

»  //.  xxi.  350-352  : 

Kaiovro  vt€K4€u  re  koI  Irttu  ^8i  fivpiKcUf 

Kairro  8i  kwrSs  r*  I8i  0p6oy  li^h  Kinrtipo^v 

rk  ftpX  KdKk  p4*$pa  ILKis  irorofioio  irc^i;«cctv. 
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I  may  add,  that  notbing  seems  to  me  better  to  show  the  great 
importance  which  the  Trojans  attached  to  this  rirer,  and  the  veneration 
which  they  had  for  it,  than  the  fact  that  Hector,  the  most  powerfnl 
champion  of  Ilinm,  compares  himself  to  the  Scamander,  and  gives  to  his 
son  Astyanax  the  name  of  "  Scamandrios/'  or  the  Scamandrian.^ 

Herodotus  says  that  when  the  army  of  Xerxes  reached  the  Sca- 
mander,  it  was  the  first  stream  they  had  crossed  since  leaving  Sardis, 
the  water  of  which  failed  them,  and  did  not  suffice  to  satisfy  the  thirst 
of  the  men  and  cattle,  and  that  the  Persian  monarch  afterwards  ascended 
into  the  Pergamus  of  Priam,*  in  order  to  see  it.  This  account  of  Hero- 
dotus appears  to  be  no  exaggeration;  for,  although  the  Scamander  has 
a  large  volume  of  water  in  winter  and  spring,  it  is  in  the  dry  season 
generally  reduced  to  a  very  slender  and  shallow  brook.  I  have  seen  it 
several  times,  and  the  last  time  in  September  and  October  1878,  so  dried 
up  that  there  was  no  stream  at  all  in  the  Plain  of  Troy,  nothing  in  fact 
but  a  series  of  pools  of  stagnant  water.  This  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
occurrence;  nay,  the  villagers  of  Kalifatli,  Yeni  Shehr,  and  Yeni  Eioi 
assured  me  that  in  dry  summers,  and  on  an  average  once  in  three  years, 
there  is  in  August  and  September  no  flowing  water  whatever  in  the  river 
in  the  Plain  of  Troy.  They  also  asserted  that  this  always  occurs  in  the 
late  summer  or  autumn,  if  in  April  and  May  there  have  been  in  the 
mountains  of  Ida  abundant  rains,  which  melt  away  the  snow,  and  these 
have  been  followed  by  a  long-protracted  drought.  If  the  army  of  Xerxes 
reached  the  Scamander  when  in  such  a  condition,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
its  water  did  not  suffice  for  the  men  and  animals.  This  condition  of 
the  Scamander  is  described  with  some  exaggeration  by  Lucan,  who  says 
that  Caesar  had  unconsciously  passed  the  winding  Xanthus  on  a  surface 
of  dry  sand,  and  had  safely  put  his  foot  among  the  deep  grass.^ 

In  the  time  also  of  Pomponius  Mela,  the  Boman  geographer,  who 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  (41-54  a.d.),  the 
Scamander  and  Simois  were  considered  to  possess  no  other  importance 
than  that  of  the  reminiscences  attached  to  them;  for  he  observes,  in 
speaking  of  them,  "Fama  quam  natura  majora  flumina."^  This  very 
just  observation  stands  in  striking  contrast  with  the  statement  of  Pliny ,^ 
who,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  later,  mentioning  the  objects  he  saw  from 
his  ship  when  passing  the  coast  of  the  Troad,  speaks  of  the  Scamander  as 
"  amnis  navigabilis."  Now,  to  call  the  Scamander  a  "  navigable  river  "  is 
simply  a  bad  joke,  because  even  in  winter  it  is  not  navigable  for  small 

*  H,  vi.  402,  403 :  Transierat,  qui  Xanthus  erat ;  securus  in 
r6y  p*  *£ftr»f>  KoA^ccricc  iKOftjMpioVj  aJbrhp  ol  alto 

&KKoi  Gramine  ponebat  gressus.*' 

* Pi.(rrvi»aKr*  •  olos  yitp  ip^rro  ''l\ioy''EKTt»p,  ^  De  Situ  OrbiSy  i.  18. 

*  rii.  43 :  *Airucofi4yov  8i  rov  <rrparov  M  *  //.  N.  v.  33 :  **  Troadis  primus  locus  Ha- 
rhy  ^dfMoyBpoy,  hs  vpihos  xorafi&y,  Irtl  re  ix  maxitus :  dein  Cebrenia :  ipsaqne  Troas,  Antigonia 
XapiUffy  6pfi7i04yT9s  ^ircxcfpi}(ray  rp  Si^y  iw4Xiir€  dicta ;  nunc  Alexandria,  colonia  Romana.  Oppl- 
T^  P4t0poy  oW  airdxprifft  rf  arparip  t€  Kcd  dum  Kee,  Scamander  amnis  navigabilis,  et  in 
To«<ri  KT^ytiTi  viySfityos,  M  rovroy  iif  rhy  »o-  proroontorio  quondam  Sigeum  oppidum.  Dein 
rafthy&$i,viKrro'EL4p^ris,isThnpidfjLOvTl4pyafAoy  Portus  Achaeorum,  in  quern  influit  Xanthus 
iiyifiii  IfLtpoy  Ixmv  BrfivaffOtu,  Simoenti    junctus :   stagnumque    prius    faciens 


*  Pharaal.  ix.  974 :  Palacscamander." 

**Inscius  in  sicco  serpentcni  pulvere  rivuni 
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boats,  on  account  of  its  strong  current  and  many  sandbanks.  The  Boman 
naturalist  commits  also  an  obvious  error  in  making  the  Xanthus  and  the 
Scamander  two  distinct  riyers,  and  mentioning  besides  a  Palaescamander. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  scholars  who  neyer  yisited  the  Troad, 
that,  as  Pliny  mentions  the  nayigable  Scamander  before  the  promontory 
of  Sigeum,  he  cannot  possibly  mean  anything  else  than  the  artificial 
channel  by  which  part  of  the  waters  of  the  riyulet  called  the  Bounar- 
bashi  8u  run  into  the  Bay  of  Besika.  This  channel,  howeyer,  is  only 
from  13  to  20  ft.  broad,  and  its  depth  is  &om  1  to  4  ft. ;  but  it  is 
mach  less  still  at  its  mouth.  It  would  therefore  be  a  ridiculous  parody 
to  call  it  an  "  amnis  nayigabilis."  Hence  I  perfectly  agree  with  Professor 
Yirchow  that  Pliny  cannot  mean  by  his  Scamander  any  other  riyer  than 
the  present  Scamander;  by  the  "Xanthus  Simoenti  junctus,"  the  Eali- 
fatli  Asmak,  into  which  the  Simois  still  flows,  and  the  bed  of  which,  as  we 
haye  before  explained,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  ancient  Scamander ; 
lastly,  by  Palaescamander,  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  by  which  the  ancient 
Scamander  once  fell  into  the  Hellespont  close  to  Gape  Sigeum.* 

(d)  The  In  Tepeh  Asmak  ^®  "  rons  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  plain 
in  a  parallel  line  with  the  Bhoeteum  ridge,  and  falls  into  the  Hellespont 
at  a  distance  of  about  600  ft.  to  the  north  of  In  Tepeh,  the  tumulus  attri- 
buted to  Ajax.  According  to  Akerblad  ^  and  Forchhammer,^  the  mouth  of 
the  In  Tepeh  Asmak  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  Karanlik-Limani  (Port 
of  Earanlik,  which  word  means  '  darkness ').  But  this  is  an  error,  for 
by  this  name  is  designated,  not  the  mouth  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak, 
but  a  small  bay  or  creek  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  projecting  neck  of 
land  of  Bhoeteum;  it  is  encompassed  by  a  rampart-like  border  of  the 
tertiary  ridge,  and  is  thus  pretty  well  concealed :  hence  its  name.  Here, 
as  I  haye  said,  I  always  took  my  morning  bath  in  the  dark.  Maclaren  ^ 
holds  the  mouth  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak  to  be  identical  with  the  Portus 
Achaeorum  mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers.^  This  mouth  is 
separated  from  the  Hellespont  by  a  yast,  flat  sandbank,  which  Pro- 
fessor Virchow  estimates  to  be  230  paces  long,  and  which  is  connected 
on  the  east  side  with  the  projecting  neck  of  land  of  Bhoeteum.  From 
its  mouth  to  the  bridge,*  which  is  72  paces  long,  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak 
becomes  a  riyer  of  importance.  It  preseryes  its  breadth  for  some 
distance,  but  its  banks  and  borders  are  coyered  with  a  richer  yegetation ; 
the  rushes,  which  are  yery  hard  and  pointed,  become  higher  and 
thicker;  here  and  there  the  wild  yine  {Vitts  vinifera)  slings  its  long 
branches  among  them ;  tall  shrubs  of  Asphodel  and  an  odoriferous  Arte- 
misia occupy  the  higher  and  dry  places.    At  some  fifty  paces  aboye  the 

*  Bochner,  ffomeriache  Studien^  i.   ii.  Progr.  laescamander." 
Schwerin,  1871,  1872,  endeavours  to  prove  (i.  p.  *•  I  extract  this  interesting  description  of  the 

15)  that  Pliny  held  the  channel  of  the  Boonar-  In   Tepeh  Asmak    from   R.  Virchow,   BeUrdge 

biahi  So,  which  empties  iUelf  into  the  Bay  of  zur  Landeskunde  der  TroaSy  pp.  82-92. 
Besika,  to  be  the  Scamander,  the  Mendere  or  *  Lechevalier,  op.  cit.y  t.  ii.  p.  244,  note. 

presenf  Scamander  the  Xanthus  Scamander,  and  '  Forchhammer,    Topogr.   und  phyaiogr.   Be- 

the  Kalifatli   Asmak    the   Palaescamander.     E,  schreHbung  der  Ebene  von  TroioL,  p.  12. 
Breetano,  AU-Ilum  im  DumbrektAalj  p.  8,  pro-  •  Maclaren,  op.  ciLj  p.  41. 

poM*  to  read  the  passage  in  Pliny  :  **  Xanthus  *  As  e.g.  by  Pliny,  H.  N.,  v.  33. 

Simoenti  junctos  stagnumque  prius  faciens,  Pa-  *  See  the  Map  of  the  Troad. 
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bridge  the  open  water-current  in  the  river-bed  becomes  narrow,  and  il 
soon  disappears  under  a  rich  vegetation  of  reeds,  rushes,  and  Typha. 
It  appears  again  here  and  there,  but  covers  itself  with  a  thick  veil  of 
water-ranunculus.  Still  further  on  may  be  seen  in  the  river-current 
solid  islands,  of  greater  or  less  length,  partly  covered  with  vegetation,  as 
well  as  masses  of  ground  projecting  into  the  river  from  the  banks  which 
are  here  higher,  so  that  the  width  of  the  river-bed  becomes  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  water-current.  About  ten  minutes' 
walk  above  the  first  bridge  is  a  second  stone  bridge,  but  it  is  short  and 
low.  Soon  afterwards  the  watercourse  appears  only  as  a  small  ditch; 
finally  it  becomes  altogether  dammed  up  by  rushes  and  harder  soil. 
This  is  the  case  somewhat  below  the  high  ground  which  projects  from 
the  south-west  corner  of  Bhoeteum,  and  which  can  easily  be  recognized 
by  a  couple  of  sheep-folds  which  stand  on  it,  and  which  belong  to 
Koum  Kioi.  Here  the  ancient  river-bed,  which  is  easily  recognized 
by  its  sloping  banks,  is  still  42  paces  broad,  but  is  entirely  dry,  except 
on  its  right  border  a  ditch-like  watercourse  4  to  5  ft.  broad,  which  has 
no  current.  It  is  still  cut  like  a  trough,  but  the  surface  is  unequal, 
being  here  and  there  slightly  hilly,  and  in  general  somewhat  higher 
in  the  middle  than  on  the  sides.  It  is  covered  with  grass  interspersed 
with  clover  (Xtaro^i)  and  numerous  blue  flowers  of  the  Gynandriris;  there 
arc^  still  here  and  there  thick  beds  of  rushes.  A  short  distance  farther 
upwards  the  trough  is  still  more  filled  up,  and  on  the  further  side  of  the 
above-mentioned  high  ground  the  old  river-bed  can  no  longer  be  dis^ 
tinctly  recognized."  Professor  Virchow  goes  on  to  say :  "  I  have  described 
the  nature  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak  thus  fully,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
the  uncertainty  regarding  the  extent,  the  character,  and  the  connection 
of  that  river.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  that  at  present  this 
Asmah  is  a  dead,  stagnant  tmtercourse,  whose  upper  bed  is  more  and  more 
overgrown,  and  whose  lower  part  is  only  kept  open  by  the  flowing  in  of 
the  Hellespont.  It  is  no  longer  an  outflowing,  but  rather  an  inflowinff 
stream  (inlet  Inwike).  What  water  it  receives,  except  at  the  time  of  the 
inundations,  can  only  be  rain-water." 

(e)  The  Bov/narbashi  8u. — The  principal  part  of  the  water  which  com- 
poses this  rivulet  comes  from  the  34  or,  more  probably,  40  springs  at 
the  foot  of  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi,  which  I  visited  and  explored  in 
company  with  Professor  Virchow.*  The  first  three  of  them  are  in  close 
proximity;  a  little  further  north  are  two  more,  and  the  others  rise 
within  a  distance  of  about  1700  ft.  Their  waters  form  a  rivulet  from 
3  to  6  ft.  deep  and  13  to  20  ft.  broad.  It  is  joined  at  once  by  a  very 
small  affluent,  which  comes  from  the  valleys  to  the  east  of  the  Bali  Dagh. 
"  In  its  further  course,"  says  Professor  Virchow,^  "  it  forms  a  series  of 
large  swamps,  which  have  been  most  accurately  described  by  M.  Forch- 
hammer.*  The  rivulet  of  Bounarbashi,"  he  adds,  "notwithstanding  its 
turning  off  by  the  artificial  channel,  provides,  during  its  short  course, 

*  See  p.  55.  *  P.  W.  Forchhammer,  Topogr,  und  phtfmogr. 

'  Beitrdge  zur   Landeskimde  der  Troas,  pp.      Beschr,  der  Ebene  von  IVoio,  p.  15;  compare 
114-119.  Maclaren,  p.  123, 
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four  large  basins  with  a  lasting  supply  of  water  even  daring  the  summer. 
Apart  from  the  infiltration  through  the  compact  soil  at  the  sources 
themselves,  we  find  to  the  east  of  Ujek  Tepeh  a  large  tank,  which  is 
deep  in  the  middle  and  overgrown  with  reeds  and  rushes;  even  in  the 
height  of  summer  it  is  navigated  by  fishing  boats.  Further  down,  at 
Yerkassi  Eioi,  is  a  smaller  swamp  with  abundance  of  water.  There  is 
a  similar  swamp  in  the  valley  through  which  the  canal  is  cut.  In  the 
rainy  season,  the  same  rivulet  (the  Bounarbashi  Su),  by  means  of  the 
winter-stream  of  the  original  bed,  the  so-called  Lisgar,  fills  also  a  vast 
swamp  in  a  sinuosity  of  the  promontory  of  Yeni  Shehr  below  Hagios 
Demetrios  Tepeh.  This  swamp  dries  up  in  summer,  and  it  was  in  August 
overgrown  with  high  dry  reeds. 

"The  winter-stream  (just  mentioned)  of  the  *  rivulet,'  as  Forchhammer 
calls  the  Bounarbashi  Su  in  a  very  significant  manner,  is  in  his  opinion* 
identical  with  the  original  bed,  which  existed  before  the  artificial  channel 
to  the  Aegean  Sea  was  cut.  That  ancient  bed  is  partly  cut  deep  in  the 
clayey  soil,  and  partly  it  spreads  over  the  flat  surface  with  undefined 
borders.  But  even  in  these  flat  places  its  limits  do  not  change  from  year 
to  year.  While  the  stream  prefers  in  winter  the  already  existing  bed  to 
any  other  course  over  higher  ground,  in  summer  it  all  the  more  pre- 
serves the  course  impressed  on  the  clayey  soil,  the  clay  becoming  by  the 
heat  almost  as  hard  as  stone.  In  the  hard  clayey  soil  of  the  level 
parts  of  this  winter-bed  small  artificial  channels  were  visible,  whose 
age  may  perhaps  be  considerable.  This  winter- stream  of  the  Bounar- 
bashi Su  discharges  in  two  places  into  the  Scamander  above  Yeni  Shehr, 
and  pours  with  it  into  the  Hellespont. 

"From  this  description  it  is  apparent  that  the  whole  west  side  of 
the  Plain  along  the  Ujek  and  Sigeum  ridges  is  full  of  the  swamps  of 
the  Bounarbashi  Su,  and  this  is  still  more  evident  from  Spratt's  map. 
These  swamps  occupy  all  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast-line  and  encroach 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  Plain,  so  that  they  leave  only  in  its  southern 
part  a  small  portion  of  land  for  tillage ;  and  even  this  is  also  exposed 
to  the  inundations  of  the  Scamander.  One  can  best  view  all  this  by 
following  up  the  road  which  leads  from  Ealifatli  to  Yerkassi  Eioi  and 
Ujek  Kioi.  On  the  22nd  of  April  it  was  in  the  following  condition : — 
Having  passed  a  field  still  very  wet  from  the  last  inundation,  and 
covered  in  places  where  it  had  dried  up  with  a  rich  crumbling  crust, 
I  first  came  to  two  small  arms  of  the  Bounarbashi  Su,  which  are  close 
together,  and  in  which  there  was  open,  but  scarcely  flowing,  dirty 
water ;  a  half-ruined  bridge  leads  ov^r  them.  To  the  right  (north)  these 
arms  were  lost  in  a  vast  swamp  thickly  overgrown  with  luxuriant 
water-plants.  To  the  left,  where  the  swamp  was  not  less  extensive,  old 
reeds  still  stood,  double  a  man's  height.  Through  this  swamp  a  long 
winding  road  leads  over  a  ruined  stone  dyke.  On  the  west  side  we 
reach  another  small  stone  bridge,  spanning  with  a  single  short  arch 
the  excavated  canal  below.     Somewhat  turbid  but  still  transparent  water 


•  Tup>yr.  umJ  physio  jr.  Bcschr.  der  Ebenc  t>on  Troia^  p.  14. 
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flows  through  it  in  a  rapid  current.  Immediately  beyond  it,  on  the 
western  bank,  firm  soil  is  reached." 

Considering  the  series  of  swamps  and  particularly  the  ancient  water- 
beds  of  the  Bounarbashi  Su  further  down,  Professor  Virchow***  thinks 
the  construction  of  the  artificial  canal  to  the  Aegean  Sea  cannot  claim  a 
high  antiquity.  In  fact,  various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  its  age. 
It  was  first  spoken  of  by  Wood,^  who  supposed  it  to  have  been  excavated 
by  a  Turkish  governor.  Hunt,*  who  travelled  in  the  Troad  in  1801, 
says  he  heard  from  the  peasants,  that  eighty  years  before  (that  is,  in 
1720)  the  canal  had  been  made  by  a  Sultana  of  the  Serail,  who  was  at 
that  time  proprietor  of  the  estate,  and  that  it  had  been  afterwards 
restored  by  Hassan  Pasha.  The  Turks  of  Terkassi  Eioi  assured  Le- 
chevalier^  that  the  Eapudan  Pasha  Hassan  had  built  a  mill  and  baths 
in  the  neighbouring  valley,  and  they  had  themselves  been  employed 
in  the  excavation  of  the  new  canal.  Lechevalier  thinks  that  the  water 
of  the  Bounarbashi  Su  had  formerly  been  led  oflf  to  Alexandria-Troas 
by  the  aqueduct  of  Herodes  Atticus.  Barker  Webb*  also  says  that 
Hassan  Pasha  el  Ghazi  led  the  water  of  the  Bounarbashi  Su  through 
an  old  canal  which  he  restored  and  which  moves  a  mill.  Mandnit* 
is  of  opinion  that  the  canal  has  been  restored  at  different  periods, 
but  that  it  already  existed  at  the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  that  at  the  time 
of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  it  led  oflf  all  the  water  of  the  Bounarbashi  Su 
(called  by  him  Scamander)  into  the  Aegean  Sea.  Forchhammer*  shares 
the  opinion  that  the  canal  is  very  ancient.  Colonel  Leake  ^  did  not 
venture  to  decide  whether  it  was  a  work  of  the  ancients  or  of  the 
Turks.  But  I  think  we  find  the  best  answer  to  the  question  in  the 
alluvium  deposited  by  this  channel,  which  covers  a  space  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  long  and  broad,  and  has  thus  already  filled  up  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Bay  of  Besika.  That  a  small  rivulet  like  this 
channel  should  form  such  immense  alluvial  deposits  in  a  hundred  years 
is  out  of  the  question ;  in  my  opinion,  a  long  number  of  centuries  is 
required.  This  canal  is,  as  before  mentioned,  from  13  to  20  ft.  broad,  and 
from  1  to  4  ft.  deep.     It  is  cut  for  a  long  distance  in  the  rock. 

Virchow  ^  says  :  "  As  M.  Forchhammer  rightly  observes  in  the  passage 
quoted  above,  the  ancient  water-beds  of  the  Bounarbashi  Su  are  partly 
very  deeply  impressed;  and,  I. might  add,  they  are  impressed  so  deeply 
that  we  cannot  well  suppose  them  to  have  been  preserved  so  for 
thousands  of  years.  This  can  best  be  seen  by  following  the  road  from 
Teni  Kioi  down  to  the  ferry  of  the  Scamander.  A  long  turning  is  first 
made  to  the  north  round  the  Lisgar ;  then  the  road  leads  round  a  spur 
of  the  ridge  towards  a  couple  of  bridges  on  which  we  cross  two  such 
watercourses.      When  I  first  came  there,  I  thought,  especially  at  the 

»•  Beitraje  zur  Landeshinde  der  Troas,  p.  1 18.  *  Barker  Webb,  at  other  places,  p.  34,  notes. 

»  Essay  on  the  Original  Genius  and  Writings  of  »  A.  F.  Maudult,  Becouvertes  dans  la  Troade ; 

Homer;  London,  1775,  p.  326.  Paris  et  Ix^ndres,  1840,  pp.  132,  215. 

«  Walpole,  Memoirs  relating  to  European  and  «  Forchhammer,  op.  cit,  p.  26. 

Asiatic  Turkey;  London,  1817,  p.  135.  t  Jay^nial  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  293. 

»  Lechevalier,  Voyage  dc  la  Troade  en  1785,  «»  Landeshundc,  &c.,  p.  118. 
1786,  ii.  p.  193. 
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eastern  bridge,  that  I  saw  a  stately  river  before  me.  As  far  as  I  conld  see 
on  both  sides  there  was  before  us  a  broad  bed,  with  but  slight  windings, 
filled  with  open  water  and  sharply-cnt  banks,  presenting  on  a  small 
scale  the  image  of  the  Scamander  which  is  close  by.  But  a  farther 
investigation  showed  that  this  bed  had  no  continuity ;  even  at  the  time 
of  high  water  it  was  connected  with  the  Bonnarbashi  Sn  only  by  the 
Bwamps  and  the  inundating  water.  This  water,  however,  had  not  been 
brought  down  by  the  Bonnarbashi  Su,  but  by  the  Scamander,  which 
inundates  its  left  bank  in  certain  fixed  places.  The  three  principal  places 
where  this  occurs  are  accurately  marked  on  Spratt's  map,  just  as  I  found 
them  to  be.  The  first  is  not  far  below  Bonnarbashi,  where,  after  its 
entry  into  the  Plain,  the  Scamander  makes  its  first  great  bend  to  the 
west  and  forms  the  islands.  The  second  is  opposite  the  Ujek  Tepeh,  and 
indeed  in  a  distinctly-marked  connection  with  the  great  reedy  swamp  of 
the  Bonnarbashi  Su.  The  third  is  much  farther  down,  opposite  Yeni  Eioi ; 
it  fills  the  swamps  of  the  Lisgar  district  and  the  adjoining  low  ground. 

''  Properly  speaking,  the  proportion  of  the  Bonnarbashi  Su  to  the 
Scamander  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Ealifatli  Asmak.  Both  of  them 
are  indebted  for  their  existence,  in  a  large  degree,  to  the  powerful 
'brother.'  If  it  were  not  for  the  artificial  canal  to  Besika  Bay,  the 
water  of  the  Bonnarbashi  Su  would  also  pour  entirely  into  the  Plain, 
and  it  would  fill  the  watercourses  further  down  which  are  now  dry,  just 
as  the  water  of  the  Duden  sources  fills  the  bed  of  the  Ealifatli  Asmak. 
There  should,  therefore,  be  also  a  name  'Bonnarbashi  Asmak.'  The 
name  Su  is  only  suitable  if  the  artificial  canal  with  its  flowing  water 
is  referred  to." 

Another  canal,  which  has  evidently  required  even  greater  labour,  has, 
at  an  unknown  period,  been  cut  across  the  promontory  of  Sigeum  between 
Teni  Kioi  and  Hagios  Demetrios  Tepeh.  According  to  Forchhammer,* 
the  length  of  this  canal  is  3000  ft.,  its  depth  more  than  100  ft.,  and  its 
upper  width  about  100  ft.  At  present  it  is  filled  up  10  to  15  ft.  deep 
with  earth,  so  that  it  is  of  no  use  whatever.  It  had  evidently  been 
made  to  drain  the  Waters  of  the  Lisgar  and  the  winter  inundation  of 
the  Bonnarbashi  Su." 

Before  the  artificial  canal  was  cut,  and  before  the  Scamander  had  its 
present  course,  the  Bonnarbashi  Su  ran  along  the  heights  of  Sigeum  and 
fell  into  the  Hellespont.  As  in  this  position,  and  also  on  account  of  its 
insignificance,  it  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  movement  of  the  armies, 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer. 

(/)  Of  the  Kalifaili  Astnak^which,  with  Virchew,  Bumouf,  and  Calvert, 
I  hold  to  be  identical  with  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander — I  have 
already  spoken  at  some  length.  It  is  enough  to  add  here,  that  one  arm 
of  it  rises  in  the  Duden  swamp  ^®  on  Mr.  Calvert's  farm  of  Akshi  Eioi, 
while  another  arm  starts  from  the  point   where   the  Scamander  and 


*  Forcbhammer,  op.  dt,  p.  20.  dried    up   and    converted    into    most   valuable 

*•  Thii   swamp,   which   formerly   covered    an  land ;  the  three  springs  which  produced  it  still 

are*  o(  aboat  *i50  acres,  has  bj  the  exertions  of  exist 
Mr.  Calvert  and  his  engineer,  Mr.  Stoney,  been 
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Thymbrius  meet.  The  latter  arm,  which  is  broad  and  deep,  brings  at 
the  time  of  the  floods  an  immense  yolnme  of  water  from  the  Scamander, 
and  joins  the  former  arm  at  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Dnden 
swamp.  There  can  hardly  be  any  donbt  that  this  is  the  ancient  bed  of 
the  Scamander.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  confluence  of  the 
Scamander  and  Thymbrius  there  is  a  second  channel,  and  a  little  further 
on  a  third,  through  which  the  Scamander  now  sends  its  surplus  waters 
into  the  Ealifatli  Asmak.  In  all  three  channels,  but  particularly  in 
the  last  one,  may  be  seen  countless  trunks  of  uprooted  trees,  which  have 
been  carried  down  the  stream  by  the  force  of  the  current.  The  Ealifatli 
Asmak  has  scarcely  any  current  except  in  the  winter  months;  in  the 
dry  season  it  consists  of  a  long  series  of  pools  of  stagnant  water. 

(g.)  The  river  Rhesus  (o  'Pi)<ro9")  was  called  Rhoites  (VoHi^)  in 
the  time  of  Strabo,  who  says,  however,  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius 
of  Scepsis,  that  possibly  the  river  which  flows  into  the  Granicus  might 
be  identical  with  the  Bhesus  of  Homer.^ 

(A.)  The  river  Heptaporua  (o  'ETrrairopov*),  according  to  Strabo,*  flowed 
180  stadia  to  the  north  of  Adramyttium. 

(t.)  The  river  Caresus  (6  Eapi7<ro9^)  originated  at  Maloiis,  between 
Palaescepsis  and  Achaeum,  on  the  coast  opposite  Tenedos,  and  fell 
into  the  Aesepus.*^ 

(J,)  The  river  Bhodius  (o  'PoSw*)  is,  in  all  probability,  the  small  river 
which  falls  into  the  Hellespont  at  the  Dardanelles.^  According  to  Strabo, 
it  fell  into  the  Hellespont  between  Abydus  and  Dardanus ;  opposite  its 
mouth,  on  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  was  the  Dog  s-tumulus  (Cynossema^ 
Ei/i/09  aiifjLa  or  KvwicavfJLa),  the  pretended  tomb  of  Hecuba.  Strabo 
further  states  that,  according  to  others,  the  Bhodius  fell  into  the  Aesepus.** 
Elsewhere  Strabo  says  that  the  Bhodius  fell  into  the  Aenius ;  he  remarks 
at  the  same  time  that  it  came  from  Cleandria  and  Gordus.' 

(k.)  The  Granicm  (o  TprjvtKosi^^)  rises  in  Mount  Cotylus,  one  of  the 
peaks  of  Ida.^  It  flows  to  the  north-east  through  the  district  of  Adrasteia, 
and  falls  into  the  Propontis  opposite  the  island  of  Ophiusa  (now  Afzia).* 
On  the  banks  of  this  river  Alexander  the  Great  defeat^ed  the  army  of 
Darius  (334  b.c.) 

(?.)  The  A^epas  (o  Al<npro<i^)  rises  also  in  Mount  Cotylus,*  receives 
the  Garesus,  as  before  stated,  passes   to  the  north-east  of  Zeleia,  and 

'  "  //.  xii.  20.  •  xiii.  p.  695  :  fiera^i  t€  CA/3^ov  Koi  Aap- 

'  xiii.  602 :  6  filv  *Pfi<ros  worofths  vvw  KaXcTrai  Zd.vov)  6  'Po5(os  iKvi'rr€i  TOTt^i6sy  itott  %¥  iv  rp 

'Pocfn/s,  c/  11^  Jkpa  6  els  rhy  rpdviKoy  ififidkXtay  Xtf^orfftr^  rh  Kvwhs  tniftd  iirriv,  8  ^curtr  'EiccCiSiyr 

'P^^s  icriv,  ^Ivtu  rd/^otf*  ol  S4  rhw  'Pod(«r  «is  rhw  At<nyvor 

^  li,  xii.  20.  i/ifidWtuf  ipwly. 

'  xiii.  p.  603 :    'AZpofivrriou  9€  ii4x*i  irphs  *  xiii.  p.  603 :  'Po8(os  9f  kwh  KKtap^ptas  leol 

ipicrop  ixarhy  Koi  iy^vfiKoyra  <rra9ious,  r6p9otf  h  iUx^i   rijs    iroA^s   irc^mys   i^Korra 

*  II,  xii.  20.  oraBlovs'  ^fi/ScUAci  8*  els  rhw  AUioy. 

■  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  603  :  K^<ros  8*  &wh   Ma-  >•  77.  xii.  21. 

\ouPTos  ^€1,  r6irov   rivos  ttujiivov  fi€rct^h  Ilo-  '  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  602  :  lori  yiip  \6^s  rts  rifs 

Xutncfi^jfttts  Hol  *AxAtiiu  r^s  Teye8lctfr  IlMpalas'  "Hits  K6tu\os'  4^  oS  8  re  l^icdfuuf^pos  ^u  mal 

4fi0dW9t  hh  els  rhp  Kttnfwov.  6  rpdyucos  kciI  Alartritos, 

'  //.  xii.  20.  '  E.  Bachholz,  ffomer,  Kotmogr.  %utd  Qeogr, 

'  E.  Buchholz,  ffomer.   Kosmogr,  und  Qeogr,  p.  311.                                         •  //.  xii.  21. 

p.  310.  *  Stmbo,  xiii.  p.  602,  just  cited. 
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fills  into  the  Propontis  opposite  the  island^ of  Halone,  the  present 
AloaL' 

(m.)  The  8eilet$  (o  XeXXi^ci?*)  flowed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arisbe. 
Stnbo  says :  *'  Of  the  rirers  the  poet  makes  the  Selleis  flow  near  Arisbe, 
if  indeed  Asins  came  fix)m  Arisbe  and  the  rirer  Sellds."' 

(».)  The  PracUui  (o  Updjeruji^^)  flowed  between  Abydns  and  Lamp-* 
nuMis.  8trabo  says :  "  The  Practins  is  also  a  river,  but  a  city  (of  this 
name),  as  some  haye  thought,  is  not  to  be  found.  This  river  flows  also 
between  Abydus  and  Lampsacus."' 

(o.)  The  ScUniois  (6  f^rv^oeis;),  to  which  the  poet  gives  the  epithet 
ivppeinr:  (with  a  fair  current  ^^),  is  now  called  Tuzlatchai,  that  is  to  say, 
"  Salt  river : "  it  rises  in  Ida,  flows  in  a  westerly  direction  through  the 
BOQthemmost  part  of  the  Troad,  and  falls  into  the  Aegean  Sea  between 
Ltrissa  and  Hamaxitus.^ 


§  lY.    The  Cldcatolooy  of  thb  Tboad. 

If  we  consider  the  Homeric  Troad  to  extend  from  the  coast  of  the 
Propontis  and  the  district  of  Cyzicus  to  the  Caicus,  it  would  lie  between 
40'  30'  and  39°  N.  latitude;  Novum  Ilium  being  in  latitude  39°  53': 
its  climate  therefore  must  be  almost  identical  with  that  of  Constanti- 
nople, which  lies  only  V  T  further  to  the  north.  According  to  Tchiha- 
tcheff,'  the  mean  temperature  of  Constantinople  is  14*'-27  Celsius  sb57°"70 
Fahrenheit ;  while  tlutt  of  Borne,  which  lies  in  the  same  latitude,  is  IS'^'Ol 
=  59°-30  Fahrenheit,  that  of  Barcelona  17°  =  62°-60  Fahrenheit. 

Tabli  op  the  msav  Nuxbib  of  Days  of  tiu  Foub  Gabdikal  Wimx;  of  finb  Datb;  of 
lAOT  Days;  avd  of  more  ob  lbbs  cloudy  Days  in  thb  Ybabs  1847,  1848,  and  1854.* 


Montht. 


Jftnoaxy 
PefaroMy 
Harch . 
April  . 
May     . 
Jane    . 
July    . 
August 
September 
October 
Kovember, 
December 


Total  nimd)en. 


North. 


20 
11 
19 
9 
19 
15 
23 
21 
22 
21 
19 
18 


217 


EMt 


17 


Sooth.     West 


6 
12 
6 
14 
9 
9 
4 
4 
6 
7 
7 
7 


91 


15 


Floe      Baloy 
days.      days. 


6 

4 

8 

17 

13 

16 

14 

21 

9 

11 

6 

5 


130 


12 
2* 
8* 

10 

4* 
3» 
8 
8 

8 

4 

161 


86} 


Ckrady 
days. 


14 
21 
15 

9 
12 
10 
13 

8 
15 
13 
14 
14 


158 


•  E.  Bochholz,  Homer.  Sotmogr,  und  Oeogr, 
p.  311. 

•  71  u.  838,  839  : 

•J^tM^  puydXoiy  woroftav  iwh  ScAA^crros. 

'  Strtbo,  xiiL  p.  590:  rAr  9k  mrrofiMw  rhw 
tU9  2ffAA4«rrc(  fn^w  6  woair^s  vphs  if  ^Aplafip 
^'  ^hnp  4  "A^i^f  'ApUBn^tP  T€  ^kc  koX 
^•nft09  hn  2cXA^rr«f. 

•  //.  iL835: 


*  liii.  p.  590:  i  Bk  Tlpdiertos  worofths  taiw 
iari,  'w6Kis  8*  ohx  €^pi<rKtrcu,  &s  riyts  iySfuffeiy' 
^ct  Si  iral  oZros  /itTa^h  *A$6Bou  «cal  Aa^<(xov. 

>*  //.  Ti.  34 :  ^TPiSfTTos  if^f^ttrao.  S««  alto 
ziv.  445  and  xxi.  87. 

*  E.  Buchholz,  H/mer.  Kotmogr,  und  Oeogr, 
p.  354. 

'  P.  de  Tchihatcheff,  Asie  Minewre:  II.  CUma- 
tologie  et  Zoologiey  pp.  35-37. 
»  P:  de  Tchihatcheff,  Ibid.  p.  44. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  north  wind  predominates  rery 
decidedly,  except  in  February  and  April.  Thus  in  January  it  is  on  an 
average  nearly  three  times  more  frequent  than  all  the  other  winds  taken 
together ;  in  March  it  is  a  quarter  more  frequent  than  the  rest ;  in  May, 
November,  and  December,  almost  twice  as  frequent ;  in  July,  more  than 
three  times  as  frequent ;  and  in  August,  twice  as  frequent. 

These  north  winds  blow  nearly  always  with  great  violence,  and  they 
caused  us  much  suffering  during  the  whole  period  of  our  excavations 
at  Troy. 

The  rainy  season  here  is  in  December,  January,  and  February.  From 
the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  October  it  hardly  ever  rains,  and  in 
the  many  summers  I  passed  in  the  Troad  I  experienced  hardly  any  rain 
except  in  the  shape  of  an  occasional  thunderstorm. 

The  winters  are  seldom  very  severe  in  the  Troad ;  the  cold  generally 
does  not  set  in  before  January.  It  is  seldom  so  cold  that  the  rivers  freeze. 
I  have  seen  the  Ealifatli  Asmak  frozen  over  in  the  winter  of  1873,  but 
never  the  Scamander  or  Simois.  But  it  appears  that  even  the  Hellespont 
has  sometimes  been  frozen  over,  since  the  straits  were  frozen  in  739  *  and 
753  ^  A.D.,  while  in  755  a.d.  both  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont  are 
reported  to  have  been  covered  with  ice.*  Tchihatcheflf,^  from  whom  I 
take  this  information,  mentions  further  two  occasions  when  the  Bosphorus 
was  frozen  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Eomanus  (919-944  aj).), 
one  in  1011  and  one  in  1068 ;  also  one  in  1620  a.d. 

No  traveller  has  studied  the  climate  of  the  Troad  with  more  attention 
and  accuracy  than  P.  Barker  Webb,  who  expresses  himself  in  the  following 
terms  :* — "The  Troad  being  placed  in  the  delicious  temperature  of  Northern 
Asia,  its  winters  are  tempered  by  the  south  winds  which  blow  from  the 
Mediterranean ;  the  summer  heat  is  also  modified  by  the  regular  return 
of  the  Etesian  winds,  which  are  poetically  described  by  Homer  under  the 
image  of  Boreas  traversing  the  Thracian  Sea.  The  fertility  of  the  fields 
and  valleys,  continually  irrigated  by  the  waters  which  descend  from 
Mount  Ida,  so  rich  in  springs ;  the  variety  of  the  soil,  now  flat,  now 
mountainous;  the  abundance  of  the  rivers;  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea ;  the  charming  and  picturesque  landscape,  which  Nature  alone  has 
had  the  care  of  forming,  without  Art  having  any  share  in  it, — all  pleases 
the  eye  and  strikes  the  imagination:  in  one  word,  the  situation  of 
this  country,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  such  that  Nature  leaves  nothing 
to  desire.  In  fact,  if  this  country  had  a  more  enlightened  government, 
if  it  were  under  a  less  barbarous  rule,  few  countries  in  the  world  could  be 
compared  with  it,  whether  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  products,  or 
for  the  abundance  of  all  that  is  necessary  for  human  life.  We  may  say 
the  same  of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  which  was  celebrated  for  the  luxury 
and  the  riches  of  its  ancient  inhabitants;  but  Phrygia  in  particular 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  high  degree  favoured  by  Heaven.    Its  forests 


*  Von   Hammer-Purgstall,    Getch.   dea    Osnu  '  Asie  Mm. :  Descr.  phys.  p.  70. 

Beichs,  2nd  cd.  vol.  ii.  p.  784.  ^  Topographie  de  la  Troade  ancienne  et  modeme, 

*  Glycas,  ed.  Bon.,  p.  493.  pp.  110,  111. 

*  Theophanes,  ed.  Bon.,  vol.  i.  pp.  540  and  670. 
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and  pasture-lands  are  greener  than  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries 
of  Europe,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  that  of 
the  rest  of  Asia  :  add  to  this  that  it  has  neither  the  rigorous  winters  of 
the  former  nor  the  scorching  heat  of  the  latter.  What  is  missing  here 
is  man.  Deswtt  manus  poscentibus  arvis !  The  want  of  population  has  ' 
changed  these  very  blessings  into  as  many  misfortunes ;  nay,  this  want 
of  men  is  the  cause  of  those  pestilential  miasmata  which  have  rendered 
endemic  in  this  country  the  sickness  represented  by  Homer  under  the 
image  of  the  arrows  cast  by  the  wrath  of  Apollo.  The  aspect  of  the 
country  is  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque :  sometimes  it  reminds  an 
Englishman. of  the  landscapes  of  his  own  country.  This  resemblance  is 
due  as  much  to  the  form  of  the  fields  enclosed  by  verdant  hedges,  as  to 
the  trees  which  are  scattered  here  and  there  without  symmetry,  now 
isolated,  now  in  detached  groups ;  and  this  gives  to  the  whole  the  appear- 
ance of  a  park,  or  of  a  large  space  of  ground  destined  to  please  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  by  its  variety.  There  are  but  few  vineyards  here ;  what  is 
chiefly  cultivated  is  grain." 

§  V.     Panoeamio  View  op  the  Plain  op  Tboy. 

I  might  add,  that  the  Plain  of  Troy  itself  is  even  more  favoured  than 
the  surrounding  country  in  the  exuberant  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the 
glorious  beauty  of  its  landscape.  I  beg  the  reader  to  accompany  me  at 
sunset  in  spring  to  the  summit  of  Hissarlik,  in  order  that  he  may 
convince  himself  how  greatly  the  Trojans  were  favoured  above  other  men 
in  the  beautiful  situation  of  their  city.^  Immediately  before  us  extends 
the  plain  bordered  by  the  Simois  and  the  Ealifatli  Asmak,  the  ancient 
Scamander,  which  was  the  theatre  of  the  principal  battles  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  scene  of  so  many  heroic  actions.  It  is  covered  with  grain  and 
innumerable  yellow  or  red  flowers.  It  ends  at  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers,  a  mile  distant,  close  to  the  village  of  Eoum  Eioi,  whose  small 
terraced  houses  much  resemble  the  mud  hovels  of  the  Egyptian  fellahs. 
The  ridge  to  the  right  of  this  village,  clothed  with  Valonea  oaks,  runs 
out  on  the  north-east  into  the  promontory  of  Bhoeteum,  on  a  lower 
height  of  which,  to  the  left,  our  eyes  discern  the  tumulus  which  tradition 
attributes  to  Ajax ;  its  summit  is,  according  to  Burnouf  s  measurement, 
40*22  metres  =  131  ft.  above  the  sea.  To  the  north  of  this  tumulus  lies 
the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  8  m.  =  26  ft.  8  in.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
according  .to  Burnouf  s  measurement.  It  is  strewn  with  fragments  of 
ancient  pottery  and  sculptured  splinters  of  white  marble.  Near  the  sea- 
shore rises  a  small  mound,  which,  according  to  Pausanias,^^  must  be  the 
tumulus  to  which  tradition  pointed  as  the  original  tomb  of  Ajax.  I  shall 
revert  to  it  in  the  description  of  the  Heroic  tumuli."  Close  to  this 
tumulus  lies  a  mutilated  marble  statue  of  a  warrior,  draped  and  of 
colossal  size.  In  all  probability  the  spot  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Aeanteum,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Strabo,  but  is  alluded  to 
by  Pliny,*  who  says  that  it  no  longer  existed  in  his  time. 

»  See  tlie  View,  No.  21a.        »•  L  35.  5.        "  See  Chapter  Xll.  (on  the  Tumuli).        >  B.  N,  v.  33. 
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On  the  promontory  of  Eboeteum,  250  m.  =  820  ft.  to  the  east  of  the 
great  tnmnlus  of  Ajax,  are  numerous  traces  of  an  ancient  city,  probably 
Bboeteum,  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Strabo,^  and  still  existed  in 
the  time  of  Pliny.'  A  lAtle  further  to  the  east  and  north-east  are  four 
more  small  artificial  tumuli,  on  the  height  which  descends  to  a  miniature 
port  now  called  "  Karanlik  "  (darkness).  Fragments  of  marble  columns  and 
pottery  abound  here.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Calvert  that  the  above-mentioned 
city  of  Aeanteum  must  have  extended  as  far  as  this,  and  that  Karanlik 
marks  its  port,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  the  port  of  Bhoeteum. 

Close  to  the  height  of  Ehoeteum,  and  parallel  with  it,  is  the  deep  bed 
of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  into  which  the  Scamander  once  flowed  a  little  to 
the  north-east  of  Koum  Kioi.  We  cannot  discern  from  hence  the  tumulus 
of  Ilus,  where  the  Scamander  formerly  bent  to  the  north-east  or  east,  as 
it  is  too  low.  The  eye  follows  for  some  distance  to  the  north-west  the 
present  bed  of  the  Kalifatli  Asmak,  until  we  lose  sight  of  it  among  the 
oaks  with  which  the  plain  is  covered;  but  we  can  distinctly  trace  its 
course  to  the  north  as  far  as  its  mouth  by  the  two  rows  of  trees  with 
which  the  banks  of  the  Scamander  are  lined.  To  the  left  of  its  mouth 
we  see  the  little  town  of  Koum  Kaieh,  with  its  two  white  minarets  and  its 
citadel  surrounded  with  high  walls,  which  can  now  be  easily  scaled,  the 
wind  having  accumulated  immense  masses  of  sand  on  its  eastern  side. 
Koum  Kaieh  was  a  thriving  and  flourishing  city  before  the  town  of  the 
Dardanelles  was  built,  which  cannot  be  much  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago;  indeed,  the  masses  of  marble  which  have  been  lavished  on  its 
mosques  and  its  fountains,  now  dried  up,  testify  to  its  former  opulence. 
Fragments  of  ancient  marbles,  as  well  as  stone  tombs,  which  are  some- 
times dug  up  in  Koum  Kaieh  or  its  neighbourhood,  lead  me  to  think  that 
it  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Achilleum  (to  *A;^tXX€toi/),  which, 
according  to  Herodotus,^  was  built  by  the  Mytilenaeans.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Strabo  as  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Ilians,*  and  by  Pliny,*  who 
says  that  it  no  longer  existed  in  his  time.  M.  Burnouf  observes  to  me : 
"  The  current  of  the  Hellespont  does  not  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
alluvial  soil  at  Koum  Kaieh,  because  (1)  the  fort  is  almost  buried  under  the 
sand  which  the  north  and  north-east  winds  heap  up  there :  (2)  the  current 
of  the  Scamander  forms  before  Koum  Kaieh  horizontal  mounds  of  sand, 
where  the  swamp  changes  little  by  little,  by  the  effect  of  the  vegetation, 
into  vegetable  earth :  (3)  there  are  deposits  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scamander,  which  are  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  though  it 
appears  that  they  cannot  grow  higher,  since  the  wind  carries  away  their 
crest  when  it  emerges  and  becomes  dry :  (4)  behind  Koum  Kaieh,  on  the 
side  of  the  Aegean,  is  a  lagoon  of  salt  water,  which  tends  to  fill  up  and 
appears  to  have  once  been  connected  with  the  sea.  In  short,  the  whole 
neck  of  land  of  Koum  Kaieh  seems  to  be  of  recent  formation ;  the  sea 
must  once  have  washed  the  foot  of  Cape  Sigeum.  But  probably  this  neck 
of  land,  in  its  present  condition,  already  existed  in  the  Trojan  time,  for 
such  a  formation  requires  ages." 


«  xiii.  i.p.  595,  597,  601,  (502.       »  //.  N.  v.  33,       «  v.  94.       *  xiii.  pp.  GOO,  604.       •  //.  N,  y.  3;i 
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To  the  sontli-west  of  Ronm  Kaleh  we  see  Cape  Sigeum,  crowned  with 
the  Christian  village  of  Yeni  Shehr,  252  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  its  many 
windmills ;  and  immediately  to  the  east  of  it  two  tnmnli,  one  of  which  is 
attributed  to  Achilles,  the  other  to  Patroclns.  Looking  farther  on,  we 
see  the  beautifal  bine  Hellespont,  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Thracian 
Chersonesns,  which  mns  out  to  a  point,  crowned  by  a  lighthouse,  the 
site  probably  of  the  ancient  Elaens  (Ekaiovsi)  mentioned  by  Thncydides.^ 
Further  to  the  north-west,  we  see  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  and  at  a  distance 
of  about  23  miles  from  Cape  Sigeum,  the  island  of  Imbros.  It  is  about 
23  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  ancient  times  had  on  its  east  side  a 
city  of  the  same  name.  Above  Imbros  rises  the  high  mountain  of  the 
island  of  Samothrace,  on  the  top  of  which  Poseidon  sat,  and  gazed  with 
wonder  at  the  battles  before  Troy :  from  thence  he  overlooked  the  Greek 
fleet,  the  city  of  Troy,  and  Mount  Ida.®  According  to  the  Scholiast  (on 
this  passage)  and  Pliny,^  this  mountain  was  called  Xad/cr) :  it  is  5000  ft. 
high.  Pliny  adds,  with  absurd  exaggeration,  which  seems  a  copyist's 
error :  ''  Samothrace  attoUitur  monte  Saoce  x.  mill,  passuum  altitudinis." 
A  little  more  to  the  west  we  discern,  at  a  distance  of  119  miles,  the 
beautiful  cone  of  Mount  Athos,  called  'Atfoa)9  by  Homer,*®  ''Adax;  and  "'AOtav 
by  other  classic  writers  **  (now  Monte  Santo),  the  highest  and  most 
eastern  ridge  by  which  the  Macedonian  peninsula  of  Chalcidice  penetrates 
into  the  Aegean  Sea.  Pliny*  states  that  it  extends  for  75  Boman  miles 
into  the  sea,  and  that  its  circumference  is  150  miles.  Strabo  ^  compares 
its  form  to  a  woman's  breast. 

A  severe  critic  of  mine  has  declared  that  Mount  Athos  is  only  visible 
from  Hissarlik  at  sunset  in  early  autumn;^  but  I  can  assure  the  reader 
that  this  is  an  utter  mistake,  as  the  mountain  is  visible  from  ELissarlik 
all  the  year  round  at  sunset,  whenever  the  weather  is  clear. 

According  to  Herodotus,^  Xerxes,  during  his  expedition  to  Greece, 
dug  a  canal  through  the  neck  of  land  which  joins  Athos  to  the  Chalcidic 
peninsula.  The  promontory  was  also  called  Acte.^  Mount  Athos  is  now 
celebrated  for  its  monasteries,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  34  (32  Greek 
and  2  Sussian),  and  for  the  ancient  MSS.  preserved  in  their  libraries. 

Betuming  to  the  Plain  of  Troy  and  turning  our  eyes  to  the  north- 
west, west,  and  south-west,  we  see  immediately  before  us  the  broad  bed  of 
the  ancient  Scamander  (now  the  Ealifatli  Asmak);  then  the  Christian 
village  of  Ealifatli,  with  its  wooden  church  steeple ;  further  on,  the  lines 
of  trees  which  flank  the  course  of  the  present  bed  of  the  Scamander; 
then  fields  of  grain,  followed  by  vast  swamps,  which  are  impassable 
except  in  the  very  driest  season  of  the  year,  and  even  then  only  in  a  few 
places.     There  are,  however,  three  bridges  in  these  swamps,  by   which 

'  riiL  102,  107.  '  H.  N,  iv.  10,  17.      Pliny  exaggerates  the 

•  //.  xiiL  11-14:  length    of  Athos,  which  is  actually  about  40 
mi  7^  %  9a»f»d(mv  ^^ro  irr6KtfiAr  re  iiixn^  're       English  miles. 

ifov  h^  htp^Jtmis  KOfvfiis  Xdfutu  iKi^dams  ^  vii.  p.  331. 

S^ud^r  fpB^p  tV  ifalp^o  vwra  /Um  "ithn,  •  B.  Stark,  Jenaer  Literatar  Zeitmg^  1874, 

fmiprr^  H  Ilpidfutto  v^Xit  mai  infcs  *Ax<uA¥.  No.  23. 

•  N.  S.  iv.  12,  23,               >•  //.  xiT.  229.  *  vii.  23.     See   also  Diodor.  xi.  1,  and  Plin. 
»»  See  TMchucke,  and  Mela,  ii.  2,  10.  H.  N.  iv.  10,  17.            »  Thucydides,  iv.  109. 
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they  may  always  be  crossed,  except  during  the  period  of  inundation  and 
for  some  time  afterwards.  These  large  sheets  of  stagnant  water,  helped 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter  contained  in 
them,  produce  pestilential  miasmata,  which  engender  much  sickness  and 
especially  intermittent  fevers. 

We  learn  from  ancient  authors  that  swamps  existed  in  the  Plain 
of  Troy  throughout  antiquity,  even  at  a  time  when  the  population  was 
numerous  and  powerful.  There  was  even  a  swamp  immediately  below 
the  walls  of  Troy  itself,  for  Ulysses  says  to  Eumaeus:*  "But  when  we 
reached  the  city  and  the  high  wall,  we  lay  down  in  full  armour  around 
the  citadel,  in  the  midst  of  the  thick  shrubs,  among  the  rushes  and 
the  swamp."  But  the  swamps  must  have  largely  increased  since  the 
disappearance  of  the  industrious  population  which  formerly  inhabited 
the  Troad.  Benewed  prosperity  and  cultivation  can  alone  remove  the 
majority  of  the  endemic  diseases  which  are  due  to  them. 

The  Trojan  plain,  which  is  about  two  hours'  ride  in  breadth,  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  which  are,  on  an 
average,  131  ft.  high,  and  upon  which  we  see  first  a  conical  hill,  not 
unlike  a  tumulus  in  appearance.  This  is  called  Hagios  Demetrios  Tepeh, 
"  the  hill  of  Saint  Demetrius,"  on  account  of  an  open  chapel  dedicated 
to  that  saint,  which  has  been  built  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  fragments  of 
sculptured  white  marble  having  been  used  for  the  purpose.  Many  other 
sculptured  marble  blocks  lie  close  by,  and  evidently  mark  the  site  of  an 
ancient  Greek  temple,  which,  as  Mr.  Sayce  justly  observes,^  must  in  all 
probability  have  been  dedicated  to  Demeter,  who — like  nearly  all  other 
Greek  deities — has  been  metamorphosed  into  a  saint  of  no  real  existence, 
or  absurdly  confounded  with  a  real  one.®  But  here  people  have  not 
even  gone  to  the  trouble  of  changing  the  name  more  than  was  necessary 
in  order  to  alter  the  feminine  gender  into  the  masculine  {Afffiijrrfp  into 
AfffiTjrpvo^).    I  explored  the  tumulus  and  shall  revert  to  it  later  on. 

A  little  further  to  the  south-west  lies  the  large  Christian  village  of 
Yeni  Eioi,  in  a  splendid  situation  on  the  clifi^,  203  ft.  high,  and  over- 
hanging the  sea.  But  in  spite  of  its  high  situation,  it  is,  owing  to  its 
close  neighbourhood  to  the  swamps,  more  infested  by  fever  than  any 
other  place  in  the  Troad ;  it  even  sometimes  happens  that  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Teni  Eioi  are  fever-stricken  at  the  same  time.* 


*  Odys,  xiv.  472-475 :  danger,  so  the  Greek  sailors  of  our  own  time 

&AA.*  5tc  94  p*  U6fua0a  worl  wrSKty  oM  re  invoke  Saint  Nicholas  to  the  same  effect. 

r^ixoSf  *  Without  possessing  the  slightest  knowledge 

ilfitU  fthf  Tcpl  dffrv  Kttr^  pwHiXa  wvKt^  of  medicine,  1  became  celebrated  in  the  Troad  as 

iiw  hipoKos  icol  ikos,  bwh  r%^x^*^^  T«im)»TC5  a  physician,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  quinine 

KtlfifBoj    ri(    8*    dp*    iiniK0€     kohti    Bop4ao  and  tincture  of  arnica  I  had  brought  with  me 

TC(r<{rrof.  and  dispensed  liberaUj.     In  all  the  villages  of 

'  Athencttunj  Oct.  4th,  1879.  the  Troad,  the  priest  is  the  parish  doctor ;  and 

*  Thus,  for  example,  Saint  Nicholas  has  taken  as  he   himself  possesses   no    medicines,  and   is 

the  place  and  functions  of  Poseidon.     Many  of  ignorant    of   their   properties,    besides   having 

the  chapels  or  churches  dedicated  to  him  occupy  an  innate  dislike  to  cold  water  and  all  species 

the  site  where   a  sanctuary  or  temple  of  the  of  washing,  he  never  uses  any  other  means  than 

Greek  god  once  stood  ;  and  just  as  in  old  tiroes  bleeding,  which  of  course  never  cures,  and  often 

the  sailors  invoked  the  assistance  of  Poseidon  to  kills  the  poor  creatures  he  takes  in  charge. 

grant  them  a  fair  wind  or  to  save  them  from 
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To  the  flonth-east  of  this  Tillage  is  the  military  farm  of  Yerkassi, 
with  its  rained  mosque  and  minaret ;  and  further  south,  on  the  heights, 
the  lofty  tumulus  called  Ujek  Tepeh,  which  is  83  ft.  high,  and  thus  by 
&r  the  highest  of  all  the  tumuli  in  the  Troad.  Those  who  would  place 
Troy  at  Bounarbashi  erroneously  identify  it  with  the  tomb  of  Aesyetes. 
I  haie  thoroughly  explored  it,  and  shall  describe  it  in  detail  in  the 
foUowing  pages. 

To  the  north-west  of  Ujek  Tepeh,  we  see  high  up  on  the  shore  the 
tumulus  called  Besika  Tepeh,  which  I  also  explored,  and  of  which  I  shall 
speak  hereafter.  Of  this  tumulus,  however,  we  can  merely  catch  the  top, 
as  it  is  screened  from  our  yiew  by  the  interrening  hills  and  tall  oaks. 
Immediately  to  the  west  of  Besika  Tepeh  is  a  small  promontory,  which 
has  the  shape  of  a  castle,  and  is  for  this  reason  called  **  Palaeocastron." 
I  yisited  it  in  company  with  Professor  Yirchow.  We  found  there  the 
foundations  of  one  or  two  modern  buildings,  but  no  accumulation  of  d&fris 
and  no  fragments  of  pottery, — those  everlasting  and  indestructible  wit- 
nesses of  ancient  settlements.  Here  begins  the  far-stretching  Bay  of 
Besika,  in  front  of  which  lies  the  island  of  Tenedos,  still  called  by  its 
ancient  name,  but  by  the  Turks  Bogdsha-Adassi.  It  is  distant  about 
40  stadia  from  the  mainland.^^  Pliny  ^  gives  its  distance  from  Lesbos 
as  56  Soman  miles,  and  from  Sigeum  as  12^  miles. 

This  island  appears  to  have  been  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  together 
with  Ghryse  '  and  Cilia,'  for  its  worship  of  the  Sminthian  Apollo :  "  Hear 
me,  0  God  of  the  silver  bow,  thou  that  guardest  Chryse  and  most  holy 
Cilia,  and  rulest  Tenedos  with  might,  Sminthean  Apollo ;  if  ever  I  roofed 
for  thee  an  acceptable  shrine,  or  if  ever  I  burnt  for  thee  fat  thighs  of 
bulls  or  goats,  fulfil  for  me  this  wish."^ 

Tenedos  is  now  celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine,  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  Homer. 

Beturning  again  to  the  Plain  of  Troy,  our  eyes  wander  in  a  southerly 
direction,*  for  the  distance  of  a  two  hours*  ride,  as  far  as  the  Turkish 
village  of  Bounarbashi  and  the  heights  to  the  right  and  left  of  it ;  this 
Tillage  rises  up  with  its  white  minaret,  and  behind  it,  at  a  great  distance. 
Mount  Chigri,  which  I  have  mentioned  before.  To  the  north-east  of 
Bounarbashi  we  again  recognize  the  Scamander  by  the  masses  of  trees 
with  which  its  banks  are  lined ;  here  to  the  south  of  its  confluence  with 
the  Thymbrius  is  its  best  ford.     As  I  have  said  before,  from  the  temple 


'*  Stnbo,  ziiL  p.  60i.  Strabo's  time. 

1  H.  N,  r.  31,  140.  '  Cilia   was   in  the  vallej  of  Thebe  in  th« 

'  Qirjrse  was  a  city  on  the  coast  of  the  Troad,  Troad,   on   the   rirer  Cillaeos,  at  the   foot   of 

Htaatedoaahill  near  Thebe,  in  the  neighbourhood  Mount   Cillaeus  (part   of  the   range   of  Ida): 

of  Admnjttium,  with  a  temple  of  the  Sminthian  Strabo,  xiii.  pp.  612,  618  ;  Pliny,  If.  N.  r.  30; 

Apollo  m  a  sacred  grore.     It  was  the  home  of  Herodotus,  i.  149 ;  Grid,  Metam,  xiiL  174. 
Chry»ds:  Itiady  i.  390,  452  ;  Ovid,  Metam.  xiii.  *  11.  i.  37-41 : 

174;  Strabo,  xiii.  pp,  605,  611.     Pliny,  H.  N.  v.  KKvBi  luv,  kfirfvpAroll,  %s  Xpv<mr  kfjL<t>tfi4fitiKas 

32,  says,  ^  fuit  et  Polymedia  dritas,  et  Chrysa  K/AXa»'  tc  (a04riPf  TcW^oi^  re  I^i  h^atiSf 

et  Luissa  alia  Smintheum   templum  dnrat ;"  2/ur6c0.    ct  wor4  roi  x"^^*^  ^""^  ^^^  ^P*^<h 

bat  he  can  of  course  only  mean  the  later  Chryse,  ^  u9^  vor4  rot  Kara  wlora  firipC  fmia 

vkich  was  near  Hamaxitns  (Strabo,  xiii.  p.  612),  ravfwy  ^8*  aJyStv^  r6Zt  fioi  Kp^rov  44\iwp* 
the  ancient  city  having  utterly  disappeared  in  ^  See  the  View,  No.  21b,  opposite  p.  103. 
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of  the  Thymbrian  Apollo,  at  the  confluence,  to  NoYum  ninm  is,  according^ 
to  Strabo,*  50  stadia.  At  a  mile's  distance  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
lies  the  beantifol  estate  belonging  to  my  friend  Mr.  Calvert,  the  old  name 
of  which — Akshi  Kioi  or  Batak  (which  latter  means  "swamp") — ^haa 
now  been  changed  into  Thymbra.  It  deserves  the  change  of  name,  for 
not  only  is  it  bounded  by  the  river  Thymbrius,  but  it  stands,  as  before 
stated,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thymbra.  It  also  comprises  the  site 
of  an  early  settlement,  on  a  small  hill  to  the  north  of  Mr.  Calvert's  fttrm- 
house.  This  site  is  covered  with  fragments  of  ordinary  Greek  pottery, 
and  in  regard  to  position,  distance,  &c.,  corresponds  so  closely  with  the 
statements  of  Strabo,  that  it  must  certainly  be  his  'iXUtov  Kxifj/rf,  where, 
on  the  authority  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  he  places  the  Homeric  Troy. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are,  curiously  enough,  the  three  springs  of  water 
already  described,  which  produced  the  Duden  swamp,  now  dried  up,  of 
which  I  have  spoken  before.  The  temperature  of  these  springs  is, 
according  to  Professor  Virchow's  measurement,  68°-71°*60  Fahr. 

I  have  explored  the  site  of  'iXidcov  Kco/ai;,  but  found  it  to  consist 
simply  of  coarse  gravel  sand ;  there  is  no  accumulation  of  debris  ;  and  the 
scanty  potsherds  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Demetrius  of  Scepsis 
may  have  been  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  the  soil;  he  may  have 
supposed  the  Trojan  walls  to  be  hidden  under  a  small  natural  rampart, 
which  projects  to  some  distance  and  encloses  the  site  in  some  places ; 
but  it  really  consists  of  nothing  but  gravel  and  sand.  Mr.  Calvert  has 
excavated  a  number  of  tombs  close  to  this  site.  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  contents  of  the  tombs,  they  would  belong  to  poor  villagers.  Another 
curiosity  of  the  estate  is  the  tumulus  of  Hanai  Tepeh,  of  which  I  shall 
treat  hereafter. 

Between  the  estate  and  Hissarlik  are  small  heights  covered  with 
oaks,  low  shrubs,  and  bushes.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  south  rises  a 
tumulus  called  Pasha  Tepeh,  which  has  been  excavated  by  Mrs.  Schlie* 
mann,  and  which  I  shaU  describe  hereafter.^  To  the  north-east  of  it 
is  the  Turkish  village  of  Chiblak  or  Tchiplak  (a  word  which  means 
''naked"),  with  its  minaret  lately  built  with  the  stones  I  excavated 
at  Hissarlik.  This  tumulus  is  situated  on  a  neck  of  land  which  projects 
thence  in  a  westerly  direction  for  half  a  mile  further  into  the  Plain  of 
Troy,  and  whose  last  spur  dominates  the  swamp  of  the  Ealifatli  Asmak. 
On  this  sort  of  promontory  Webb®  places  ancient  Troy.  But  his  map 
is  in  confusion,  for  he  says  that  this  promontory  is  to  the  east  of  Ilium 
and  to  the  south-east  of  Chiblak,  whereas  it  is  to  the  south  of  the  former 
and  to  the  west  of  the  latter.  Webb*  supposes  that  there  were  two 
springs  at  the  foot  of  the  site,  which  formed  a  swamp.  But  there  are 
no  springs ;  there  are  only  low  lands  which  are  inundated  at  the  period 
of  the  high  waters.  He  commits  a  further  error  in  making  the  Ealifatli 
Asmak  come  from  Chiblak,  and  in  identifying  the  tumulus  of  Aesyetes 
with  Besika  Tepeh.     The  facts  are,  as  M.  Burnouf  writes  to  me,  that 


•  xiii.  p.  598.  *  P.  Barker  Webb,  Topographk  de  la  TroadCf  p.  55. 

'  See  ChapUr  XII.  •  Ibid,  p.  55. 
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tke  little  promontory  ccnisists  of  a  horisontal  limestone  rock  290  metres 
=  951  fiL  long  by  16  to  90  metres  =  52  to  295  ft.  broad;  the  two  lower 
gpors,  b  and  c,  adyance  &om  it  to  the  north-west  and  south-west.  (See 
the  Plan,  No.  22.)  On  the  hill  a'  are  to  be  fonnd  only  a  few  fragments 
of  red  modem  pottery.  Advancing  towards  a,  the  quantity  of  rase- 
fragments  increases,  bnt  the  pottery  is  the  same,  wheel-made,  and  dull 
red.  There  is  no  fragment  of 
band-polished  pottery,  no  &ag- 
ment  of  a  saddleHjuem,  or  of 
other  ancient  objects.  The 
iccimulation  of  dAri$  here 
tad  there  hardly  amounts  to 
1  inch ;  below  it  is  the  naked 
rock.  But  there  are  frag- 
ments of  white   or   coloured 

1 1  ^         I.  •   I.  No.  2a.    The  ffiU  whteb  extendB  from  PashA  Tepeh,  In  the 

marble,     some     Ol     WniCn     are  Ibrmofamall  promontory,  to  the  PUln. 

Bcvlptared. 

The  hill  is  crossed  by  the  footpath  which  leads  from  Ealifatli  by  Pasha 
Tepeh  to  Chiblak.  In  the  dale  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  little 
riiidet  of  Ghiblak,  which  is  hardly  3  ft.  wide,  and  geoerally  dry ;  it  passes 
in  front  of  the  little  promontory  a',  feeds  the  reeds  in  the  plain,  and  dis- 
charges into  the  Ealifatli  Asmak  at  about  300  metres =984  ft.  below  the 
Tillage  at  this  name.  To  the  south-east  of  Ghiblak  Mount  Gtargarus,  now 
called  Eaz  Dagh,  lifts  up  its  head  in  the  far  distance.  Immediately  to 
the  south-west,  south,  and  east,  is  the  site  of  NoYum  Ilium,  the  walls  of 
which  may  still  be  traced  in  a  number  of  places.  Its  extent  would  imply 
that  it  may  hare  had  from  40,000  to  50,000  inhabitants.  The  accumula- 
tion of  d^tris  on  its  site  is  generally  from  6  to  16  ft.  deep.  The  surface 
is  eorered  with  Hellenic  and  Boman  potsherds,  as  well  as  with  fragments 
of  marble  sculptures  and  columns,  which  testify  to  the  ancient  magnifi- 
cence of  the  town. 

As  before  explained,  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  is  the  spur  of  a  continuous 
ridge,  which  Strabo  well  describes  by  the  words  awexh^  P«X*^>'*  because 
it  nms  for  12  miles  in  an  easterly  direction.  It  is  partly  coyered  with 
oaks,  and  apparently  terminates  in  Mount  Oulou  Dagh,  which  I  have  tried 
to  identify  with  the  Homeric  Gallicolone.  Between  this  ridge  and  the 
heights  of  Bhoeteum  is  the  beautiful  plain  called  Halil  Ovasi,  from  1  to 
1(  mile  in  breadth  and  4  miles  in  length,  which  is  traversed  by  the 
Simois,  and  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  are  the  ruins 
of  Ophrynium :  in  this  valley,  which  forms  part  of  the  great  Plain  of 
Troy,  at  a  distance  of  2^  miles,  lies  the  Turkish  village  of  Halil  Eli. 
Another  branch  of  the  same  valley  extends  from  this  village  along  the 
Simois  to  beyond  the  pretty  Turldsh  village  of  Doumbrek,  which  is  at 
a  distance  of  8  miles  from  EQssarlik.  This  second  valley  is  of  wonderful 
fertility;  its  orchards  are  full  of  peach-trees,  almond-trees,  pear-trees, 
and  the  like. 

In  the  steep  rocky  slope  close  to  Hissarlik,  a  large  theatre  has  been 


>•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  599.  ^^  ^ 
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excavated,  with  a  stage  197  ft.  broad,  and  apparently  capable  of  contain- 
ing 5000  persons.  To  jndge  from  the  fragments  of  scnlptored  marble  I 
have  dug  up  there,  it  appears  to  belong  to  the  Macedonian  time.  It  was 
probably  built  by  Lysimachus,  and  was  one  of  the  fayours  he  conferred 
upon  Novum  •Ilium." 

Immediately  to  the  east  of  this  theatre,  directly  below  the  ruins  of 
the  town-wall  of  Novum  Ilium,  and  exactly  365  metres  or  399  yds.  from 
Hissarlik,  is  the  spring,  whose  water  has,  as  before  mentioned,  a  tempera- 
ture of  14°-6  Celsius  (58°'28  Fahrenheit).  It  is  enclosed  to  a  height  of 
6^  ft.  by  a  wall  of  large  stones  joined  with  cement,  9^  ft.  in  breadth,  and 
in  front  of  it  there  are  two  stone  troughs  for  watering  cattle.  A  second 
spring,  which  is  likewise  still  below  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town- 
wall,  is  exactly  725  metres  (793  yds.)  distant  from  Hissarlik.  It  had  a 
similar  enclosure  of  large  stones,  7  ft.  high  and  5  ft.  broad,  and  has  the 
same  temperature.  But  it  is  out  of  repair :  all  the  stones  of  the  enclosure 
have  been  taken  away  by  the  villagers  for  building  purposes,  and  the 
water  no  longer  runs  through  the  stone  pipe,  but  along  the  ground 
before  it  reaches  the  pipe.  After  these  two  springs,  exactly  945  metres 
or  1033  yds.  from  Hissarlik,  is  a  third  spring.  It  is  copious  and  runs 
out  through  two  stone  pipes  placed  side  by  side  in  an  enclosure  com- 
posed of  large  stones  joined  with  earth,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  7  ft. 
and  is  23  ft.  broad.  The  temperature  of  the  spring  is  from  14^*3  to  IS'' 
Celsius  (57*^*74  to  59°  Fahr.).  In  front  of  the  spring  are  six  stone 
troughs,  placed  so  that  the  superfluous  water  runs  from  the  first  through 
all  the  others.  All  these  enclosures  and  troughs  are  of  Turkish  masonry 
and  manufacture.  These  three  springs  were  of  course  insufficient  for  the 
vast  population  of  Novum  Ilium ;  a  large  quantity  of  water  was  conse- 
quently brought  also  from  the  Upper  Thymbrius  by  the  great  aqueduct 
already  mentioned,  which  still  spans  the  lower  course  of  that  river. 

§  VI.    Zoology  op  thb  Troad. 

Barker  Webb  writes  :^  "  The  zone  of  forests  with  which  the  Gargarus 
is  surrounded  is  probably  in  the  same  state  of  wild  nature  in  which  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war;  even  at  a  much  more  advanced 
stage  of  civilization  it  preserved  the  same  aspect,  for  Libanius  informs 
us  that  the  mountains  of  Ida  were  inhabited  by  a  peculiarly  wild  species 
of  bear  ;^  nay,  Cresconius  Corippus,  at  a  later  period,  describes  the  same 
wild  scene  as  existed  at  the  time  of  Homer  and  as  still  exists  to-day.^ 
These  forests  are  peopled  by  bears,  wolves,  and  a  race  of  animals,  probably 
jackals,  which,  we  hear,  pursue  their  prey  in  bands.  Mount  Ida  is  still 
the  firfT'qp  0r)p&p  (mother  of  wild  beasts),  and,  if  we  believe  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  even  tigers  are  sometimes  seen  there." 

I  will  here  make  some  extracts  from  Tchihatcheff^  on  the  Zoology 
of  the  Troad :  "  Jackal  (Chacal)  is  a  Persian  word.  The  wolf,  described 
by  Aristotle  and  Pliny  under  the  name  of  ^ok,  is  identical  with  the  jackal. 

"  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  59"<.  *  Flavii  Crescon.  Coripp.  Johannidos. 

'   Topographic  de  la  Troade^  p.  113.  *  Asie  Mineure:  Deacr,  phys.  p.  592  fld 

'  Libanius,  Epist.  146. 
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The  lion,  so  well  known  to  Homer,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus*  still  inha- 
bited the  country  between  the  riyers  Nestus*  and  Achelous'  (between  the 
present  Missolonghi  and  Salonica),  so  that  he  calls  it  infested  by  lions. 
Aristotle  *  reproduces  the  delimitation  of  the  country  inhabited  by  lions 
as  drawn  by  Herodotus.  Parthenius,'  who  lived  about  50  b.o.,  says  that 
the  hunter  Euanippus  hunted  lions  and  boars  in  Thessaly.  Aelian,^^  who 
flonrished  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era,  mentions  lions 
and  bears  on  Mount  Pangaeus  in  Thrace.  An  Homeric  hymn  ^^  mentions 
lions,  panthers,  bears,  and  wolves  on  Mount  Ida.  According  to  Aelian,^ 
there  were  lions  in  Armenia.  According  to  Constantino  Porphyro- 
genitus,'  lions  existed  in  Cappadocia.  The  medals  of  Tarsus  represent  a 
lion  devouring  a  bull.  It  appears  that  the  lion  had  already  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian  (117-138  a.d.)  left  the  districts  which  it  had  inhabited  in 
Europe.  Lions  were  still  seen  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  sixteenth  century 
of  our  era ;  but  they  have  now  completely  deserted  the  peninsula.  We 
learn  from  the  Bible,^  that  lions  were  very  common  in  Palestine  and 
Syria.  That  they  were  bold  enough  to  attack,  not  only  flocks  guarded  by 
shepherds,  but  wayfarers  on  the  roads,  is'  shown  by  the  lions  killed  by 
Sainson  (Judg.  xiv.  6,  6)  and  by  David  (I  Sam.  xvii.  34),  and  by  the 
lion  that  slew  the  disobedient  prophet  (1  Kings  xiii.  24).  The  lion  is 
a  constant  image  of  strength  and  courage,  violence  and  oppression,  in 
innumerable  passages,  especially  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  and 
the  Prophets;  and  he  is  the  symbol  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the 
Messiah  himself  (Gen.  xlix.  9 ;  Bev.  v.  5).  The  retrograde  movement  of 
the  lion  seems  at  first  sight  the  more  difficult  to  explain,  as  the  countries 
which  it  inhabited  underwent  an  immense  decrease  of  population.  But 
the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  this  very  decrease  of  population  and  domestic 
animals.  Panthers  are  no  longer  found  in  the  Troad,  but  they  are 
still  seen  in  the  environs  of  Smyrna.  Boars  are  very  frequent  in  all 
the  mountains  of  Phrygia  and  in  those  of  the  Troad,  which  appear  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  residences  of  this  pachyderm.  But 
it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  our  domestic  pig  does  not  descend 
from  the  Sus  seropJui,  or  boar,  but  from  the  wild  pig  of  India. 

"  Horses  are  very  numerous  in  the  Troad.  We  know  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Homer  that  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace  were  celebrated  for  their 
horses.  According  to  the  Bible,^  Solomon  (1000  b.o.)  had  12,000  horse- 
men ;  Isaiah  (700  b.o.)  speaks  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Israelites,  and 
mentions  the  horse  as  serving  for  agricultural  purposes.  Asses,  mules, 
oxen,  goats,  camels,  and  sheep,  are  equally  plentiful.  The  wool  of 
Phrygia  and  of  Miletus  was  very  celebrated  in  antiquity,  for  Aristophanes 
thrice  *  mentions  that  the  Athenians  imported  their  wool  for  the  manu- 
facture   of  cloth   from  Phrygia   and    Miletus.     Herodotus*   represents 

»  Herodotua,  rii.  126.  "  Hymn,  m  Venerem,  vv.  69,  199. 

'  Th«  preaent  Karasu  or  MaTsto,  to  the  east           '  Hist.  AnimaL  xvii.  31. 

of  Salonica.  '  Do  Thematy  i,  Th.m,  Armeniacum, 

'  Probably  the  Aspropotamus,  in  Livadia.                 '  Jeremiah  t.  6  ;   xlix.  19 ;  Solomon's  Song, 

■  Hist.  AnamiL  riii.  28.  iv.  8.                                *  2  Chronicles,  i.  14. 

*  Ed.  PaMaa ;  Leipzig,  1824.  ^  In  Av.^  verse  493 ;  in  Lysist,  verse  730  ; 

'*  HiML  Animal,  iii.  13.  and  in  Jian,^  verse  549.                   '  v.  49. 
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Phrygia  fts  the  richest  conntry  in  the  world  for  flocks.  Appian  informs 
us  that  on  the  shores  of  the  Pontns  the  abundance  of  cattle  was  so 
great  that,  when  LucuUus  besieged  Amisus  (Samsoun),  the  price  of  an  ox 
was  1  drachma  (about  1  franc),  and  that  of  other  animals  in  proportion. 

"  Of  the  eight  different  species  of  oxen  only  the  ox  {Bos  taurus)  and 
the  buffjftlo  (Bos  hubdlus)  are  found  in  Asia  Minor.  Independently  of  the 
little  advanced  state  of  industry  and  agriculture,  the  development  of  the 
bovine  race  finds  in  this  country  rather  unfavourable  conditions,  owing 
to  its  mountainous  formation  and  the  nature  of  its  pasture-grounds. 
These  are  generally  composed  of  an  herbage  more  or  less  short,  which 
is  excellent  for  sheep,  goats,  and  even  horses,  but  not  good  for  oxen. 
Milk,  cheese,  and  meat,  being  furnished  here  almost  exclusively  by  sheep 
and  goats,  the  use  of  the  ox  is  limited  to  the  needs  of  agriculture ;  and 
as  this  is  here  but  very  little  developed,  the  number  of  oxen  and  buffaloes 
is  naturally  inconsiderable.  Varro'  mentions  very  wild  bulls  {jperferi 
boves)  in  Dardania  (the  Troad),  as  well  as  in  Thrace  and  Media;  but 
these  certainly  do  not  remind  us  of  the  present  bulls  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  are  so  quiet  and  inoffensive. 

*'  Aelian  ®  informs  us  that  the  laws  of  Phrygia  condemned  to  death 
any  one  who  killed  an  ox  destined  for  the  plough.  This  proves  either 
the  great  scarcity  of  this  animal,  or  the  great  development  of  agri- 
culture, Varro,*  Pliny,^®  Valerius  Maximus,^  and  Columella,*  also  inform 
us  that  the  ancients  had  such  a  respect  for  the  ox,  as  indispensable  for 
agriculture,  that  they  decreed  death  to  any  one  who  killed  one. 

"  The  buffalo  is  very  common,  and  frequently  serves  instead  of  oxen 
for  the  labours  of  agriculture.  Of  camels,  the  only  species  found  here  is 
the  Gamelus  Bactrianus.  That  this  species  was  known  in  Assyria,  which 
has  close  relations  with  Asia  Minor,  is  proved  by  the  appearance  of  the 
two-humped  camel  among  the  tributes  brought  to  king  Shalmaneser  III. 
(b.o.  840),  on  the  famous  black  obelisk  in  the  British  Museum.  This 
animal  seems  to  have  been  unknown  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  in  high 
antiquity,  for  Herodotus  ^  attributes  the  victory  of  Cyrus  over  Croesus  at 
Sardis  to  the  presence  of  camels  in  the  Persian  army,  which  were 
unknown  until  then,  and  the  sight  of  which  frightened  the  Lydian 
cavalry, 

"  The  stag  {CerwA  elaphtis)  is  rare,  whereas  the  deer  (Cervus  dama) 
and  the  roebuck  {Cerws  capridus)  are  very  abundant.  Of  gazelles,  the 
Antilope  Dorcas  is  the  most  frequent. 

"The  ornithological  Fauna  is  very  rich,  but  little  known.  Crows, 
ravens,  partridges  (both  red  and  grey),  quails,  as  well  as  storks,  are 
very  abundant.  The  part  which  the  stork  plays  in  the  physiognomy 
of  the  landscape  is  particularly  due  to  the  respect  shown  to  him :  this 
respect  is  such  that  he  is  everywhere  inviolable,  and  his  presence  is 
regarded  as  a  good  omen.  According  to  Bosenmuller,  the  word  Chasidah^ 
by  which  the  stork  is  named  in  the  Bible,  signifies  ^ pious.'" 


'  Ik  Me  Must.  ii.  11.  '  Hist.  Animal,  xii.  54.  •  De  Re  Must.  ii.  5. 

>•  If.  N.  viii.  70.  4.  >  viii.  8.  *  De  Me  Rust.  yi.  »  i.  79, 80. 
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I  must  mention,  however,  that  the  storks  build  their  nests  only  on 
the  houses  of  Turks,  or  on  walls  and  trees,  neyer  on  the  houses  of  the 
Christians ;  for  while  the  former  have  a  sort  of  veneration  for  the  stork, 
the  latter  call  it  the  sacred  bird  of  the  Turks,  and  do  not  suffer  it  to 
build  nest^  on  their  houses.  The  Turks,  on  the  contrary,  can  never  have 
too  many  storks'  nests  on  their  houses.  There  are  houses  in  Bounarbashi 
-with  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  and  even  twelve  storks'  nests  on  one  and  the 
same  flat  roof. 

Cranes  do  not  remain  in  the  Troad  during  the  summer,  but  migrate 
northward  in  immense  swarms  in  March,  and  return  in  August  to 
more  congenial  climes.  As  Homer  never  mentions  storks,  though  they 
must  have  been  at  all  times  plentiful  in  the  Troad,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  he  includes  under  the  word  yipavoc  both  storks  and  cranes.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  his  description  of  the  passage  of  these  birds : 
"The  Trojans  went  with  clanging  and  noise  like  birds;  as  when  the 
clanging  of  the  cranes  rises  in  the  face  of  heaven,  who,  after  having 
escaped  the  winter  and  the  tremendous  rain,  fly  with  loud  cries  over  the 
streams  of  Ocean,  bearing  murder  and  destruction  to  the  Pygmaean 
rmce."* 

There  are  various  species  of  vultures  in  the  Plain  of  Troy,  but  only 
one  species  of  eagle.  This  has  a  very  dark  plumage,  nearly  black,  in 
consequence  of  which  M.  Burnouf  holds  it  to  be  identical  with  the 
Homeric  Trep/cwk,  of  which  the  poet  says:  "Zeus,  the  counsellor,  heard 
him  (Priam),  and  forthwith  sent  an  eagle,  the  king  of  birds,  a  dark  bird 
of  chase,  which  men  also  call  percnos.'^  * 

There  is  also  a  small  bird  in  the  plain  with  a  beautiful  plumage, 
which  M.  Burnouf  holds  to  be  identical  with  the  Homeric  Cymindis, 
called  Chalcis  by  the  gods.  The  reader  will  remember  that  Sleep,  in 
the  shape  of  this  bird,  sat  hidden  in  the  foliage  among  the  boughs  of 
a  pine-tree.*  Owls  are  here  even  still  more  plentiful  than  in  Athens. 
Some  species  of  them  have   a  beautiful  plumage;   they  used  to  make 

*  //,  iii.  2-6 :  The  Scholiast  of  Venice,  interpreting  the  name 

T|pwcf  fihw  K\ayyp  ▼*  it^orp  r*  trap,  tpviBts  &s,  Xa\Kist  says  (ad  Iliad,  xiv.  291) :  '*  Some  people 

4#rc  wtp  KXayy^  y€pdimr  Waci  ohpQaf6Bi  irp6y  .  say   that  XaKKis  is  the  mother  of  the  Cory- 

«l  ^  imml  o2r  X'^f^"^  ^6yw  koX   hBitr^ofrov  bantes"   (pi  8i   r^y  M-W^p^t  r&r    Koftv^vrur 


XakKlia  ipofflp).     He  adds  that,  according  to  the 

mXacyyy  ral  yt  vh-orrat  ht*  'fiiccayoio  podonfj  traditions,   this   bird    was  nothing  else  but   a 

kt^fdvt  Hvyfudotri  ^ww  icol  inipa  ^ipovvau  metamorphosed  heroine,  and  that  its  name  was 

*  II,  xxiT.  314-316 :  derived  either  from  its  copper-coloured  plumage, 

^  ff«r^  t^x^f^^ff  Tov  8*  (TkXvc  fufiri€ra  Ztis,  or  from  the  circumstance  that,  during  her  life- 

mirrima  f  aler^  fee,  rcXci^aroy  Tcrcijydr,  time,  the  heroine  dwelt  at  Chalcis  in  Euboen. 

^f^vow  $^pifriip%  hv  jcol  'K^pnfhv  leaXdovaty,  As  we  shall  see  in  the  subsequent  pages,  the 

liiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  iiop^v6s  means  Corybantes  were  celebrated  metallurgists  in  the 

lUrk-coloured  (jUKols)  ;  according  to  Hesychius,  service  of  Rhea  and  practised  divination  on  the 

H  is  related  to  ^ni,  which  appears  to  be  con-  island  of  Samothrace.     Professor  Sayce  observes 

fimed   by  tbe   word  frtpKp6s  (also  v4ptcos    in  to  me,  that,  "if  K^furZts  in  the  language   of 

ArirtoCle),  becmose   the  verb  wtpxdCctr,  which  men — ^that  is,  in  the  language  of  the  natives — 

has  the  same  root,  is  used  for  grapes  which  are  had  the  same  meaning  as  the  Greek  XoXkIs  or 

■aing  to  turn  black.  '  bronze-coloured,'  we  might   compare  it  with 


•  IL  xir,  289-291  :  ffKdfiowiposy  the  Greek  equivalent  of  which,  was 

hf  (tfT*  ^Mtfkr  irervtuuTfUpps  ciXar^younr,  {ar0^f,  and   derive   them   both  from  a  root  or 

Sp^tii  Aiywpy  4paXiyKi6s,  V  r  iv  tp^caiv  stem  akamand,  signifying  *  yellow.' " 
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their  nests  in  the  holes  of  my  trenches,  and  annoyed  us  a  great  deal, 
particularly  at  night,  by  their  doleful  and  hideous  cries. 

Snakes  are  very  frequent  in  the  Troad ;  in  fact,  so  much  so  that,  were 
it  not  for  the  storks  which  eat  them,  the  Plain  would  abound  with  them. 
There  are  a  great  many  different  species  of  snakes,  and  among  them  many 
are  very  poisonous ;  but,  as  before  mentioned,  the  most  poisonous  of  all  jb 
said  to  be  a  small  adder,  not  larger  than  a  worm,  which  is  called  avniluav 
by  the  present  Trojans,  probably  because  they  fancy  that  a  person  bitten 
by  it  can  only  live  till  sunset.  The  pools  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  abound 
with  water-snakes,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  yenomous.  As  tortoises 
are  not  eaten,  both  land  and  water  tortoises  are  very  abundant ;  in  tact,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  catch  some  hundreds  of  them  in  a  day. 

All  the  water-pools  in  the  Plain  of  Troy  are  also  very  rich  in 
annelids  of  the  sucker  class,  particularly  in  medicinal  leeches  and  horse* 
leeches;  the  former,  indeed,  are  so  plentiful  that  an  okes2^  lbs.  troy  is 
sold  for  10  francs =8«.  sterling,  so  that  a  pound  of  leeches  would  cost 
only  3a.  2d. 

The  devouring  locusts  {QrUlus  migratorius)  are  very  common.  They 
sometimes  make  their  devastating  visits  for  several  years  in  succession. 
Very  common  also  is  the  Kermes  {Coccus  ilicis),  which  inhabits  the 
evergreen  oak  {Querctis  ilex)  and  the  Quercm  cocci/era, 

I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Yirchow  for  the  following  report  on  the 
Conchylia  which  he  has  brought  from  the  Troad.  He  collected  them 
partly  in  his  excursions  in  the  Troad,  partly  in  my  excavations.  The 
report  was  read  on  the  17th  of  June,  1879,  by  Herr  von  Martens,  at  the 
session  of  the  QeseUschaft  ncUurforschender  Freunde  at  Berlin. 

'^  1.  Land  Snails. — Hyalina  hydatina  (Bossm.),  found  at  Eoum  Ealeh, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander.  Hdix  vermicvlata  (Mull.).  Hdix  Tauriea 
(Eryncki;  ra(2f oaa,  Ziegler ;  Bossmassler,  fig.  456),  from  the  Ida  moun- 
tains. Hdix  figvlina  (Parr).  Hdix  variabilis  (Drap).  Another  Hdix 
of  the  group  of  the  Xerophils.  Helix  Cantiana  (Montague),  near  Eoum 
Ealeh.  Buliminus  tvherculatus  (Turton),  also  from  Eoum  Ealeh.  JSwZt- 
minvs  Niso  (Bisso ;  seductilisy  Ziegler) :  this  species  was  hitherto  sup- 
posed not  to  be  found  in  Asia  Minor.     Stenogyra  decoUata  (L.). 

"2.  Fbeshwateb  Conchylia. — Limnaea  awricvlaria  (L.),  from  the 
Scamander.  Mdanopsis  praerosa  (L.),  var.  Ferussaci  (Both.) ;  numerous 
in  the  Bounarbashi  Su.  Melanopsis  costata  (Oliv.),  found  on  the  strand 
of  the  Hellespont  near  Bhoeteum.  Neritina  Syriaca,  var.  Trojana  (Char- 
pentier) ;  found  in  the  Bounarbashi  Su,  together  with  M.  praerosa. 

^*8.  Marine  Conohyua.  (H.,  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont  near 
Bhoeteum.  A.,  collected  alive  in  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  at  Assos.) — H. 
Contis  Mediterraneus  (Hwass).  H.  Columbdla  rustica  (L.).  H.  A.  Nassa 
neritea  (L.).  H.  Cerithium  wigatum^  var.  pvichdlum  (Phil.).  H.  Cerithium 
Mediterraneum  (Desh.).  H.  Cerithium  scabrum  (Olivi).  H.  A.  Troehus 
articvlatus  (Lamarck  as  Monodonta)  A.  Troehus  divaricatus  (L.). 
H.  Troehus  aUndus  (Gmelin ;  Biasolettii,  Phil.).  H.  Troehus  Adriaiums 
(Phil.).  H.  Patella  Tareniina  (Salis ;  Lam.).  H.  Dentalium  Tarentinum 
(Lam.).     H.  Anomta  cepa  (L.).     Pecien  glaber  (L.,  from  the  Dardanelles). 
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H.  A.  MytUus  e^tJis  (L.).  H.  Mytilua  minimiis  (Poli).  A.  CardUa  sul- 
cata (Bmg.).  H.  Cardium  edule  (L.),  yar.  ru»ticum  (Lam.).  H.  Lucina 
leueoma  (Tnrt. ;  laefea,  auci).  H.  Cyiherea  Chione  (L.).  H.  Venus  ver- 
rucosa (L.).  Venus  gcJlina  (L.),  in  the  sand  of  the  serail  at  Con- 
stantinople. H.  Tapes  decussatus  (L.).  Tapes  aureus  (Maton).  H.  Mactra 
sivliorum  (L.).  H.  Donax  trunculus  (L.).  H.  TeUina  tenuis  Dacosta^ 
month  of  the  Scamander.     H.  Tdlina  fra^lis  (L.). 

"In  the  excavations  at  Troy  were  found: — 

**  Murex  trunculus  (L.).  Purpura  haemastoma  (L.).  ColumbeUa  rus- 
iiea.  Cerithium  wlgatum,  yar.  spinosum  (Philippi).  Cypraea  lurida  (L.). 
Trochus  articulaius  (Lam.).  Patella  casrulea  (L.).  Ostrea  lamellosa 
(Brocchi).  Spondylus  gaederopus  (L.).  Pecien  glaher  (L.).  Pecten  glaher^ 
Tar.  suleatus  (Born).  Pectunculus  pilosus  (L.).  Pectunculus  violascens 
(Lam.).  MytUus  edulis  (L.),  var.  Oalloprovincialis  (Lam.) ;  very  numerous. 
Cardium  edule  (L.),  var.  rusticum  (Lam.) ;  very  numerous.  Venus  ver- 
rucosa (L.).  Tapes  deeussatus  (L.).  Solen  marginatus  (Pulteney ;  vagina^ 
anct.). 

**  Murex  truneulus  and  Purpura  haemastoma  have  probably  served 
for  the  manufacture  of  purple.  This  is  the  more  likely,  as  precisely 
these  two  occur  in  peculiarly  sharp  angular  fragments,  such  as  are  not 
found  at  present  either  on  the  seashore  or  in  kitchen-middens.  But, 
as  Aristotle  and  Pliny  expressly  state,  the  purple-fish  were  violently 
broken  for  the  manufacture  of  purple.  Murex  trunculus  is  the  very 
kind  which  was  already  found  in  1811  by  Lord  Valentia,  and  later  by 
Dt.  Wilde  (1839-1840),  in  the  ruins  of  Tyre,  and  was  recognized  as 
the  purple-fish ;  it  was  found  also  in  the  Morea  by  Bory  St.  Vincent. 
Purpura  haemastoma  serves  the  fishermen  of  Minorca  at  the  present  day 
for  marking  their  shirts.  It  was  used  by  Lacaze-Duthiers  for  his  well- 
known  researches  on  purple;  but  as  far  as  we  know,  no  specimen  of 
it,  preserved  from  antiquity,  had  hitherto  been  known.  This  Trojan 
specimen  is  therefore  of  capital  interest.  We  may  conclude  from  the 
statement  of  Aristotle '  that  the  industry  of  purple-dyeing  flourished  on 
the  coast  of  the  Troad,  as  well  as  that  a  large  species  of  purple-fish  was 
found  near  Sigeum.  The  knowledge  of  purple  among  the  Greeks  goes 
back  to  a  very  remote  period,  as  is  proved  by  numerous  passages  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  which  mention  purple,  sometimes  in  its  proper  sense 
for  dyeing  garments,  sometimes  in  certain  well-known  passages,  as  the 
colour  of  very  heterogeneous  objects. 

'^  Most  of  the  other  cochleae  and  conchylia  found  in  the  excavations 
have  doubtless  served  the  Trojans  or  Ilians  as  food.  Cerithium,  Trochus, 
Patella,  Ostrea,  Spondylus,  Pecten,  Cardium,  Venus,  Tapes,  and  Solen, 
are  precisely  the  kinds  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  are  still-  fond  of  using  for  food ;  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  in  the  Aegean  Sea,^  of  Dalmatia,  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy, 
and  of  Southern  France.  In  some  parts  of  the  Upper  Adriatic,  even  the 
ancient   Greek  names  of  these  cochleae  and  conchylia  are  preserved. 


»  Htst.  Animal,  t.  15.  •  See  Tourne fort's  Travels  into  Vie  Levant,  Lond.  1718. 
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Thus  Ceriihium  vulgatum  is  called  atrombolo  in  the  fish-market  of  Spalatro. 
By  the  strombos  of  the  ancient  Greeks  we  are  to  understand  this  peculiar 
species,  and  not  the  general  conception  of  a  cochlea  with  spiral  con- 
volutions. It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  find  the  Cerifhium  among  the 
antiquities  of  Troy.  The  ancient  authors  took  their  statements  on  sea- 
animals  essentially  from  the  mouths  of  fishermen  and  loyers  of  delicacies ; 
but  such  only  know  and  name  what  is  of  practical  interest  to  them. 
How  important  the  cochleae  and  conchylia  were  as  food  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  we  see  from  the  comedies,  as  well  as  from  the  Deipno^ophiatae  of 
Athenaeus.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  strange  that  we  find  no 
mention  made  of  them  in  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey,  A  passage  in  the 
lUad,^  which  compares  the  mortally-wounded  Hebriones,  precipitated 
from  his  chariot,  to  a  diver  who  searches  for  rtjdea,  has  indeed  been 
referred  to  oysters;  but  as  this  word  does  not  occur  again  in  Homer, 
whereas  the  very  similar  rrjdvov  means  in  Aristotle  and  others  merely 
ascidia  (aa-Kihcay  acephalous  molluscs),  which  still  serve  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  as  food  for  men,  that  interpretation  is  at  least  doubtful. 
The  Homeric  poems  describe  chiefly  the  royal  festive  meals  of  sacrificial 
meats,  not  the  daily  food  of  the  common  people.  Wo  hesitate  to  regard 
as  remains  of  food  only  the  Columbdlay  on  account  of  its  smallness; 
the  Trochus  articulatus,  on  account  of  its  good  preservation;  and  the 
PectunculuSy  on  account  of  its  perforation,  which  may  perhaps  be  artificial. 
These  species  may  have  been  used  as  ornaments  or  toys." 

§  Vn.     The  Flora  op  the  Troad.^® 

"  Most  of  the  plains  and  hills  of  the  Troad  abound  with  trees,  par- 
ticularly with  that  kind  of  oak  which  yields  the  valonea  (from  /SaXavo^, 
*  acorn '),  called  Qtcercus  aegUops.  The  road  from  Bounarbashi  to  Alex- 
andria-Troas  leads  through  an  almost  uninterrupted  forest  of  these  oaks, 
mixed  here  and  there  with  some  nettle-trees  {Celtis  Tournefortii).  If  left 
to  its  natural  development,  this  oak  grows  majestically ;  but  as  the  oaks 
are  annually  beaten  with  poles  in  order  to  knock  off  the  acorns,  they 
are  often  much  deformed.  The  acorns  are  gathered  a  little  before 
maturity ;  they  are  thrown  into  heaps,  and  after  a  slight  fermentation 
the  acorn  detaches  itself  from  the  cup.  Only  this  latter  is  used.  It 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  completely  dry  it  can  be  used 
for  tanning.  This  is  the  most  important  produce  of  the  Troad,  and  is 
largely  exported  to  England.  There  is  another  variety  of  oak,  the  leaves 
of  which  have  both  surfaces  of  an  identical  green  colour,  and  scarcely  at 
all  villous  {Quercus  trojana,  Nob.).  On  all  the  low  and  barren  hills 
flourish  two  other  kinds  of  oak,  the  infedoria  and  the  coccifera,  or  rather 
Quercus  pseudo-coccifera,  which  rarely  exceed  the  size  of  a  shrub.  The 
former  of  these  shrubs  produces  the  gall-nut  or  oak-apple  of  commerce, 

•  xvi.  746,  747 :  learned    dissertation   which    the    accomplished 

cl  8^  mv  tcaX  'K6¥rpf  iy  Ix^vStyri  yivotro^  botanist  P.  Barker  Webb  gives  on  the  flora  of 

-KoKKohs  tttf  Kop4ffufr  &»^p  58e  Hi$*a  9np&r.  the  Troad :  Topographie  de  la  Troade  anoieime  et 

'*  Not  being  a  botanist  myself,  I  think  I  cannot  modeme^  pp.  115-123. 
do  better  than  quote  here  a  translation  of  the 
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which  is  nothing  else  than  an  excrescence  in  the  form  of  a  walnut, 
produced  by  the  sting  of  an  insect ;  the  latter  yields  the  small  red  grains 
of  the  dyers,  produced  by  a  similar  cause:  but  in  the  Troad  none  of 
these  objects  are  used,  or  even  gathered. 

*^  Homer  is  an  admirable  painter  of  the  beauties  of  physical  nature. 
One  of  his  characteristic  qualities  is  to  sketch  by  a  few  masterly  strokes 
the  most  simple  objects  and  the  distinct  qualities  of  each  object.  He 
describes  to  us  the  Plain  of  the  Scamander,  where  the  Greek  army  was 
drawn  up  in  battle  array—*  they  stood  on  Scamander's  flowery  meadow.'  ^ 
He  tells  us  that  it  was  covered  with  flowers,  just  as  we  see  it  now.  When 
the  soldiers  return  to  their  tents,  they  give  their  horses  the  Lotus  and 
Apiuniy  with  which  the  swamps  are  covered.*  When  Hephaestus,  yield- 
ing to  the  prayers  of  Here,  kindles  a  great  fire  on  the  banks  of  the 
Scamander,  'the  elms,  the  willows,  and  the  tamarisk-shrubs  burned; 
and  the  lotus  burned  too,  and  the  reeds,  and  the  gallingale,  which  grew 
abundantly  about  the  fair  streams  of  the  river.'  ^  In  another  passage  * 
vfe  find  also  mentioned  the  iivpuccu  and  the  hovaKc^  {Tamarix  Gallica  and 
Arundo  donax\  which  grew  near  the  river.  See  besides  in  the  Iliad 
(vi.  39 ;  *  xxi.  18,*  242 «) ;  Odyssey  (xiv.  474  ^),  and  the  description  of  the 
nuptials  of  Zeus  and  Here  in  the  IliadJ^  All  the  plants  named  there  by 
the  poet  still  exist. 

"  The  ip<o8uu  of  Homer  are  now  called  poBo8d(f>in},  but  more  frequently 
7nKpohdff>vri  in  modern  Greek  {Nerium  Oleander,  Lin.).  They  are  found 
everywhere  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  in  dry  river-beds,  side  by  side  with 
the  PUUanus  orientaliSy  the  Vitex  Agnus-castiis,  and  the  aforesaid  Tamarix 
GaJliea,  called  fivpucr)  by  the  poet." 

Webb  says :  "  Though  the  year  was  on  its  decline,  we  still  saw  in 
flower,  on  the  top  of  Gtirgarus,  a  dianthus,  sp.  n.,  and  a  centaurea  with 
yellow  flowers.  These  two  plants  flourished  on  the  top  of  Gargarus,  where 
the  long  duration  of  the  snow  stops  even  the  vegetation  of  the  pines. 
Near  them  was  an  exceedingly  beautiful  purple-coloured  garlic,  and  several 
other  interesting  vegetables,  which  were  no  longer  in  flower.  A  little 
farther  down  we  found  the  ground  covered  with  the  autumn  crocus,  Col- 
ehicum  autumnale  et  variegatum,  and  Ophrys  spiralis,  but  less  abundantly. 

"  In  some  places  the  ground  was  entirely  covered  with  these  plants, 
and  presented  to  our  eyes  the  flowery  couch  on  which  the  nuptials  of 

>  n.  ii.  467  :  •  //.  xiv.  346-351 : 

Irrar  S*  4w  \ttfiAri  "Xicafuufiplif  Mtfidtrrt ...  '^H  ^a,  koX  iynks  ffAopxre  Kp6rov  vcus  ^v  vapi- 
«  JL  ii.  nb-m :  kovtlv. 

twwi  tk  trap*  ipfuurtr  oTffty  ttaurroSf  roiffi  8*  fnrh  x^^v  ^^  ^^^  v€o$ri\4a  vodjy, 

Ktrr^  ip€wr6furot  iX96$p€wr6r  re  aiKiwov  Kur6v  0*  ip<rfi§rra  iZh  Kp6Kov  ^8'  vd.KiyOov 

;#Ta«'«r.  WKvhp  KoX  fxa\tiK6v,  hs  i,irb  x^orhs  in^6<r*  (fpytv, 

»  Ii,  xii.  350-352  :  ry  in  X€|<£<r(h|v,  M  8i  yt<tt4\'n^  fffvcarro" 

mmUrro  vrcAcw  re  koX  hr4ai  ^8i  fwpiKeUf  icoA^y  XP^^*^'"!^'  <rTtA.Tya2  8*  kiri'KiTrrov  Upaau 
MaUf  tk  \»ir6s  re  V^k  9pCov  ifik  ic^upoy,  ^  The  son  of  Cronus   clasped  his   consort  in 

rk  vep2  Ka\ik  ^9pa  i\is  trorafioio  vt^KUV,  his    arms ;   and   under   them  divine   earth  put 

«  /(,  X-  466,  467  :  forth  the  new-hlown  grass,  and  dewy  lotus,  and 

#i|Cfr  Ar&  fivpUnv  S^Xor  8*  M  aijfid  r*  t&riKtv,  crocus    and    hyacinth    thick-spread    and    soft, 

^wft^df^ms  9^rtuMS  lufpixfis  7^  ipiOri\4eLS  6Covs, . , ,  which   shut   them  off  aloft  from   the   ground. 

*  /wf^,  lAmarisk.  Thereon  they  lay  veiled  in  a  beautiful  golden 

*  vreA^,  elm.  '  8^i'«(»  reed.  cloud,  and  glistering  dewdrops  fell  from  it." 
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Jove  were  accomplished.*  The  Homeric  descriptions  are  always  founded 
on  reality,  and  show  that  Homer  was  a  most  accurate  observer  as  well  as 
an  inimitable  poet.  His  verses  describe  admirably  the  cloud  of  dew 
which  enveloped  the  mountain ;  they  are  likewise  the  result  of  observa- 
tion and  truth.^®  We  are  indeed  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most,  the 
beauty  of  the  allegory  or  the  fidelity  of  the  description. 

"  In  the  second  zone  of  forests,  the  only  plant  which  we  saw  in  flower 
as  far  as  Evjilar,  in  the  shade  of  the  pine-trees,  was  the  Adenocarpus 
divaricatuSf  which  is  not  found  at  a  lesser  elevation.  We  found  there  the 
Quercm  crinita,  which  did  not  reappear  after  Kuchunlu  Tepeh,  and 
around  the  Bali  Dagh  an  almond-tree,  which  Jaubert  and  Spach  have 
called  Amygdcdus  Wethii. 

"  We  have  already  mentioned  one  of  the  most  important  productions 
of  the  rural  economy  in  this  plain ;  that  is  to  say,  the  valonea,  or  fruit 
of  the  Qiiercw  aegdops.  In  the  fields  we  see  the  women  working  the 
soil  with  their  families,  and  at  every  step  on  the  roads  we  encounter  their 
little  carts,  which  have  the  shape  of  the  ancient  chariots,  and  quietly 
return  laden  with  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Around  the  Greek  villages  is 
gathered  a  certain  quantity  of  excellent  wine,  and  especially  at  Giaur 
Kioi  and  Yeni  Kioi.  If  the  red  wine  of  Tenedos  were  carefully  made,  it 
would  not  be  inferior  to  that  grown  in  France.  It  must  also  be  said  that 
they  have  not  in  this  country  the  bad  habit,  which  prevails  nearly  every- 
where in  the  Morea,  of  mixing  rosin  or  pitch  with  the  wine  to  preserve  it. 
From  these  ingredients  the  wine  gets  a  taste  which  is  highly  disagreeable 
to  any  one  not  accustomed  to  it.  Nevertheless  this  habit  must  date  from 
a  very  remote  antiquity,  for  we  know  from  the  most  ancient  monuments 
that  the  fruit  of  the  pine  has  at  all  times  been  sacred  to  Dionysus. 

''On  the  banks  of  the  Simois,  and  particularly  in  the  village  of 
Doumbrek,  the  Turks  themselves  cultivate  the  vine;  they  make  of  the 
grapes  either  a  sort  of  syrup,  called  petnxeZy  or  a  kind  of  preserve.  They 
also  dry  the  grapes  in  the  sun,  and  thus  preserve  them  as  provision  for 
the  winter.  Grapes,  water-melons,  and  several  other  fruits,  form  a  large 
part  of  their  food  in  summer.  They  cultivate  the  Solanum  Melongena 
and  the  Sesamum  orientaJe,  from  which  they  know  how  to  prepare  an 
excellent  oil.  They  spread  on  their  bread  the  grains  of  this  plant, 
mixed  with  those  of  the  NigeUa  damascena.  Homer  mentions  this  habit 
in  the  Batraehomyomachia.  They  also  cultivate  the  Hibiscm  esculentus, 
which  they  vulgarly  call  Bamia,  as  well  as  chick-pease,  kidney-beans, 
lentils,  aiid  various  other  leguminous  plants.  The  cultivation  of  cotton, 
wheat,  and  Indian  com  is  the  most  profitable.  According  to  Sibthorpe, 
the  yellow  variety  of  Indian  corn  is  the  commonest.  They  also  gather 
here, cocoons  of  silk,  which  they  work  rudely  enough.  We  observed 
that,  as  regards  the  cultivation  of  the  fig-tree,  they  always  employ  the 
ancient  method  of  caprification.  The  pomegranate  attains  a  great  de« 
velopment,  and  almost  all  trees  appear  to  thrive  in  this  climate." 

I  may  here  add  that  Homer  mentions  a  field  of  wheat  under  the  very 
walls  of  Troy.* 

'  See  the  preceding  note  *.  ■*  II  xiv,  347-351.  >  //.  zxi.  602:  vtilop  wvp9^6pw. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

BTHNOGRAPHY  OP  THE  TROJANS :  THEIR  SEVERAL  DOMINIONS 
IN  THE  TROAD:  TOPOGRAPHY  OP  TROY. 

§  I.    Ethnography  of  the  Tbojaks» 

Wk  have  the  testimony  of  Herodotus^  that  .the  Trojans  were 
Tencrians.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  tradition  preserved  by  ApoUo- 
dorns,  that  from  Electra,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  were  born  by  Zens 
lasion  and  Dardanns.  Now  lasion,  having  fallen  in  love  with  Demeter 
and  intending  to  violate  the  goddess,  was  killed  by  a  thunderbplt.  Dar- 
danns, grieving  for  his  brother's  death,  left  the  island  of  Samothrace, 
and  crossed  to  the  opposite  continent.  Here  reigned  Teucer  (TevKpos;)^ 
son  of  the  river  Scamander  and  a  Nymph  of  Ida,  from  whom  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  called  Tencrians.  Having  been  adopted 
by  the  king,  he  married  his  daughter  Bateia,  received  part  of  the  land, 
built  the  city  of  Dardanns,  and,  after  Teucer's  death,  named  the  whole 
country  Dardania.' 

In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Gergis^ 
were  stiU  considered  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Tencrians,^  who,  in 
company  with  the  Mysians,  had  crossed  the  Bosphorus  into  Europe 
before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and,  after  conquering  all  Thrace, . 
had  pressed  forward  tiU  they  came  to  the  Ionian  Sea  (the  modern 
Adriatic),  while  southward  they  reached  as  far  as  the  river  Peneus.^ 
According  to  some  writers,  these  Mysians  appear  to  have  been  Thracians, 
who  had  come  into  Asia  from  Europe.^  Others,  and  among  them 
Herodotus,^  seem  to  have  looked  upon  the  Mysians  as  a  genuine  Asiatic 
race,  closely  akin  to  the  Lydians,  whose  language  the  Mysian  tongue 
greatly  resembled.  According  to  Xanthus,^  the  Mysian  dialect  was  akin 
both  to  the  Lydian  and  the  Phrygian  (jic^o\vBio<i  koI  /iii^o<l>pvyio<:)*  By 
the  Soman  poets  the   names  Tencrians  and  Trojans  are  employed  as 

'  iL  118 ;  T.  13.  *  In   all   probability  tbe  small   city  on   the 

*  ApoU.  lit  12,  {  1 :   'nxditrpas  M  r^f  "Ar-  Bali  Dagh  behind  Boanarbashi. 

Xturrmt  «■!  Aths  ^UurUtw  §cat  l^ifliwos  4y4porro,  *  Herod,  v.  122  and  vii.  43. 

I»kw  o)r,  ipaaBtls  A4/ti|rp«f  ical  OiKmw  *  Herod,  vii.  20:    /a^c  rhy  Mvtr&y  re  ical 


mmrmi^xvimi  rV  9%iy^   itt^mwovratf   l^ifZoMos      TtvKpAv,  rhp  vpib  r&y  TpctlK&y  ytv6ix^voVy  o% 


krmXtwhy  els  riiw   iurrhrtpa  f^cifoy       tc  Op^7ita5  Ktn*crp4^^aino  wdpras  Koi  M  rhy 


9  mi  y^ft/fnf  *lMas  *  i^*  oS  kcU  ot  r^y  woraiuv  rh  vphs  fi€<rafifipifis  liXatray, 
X^f^  y^pJfuroi  T€VKpoi  trpoairfop^ioyro,  'Tvo-  '  Strabo,  iii.  pp.  295,  303  ;  viii.  p.  572  :  cf. 

<tX#cU  M  *v^  Tov  fiaatkUn  Kol  Xafiity  fUpos  Xanth.  £y<L  Frag.  8. 
Tfi  Tff  mi  tV  ^<M^ov  9vyar4pa  Bderttay,  Adp-  ^  Herod,  i.  171.  *  Frag.  8. 

Urts-t  ir^Xa^t  Tf AfwrVorrw  5^  Tc^pov  •  Rawlinson's  History  of  Herodotus^  iv.  p.  23, 


r^  X^fmM  ik-mmawf  AofiayiaM  indxtaf,  note  5. 
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equiyalents :  ^^  on  the  other  hand,  the  Soman  prose-writers  generally  use 
the  word  Trojani} 

It  is  curious  that,  whilst  Herodotus  always  calls  the  old  Trojans 
of  epic  poetry  Teucrians,  the  Attic  tragedians  and  the  Boman  poets 
call  them  Phrygians,  although  the  Trojans  and  Phrygians  are  repre- 
sented as  completely  distinct  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Aphrodite,  where 
this  goddess  says  to  Anchises :  "  Otreus  is  my  sire,  famous  of  name,  if 
anywhere  thou  hearest  it,  who  reigns  oyer  all  well-fortified  Phrygia ;  and 
both  your  language  and  mine  I  know  well,  for  a  Trojan  nurse  nourished 
me  in  the  palace ;  she  nurtured  me,  taking  me  as  a  little  baby  from  my 
mother :  thus  I  know  indeed  your  language  well."  *  The  name  Hector  is 
Phrygian ;  ^  so  also  are  Paris  and  Scamandrius,  for  the  Greek  Alexandros 
and  Astyanax  seem  to  be  Phrygian  appellations.*  Moreover,  the  Phrygians, 
are  merely  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  allies  of  the  Trojans  from  distant 
Ascania,*  and  there  is  little  indication  of  any  more  intimate  relationship. 
Hecuba,  however,  was  a  Phrygian  princess,*  and  her  brother  lived  in 
Phrygia  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangarius.'  According  to  Strabo  ^  and 
Stephanus  Byzantinus,  the  Phrygians  were  Thracians.  Herodotus  reports 
that  the  Macedonians  preserved  a  tradition,  according  to  which  the 
Phrygians  had  once  been  their  neighbours,  but  that  they  had  afterwards 
emigrated  to  Asia  Minor. '  The  Lydian  Xanthus^**  asserts  that  this 
emigration  did  not  occur  till  after  the  Trojan  war ;  but  Conon  ^  makes  it 
take  place  as  early  as  ninety  years  before  this  war,  under  King  Midas. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  testimonies  have  been  preserved  to  us  as  to 
the  affinity  existing  between  the  Phrygians  and  the  Armenians.  In  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes,  both  these  nations  appear  under  one  commander- 
in-chief  and  with  the  same  armament ;  nay,  Herodotus  ^  adds  that  the 
Armenians  were  descendants  of  the  Phrygians.  Eudoxus  ^  confirms  this, 
and  mentions,  in  addition,  the  similarity  of  the  two  languages.  So  too 
we  find  subterranean  dwellings  in  use  among  both  the  Phrygians  and  the 
Armenians.*  Finally,  both  nations  were  actually  considered  as  identical,* 
the  Armenians  being  said  to  have  come  from  Western  Phrygia. 

But  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  make  it  clear  that  no  Aryans  were 
settled  eastward  of  the  Halys  before  the  eighth  century  b.o.  Armenia 
was  inhabited  by  a  non-Aryan  race,  which  has  left  behind  it  many  still 
undeciphered  inscriptions  at  Van  and  its  neighbourhood,  until  the  close 
of  the    Assyrian   monarchy,   and   there  are  no  traces  of  Aryan  inha- 


"  Virgil,   Aen.   i.    172;   v.     265;    xii.    137.  <//.  vi.  402 ;  Strabo,  xiv.  pp.  680,  681 

Horace,  Od.  ir.  6,  15.     Ovid.  Met,  xii.  66.  »  //.  ii.  863.  «  II,  xvi.  718,  7ia 

>  Cic  Dio.  ii.  39;  Livy,  i.  1.  »  H.  xvi.  717. 

*  "Tfxros  f«5  ^A^ppoilnir,  111-116  :  •  Strabo,  vii.  p.  295,  and  x.  p.  471. 
*OTp(vs    y  iarl    irar^p    6yofia  K\vT6st    ttitov  '  •  Herodotus,  vii.  73. 

iiKoitLS,  '•  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  680. 

ts  xda-Tis  *pvylfis  tbrtixfiroio  irdatrtu  *  Ap.  Photium,  p.  130,  Belck. 

y\&(r<reiy  9*  ^fur4pviy  Ked  iifierdpriy  trdipa  o78a,  *  Herod,  vii.  73. 

TfHtf^s  ykp  fitydptp  fit  rpo^ht  rp4<f>9v '  ^  8i  8fairp5  '  Ap.  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  ^kptuvla  ;  and  Eustath. 

afUKp^v  wcu9*    irlraWt,   <t>i\ris    ircipit    firirphs  ad  Dion.  Per.  694. 

iXovffa.  *  Vitruv.  ii.  1,  5 ;    Xenoph.  AruA.  iv.  5,  25  ; 

&s  8*  IJToi  yX&ffffdv  yt  Koi  ifieripnv  cS  olSo.  Diod.  xiv.  28. 

•  Hcsychius,  s.  v.  /lapttos.  *  Cramer,  Anecd.  Graec.;  Oxon.  iv.  p.  257. 
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bitants  in  Armenia  until  a  mnch  later  period.  Even  the  Aryan  Medes 
did  not  occupy  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  until  the  eighth 
century  b.o.  The  Assyrians  first  became  acquainted  with  them  in  the 
reign  of  Shalmaneser  III.  (b.o.  840),  when  they  lived  far  to  the  east,  the 
non- Aryan  Parsuas  or  Parthians  intervening  between  them  and  Assyria. 
It  is  not  till  the  age  of  Rimmon-nirari,  about  790  b.o.,  that  they  had 
advanced  into  the  country  known  to  the  classical  geographers  as  Media 
Bhagiana.  All  the  proper  names  mentioned  on  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments as  belonging  to  the  natives  of  the  districts  east  of  the  Halys 
continue  to  be  non- Aryan  up  to  the  last,  and  the  language  of  the  modern 
Iron  or  Ossetes  in  the  Caucasus  is,  like  the  Kurdish,  a  member  of  the 
Iranic  or  Persian  stocL®  An  examination  of  the  Phrygian  words  pre- 
served in  classical  writers  and  inscriptions,  which  has  been  made  by 
Fick,^  has  shown  that,  while  the  language  was  related  to  Thracian  and 
Lydian,  it  was  so  closely  allied  to  Greek  as  to  be  fitly  termed  its  sister, 
both  Greek  and  Phrygian  presupposing  a  common  parent-language. 
Professor  E.  Curtius  in  his  History  of  Greece  had  already  pointed  out  a 
close  connection  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Phrygians  upon  other 
grounds,  while  Plato®  long  ago  recognized  the  affinity  between  the 
languages  of  the  two  nations.  The  Phrygian  legends  of  Midas  and 
Gordius  formed  part  of  Greek  mythology,  and  the  royal  house  of  the 
Pelopids  was  made  to  come  with  all  its  wealth  from  the  golden  sands  of 
the  Pactolus.'  The  Armenian  language,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  apart 
by  itself,  and  belongs  rather  to  the  Asiatic  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of 
speech  than  to  the  European. 

It  deserves  particular  attention  that  the  Teucrian  name  is  nowhere 
connected  in  Homer  with  Troy  or  its  people.  But  as  they  had  a  city 
Gergis,  Gergithus,  or  Gergetha,  in  the  Troad,  we  may  perhaps  connect 
the  name  with  that  of  the  Homeric  Gargarus^®  as  well  as  with  Gor- 
gythion,  who,  with  Cebriones,  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  natural  son  of 
Priam.*  The  poet  thus  gives,  as  Grote  *  remarks,  a  sort  of  epical  re- 
cognition to  both  Gergis  and  Cebren.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked 
that  Texieer  {Teucros)^  the  celebrated  archer,  was  according  to  legend  the 
son  of  the  Trojan  princess  Hesione,  whom  she  bore  to  Telamon.^ 

According  to  a  tradition  which  we  find  in  Strabo,  the  Teucrians 
immigrated  from  Crete  into  the  Troad.  An  oracle  had  bidden  them 
settle  down  in  the  place  where  they  should  be  assailed  by  the  earth- 
bom.  This  is  said  to  have  happened  near  Hamaxitus,  where  an  immense 
host  of  field-mice  came  forth  from  the  ground,  and  gnawed  away  all  the 
leather  of  their  arms  and  utensils.  There  consequently  they  established 
themselves,  and  called  the  range  of  Ida  after  the  mountain  of  that  name 
in  Crete.     Strabo  adds  that  this  tradition  had  been  first  related  by  the 

•  Sajee,  Prrndples  of  Comparative  PhUohgy^  •  //.  riii.  302. 

2Dd  edit.  p.  391.  »  History  of  Greece^   i.   p.  307.     I   observe 

r  Die  ehemaUge  SpraeheifiheU  Furopc^s,  1873.  here  that  for  all  qaotatioiu  from  Grote's  History 

•  CratyluSy  410  A.  of  Greece  I  use  the  4th  edition,  London,  1872. 

•  A.  H.  Sayce,  Contemporary  Review^  December  •  Diod.  W.  32-49 ;   compare  the  Venet.  Schol. 
1878.  ad  Iliad,  riii.  284. 


»•  //.  Tui.  48 ;  «T.  292,  352  ;  xv.  152. 
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elegiac  poet  Gallinns  (about  660  b.o.),  and  after  him  by  zoany  others/  So, 
eg.,  by  Ovid/ 

It  appears  from  this  legend  that  the  Tencrians  were  credited  with 
having  introdnced  into  the  Troad  the  worship  of  the  Sminthian  Apollo, 
who  had  a  celebrated  temple  at  Cbrysa  near  Hamaxitos.  Strabo  distinctly 
says  that  Chrysa  was  said  to  be  the  spot  where  the  newly-arrived  Ten- 
crians were  attacked  by  the  field-mice.  (XfiivOo^y  it  may  be  added,  is  said 
by  the  Venetian  Scholiast  on  the  Iliad  to  have  meant  a  field-moose,  both 
in  the  Cretan  and  in  the  Aeolian  dialects.^)  Others,  however,  denied  the 
legend,  maintaining  that  Teucer,  the  primitive  ancestor  of  the  Tencrians, 
had  immigrated  from  Attica.^ 

I  may  mention  here  that  the  name  of  the  Tekkri,  believed  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  the  Tencrians,  figures  in  the  mural  paintings  of 
Medinet-Abou  among  the  confederate  nations,  which  in  the  thirteenth 
century  b.o.  invaded  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Bamses  UI.^ 

The  connection  of  the  Tencrians  with  Crete  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  similarity  of  certain  geographical  names,  such  as  those  of  Mount  Ida 
and  the  city  named  Pergamus.^ 

Grote  says:  ^^From  the  Teucrian  region  of  Gergis  and  from  the 
Gergithes  near  Eyme  sprang  the  original  Sibylline  prophecies,  and  the 
legendary  Sibyl,  who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  tale  of  Aeneas. 
The  myth  of  the  Sibyl,  whose  prophecies  are  supposed  to  be  heard  in 
the  hollow  blast  bursting  from  obscure  caverns  and  apertures  in  the 
rocks,^®  was  indigenous  among  the  Gergithian  Tencrians,  and  passed  from 
the  Eymaeans  in  Aeolis,  along  with  the  other  circumstances  of  the  tale 
of  Aeneas,  to  their  brethren  the  inhabitants  of  Eumae  in  Italy.  The  date 
of  the  Gergithian  Sibyl,  or  rather  the  circulation  of  her  supposed  pro- 
phecies, is  placed  under  the  reign  of  Croesus,  a  period  when  Gergis  was 
thoroughly  Teucrian.  Her  prophecies,  though  embodied  in  Greek  verses, 
had  their  root  in  a  Teucrian  soil  and  feelings ;  and  the  promises  of  future 
empire,  which  they  so  liberally  make  to  the  fugitive  hero  escaping  from 
the  flames  of  Troy  into  Italy,  become  interesting  from  the  remark- 
able way  in  which  they  were  realized  by  Rome.  The  date  of  this  Ger- 
githian Sibyl,  or  of  the  prophecies  passing  under  her  name,  is  stated 
by  Heracleides  of  Pontus,  and  there  seems  no  reason  for  calling  it 
in  question."  " 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  Paeonians  prided  themselves  upon  being 
Teucrian  colonists  from  Troy.^  The  descent  of  the  Paeonians  from  the 
Tencrians  is  confirmed  by  Strabo,^  whilst  others  held  them  to  have  been 
descended  from  the  Phrygians.^  It  is  important  to  notice  that  in  Homer 
we  find  Paeonians  from  the  Axius  fighting  on  the  same  side  as  their 


*  strabo,  xiii.  p.  604.  >•  Virgil,  JSneid,  vi.  4^-45: 

*  Metamorph,  xiii.  705.  "  Excisum  £uboicae  latos  ingens  nipis  in  antrum, 
'  Grohmann,  Apollo  SmitUheua  und  die  Bedeih  Quo  lati  ducant  aditus  centum,  ostia  oentum : 

tung  der  MBuse  in  der  Mytkologie;  Prag.  1862.  Unde  ruunt  totidem  roces,  responsn  Sibyllae.** 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  604.  "  Grote's  History  of  GreccCy  i.  310,  311. 

*  Francois  Lenormant,  Les  AnUquUis  de  la  '  Herodot.  v.  13. 

Troade  ;  Pariis  1876,  p.  75.  «  Fragm.  Palat.  Vatic  37,  ed.  TafeL 

*  Plin.  H,  N.  It.  12,  20.  »  EusUth.  ad  Horn,  II.  ii  848. 
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Trojan  kinsmen/  Their  expedition  to  Perinthns  on  the  Propontis, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus^  must  have  taken  place  at  a 
Yery  early  epoch.^  To  the  east  of  the  Axios,  Orestonia  and  Bisaltia  were 
once  Paeonian  possessions;^  to  the  west  Emathia  was  formerly  called 
Paeonia ;  ^  while  Pieria  and  Pelagonia  had  originally  a  Paeonian  popula- 
tion/ In  Pieria  was  a  city  named  Pergamns.*  Pliny  ^^  calls  the  Eordians 
a  Paeonian  nation ;  and  it  is  evident  from  Lycophron  ^  that  they  were  of 
Phrygian  race.  They  are  doubtless  the  Mysians,  whom  Hellanicns  *  calls 
neighbours  of  the  Macedonians.  To  these  Eordians  the  name  of  the  river 
Eordaicus/  the  present  Deval  or  Devol,  doubtless  belongs ;  it  is  near 
the  lake  of  Lychnidus,  where  we  also  find  traces  of  the  Phrygians.^ 

Homer  has  no  knowledge  of  Dardanus  having  immigrated  from  Samo- 
thrace,  Arcadia,  or  Italy ;  he  only  knows  him  as  a  son  of  Zeus,  and  as 
having  his  origin  in  Dardania.  He  conceived  the  Troad  to  be  inhabited 
by  a  non-Hellenic  population, — Trojans,  Dardanians,  Cilicians,  Lelegians, 
and  Pelasgians.  Of  these,  the  Dardani  or  Dandani  (Dardanians)  of  Iluna 
(Uion)  are  mentioned,  together  with  the  Leka  (possibly  the  Lycians)  and 
the  peoples  of  Pedasa  (Pedasus),  the  Masu  (Mysians),  and  the  Akerit 
(perhaps  the  Carians),  in  the  poem  of  Pentaur  in  the  '^  Sallier "  hieratic 
papyrus,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  among  the  confederates  who 
came  to  the  help  of  the  Hittites  (or  Ehita)  under  the  walls  of  Eadesh,  on 
the  Orontes,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Ramses  H.  (cir.  1333-1300  B.C.).  There 
was  therefore  at  that  period  a  kingdom  of  the  Dardanians,  one  of  whose 
principal  towns  was  Ilion,  a  kingdom  which  ranked  among  the  most 
powerful  of  Asia  Minor,  and  sent  its  warriors  into  Syria  to  do  battle  with 
the  Egyptian  troops  for  the  defence  of  Asia.  This  agrees  admirably  with 
what  Greek  tradition  says  of  the  power  of  Troy.  This  poem  of  Pentaur 
is  also  to  be  seen  engraved  on  the  walls  of  the  temples  of  Luxor  and 
Kamak  at  Thebes.  It  deserves  particular  attention  that  in  the  mural 
paintings  and  inscriptions  in  the  temple  of  Medinet-Abou  at  Thebes, 
among  the  confederates  against  Bamses  III.,  about  1200  b.o.,  instead  of 
the  Dardanians,  who  do  not  appear  at  all,  only  the  Teucrians  (Tekkri) 
are  mentioned.^ 

According  to  Forbiger,  the  Trojans  were  a  Thracian  race,  who  had 
immigrated  at  a  remote  period  into  the  Troad  and  had  there  intermarried 
with  the  Phrygians,  who  until  then  inhabited  the  region.*  This  appears 
to  be  confirmed  by  Strabo,  who  mentions  at  a  distance  of  only  40  stadia 
from  Lampsacus  a  temple  of  great  sanctity  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of 


*  Ik  a.  848-850 ;  xtL  287-291 ;  xvii.  348-  *  Francois   Lcnormant,  in   the    Academy  of 
353 ;  xxi.  139.  21  at  and  28 th  March,  1874.     Professor  Sayce 

*  Herodot.  r.  1,  2.  writes   to    me  :    "  Bmgsch-Bey,   however,   has 

*  Strabo,  Frogm,  40.  proposed  different  identifications  for  these  names. 
'  Poljb.  xxiT.  8  ;  Liv.  zl.  3 ;  Justin,  vii.  1.  He    makes    the    Tekkri    the   Zygritae   of  the 

*  Strabo,  Fragm,  37  ;  Eostath.  ad  //.  i.  1.  Caucasus,  the  Leka  the  Ligyes,  the  Dardani  the 

*  Herodot.  Tii.  112.  Dardanians  of  Kurdistan  (Herodot.  i.  189),  the 
^  H,  A".  IT.  17.  '  Alexandra.  Masu  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Masius,  and 
'  Ap*   Constant.   Porphyrogen.  da   Them,   ii.  Pedasa   the   town  of   Pidasis,   while   he   reads 

2,  p.  48  ;  Schol.  ad  Horn,  II.  xiii.  3.  '  Unna '  as  Maluna. — Egypt  tmder  the  Pharaohs 

*  Arrian.  Alexand,  AtuAas,  i.  5,  9.  (Eng.  transl.,  vol.  ii.  p.  129,  2nd  ed.)" 

«  Piiuly's  Reat-EncychpadiCy  s.  v.  **  Phryges."  •  Pauly's  Heat-Encyclopadie,  s.  v.  "  Troas." 
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the  Gods,  surnamed  the  sanctuary  of  Bhea.^  Id  another  passage  he  says  : 
"  The  Berecynthians,  a  Phrygian  race,  and  the  Phrygians  generally,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Trojans  who  live  in  the  district  of  Ida,  worship 
Bhea,  and  celebrate  orgies  in  her  honour,  calling  her  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  and  Agdistis,  and  the  great  Phrygian  goddess,  adding,  according  to 
the  localities,  the  epithets  Idaean,  Dindymene,  Sipylene,  Pessinuntis, 
and  Cybele  (Cybebe)."®  He  further  states  that  the  country  near  the 
junction  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis  was  originally  inhabited  by 
the  Bebrycians,^  who  had  immigrated  from  Thrace ;  ^  also  that  a  great 
many  Thracian  names  existed  in  the  Troad.  "  On  Lesbos  (he  says)  was 
a  city  Arisba,  whose  lands  are  now  possessed  by  the  Methymnaeans,  and 
there  is  in  Thrace  a  riyer  Arisbus,  on  which  live  the  Thracian  Gebrenians.^ 
There  are  indeed  many  similar  names  common  to  the  Thracians  and  the 
Trojans :  for  instance,  the  Scaeans,  a  certain  Thracian  race,  the  river 
Scaeus,  the  Scaean  wall,  and  the  Scaean  gate ;  the  Xanthians  in  Thrace, 
and  the  river  Xanthus  at  Troy ;  Bhesus,  a  river  at  Troy,  and  Bhesus, 
king  of  the  Thracians.  The  poet  also  mentions  another  person  of 
identical  name  with  the  Asius,'  who  was  an  uncle  of  Hector  the  tamer  of 
horses,  Hecuba's  full  brother,  and  son  of  Dymas,  who  resided  in  Phrygia 
on  the  river  Sangarius."* 

I  may  here  add  that,  according  to  Stephanus  Byzantinus,*^  there  was  a 
city  Ilium  in  Thrace ;  further,  that  Strymo  was  the  daughter  of  the  river 
Scamander,  wife  of  Laomedon  and  mother  of  Priam,*  whilst  Strymon 
was  a  great  river  in  Thrace;^  further,  that  the  name  of  the  powerful 
Trojan  province  Dardania  also  existed  in  Thrace,  the  island  of  Samo- 
thrace  having  originally  borne  this  name.® 

In  the  Iliad  the  Thracians  are  allies  of  the  Trojans.*  According  to 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,^*^  the  Trojans  were  Greeks.  The  Dardanians 
play  an  important  part  in  the  Iliad ;  to  the  descendants  of  their  prince 


'  xiii.   p.  589:    ol  V  hirh  rrrrapdicoyTa  rris  *  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  590:  ^y  Hi  Koi  4v  A4<rfi^ 

Aa/i^dKov  ffTolHofy  9€ucy6ov<ri  \6^oyf  4<ff*  f  fitrrpibs  v6kis  *Apl<rfia,   {s    t^i^  X^P*'^  txowri    Miyfh^- 

9tw  Up6y  kffriyy  iyioy  rris  'Pflris  iTriKaXoifuyoy,  fiya7oi  •  ttm  8^  KciX  Torctfihs  "Apurfios  iv  9p^icji, 

*  1.  p.  469 :  ol  8i  B€p4KvyTfs  ^pvyS»y  rt  £<nrcp  cT/nrrai,  Kcd  ro^nov  irKuffioy  ol  Kffip^ytoi 
<l>v\oy  K(d  awXus  ol  ^pt^cs  Koi  rcoy  TpSvy  ol  Bp^ts.  iroAAol  5*  dfjuoyvfiiai  Bpi^l  Koi  Tptfalv^ 
V€pl  rify  "l^Tiy  KoroiKovyres  'P4ay  fi^y  koX  ainol  oToy  ^tuol  Bpq.K4s  rtyts  koI  ^Koths  trorofiiis  Kctl 
rifi&o'i  Koi  6pyid(ovffi  ra^T-p^  finripa  Ka\ovyT€5  ^Kaihy  rtTxos  Kal  iyTpol<f  ^Kcua\iri\cu'  Uda^Btoi 
OeAy  Koi  "Ay^KTriy  koI  ^pvylay  Bthy  fieydKriyy  Bp^KCSf  BdyBos  worofibs  iy  Tpoltf  "Apitrfios  6 
iwh  8i  Twy  r6ir<oy  *\Zaiay  ko}  Aiyivfiiiyijy  ififidWuy  tls  rhy  '^Efipoy,  *Apifffiii  iy  Tpol^* 
KoX  tiTvX'ttyny  «cal  TitffatyovyriZa  koL  Kvfi4\7iy  *P^(rof  trorofibs  iy  Tpoit^y  'Prjffos  8i  Kcii  b  /3a* 
[Kvfi'hfirty'],                       '  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  586.  ffiK^hs  rAy   Bp<fK&y.      tfrri  tk   koX  t^   *Affi^ 

*  Strabo,  vii.  p.  295;  xii.  p.  542.  dfu&yvfios   trtpos  irapit  r^  troniry  "Affios  "St 
'  I  here   call   attention  to  the  name  of  the  fi-firpus  ^y  "Efcropor  Imroidfioio,  avroKcurlyyirros 

ancient  city  of  Cebrene  in  the  Troad.  'EndfitiSy  vlhs  Bi  AifAoyroSy  ts  ^pvylriy  ycdtaic^ 

*  Here  Strabo  evidently  means  by  the  former  ^ogj  M  2ayyaploto,** 
Asios  the  son  of  Hyrtacus,  the  leader  of  the  *  S.  y.  "Wtoy, 
troops  from  Abydos,  of  whom  he  speaks  at  p.  '  Apollodor.  iii.  2,  3. 

585,   whilst  at  p.   586   he  tells   us   that   the  '  Stat.  Th^.  v.  188 ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  ▼.  MUCo. 

district  of  Abydus  was  held  by  the  Bebrycians,  •  Pausanias,    vii.    4 ;    Steph.    Byzant.    s.  r. 

a  Thracian-  race  (pp.  295,  542),  and  was  sub-  Aap9ea^la, 

seqnently  occupied  by  Thracians,  who  had  pro-  •  II.  x.  434,  435  ;  xx.  484,  485. 

bably  newly  immigrated.     Ail,  therefore,  that  '*  Antiq.  Rom,  i.  62 :    i>s  ftXy  8^  jrol  t^  Tpm^ 

he  shows  us  by  the  name  Asius  is,  that  it  ex-  iKhy  yhos  'ZXKnyiKhy  kpx^^i^  i(v»  8c8^irral 

isted  in  Thrace  and  in  Phrygia.  fuii. 
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Aeneas  is  predicted  the  future  dominion  over  Troy :  "  But  now  the 
mighty  Aeneas  shall  reign  over  the  Trojans,  and  his  sons'  sons,  who 
shall  be  bom  hereafter."  ^  The  genealogy  of  the  royal  house  of  Dardania 
presents,  as  Aldenhoven^  observes,  some  strange  names,  which  make 
him  think  that  they  are  of  Phrygian  origin. 

I  think  it  not  out  of  place  to  cite  here  the  following  words  of  Grote :  ^ 
**  According  to  the  Trojan  legend,  it  was  under  proud  Laomedon,  son 
of  Hub,  that  Poseidon  and  Apollo  underwent,  by  command  of  Zeus,  a 
temporary  servitude;  the  former  building  the  walls  of  the  town,  the 
latter  tending  the  flocks  and  herds.  When  their  task  was  completed, 
they  claimed  the  stipulated  reward;  but  Laomedon  angrily  repudiated 
their  demand,  and  even  threatened  to  cut  off  their  ears,  to  tie  them  hand 
and  foot,  and  to  sell  them  in  some  distant  island  as  slaves.^  He  was 
punished  for  this  treachery  by  a  sea-monster,  whom  Poseidon  sent  to 
ravage  his  fields  and  to  destroy  his  subjects.  Laomedon  publicly  offered 
the  immortal  horses  given  by  Zeus  to  his  father  Tros,  as  a  reward  to 
any  one  who  would  destroy  the  monster.  But  an  oracle  declared  that  a 
virgin  of  noble  blood  must  be  surrendered  to  the  monster,  and  the  lot  fell 
upon  Hesione,  daughter  of  Laomedon  himself.  Herakles,  arriving  at  this 
critical  moment,  killed  the  monster  by  the  aid  of  a  fort  built  for  him  by 
Athen6  and  the  Trojans,^  so  as  to  rescue  both  the  exposed  maiden  and 
the  people ;  but  Laomedon,  by  a  second  act  of  perfidy,  gave  him  mortal 
horses  in  place  of  the  matchless  animals  which  had  been  promised.  Thus 
defrauded  of  his  due,  Herakles  equipped  six  ships,  attacked  and  captured 
Troy,  and  killed  Laomedon,'  giving  Hesion6  to  his  friend  and  auxiliary 
Telamon,  to  whom  she  bore  the  celebrated  archer  Teucros.'  A  painful 
sense  of  this  expedition  was  preserved  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hlBtorical  town  of  Ilium,  who  offered  no  worship  to  Herakles."® 

I  have  cited  all  this  in  order  to  show  that  a  link  of  connection  seems 
to  have  existed  between  Troy  and  Phoenicia,  for,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
ingeniously  endeavoured  to  show,^  a  connection  with  Poseidon  frequently 
denotes  Phoenician  associations;  and  further,  as  Mtillenhof  has  proved, 
in  his  Deutsche  Alterihumshunde,^^  Herakles  is  the  representative  of  the 
Phoenicians.  This  has  also  been  pointed  out  by  Professor  Sayce,  who 
says :  "  The  whole  cycle  of  myths  grouped  about  the  name  of  Herakles 
points  as  clearly  to  a  Semitic  source  as  does  the  myth  of  Aphrodite  and 
Adonis."  * 

The  Homeric  Cilicians  {K.IXlk€<;)  of  the  Troad  inhabited  the  plain  of 
the  Hypoplakian  Thebes,  and  appear,  according  to  Strabo,*  to  have  been 
of  the  same  race  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  later  Gilicia. 


»  IL  XX.  307,  30S :  '  Diodorus,  iv.  32-49.    Compare  Schol.  Venet. 

ww^Ulii  Aitf^lao  3/if  TfM$c<r<riv  hfd^^i  ad  Iliad,  viii.  284. 

««2  wmiMmv  va«3<f,  roi  Ktv  fttT6rur$€  yivwnai,  ^  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  596. 

«  Ueber  daa  neuenideckU  Tnjia,  •  See  his  Preface  to  my  Mycenae,  pp.  viii.  and 

*  History  cf  Greece,  i.  p.  264.  xxiv. 

*  iZ.  Tit  452, 453;  xxi.  451-456  ;  Hesiod.  op.  "  W.  Christ,   Die   Topographie   der    Troian, 
SekoL  Lyoopkr,  393.  Ebene,  p.  225. 

*  77.  XX.  145 ;  Dioojs.  L  52.      *  *   Contemporary  Remevo,  December  1878. 

*  /7,  T.  640-642.  *  Strabo,  viii.  p.  376  ;  xiv.  p.  676. 
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The  Leleges  (Ae\€7€9)  are  often  brought  into  connection  with  the 
Carians.  In  fact,  according  to  Herodotus,^  the  former  was  merely  the 
ancient  name  of  the  latter ;  Homer,  however,  mentions  the  Leleges  and 
Carians  as  two  distinct  peoples.  But  we  also  find  the  Leleges  in  Greece, 
as  a  very  ancient  and  wide-spread  race,  dating  from  a  pre-Hellenic  time. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Homer  side  by  side  with  the  Pelasgians.*  The 
little  troop  of  Leleges,  of  whom  the  Hiad  speaks,  occupied  the  district 
to  the  east  of  Cape  Lectum.^ 

Begarding  the  Pelasgians,  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  give 
here  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Professor  Sayce  published  in  the 
Academy  of  the  25th  of  January,  1879 :  "  I  do  not  intend  to  dispute 
the  existence  of  tribes  called  by  the  Greeks  Pelasgians.  But  to  turn 
these  into  a  particular  race  or  people  is  quite  a  different  matter.  It  is 
true  that  Greek  writers,  from  Homer  and  Hesiod  downward,  mention 
Pelasgians,  but  if  we  examine  their  statements  we  find  that  the  term  is 
used  in  two  (or  perhaps  three)  senses :  firstly,  as  denoting  a  certain  Greek 
tribe  which  inhabited  Thessaly  during  the  heroic  age ;  and  secondly,  as 
equivalent  to  our  own  term  *  pre-historic'  In  the  first  sense  it  is  used 
twice  in  the  Hiad  (ii.  681  and  xvi.  233).  In  two  other  Homeric 
passages  of  later  date  {II,  x.  429 ;  Od.  xix.  177),  the  name  has  passed 
into  the  region  of  mythology,  and  a  way  has  accordingly  been  prepared 
for  the  use  of  it  by  later  writers  to  denote  those  populations  of  Greece 
and  its  neighbourhood  which  we  should  now  call  pre-historic,  or  whose 
origin  and  relationship  were  unknown.  (For  this  employment  of  the 
word,  see  Herodotus,  i.  146 ;  i.  56  ;  ii.  56 ;  viii.  44 ;  vii.  94 ;  ii.  51 ;  v.  26 ; 
vi.  138.)  The  name  is  more  especially  applied  to  the  natives  of  Thrace, 
who  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Illyrian  stock  (see  Herodotus,  i.  56 ; 
Thucydides,  iv.  109).  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  there  were  tribes  on 
the  coastland  of  Thrace  who  were  known  as  Pelasgians ;  and,  since  the 
same  name  is  also  found  in  Mysia  (27.  ii.  840-3),  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
a  word  of  general  meaning,  like  so  many  of  the  names  of  early  Greek 
ethnology,  and  accordingly  applied  to  tribes  of  different  origin  and  race. 
Hence  Pischel's  etymology,  which  makes  HeXoo^o?  a  compound  of  the 
roots  we  have  in  iripav  and  cI/jli  (ya),  and  so  meaning  Hhe  further- 
goers'  or  *  emigrants,'  becomes  very  probable. 

"We  now  know  enough  of  the  languages  of  Italy,  Greece,  Albania, 
and  Asia  Minor,  to  be  able  to  lay  down  that,  although  all  probably 
belonging  to  the  Indo-European  stock,  they  are  as  distinct  from  one 
another  as  Latin  and  Greek.  Indeed,  it  is  still  doubted  by  some  philo- 
logists whether  Albanian  should  be  classed  as  an  Aryan  language  at  alL 
However  this  may  be,  I  am  quite  willing  to  allow  that  it  is  very  probably 
a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Illyrian  or  Thracian,  and  I  will  not  quarrel 
with  any  one  who  wishes  to  call  the  latter  Pelasgian.  But  it  must  be 
remembered   that  we  know  nothing  about    the  Pelasgian   language  or 


*  Herodot.  i.  p.  171.  A^X'^i  hfarwlyovffa  vphs  r^v  "Wiyr,    dwiptntrat 

*  II.  X.  429 ;    Hecat.  ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.   32  Ij  ruy  irpc^rwy  tow  k6\wov  fiepQw  4v  oh  irpwrow 
xii.  p.  572.  robs  A4\(yeii  lBpvfi4ifovs  h  iroityr^f  rrroiiiMv, 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  605 :  ^  y^  kxh  rov  Aticrov 
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hngOAges;  and  that,  if  the  ancient  Thraco-Illyrian  is  to  be  called 
Peksgian,  the  latter  term  mnst  be  closely  defined.  In  the  oldest  passages 
of  Homer  where  it  occurs,  it  is  applied  to  Achaean  Greeks,  not  to 
barbarons  Thracians ;  in  later  Greek  literature,  it  is  merely  synonymous 
with  '  pre-historic ; '  while  in  modem  times  it  has  served  as  the  watch^ 
word  of  all  kinds  of  obsolete  theories  and  pre-scientific  fancies." 

Strabo  informs  us  that  after  the  Trojan  war  the  whole  Troad,  from 
Cyzieus  to  the  Caicus,  was  Aeolized  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  occupied 
by  colonies  formed  by  Peloponnesian  Achaeans  and  Aeolian  Boeotians, 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Dorian  invasion.  As 
Mr.  Gladstone  judiciously  observes,  Homer  was  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  Aeolians,  only  of  Aeolids.  But  in  the  later  Greek  tradition  we  have 
numerous  notices  of  Aeolians  as  settled  in  various  parts  of  Greece.  In 
Homer  a  variety  of  persons  and  families,  holding  the  highest  stations 
uA  playing  important  parts  in  the  early  history,  are  descended  from 
or  comiected  with  Aeolus,  a  mythical  eponymist,  but  of  an  Aeolian  tribe 
he  Lb  ignorant.* 

According  to  Thucydides,^  the  Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus 
took  place  80  years,  according  to  Strabo^  60  years — that  is,  two  gene- 
rations— after  the  Trojan  war;  according  to  Pausanias,*  in  the  time  of 
Orestes.  Pausanias  seems  probably  to  be  in  the  right,  for  the  dynasty 
of  the  Pelopids  appears  to  have  ceased  at  Mycenae  with  the  death  of 
Aegisthus,  which  occurred  in  the  eighth  year  after  the  murder  of  Agamem- 
non,^" and  thus  about  eight  years  after  the  Trojan  war ;  in  fact,  tradition 
says  that  Agamemnon's  son  Orestes  reigned  in  Arcadia  and  Sparta,  but 
not  that  he  succeeded  his  father.  Only  a  fearful  political  revolution  and 
catastrophe,  such  as  the  Dorian  Invasion,  could  have  prevented  Orestes 
from  becoming  king  in  Mycenae,  which  was  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
State  of  Greece,  and  belonged  to  him  as  the  only  son  of  the  glorious 
uid  universally  lamented  Agamemnon.  Strabo^'  says  that  Orestes  began 
the  emigration,  that  he  died  in  Arcadia,  and  that  his  son  Penthilus  came 
as  far  as  Thrace ;  whilst  his  other  son,  Archelaus,  brought  the  Aeolian 
colony  into  the  district  of  Cyzieus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dascylium. 
But  Gras,  the  youngest  son  of  Archelaus,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  river 


*  Bomenc  Sf/nchvmsmy  p.  74.  rov    Tpwitcov    xorofiov    icol    irapccricfvao'M^yoF 
'  L  12.                     '  xiii.  p.  582.  Hfitiror  xtpeuAa-tu  rh  xKiov  r^s  ffrpoTMS  els 

•  TiiL  5,  §  1.  A4<rfior   koI   woraaxciv  afrr^v   KXcvijr  8i  rhy 
^  Od.uL  305-307  :  A^v  ical  MoKaSy,  ical  atrrohf  kxoy6¥ovs  tyros 

hrierts   V   Vo^^**    (Afyw^f)    xoKvx^oio  'Ayafidfiydyos,  trvyoyoytty  ftky  r^y  trrparii^  teark 

MmHinir  rhy  airhy  xp^yoy    KoXt  %y  koL  IIcvOIAos,  hXXh 

"TfUol  hfioitr^  iNUthy  liXvOt  Kos  'Op^0Ti)f  rhy  ftXy  rod  TltyeiKov  ffr6\oy  ^^nu  xtpautBtyra 

<f  A^'  *Ahiydmy,  Kterk  ^  l«rarc  warpoiHtyria,  4k  tiJ»  Bp^i  fif  r^y  *haiay^  ro<nQVi  Z\  wtpl 

**  xiii.  p.  582 :  *Op4arfiy  fiky  yhp  ip^m  rov  r^y  AoicplZa  koI  t^  *pUioy  6pos  9tarpti^€u  xoXby 

€r4KoOf  roimv  V  iy  ^AptcoBl^  r^Kwrliwunos  rhy  XP^^^^i  Hartpoy  9^  iiafidyras  tcrlffoi  rijy  K^fitiy 

$i»y  iui^^uffdai  rhy  vlihy  o^ov  ncyd/Xor,  Kai.  r^y    ^pucmyi^    KktiBtiaay    &«^    rov    AoKpiKOv 

TpotxBHy  fUxpi    0p^nff   i^Kovra    %r€<n  r&y  Spous,     T&y  AloXUfy  rotyvy  Kaft   8Xi|y  0-ic«8a- 

Tpmidmy  Srrtpoyj  W  oMiy  rijy  r&y  *HpaKKti9&y  ff$4yr»y  r^y  x^P^i  h^  ^^ofuy  ^h  rod  xoirrrov 

^i  TL^XomiyvTiooy  kM^w  '  fTT*  *Apxikaoy  vlhy  \€y«r$cu  Tptfuefiy^  ol    Corfpoy    ol    fihy  xwray 

4wiiyn  xtpauiatu  rhy  AloXuchy  ffr6\oy  els  r^v  AioXiSa  xpoffayop€{tov(riy  ol  9k  iiipos^  koX  Tpoiay 

pvtr  Kv^iicirrV  ^^  ^^f^  ^^  AoffKi&XMy'  Tpay  8i  ol  ^^y   Z\riy   oi   8i    fi4pos    o^r^f,    ohi^y   ZAms 

rhy  WW  ro^ov  rhy  yt^arov  xpot\06yra  pi^xpi  &XA^Aott  SfwXoyovrru, 
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Granicus,  led  the  larger  part  of  his  troops  over  to  Lesbos,  and  occupied 
this  island.  Penthilus  then  brought  his  expedition  over  from  Thrace 
to  the  Troad,  and  was  followed  by  other  descendants  of  Agamemnon. 
The  Eoman  geographer  further  says  that,  the  Aeolians  having  spread  over 
the  whole  country  called  Trojan  by  the  poet,  the  whole  was  by  some  later 
writers  called  Aeolis,  whilst  others  call  only  part  of  it  by  this  name. 

Strabo  informs  us  that  Abydos  was  first  occupied  by  Milesian  colonists 
in  the  reign  and  by  the  permission  of  the  Lydian  king  Gyges  (cir.  698-660 
B.C.),  to  whom  the  whole  Troad  and  the  neighbouring  territory  belonged. 
A  promontory  near  Dardanus  was  called  after  him,  Gygas.^  Neither 
Strabo  nor  any  other  classical  author  tells  us  when  this  Lydian  dominion 
in  the  Troad  commenced.  But,  as  I  shall  describe  at  length  in  the 
subsequent  pages,  I  found  in  my  excavations  at  Hissarlik,  at  an  average 
depth  of  from  6  to  7  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  just  between 
the  ruins  of  Novum  Ilium  and  the  debris  of  the  latest  pre-historic 
city,  a  mass  of  pottery  which,  both  in  shape  and  fabric,  has  the  very 
greatest  resemblance  to  the  most  ancient  Etruscan  pottery,  whilst  it 
has  no  similarity  whatever  either  to  any  of  the  pre-historic  pottery  or 
to  that  of  Novum  Ilium.  Professor  Sayce  calls  my  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  two  torra-cotta  cones,  inscribed  with  the  Cypriote  character 
mo  and  found  at  a  depth  of  3  metres,  exactly  correspond  in  size,  shape, 
and  material  with  a  cone  found  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Smith  under  the 
floor  of  Assur-bani-pal's  palace  at  Kouyunjik.  This  cone  must  have  beea 
brought  by  an  embassy  sent  to  Nineveh  by  Gyges  about  B.C.  665,  when, 
according  to  the  inscriptions,  the  Assyrians  heard  the  name  of  Lydia 
for  the  first  time,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  districts  westward  of 
the  Halys. 

Now  we  read  in  Herodotus:^  "In  the  reign  of  Atys,  son  of  Manes, 
there  was  a  great  famine  throughout  all  Lydia.  The  Lydians  bore  the 
calamity  patiently  for  some  time,  but,  seeing  that  it  did  not  stop,  they  set 
to  work  to  devise  remedies  for  the  evil.  Various  expedients  were  dis- 
covered by  various  persons ;  dice  and  huckle-bones  and  ball,  and  all  such 
games,  were  invented,  with  the  exception  of  tables,  the  invention  of  which 


*  xiii.  p.  590 :  "AjSvSos  9^  Mikriaiar  4<Tr\  re  8^  oifK  iyitreu  rh  KoucSy,  iXX*  iw\  fiaWop  Mrt 
lerlfffxa  iirirph^twroi  T^you  rov  \vZuv  ficurt\4(»s'  fiidCf(r$cu,  othm  8^  rhv  fiturtk4a  auTw  i6o  fioipeis 
^v  yhp  ^«^  4K^iviif  rk  X^P^  *^  ^  Tp^s  iiracra,  SccX^rra  Av8»y  vdtrrmy  icXi^pmrcu,  rV  /'■^^  ^^ 
itfOftd(er€U  8i  Koi-  hcpotriipiiv  rt  vphs  Aap9dy<p  ftov^,  r^v  Zi  M  i^^<p  4k  t^s  X^P^h  **^  ^< 
T^as,  fi^y  rp  fiiv^iv  ainov  Xayxayoitrfl  rmy  fiotpdmw 

*  Herodot.  i.  94,  ed.  George  Rawlinson :  M  imvrhy  rhy  fiaai\4a  vpoffrdtratty,  M  8i  rf  &raA- 
"Arvos  rod  Mcb'ccv  fiatriA^os  aeroiTfUiy  Urxvp^y  Xtunrofidvri  rhy  ivvrov  vaTSo,  r^  o^yofta  €hat 
iLyh  r^y  Avbiiiy  iraffgjf  y^yiffBai '  koL  rohi  Aviohs  Tvp<n\y6y,  Xax^yras  94  aurSiy  robs  Mpovs  ^{i- 
r4ws  fi^y  Bidyuy  \nrap4ovr<iSj  fitrit  94,  &s  ov  4yai  4k  rrjs  X^PV^i  Korafiriyai  4s  liiifpyiiy  ira2 
wa6to$«Uj  &K€a  9i(ri(r$cUf  AWoy  8i  ik\o  4^1'  iiiixoarliircuriiai  ttXoIo^  4s  rk  4ff0tfi4yovs  rh  vdErra, 
firixay^<r9ai  cUn&v»  4^€vpf$^yai  8^  £y  t((tc  koX  t<ra  <r^i  ^y  XP^'^^  ^(tXoo,  dvoTX^cir  Koerk 
r&y  Kv$wy  koH  r&y  durrparydXMy  ical  rrjs  atfMtlpus  fiiov  rt  ical  t^s  (fyniffw,  4s  h  I9rca  «oAA4 
KoH  r&y  4LXX4oty  xcur4ay  vtuyyUuy  rk  fZ8ca  irX^y  itapafiu^aixiyovs  kiriK4a'Bai  4s  *O/i/3ptK0^f,  $p$a 
Ttffir&y  *  ro^Tuy  ykp  iy  r^y  4^e6p9a'iy  ovk  ol-  ff^4as  4yi9pi<raff$ai  WXiot  koX  olK4ety  rh  fi4xpi 
mjiovrrcu  Av9oL  xoi4*iy  8i  »8c  xphs  rhy  Xifihy  tov8c.  ayrl  94  Av9ofy  fi€royofuur$fiy<u  tdrro^ 
4^tvp6yTaSf  rijy  yuky  4r4pfiy  rmy  iifitp4my  valQiuf  4x\  rov  fia4riX4os  rov  irai96st  ^'  <r^tas  krtiyuy^* 
wtraM,  lya  89)  fiii  (fir4ouy  airla,  r^v  9k  4r4prny  4it\  ro^ov  r^y  4wwnfidny  wouvfi4povs  iyofut' 
atr4(a$ai  wavofA4yovs  rSy  wtuyyUt^y.     roto^tp  <r9i}rai  Tvpariyo^s, 

rp6w(p  9tdy€iy  4w*  Irca  8v«y  94oyra  ttKOffi.    4w€l 
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they  do  not  claim  as  theirs.  The  device  adopted  against  the  famine  was 
to  give  np  one  day  so  entirely  to  playing  as  not  to  feel  any  want  of  food, 
and  the  next  day  to  eat  and  to  stop  the  games.  In  this  manner  they 
continned  for  eighteen  years.  As  the  affliction  lasted  and  even  became 
more  grievous,  the  king  divided  the  nation  in  half,  and  made  the  two 
portions  draw  lots,  the  one  to  stay,  the  other  to  emigrate  from  the 
country ;  he  wonld  remain  king  of  those  whose  lot  it  should  be  to  remain 
behind,  whilst  his  son  Tyrsenus  should  be  the  leader  of  the  emigrants. 
When  they  had  drawn  lots,  those  who  had  to  emigrate  went  down  to 
Smyrna  and  built  themselves  vessels,  in  which  they  put  all  needful 
stores;  after  that  they  sailed  away  in  search  of  land  and  sustenance. 
After  having  sailed  past  many  countries,  they  reached  Umbria,  where 
they  built  cities  for  themselves  and  fixed  their  residence.  Instead  of 
Liydians  they  called  themselves  after  the  name  of  the  king's  son,  who  led 
the  colony,  Tyrsenians." 

In  these  Tyrsenians  the  general  voice  of  antiquity  saw  the  Etruscans, 
though  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  the  contemporary  of  Strabo,  main- 
tained that  neither  in  language,  religion,  laws,  nor  customs  was  there 
any  similarity  between  the  Lydians  and  Etruscans.  But  so  firmly 
convinced  of  the  relationship  were  most  of  the  ancients  that,  according 
to  Tacitus,^  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  deputies  from  Sardis  recited  before 
the  Boman  Senate  a  decree  of  the  Etruscans,  declaring  their  consan- 
guinity, on  the  ground  of  the  early  colonization  of  Etruria  by  the 
Lydians.  Mommsen,^  C!orssen,  and  other  authorities,  however,  now  agree 
with  Dionysius.  The  fact  that  the  great  cities  of  Etruria  were  inland 
and  not  maritime  shows  that  they  could  not  have  been  founded  by 
a  people  who  came  by  sea;  and  the  native  name  of  the  Etruscans, 
the  iUisena,  is  evidently  identical  with  the  Bhaeti  of  the  Bhaetian 
Alps,  whose  language,  according  to  Livy  (v.  33),  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  Etruscans.  Now,  Etruscan  inscriptions  have  been  found  as  far 
north  as  Botzen,  the  phonology  of  which  belongs  to  an  earlier  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Etruscan  language  than  the  phonology  of  the 
inscriptions  found  in  Etruria  proper.  Moreover,  no  relationship  can  be 
discovered  between  the  Etruscan  language,  which  is  agglutinative,  and 
the  remains  of  the  Lydian  language,  which  are  Aryan.  If,  nevertheless, 
the  connection  between  Etruria  and  Lydia  is  still  maintained,^  con- 
sidering the  striking  resemblance  of  the  curious  pottery  found  at 
Hissarlik  immediately  below  the  ruins  of  Novum  Ilium,  with  the  most 
ancient  pottery  found  in  the  cemeteries  of  Felsina,*  Yillanova,^  and 
Yolterra,^  I  think  it  possible  that  there  may  have  been  a  Lydian  settle- 


*  AmmaL  ir.  55.  Etrarioi,  i.  pp.  xxxt.  sq, 

*  H§mi9cke  Qetchkhte^  i.  9.     Mommsen  KUg-  *  Gioyanni  Gozzadini,  di  alcuni  Sepolcri  Mia 
gcala  thaX  the  notion  of  a  connection  between  Necropole  Felsinea,  p.  6. 

EtrarU   nnd   Ljdia  aroM  ont  of  a  confusion  ^  Giovanni  Gozzadini,  la  Necropole  di  Villanova 

between  the  Tnnenni  (more  proper! j  Rasena),  (1870X  p.  33. 

corropted   by   Greek    pronunciation   into   Tyr-  •  L.  Pigorini,  Bti/fe«ifio  A' Pafe6?/»/«>;ta,annoi. 

rbeni,  and  the  Lydian  Tyrrheni,  who^e  name,  Nos.  4  and  5,  April  and  May  1^75„      IMafe  iii. 

arcofdtng  to  Xanthnt,  was  really  Torrhebi.  Nos.  3  a  and  3  h. 


»  S#w  George  Dennis,  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 
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ment  on  Mount  Hissarlik  contemporary  with  the  colonization  of  Etmria 
by  the  Lydians  (1044  B.C.),  and  that  the  Lydian  dominion  may  have 
been  established  oyer  the  whole  Troad  at  the  same  epoch. 

Of  other  nations  which  may  have  sojourned  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Troad,  I  may  name  the  Trerians,  whom  Strabo  mentions  once  as  neigh- 
bours of  the  Thracians.*  They  invaded  the  north  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
in  the  seventh  century  b.o.  in  company  with  the  Cimmerians,^®  and  even 
took  Sardis,  which  had  been  already  taken  by  the  Cimmerians.^  But 
in  another  passage  Strabo  states  that  the  Trerians  were  a  Cimmerian 
people;^  and  again  in  another  he  says  that  the  Trerians  were  also  called 
Cimmerians,  or  a  tribe  of  them.^  According  to  Aristotle,  the  Cimmerians 
settled  in  Antandros  on  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  at  the  foot  of  Ida, 
and  remained  there  a  hundred  years.  This  appears  to  be  confirmed  by 
Pliny*  and  Stephanus  Byzantinus,*  according  to  whom  the  town  was 
formerly  called  Cimmeris  and  Edonis.  Alcaeus®  calls  it  a  city  of  the 
Leleges ;  Herodotus '  and  Conon  ®  call  it  a  Pelasgian  city. 

How  fearfully  the  Troad  must  have  been  devastated  by  these  inva- 
sions, we  may  conclude  from  the  statement  of  a  Greek  historian,  that 
the  district  of  Lampsacus  had  formerly  been  called  Bebrycia,  but  that 
the  Bebrycians  had  disappeared  through  the  frequent  wars.* 

I  have  further  to  mention  the  Gauls  or  Galatians,  who,  in  279  B.C., 
passed  over  into  Asia  Minor,  partly  by  the  Hellespont,  partly  by  the 
Thracian  Bosporus,^®  and  spread  such  terror  by  their  devastations  that, 
according  to  Livy,^  "  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  was  given  up  to  the 
Trocmi,  the  Tolistoboji  obtained  Aeolis  and  Ionia,  the  Tectosagi  the  inland 
parts  of  Asia,  and  they  exacted  tribute  from  all  Asia  within  Taurus,  while 
they  chose  their  own  abode  about  the  river  Halys, — so  that  at  last  even 
the  kings  of  Syria  did  not  refuse  to  give  them  tribute."  But  these 
Galatians  seem  not  to  have  stopped  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  Troad, 
for  otherwise  Strabo  would  have  known  the  fact  through  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis,  who  flourished  but  a  hundred  years  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Gauls.  But  as  Strabo  is  silent  on  the  subject,  and  only  mentions  the 
Gauls  as  living  quietly  in  the  country  on  the  Halys,  south  of  Paphlagonia, 
we  may  consider  it  as  certain  that  they  did  not  stay  in  the  Troad. 

*  i.  p.  59;   but  it  must  be  distinctly  nnder^      sent  tribute  to  Nineveh.     See  alto  Oct  zi.  14- 
stood  that  Strabo   nowhere  mentions  that  the       19."  *  xiv.  p.  647. 

Trerians  settled  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  *  i.  p.  61.  *  JI.  A.  ▼.  32. 

Troad ;   he  only  speaks  of  their  constant  in-  •  S.  v.  Kifi/i^pos,     •  Ap,  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  606. 

vasions.  >•  xii.  p.  573.  »  vii.  42.  •  Narr,  41. 

•  xiii.   p.   627.      Professor  Sayce    calls    my  •  Charon  in  Schol.  ap.  Bhod.  2,  3. 
attention  to  the  )act  that,  '*  according  to  the  '*  Memnon  Heracl.  ap.  Phot.  i.  1. 

Assyrian    inscriptions,   the   Gimirrai    or    Cim-  ^  See  Wemsdorf,  de  Bepubl.  Qalatt,  i.  p.  15. 

merians  invaded  Lydia  in  the  time  of  Gyges,  Liv.   zxxviii.   16 :    **  Trocmis    Uellesponti     era 

who  sent  two  of  their  chiefs  in  chains  to  Assur-  data,  Tolistoboji  Aeolida  atque  loniam,  Tectoaagi 

bani-pal,  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks  (about  mediterranea  Asiae  sortiti  sunt,  et  stipendium 

juc,  665).     Sobsequeutly  Gyges  assisted  Psam-  tota  cis  Taurum  Asia  exigebant,  sedem  autem 

metichus  of  Egypt  in  shaking  off  the  Assyrian  ipsi  sibi  circa  Halyn  flumen  ceperant, — ut  Syriae 

yoke,  in  consequence  of  which,  says  Assur*bani.  quoque  ad    postremum   reges  stipendium  dare 

pal,  the  gods  punished  him  by  causing  him  to  non  abnuerent."    The  Trocmi,  Tolistoboji,  and 

be  defeated  and  beheaded  in  battle  by  the  Cim-  Tectosages  were  the  three  races  or  clans  of  the 

merians.     His  son  and  successor,  Ardys,  again  Gauls. 
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I  shall  not  speak  in  this  place  of  the  passage  of  the  Persians, 
Macedonians,  Bomans,  &c.,  through  the  Troad ;  I  have  enumerated  only 
those  nations  of  whose  sojourn  or  devastation  in  this  country  tradition  or 
liistory  has  preserved  some  record.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages 
that  the  ruins  at  Hissarlik  bear  testimony  to  the  settlements  of  at  least 
fiye  different  nations,  which  have  succeeded  each  other  on  the  site  in 
remote  pre-historic  ages.  In  fact  the  passage  of  nations  to  and  fro  on 
this  spot  could  not  have  been  better  described  than  by  Mr.  Gladstone  :^ — 
^'It  appears  as  if  the  Hellespont  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Bosphorus  had  formed  a  sort  of  hinge,  upon  which  turned  the  fortunes 
and  movements  of  mankind  from  a  very  remote  period.  Consequently 
I  am  not  surprised  when  I  see  how  some  powerful  cause  has  determined 
the  course  of  events  actually  exhibited  in  historical  times.  I  am  not  at 
all  surprised  to  find  at  Hissarlik  the  marks  of  an  extraordinary  interest 
attaching  to  that  neighbourhood,  and  of  a  great  number  of  successive 
races,  beginning  with  the  earliest  recorded  periods  of  civilized  settlement, 
endeavouring  to  lodge  themselves  upon  this  particular  spot.  To  me  it 
involves  no  paradox,  because  I  think  it  greatly  supported  and  confirmed 
hy  what  we  have  seen  since  in  respect  to  the  desirableness  of  that  spot, 
and  its  importance  in  connection  with  the  movements  of  races.  The  very 
circumstances  of  climate  and  soil  may,  I  apprehend,  be  considered  as 
rendering  it  a  very  eligible  site,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  strange 
to  me  in  finding  that  a  number  of  different  peoples  should  have  planted 
themselves  upon  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  within  the  course  of  a  certain 
number  of  centuries.'* 

I  also  cite  here  what  Mr.  Philip  Smith  ^  has  written  on  the  subject : 
"  Apart  even  from  its  traditional  claim  to  be  the  Ilium  of  Homer, 
Hissarlik  lay  in  the  track  of  the  primitive  migrations  of  the  Indo- 
European  race  from  their  cradle  in  the  East  to  their  settlement  in  the 
West ;  and  not  of  one  migration  only,  but  of  their  passage  to  and  fro 
between  the  shores  of  Asia  and  of  Europe;  as  well  as  upon  the  path 
of  their  commerce  and  military  expeditions,  after  they  were  settled  in 
their  homes.  For,  lest  we  be  misled  by  the  arbitrary  distinction  between 
the  continents,  which  is  stereotyped  in  the  names  of  Asia  and  Europe 
— that  is.  East  and  West — it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Hellespont 
and  Bosporus  (as  the  latter  name  expresses)  were  ferries  rather  than 
snndering  seas,  and  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  were  stepping-stones. 
The  close  affinities  of  the  early  settlers  on  both  shores  had  long  since 
been  proved;  and,  in  particular,  the  presence  of  the  great  Pelasgo- 
Hellenic  or  Gxaeco-Italic  family  had  been  traced  on  both.  The  very 
ancient  habitation  of  the  north-western  parts  of  Asia  Minor  by  the 
lonians — the  Oriental  name  of  the  whole  Hellenic  race — long  before 
their  traditional  colonization  from  the  peninsula  of  Hellas — had  been 
maintained  by  Ernst  Curtius  twenty  years  ago,*  and  more  fully  esta- 


»  At  the  Boyml  lastitate  of  Britiih  Architects,  »  Se«  my  Troy  and  iU  Remains,  p.  364. 

.loth  April,  1877 ;  »ee  Sessional  P«p«r8,  1876-  *  Curtiiis,   Die  lonier    vor   der  Wanderung ; 

1M77,  Xo.  12.  Berlin,  1855. 
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blished  "by  recent  Egyptologers  ^ — thns  confirming  the  most  ancient 
ethnic  record,  that  the  Ides  of  the  Oentiles  were  divided  among  the 
families  of  the  Sons  of  Javan.^'  ® 

§  n.    The  several  Dominions  op  the  Troad.' 

1.  The  Dominion  of  Pandarvs. — ^This  possession  of  the  Lycians 
extended  along  the  Aesepns  to  Zeleia ;  its  inhabitants  are  called  wealthy 
(a<t>veioi).    Their  leader  is  Pandams,  son  of  Lycaon,  the  excellent  archer.* 

Cities. — The  only  city  mentioned  by  the  poet  is  Zeleia,  situated  on  the 
Aesepns  at  the  last  spur  of  Ida.  According  to  Strabo,*  it  was  at  a 
distance  of  80  stadia  from  the  nearest  sea  (the  Propontis)  into  which  the 
Aesepus  falls,  and  190  stadia  from  (the  post-Homeric)  Cyzicus. 

2.  The  Dominion  of  Adrestus  and  Amphius^  sons  of  Merops. — This 
dominion  bordered  on  the  preceding,  as  is  shown  by  Homer,*®  as  well 
as  by  Strabo :  '^  Below  Zeleia,  on  the  sea,  on  this  side  of  the  Aesepns, 
was  situated  the  plain  of  Adresteia."*  The  leaders  of  the  Adresteans 
are  Adrestus  and  Amphius,  sons  of  Merops,  though  elsewhere  Amphius 
is  called  the  son  of  Selagus. 

Cities. — Three  are  mentioned  by  the  poet : — 

a.  Adresteia  (17  ^ASfyqareia)  was  situated  between  Priapus  and  Parium.* 

h.  Apaesns  (17  ^A'rrauros:),^  also  called  Paesos  (17  Hcua-o?),*  was  situated 
between  Lampsacus  and  Parium  on  the  river  Paesus.  Strabo  says  that 
the  city  was  destroyed  and  that  its  inhabitants  had  settled  in  Lamp- 
sacus,^ because  they  were  Milesians,  like  the  Lampsacenes,  which  is 
confirmed  by  Anaximenes.* 

e.  Pityeia  {fj  FF trueta)'  was  situated  in  Pityds,  a  district  of  the 
territory  of  Parium,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  overgrown  with  pines, 
between  Priapus  and  Parium,  close  to  the  town  of  Linum  on  the  sea, 

•  Chabaa,   Etudes  sw  V Antiquity  historijue ;  x^'v^a  Kv^kov  itXv  trraZiovs  httrtiKorra  koL  Ijco- 
Paris,  1872,  p.  190.  T<Jy,  t^j  V  iyyindrm  BaXdmis  KoB*  <^y  4K9(iminm 

*  **  Genesis  x.  4, 5.   The  essential  letters  of  the  Aftnyvor  Za-ov  dyMiKOPra. 
Hebrew  nanie  P'  are  identical  with  the  Greek  »•  77.  ii.  828-830  ; 

IfiN   (Ion),   and    both   are    eqniralent    to   the  ot  9*  *Aip^<rrfidy  r*  cTxoi'  ko^  ifi/AOP  'Airai<rov, 

yavaruu,  the  'younger  race'  of  the  old  Aryan  icol  nir^cioy  ^x^"'  f^  Ti^pcfijf  6pos  oM' 

traditions,  who  migrated  to  the  West,  while  the  rmy  lipx*  ''A9priar6s  re  ical  ''Afu^tos  ?apo$^^(, 

elder  branch   remained  in  the  East.      See  the  '  xii.  p.  565 :  rf  8i  ZfXcf^i  iwaw^nrwn  «p^f 

Student's  Ancient  History  of  the  East,  Chapter  xx.,  daXA.r'qf  MraSt  rov  AuHrrov  rh  r^f  *A8fn|aTc£af 

on  the  Nations  of  Asia  Minor,  which  contains  a  wtHloi^. 

discussion  of  the  Hellenic  affinities  of  the  Phry-  '  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  588 :  i^  fihw  oZw  w6\ts   (4 

gians  and  Trojans  in  particular."  'A8f>^<rTf  ta)  fiera^h  Upidxov  koI  Tlapiw, 

'  In  the  geography  of  the  several  dominions  *  2L  ii.  828. 

of  the  Troad  I  have  adopted  the  order  followed  *  H.  t.  612 : 

by  E.  Buchholz  in  his  excellent  work,  Homerischc  koX  $d\€y  "Aft^ior,  HtXJiyov  vUi^t  Zs  f>*  M  Ilaur^ 

Kosmographie  und  GeograpfUe,  and  I  have  to  a  ycut, 

large  extent  profited  by  his  details;  but  as  re-  ^  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  589:  4p  Sh  rf  fura^b  Aofi- 

gards  Ilium,  I  hare  not  used  his  work  at  all  i^ov  «ca2  Ila^v  Ilatir^f  ^r  w6\ts  icai  worofUr 

'  //.  ii.  824-827 :  Kardavaarai  8*  ^  irdXis,  ol  8i  ncu<nfroi  M<^^ 

ot  8^  Z^Acior  ivaiov  (firai  7r6Za  v^larov  "Viris,  miirav  tts  AdfAf^aicop,   MtXti^ittP    5rrcf  iwoucot 

«iot,  xipovr9s  timp  fi4XMP  AUHiwoto^  icol  ainoi  KoBJanp  koL  ol  AofiX^amiPoL 


TpA«s'  tAp  adr'  ^px*  AvKdopos  iyXahs  vUs,  *  Strabo,  xiv.  p.   635:    *Ajm^ifi4piis  yovp  4 

ndtfiapoSf  f  Ktd  r6^op  *Air6xXmp  avrhs  I8«iccr.  Aafulfamiphs  oSrm  iftfialp,  5ti — MtA^toi  «rvp^ftnf 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  587  ^  'H  fi^p  8^  Z^Acta  ip  <rw^Afiv%0Py  "AfM<r/3ay,  Tiai<r4p. 

rp  itap«p€l^  rp  ^rdrri  ryjs  "litis  Mariv^  kir4*  '  //.  ii.  829. 
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where  the  Linnsian  cochleae  were  fished  up,  which  were  considered  the 
best  of  all  sorts  of  cochleae.®  But  others  maintained  that  Pityeia  was 
only  the  ancient  name  of  Lampsacus.* 

3.  The  Dominion  of  Adus. — This  dominion  extended  along  the  coast 
of  the  Troad,  from  Percota  to  Abydos.  Asius,  son  of  Hyrtacus,^*^  was  the 
ruler  of  this  district ;  under  his  command  was  the  contingent  of  the 
Thracian  city  of  Sestos  on  the  Hellespont.^ 

Of  Cities  Homer  mentions  three  in  this  dominion : — 

a.  Pereoie  (17  Tl€pKayrrf\^  of  which  its  present  name,  Borgas  or  Bergas, 
may  be  a  corruption.    Its  ancient  name  was  also  Percope.^ 

ft.  Abydos  (^  "AfivSo^),^  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Hellespont, 
which,  according  to  Herodotus,^  was  there  only  7  stadia  broad ;  but  in 
reality  the  breadth  of  the  strait  is  here  10  stadia.  Abydos  was  situated 
opposite  to  Sestos,  though  slightly  to  the  south-east.  A  little  to  the 
north  of  the  city  Xerxes  passed  the  Hellespont  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  in 
480  B.O.  Of  Abydos  no  ruins  are  extant ;  only  fragments  of  pottery 
or  marble  mark  its  site.  It  is  at  a  distance  of  3  miles  from  the  present 
town  of  Dardanelles.  On  the  site  of  Abydos  are  two  nearly  conical 
natural  hills,  both  of  which  may  have  once  been  fortified,  but  the  opinion 
of  some  travellers,'  that  they  are  composed  of  debris,  is  altogether  erro- 
neous ;   they  consist  of  purely  natural  soil. 

e.  Arisbe  (17  'Apor/Si;),  not  far  from  the  Selleis,^  was  the  residence  of 
Asins,  and  has  in  the  poems  the  epithets  '^  divine "  {hlay  and  ^^  well- 
built"  (iviCTifUvrjy 

4.  The  Dominiofi  of  Aeneas  (Dardanid). — Strabo  defines  Dardania  as 
follows : — "  On  the  further  side  of  Abydos  come  the  districts  around  Ilium, 
the  sea-shore  as  far  as  Lectum,  the  land  of  the  Trojan  Plain,  and  the 
district  at  the  side  of  Mount  Ida  subject  to  Aeneas." ^^  Again:  "The 
mountain-border  (of  the  Trojan  Plain)  is  narrow ;  on  one  side  it  extends 
in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  district  around  Scepsis,  on  the  other  side  to 
the  north  as  far  as  the  Lycians  of  the  district  of  Zeleia :  this  plain  the 
poet  puts  under  the  dominion  of  Aeneas  and  the  Antenorids>  and  calls 
it  Dardania."^      This  dominion  was  therefore  long  and  narrow;   it  ex- 


•  Strabo,  xiiL  p.  588 :  Utr^a  5*  iarly  ir  Uirv  *  It.  ii.  836. 

«m  riff  nop<ar9f  jhrcpjcc^cror  fx<>*'<''A  v'^'''*^*'  *  ^"-  ^*   ^<''''''  ^^   ^^^t^   <rrd9ia  i^  'A/Svdov 


Sfm  /urm^h  S4  Kcrroi  Uapiou  ical  Zlptdwov  icol  Aiyoy  Is  r^  ixayrlor, 

Xmfim  M  BeiKdrrjf,  Smw  0/  Aiyo6<rtot  kox^^  *  Richter,  Wallfahrten  im  Moryenlande,  p.  43ix 

i^MTM  Twr  varriir  khiffKorrai,  '  11.  ii.  838,  839 : 

*  Sieph.  Bjz.  and  Etjm.  Mag.  •.  y.  A^^f^cucof ;  *Kpi(rfififitv  .  .  . 

SehaL  ApdL  Shod,  t  933 ;   Orph.  Arg.  488  ;  vorafioG  h^xh  I^KKitwros. 

PUb.  H.  N.  ▼.  32 :   **  LampMcam  antea  Pityasa  Comp.  xii.  96,  97. 

tfjctwn."    This  is  also  implied  in  the  story  told  *  //.  ii.  836 ;  xzi.  43 :  Viw  *kpi<r^v. 

ia    Herodotus^  tL  37,  the   point  of  which    is  *  i/.  vi.  13 :  iftKrifiiyri  iv  *Kplff^, 

bj  the  historian,  who  does  not  seem  to  **  xiii.  p.  592 :  "E^w  h\  'Afi^ov  r^  wcpl  rh 


karv  heard  that  Pitjeia  or  Pityusa  was  reputed  **l\iop  t<m,  rd  re  xapdkta  c«s  Acktov  iral  r& 

to  hare  been  the  ancient  name  of  Lampsacus.  4r  r^  TpottKf  wc8(^  xed  rk  vofx^pcta  r^s  "iSijf 

"•  Jl.  ii,  837,  838:  rd  &wh  r^  AhtUf. 

rim  mitt  TfrmxtSiif^px!  "AfffSySpX"^^  ^P^t  '    ^  ^i"*   P-    ^^^'  fo^nov  8*    ^   fikv  'rap^ptt6s 

*Krtmt  TfTOKiSiis.  i^rri  irrttrfiy  rp  fA^v  M  rV  fi'ttnififiplay  r^rafidpii 

»  77.  iL  836.  A*^XP«  '»'•''  ««Ti  UKrjy^ir  r6irmv^  rp  8*  M  rks 

«  77.  ii.  83-5  ;  xi.  229 ;  xt.  548.  ipierovs  fUxpi  rmv  Kark  Z^Aciar  AvKivr.   ravrriv 

*  Sttfph.    llyx.    s.  ▼.  Ilcpicc^if :  UtpK^ti  koi  9'  6  voiytt^s  (nr'  AlvtUf.  rdrrti  koI  rots  *Ayrii' 

vdAmt  BtfrK^hrii  wdAis  Tpw^f.  vpi^ais,   koAci  tk  Aap^wlar*  ^ 
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tended  between  Priam's  dominion  and  that  of  the  Meropidfl,  being  bor- 
dered on  one  side  by  the  Hellespont,  on  the  other  by  the  Leleges  and 
Gilicians.  Its  inhabitants,  called  Dardanians  (^pSavioi^  or  AapSavoi),* 
were  a  race  kindred  with  the  Trojans,  and  are  sometimes  confounded 
with  them :  thus,  for  instance,  Enphorbns,  son  of  Panthoiis,  a  Trojan,  is 
called  a  Dardanian/ 

Of  Cities  we  can  only  mention  Dardania,  built  by  Dardanus  at  the 
foot  of  Ida  before  sacred  Ilium  was  founded  in  the  plain.^  In  the  time 
of  Strabo  it  had  utterly  disappeared/  It  has  of  course  nothing  in 
common  with  the  later  Dardanus,  which — ^as  excayations  lately  made 
there  at  my  request  by  the  military  governor  of  the  Dardanelles  have 
shown — has  left  a  layer  of  debris  hardly  2^  ft.  deep,  in  which  nothing 
but  fragments  of  Greek  potsherds  are  found.  It  therefore  appears  certain 
that  it  was  built  by  the  Aeolian  Greeks.  It  lies  on  the  shore  of  the 
Hellespont,  as  Strabo^  rightly  remarks,  at  a  distance  of  70  stadia  from 
Abydos,  and,  according  to  Pliny,*  70  stadia  from  Ehoeteum. 

5.  The  Dominion  of  Altes.^ — We  find  also  in  Homer  that  a  troop  of 
Leleges  had  settled  in  the  Troad,  on  the  river  Satniois  near  Cape  Lectum : 
thus  they  seem  to  have  dwelt  between  the  dominion  of  the  Gilicians  and 
that  of  the  Dardanians.^^  Their  king  was  Altes,  father  of  Laothoe,  who 
bore  Lycaon,  and  father-in-law  to  Priam.^ 

Of  Cities  I  can  only  mention  Pedasus  (17  Ui^Sa/Ta;)  on  the  Satniois, 
with  the  epithets  "  lofty "  (aiw^ea-a'a),^  "  high-towered "  or  "  high* 
walled  "  {aitreipi]).^  It  was  destroyed  by  Achilles,*  and  is  supposed,  as 
I  have  before  observed,  to  be  mentioned  on  the  Egyptian  monuments 
under  the  name  of  Pidasa. 

6.  The  Dominion  of  the   CUidans. — 

a.  The  Dominion  of  JEetion  (the  Theban  Cilicia)  *  extends  between  the 
district  of  Lyrnessus  occupied  by  the  Gilicians  and  the  Leleges.  The 
description  given  by  Homer  of  Thebe  •  has  led  to  the  general  belief 


•  //.  ii.  819 :  Troy  proper,  aa  this  latter  wlU  occupy  a  Urge 
Aap9ayit0y  adr*  ^px*^  ^^'  *^*  *Ayxio-ao  space. 

Alytlas    ....  **  Strabo,   xiii.    p.   605:     ^    7^   hch    rov 

»  //.  iii.  456,  vii.  348 :  Aticrov  pdxts  i^ortlyovaa  irpbs  r^p  "iJijr  Int4p' 

K^KXvrd  fitu^  Tpats,  Kcd  Adp^ayoi  ^8*  ixlKovpou  xcrrax  r&y  wpSrwv  rov    k6Ktov  fitpifPt    ^^  ^f 

•  Jl,  XTi.  807 :  wpStrop   robs   Adk^yas    lipv/Upovs    i    vocifT^s 

....  Adf^opos  Mipf  x€iroliiK(p, 

nap$oiifis  EH^opfioSf  ....  '7/.  xxi.  84-86 : 

»//.  XX.  215-218:  ....    fupvpmu»  94 /u /i^rnip 

Adpiopop    ad    xpArop    Wiccro    pt^€KfrYtp4ra  y^iparo  AaoS6iq^  $uy4nip  "AAroo  y4papros^ 

Z«^f,  "Akrtw  %s  A€\4ytfffft  ^t\owro\4/iourtp  iufdae^u 

Kriatf  h\  Aap9aphiPt  4x§\  oftrw  "IXiof  Ip^  *  II.  xxi.  87  : 

ip  ire8/y  Tcir<(XMrTO,  x6Kts  fA§p6irwp  Mp^imp^  fAAnfj)  U4fiaffop  tMf^ffffoif  Ix*^'  ^»^  S«iW- 

&XX'  (0*  OwotptltLS  ^K€op  woKwl^Kos  "iSiff .  tpru 

•  xiii.  p.  592  :  pvp  i»\p  ykp  oW  txpos  x6\%ms  •  Jl.  vi.  34,  35 : 

ffAitru  ain60u  ptut  h%  Sarvi^rror  40^€lrao  wop*  Sx^tu 

'  xiii.  p.  595 :  ^  x6XiS  ^  A4ip9<uf0Sf  9i4xovaa  Tl-ifiatrop  alvtir^, 

rris  *Afi^ov  o*  ffraZiovs,  *  77.  xx.  92  : 

•  H.  N.  y.  33 :  **  a  Rhoeteo  Dardanium  oppi-  w4p<r€  8i  fAxtAAt^j)  Avpprtarhp  koI  ni^Scuror. 
dum  parTam  abett  stadia  Ixx."  *  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  586 :  ^  rmp  KiXUmp  9irr4i^  ^ 

•  Deviating  here  from  the  order  followed  by  fA^p  Bfifiaiic)i  ii  9i  Avprtttrffls. 
E.  Buchhoix,  Homer,  Kosnu  und  Qeogr,,  I  shall  •  //.  vi.  396,  397  : 

tint  speak  of  the  dominions  of  the  Leleges  and  ^Htriaop,  hs  fpoitp  6wh  IIA^^  &Xif4a-ajf 

the  Gilicians,  and  afterwards  of  the  dominion  of  94ifip  6woir\aidii,  KtAlicfov'  Mpwffty  Miremp, 
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thai  Hiete  ww  a  moimtain  called  Plakos,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  city 
was  sitaated.  Bat  8trabo  knows  no  such  mountain ;  he  says :  '^  But  in 
the  interior,  50  stadia  farther  on,  is  the  now  deserted  Theb^,  which  the 
poet  pate  below  the  '  wooded  Plakos/  bat  there  is  here  neither  a  Plakos 
nor  a  Plax,  nor  is  there  a  forest  above  it  though  it  adjoins  Ida."  ^ 

Oiiie$.  (a)  Theb6  (17  Sijfirj)  was  situated  60  stadia  to  the  north-west 
of  Adramyttium,**  between  the  latter  and  Caring.*  It  was  the  capital 
of  Eetion;  hence  its  epithet  ^^  aacred  city  of  Eetion"^^  It  is  called 
**  flonrishing "  {euvaterawaa)  and  "  high-gated "  (ir^i7n;Xo<?),  and  was 
destroyed  by  Achillea^^  It  was  a  fortified  place,  for  Homer  speaks  of 
its  waUs.^ 

Hr.  Gladstone  ^  has  sought  to  show  that  under  Thothmes  III.,  whose 
reign  is  computed  to  have  extended  over  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  b.o.  (or  1600-1550),  when  the  power  of  the  great  Egyptian 
Empire  reached  its  climax,  it  embraced  most  of  the  populations  of  Greece, 
where  Thothmes  put  his  own  sons  as  governors  in  the  places  he  had 
conquered.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  Thebe  of  Eetion  is 
connected  in  the  Iliad  with  special  excellence  of  horses;  that  it  is  the 
sacred  city  of  Eetion ;  and  that  lastly  it  has  lofty  gates  (tr^tTrvXo^).^  It 
is  surely  remarkable,  he  adds,  that  we  find  all  these  three  characteristics 
reproduced  in  the  Cadmean  Thebes  of  Boeotia.  It  is  sacred  (Upa  tt/w 
rei-x^a  Sij^tf^).^  It  is  most  closely  associated  with  the  horse ;  for  to  the 
Cadmeans  alone,  besides  the  Trojans,  does  Homer  give  the  designation 
tcipTope^  Xirnwv}  It  is  also  remarkable  for  its  gates,  being  the  seven- 
gated  Thebes/  Both  cities,  too,  were  rich.  The  Thebe  of  Eetion  is 
evpoLeraotxroy  or  '^  a  flourishing  city ; "  while  the  Cadmean  Thebes  is 
Hmrlfievov  inroXUOpov,  "  a  well-built  fortress,"  ^  and  €vpv)(ppo<;,  "  an  exten- 
sive (?)  city."®  These  three  pointed  characteristics,  as  well  as  the  fourth, 
all  belonged  to  the  mighty  city  of  Thebes  in  Egypt.  This  had  a  hundred 
gates ;  this  horsed  20,000  chariots ;  and  was  eminently  a  sacred  city,  for 
she  was  the  centre  of  the  worship  of  Amun.^ 

Becent  researches,  however,  seem  to  show  that  the  identifications  with 
Greek  tribes  proposed  for  geographical  names  occurring  in  the  Egyptian 
inscriptions  are  untenable.    The  chief  support  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  views 


'  Strmbo,  xiii.  p.  614:    iv  94  rp  ^taoyaitf  kwh  *  //.  iL  691 :  rfix^a  O^/Siir. 

v«rrV<Hrra  craZimr  iarlr  ri  S^^  fpVfMSf  liw  *  Homeric  Synchronism^  p.  137. 

f^el^  i  woiffrtis,  ''  {nrb  HKdK^  6X17^0-07  "  oiht  U  '  Ibid.  p.  158.  «  //.  iv.  378. 

OAiiMff  %  mH  iK€tTiK4yerait  oHeT  t\ri  &w4pK§^  *  IL  iv.  391. 

rm  mmiroi  itp6s  rp^ldp.  •  //.  iv.  406 ;  Od.  xx.  263. 

•  Strmbo,  xiii.  p.  612 :  9i4xowrt  W  *A5pa^iVTT(ov  '  //.  ii.  605 ;  vi.  415.  »  Od.  xi.  265. 

rir/Uy(eift^i|)^(^icorra,^8^(Aiiprit<r(r^f)  *  Homer,  Synchr.,  pp.  158,  159.     Regarding 


kyMiKWTa  Kol  bitrh  M  9drtpa.  the  form  of  the  name,  we  may  add,  that  whilst 

*  Herod,  rii.  42 :  iath  h\  ra6nis  (Kaplpris)  8<&  the  city  of  Eetion  is  always  called  Thelxi  in  the 

^0nt  itMom  hnp€^TOy  'AZpofA^rrtUr  rt  ir6\uf  singalar,  this  was  also  the  proper  form  for  the 

mJ  *Arrmr9p0P  iV  UfXaffyUa  mpafi€i06fi%wps,  Egyptian   city,  whose  original  name  (namely, 

**  iZ.  L  366 :  the  name  of  its  sacred  quarter,  to  the  east  of  the 

^t  Bifin^  Upk^  v6\tw  *H§rlmpof.  Nile)  was  T-APE.     The  Greeks  assimilated  the 

"  //.  ri.  415, 416 :  name  to  that  of  Thebes  (e^iSoi)  in  Boeotia ;  but 

im  W  w^Xup  w4pff€P  (Axt^d^jflts)  KiXittmy  f^roM-  thiit  city,  as  we  see  in  Homer,  is  also  called  Thub^ 
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136  DOMINIONS  OF  THE  TROAD.  [Chap.  U. 

consequently  falls  to  the  ground.  Since  the  Cadmeans  of  Boeotian  Thebes 
were  a  Phoenician  colony,  it  is  probable  that  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
the  city  must  be  sought  in  the  Semitic  languages.  On  the  other  hand, 
Egyptian  Thebes  derived  its  name  from  the  Egyptian  torapiuy  the  plural 
of  ta-ap,  "  the  little  house,"  a  title  originally  given  to  one  only  of  the 
quarters  of  the  city.  According  to  Varro  {de  Re  Rust.  iii.  1,  16),  "  the 
Aeolian  Boeotians"  and  the  Sabines  called  hills  tAae  or  thdxie. 

()8)  Ghryse  (^  Xpvarj),  already  desolate  in  Strabo's  time,  was  situated 
close  to  Thebe,  and  belonged  to  the  possessions  of  Eetion,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  Chryseis  was  captured  by  Achilles  when  he  destroyed 
Theb?.*®  It  had  a  temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus,  of  which  the  father  of 
Chryseis  was  the  priest.^  It  was  situated  on  the  sea,  and  had  a  port  in 
which  Ulysses  landed  when  he  brought  Chryseis  back  to  her  father  with 
a  hecatomb  for  the  god.  As  Strabo  remarks,  it  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  later  Chrysa,  near  Hamaxitus,  which  had  also  a  temple  of  the 
Sminthian  Apollo,  but  no  port.^  The  temple  of  this  god,  which  Pliny  * 
mentions  here,  can  consequently  refer  only  to  the  later  place. 

(7)  Cille  (K/XA17),  situated  also  in  the  Theban  plain  on  the  small  river 
Cillaeus,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cillaeus  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Antandros,  was  founded  by  Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus,  and  had  a  celebrated 
temple  of  the  Cillaean  Apollo,  which  still  existed  in  Strabo's  time.^ 

b.  The  Dominion  of  Mynes  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  the  city 
of  Lyrnessus  {Xvpvrfaa6^\  called  also  the  city  of  Mynes  by  Homer,* 
destroyed  by  Achilles,  who  here  captured  Briseis.*  Hither  Aeneas  fled, 
pursued  by  Achilles.^  It  was  situated  in  the  Plain  of  Theb6,  88  stadia 
from  Adramyttium,  and  is  described  by  Strabo  as  fortified  by  nature, 
but  deserted.^  Fellowes*  believed  he  had  found  its  ruins  four  miles 
from  Earavaren. 

c.  The  Dominion  of  Eurypylus  is  difficult  to  define.  He  was  leader  of 
a  troop  of  Eeteioi  {ol  K^retot),  whose  identity  with  the  Hittites  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Eheta  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  and  the  Ehattai 
of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  has  been  most  ingeniously  maintained  by 

>•  //.  i.  366,367:  xiii.  p.  612:   w\naiop  o2y  r^s  S^ifiiis  fri  rvr 

4x^1^^  ^'  ^^^y  ^A^  «^^<^  'Hrrffl^roff  K/AAa  rtr  r^iros  K4yrrmt,  iw  f  KiXAoitov  'AWa.- 

T V  8i  1ii9irpd$ofA9w  re  ical  Ijyofity  M^t  vdma.  \mros  %<mv  hp6v  •    wapti^ti  8*   avr^  i^  "19^1 

*  //.  i.  37-39  :  ptp6/i€ros  6  KiAAcubs  worofids.  Grid,  Met,  xiii. 
KKv0i  fiw,  iipyvp6ro(,  U  Xp^^v  iifu^tfiifiriKas  174.  Plin.  H.  A.,  v.  32,  says  that  it  no  longer 
existed  in  his  time. 

2fitr$w.  •  II.  xix.  296  : 

'  Strabo,   xiii.    p.   612 :    'H   8^    Xpv<ra    M  •w4fHrtp  h\  it6\w  Btloio  M^tnfros, 

BaXdrrjf  ToAi'xvtor  Ijw  ^x^p  Xt/i^ra,  wXriirloy  9i  *  //.  ii.  690,  691: 

ineipKtirM.  ^  9^i3i| '  ivravBa  V  Ijw  #fol  t^  Uphy  rijy  (Bpur^tda)   4k  Avpn}0-<rov  ^{cUtro  iroXA^ 

TO  V  tiMfB^mi  *A'K6iKKttvos  icol  ^  Xpvcrttr  ^pfifivrtu  iicrft^vas, 

Hk  vv¥  rh  x^P^^  TcX^wf  *  fif  M  riiw  vvv  Xpvtray  \vprrt(r<rhv  itawope^aas. 

riiy  Kork  'Afut^irhp  /itBUpvrat   rh   UpitVy   rwv  ^  11.  xx.  191,  192 : 

KiXlKWf  r&y  pJ^v  tls  r^r  Ilafi^vXiar  ^inreo-^rrwr  Mtp  8*  is  Avpytitra-hy  inr4Kpvyts  *  vbrhip  4yh  r^p 

rmp  Zk  elf  'Afut^trSp'  ol  8*  &TCip^cpoc  tSp  voXoAp  w4pffa  fi9$opfiii$9($. 

l^roptmp  ipTcSSa  rhp  Xp6^p  koI  r^r  Xpvari'Uki  '  xiiL  p.  612 :  iprauBa  yhp  mU  i^  04/9i?  mtl  4 

ytyopdptu  ^aai  ical    rhp  "OfAtipop  roirov  rov  Ai;pinf<r<r^f,  ipufiphp  x^^  *  fpti/iot  8*  Afi^^cpu  - 

r^ov  p^fAPijirOm'  &XX*  oifr*  Aift^r  itrrip  ipr«u$a^  Zidxowri  84  *A8pa^vrT(ov  <rra8/ovr  i^  i^fin)  pAP 

iintpos  14  ^<riw  "  ol  9*  Srt  9^  Xi/i4pos  iroXyfity  i^KOpra  ij  (Avppn<rahs)  84  iyio^KOpra  kcU  oicrib 

$4os  i^rrhs  tirorro."                »  Jf.  N.  v.  32.  3.  4w\  Bdrtpa.     Sec  also  Diod.  ▼.  49  ;  Plin.  If.  X. 

*  Homer,  //.  i.  38.     Herodot.  i.  149.     Strabo,  v.  26  and  32.      »  Excui-sus,  in  Asia  MmoTy  p.  39. 
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Mr.  Gladstone.^®  His  arguments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Eeteioi 
^come  from  outside  the  circle  of  the  earlier  Trojan  alliances,  and 
therefore  from  Lycia,  and  the  countries  of  the  Mysoi  and  Ealikes."^ 
8trabo  says :  ^  ''  Just  as  the  land  of  the  Cilicians  is  twofold,  the  Theban 
and  the  Lymessian,  to  which  may  also  he  reckoned  the  domain  of 
Eurypylus,  coming  next  to  the  territory  of  Lymessus."  And  again  :  ^ 
"According  to  Homer,  Eurypylus  reigned  in  the  country  on  the 
Gucus,  so  that  perhaps  a  part  of  the  Cilicians  also  was  subject  to  him." 
And  further:^  '^But  it  can  only  be  a  question  of  probabilities  if  any 
one  endeavours  to  determine  from  the  poet  the  exact  frontier  to  which 
the  CSilicians  and  Pelasgians  extended,  as  well  as  the  Eeteioi  between 
them  who  were  under  Eurypylus.  As  to  the  Cilicians  and  the  subjects 
of  Eurypylus,  we  haye  already  stated  the  probability;  and  how  they 
were  bounded,  especially  by  the  districts  on  the  Caicus." 

It  is  on  account  of  Strabo's  first  statement,  which  makes  the 
Eeteioi  under  Eurypylus  border  upon  Lymessus,  that  their  territory 
has  been  noticed  here. 

7.  The  Dominion  of  the  Hoinerie  Arimi  {pi  ''Apifioi), — ^The  Arimi 
seem  to  be  a  mythic  people,  who  haye  been  searched  for  in  various 
regions.  They  are  oiily  once  mentioned  by  Homer:  ''The  earth 
groaned  under  their  feet,  as  when  the  god  of  thunder,  Zeus,  in  wrath 
strikes  the  land  of  the  Arimi  around  Typhoeus,  where  the  bed  of 
Typhoeus  is  said  to  be."  ^  According  to  Strabo,  this  land  of  the  Arimi 
was  identical  with  the  Catakekaumene  (or  ''burnt  land")  possessed  by 
the  MysiJELUS  and  Lydians.*  In  another  passage  he  states  that  by  some 
the  burnt  land  is  believed  to  be  in  Lydia  in  the  environs  of  Sardis; 
by  others  in  Cilicia  or  in  Syria,  by  some  on  the  Pithecussae  (monkey^ 
islands),  who  said,  at  the  same  time,  that  monkeys  were  called  Arimi  by 
the  Tyrrhenians.^  I  may  here  mention  that  the  present  Island  of  Ischia, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  was  once  called  Pithecusa,  Aenaria  or  Inarime. 
Strabo  also  cites  the  opinion  of  Posidonius,  according  to  which  "  the  Arimi 
are  not  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  district  of  Syria,  of  Cilicia,  or  of  any 
other  country,  but  the  inhabitants  of  all  Syria,  who  are  called  Aramaei. 
But  perhaps  they  were  called  Arimaei  or  Arimi  by  the  Greeks."  ® 

»•  ffomeric  Synchronism,  pp.   121,  127,   171,  •  i?.  u.  781^783 : 

174,  177,  180,  184.  7«*a  8*  ^tffrwdxtC«  Aif  As  TCfnrurcpa^y 

*  Ibid.  p.  183.  X'^^f^'^1  ^«  ''^  ^/*^i  Tv^4t  ytuav  Ifjdffffp 

«  xiii.  p.  586 :  KoBdxtp  icol  i^  rAw   KtXdwr  ««V  *Aptfioi5y  SOi  (patrl  Twfw^os  ffifuycu  €{>yds. 

Urriy  ii  ^  ei|/3cuiH^  i^  «^  Awpnj<r<r(r  iv  mnp  «*  *  x\L  p.  579 :  fcal  d^  ical  tA  wtpl  rhy  Twp&ya 

ir  Acx^^Y  ^  ^*^   Evpmr^Xy   ^^{^s   odaa  rp  irdBri  lyravBa  fiv$€6w(ri  K<d  rovs  'Apifiovs  Hal 

ilfirfr rt>L  ^/'^  KorcucfKavfiivriw  rwfrniv  tlpcu  ^toffty. 

*  xiiL  p.  616:  5Ti  tV  roT$  irfpl  rhy  KiUoy  '  J^iii.  p.  626:  IUAm  V  iy  KiKikI^  riyU  8*  iy 
T^trms  ftJbrrm  fitfiacUitvxifs  Kott  ^Ofiripoy  i  Svp/f  vKdrrowri  rhy  fivBoy  rovroy^  ol  9'  iy 
tifiB9K9St  6^  ttf'wf  Kol  rmy  Kikituty  ri  fUpos  niBriicoiff^ais,  ot  koI  robs  wi$iiKov$  ^atrl  iFOpii 
%y  ^  ^brm.  ^<><^  Tv^yo7$  itpifiovs  iea\t7a0€u, 

*  xiii.  p.  620 :  •iKoroXoyw  8*  Icri  Kty  ^  rts  *  xW.  p.  784 :  A^ci  9h  icol  robs  *AptfMvs  i 
T^  iiKp€0ti  ftr**  ww-*^  ^^^  xotrrriiy  tpoy  fi4xpi  xotnrfis,  o6s  ^ftivi  nofftth^ytos  Ux^ffBcu  ZtTy  fA-fi 
ript  ol  isiXuns  Ziirtwoy  imL  ol  li^KoffyoU  kcJ  r6itoy  riya  rris  tvptas  ^  riis  KiXiKias  4  iXXris 
fri  W  fi*rt4b  ro^vy  fHfrtun  X^ySfityoi  ot  brh  nyos  yvSf  iXX^  t^v  Hvplay  auriiy  ^Apofuuoi  yiip 
Ty  E^pvr^Ay.  mpH  fti^y  o9y  rmy  KiXUmy  icol  ol  iy  ainp  •  rdxa.  8*  ol  "EXAiiyt *  *Apifudovs 
r^  ^  Zvfww^X^  rk  iy^yra  tXprirai^  leoX  9Urt  ixdXovy  ^  *AptpLOvs, 

[M2  rk  wJA.  rhy  Kdinoy  fUkiara  mpnroOyrat. 
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8.  The  Dominion  of  the  Pdaegians  {ol  TleXcuryol). — I  finally  men- 
tion here  the  dominion  of  the  Asiatic  Pelasgians,  who  were  nnder  the 
command  of  Hippothous  and  Pjlaens,  sons  of  Lethus,*  and  occnpied 
the  district  of  the  Aeolian  coast  from  the  rirer  Ciucns  np  to  the 
Ionian  frontier.  Their  chief  city  was  Larissa  (17  Adpuraoy  Aapura), 
which  Strabo  places  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Cyme,  for  he  says:^* 
^^But  the  Pelasgians  we  have  reason  to  place  next  to  them  (the 
Cilicians)  and  the  subjects  of  Enrypylns,  as  well  from  the  indications 
of  Homer  as  from  otl^r  information.  For  the  poet  says :  '  Hippothons 
led  the  tribes  of  the  spear-practised  Pelasgians,  who  dwelt  on  the 
fertile  soil  of  Larissa — these  were  led  by  Hippothous  and  Pylaens, 
the  offspring  of  Ares,  both  sons  of  the  Pelasgian  Lethns,  the  son  of 
Tentamns.'  Hereby  he  indicates  a  considerable  multitude  of  Pelasgians, 
because  he  speaks,  not  of  ^  a  tribe,'  but  ^  of  tribes,*  and  puts  their  seat 
in  Larissa.  Now  there  are  many  Larissas,  but  we  must  assume  one 
in  the  neighbourhood;  and  we  should  be  most  right  in  supposing  the 
one  near  Cyme.  For  there  are  three,  but  the  one  near  Hamaxitus 
lies  directly  in  sight  of  Ilium,  and  very  near  it,  about  200  stadia  dis- 
tant, so  that  it  could  not  have  been  rightly  said  that  Hippothoiis  fell 
in  the  fight  over  Patroclus  'far  from  Larissa;'  but  this  would  rather 
have  been  rightly  said  of  the  Larissa  near  Cyme,  because  there  are  about 
1000  stadia  between  that  Larissa  and  Ilium." 

9.  The  Dominion  of  Priam,  Bivm,  and  the  Country  hdonging  to  U. — 
For  the  extent  of  this  dominion  we  have  Strabo's  statement:  "Below 
it  (Aeneas's  dominion  of  Dardania),  and  nearly  parallel  with  it,  is  Ce- 
brenia,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  table-land.  But  there  was  once 
a  city  Cebren6.  Demetrius  supposes  that  here  was  the  limit  of  the 
country  about  Ilium  subject  to  Hector,  which  thus  extended  from  the 
naustathmus  to  Cebrenia."  ^ 

Of  CUies  belonging  to  this  dominion,  we  know  from  the  poems 
only  Ilios  (17  "iXto?)  and  Thymbr^  (ij  Svfi^fyrj).  The  latter  is  only  once 
mentioned  by  the  poet :  "  But  towards  Thymbr6  encamped  the  Lycians 
and  the  haughty  Mysians,  and  the  Phrygians,  tamers  of  horses,  and 
the  Maeonians  with  their  horsehair  crests."^  Strabo  erroneously  sup- 
posed that  Homer  spoke  here,  not  of  the  city  of  Thymbra,  but  of  the 
plain  of  Thymbra,  for  he  says:    "But  near  to  it  (Ilium)  is  the  plain 

*  //.  ii.  840-843.  c^SSpa  h  ZtoHoalois  xw  trraiiotf,  &<rr*  ovk  tuf 

*•  Strabo,    xiii.    p.  620 :   robs   8)   UtXaffyols  Xiyovro  xtBaifAs  6  'linr6$oos  xwtof  4^  r^  ^^ 

€liXoyo^  ro^nois  i<^^ris  ritf^wu  fx  r§  rS>v  6^'  Ilttrp6K\ov  iy&yi  ^rijK'  ixh  Aap(<n|r,*'  Tariff 

'Ofi-hpov  Ktyoixivmv  koX  U  tiJj  «AAijf  lirroplas,   6  >€,  AaaA  fiaWoy  rris  X€p\  K^firiw  x^^^^  7^  *ov 

fiiF  7^  o0T«   <pji<rip  "  'IxxSeoos   «*   tryt   4>v\a  ardiioi  furat^, 

TltXaffyAy  iyx^ffiyjipttVy  rmv  ol  Adpiffw  ipi$d>-  *  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  596 :  &xh  9i  raurji  Kc/SpifWa, 

Xaxa  tfoirrdaffKow  rwp  ^px'  'lxx6eo6t  rt  U6Xai6s  »€«i^f  4i  xk^iffrn,  xapdKKi^\6s  xm$  rg  Aapiatd^  • 

r*  6(os  "ApfioSf  vU  8^  A4i$oio  JlfXturyov  Tcwro-  ^f   8i  icoi   x6\ts  xot^  Ktfip^rn.     hxo^oti  V  4 

/JSoo."      ^f  ir  xKvB6s  T€  ifjL^>aip€i   i^UKoyow  Afifi'trrptos  fi^xpt  dcvpo   8iar«/rcir  r^w  X€pl  rh 

rh  rw  ncAa<r>dr  (o^  yitp  ^vXor,  iXXk  ^vXa  "IKioy  x^^  '*'V9^  ^^  '^9  ''Eirropi^  MiKovcta^  kxh 

f^)  Koi  r^p  otirnffiv  iw  Aapiffji  <t>pd(€i  •  xoKXal  rod  weunrr^fiou  n4xpt  Ktfipfiwias. 
fikw  ohr  ml  Aafiiffcuj   9u    8j    rmp    iyy^f    rtwa  *  IL  x.  430,  431  : 

ZiiwBmy  fJJuvra  <*  &r  r^v  xtpl  K^m^v  OxoXdfioi  Xf^s  B^fifipns  V  f Aaxor  A^moi  Hvtroi  r*  ityipm- 
Tif  6pevs  '  rpmv  yhp  oita&y  ii  fiiy  Ka0  'Afia^  X^ 

irhv  iv  t^ti  TkKdms  iarl  rf  'lAiy,  icol  iyyhs  icd  *p<fyts  txx6iafiOi  Koi  M|(arc$  ixxoKopvrrmL 
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of  Thymbra  and  the  riyer  Thymbrius,  which  flows  through  it  and  falls 
into  the  Scamander  close  to  the  temple  of  the  Thymbrian  Apollo,  at 
a  distance  of  50  stadia  from  Novom  Iliam."'  Stephanas  Byzantinus^ 
and  Pliny '  understood  the  poet  rightly,  for  they  mention  Thymbra  as 
a  town. 

The  other  city  of  Priam's  dominion,  whose  fame  and  fate  gave  birth 
to  Homer*8  immortal  poems,  demands  a  separate  notice. 

§  m.    The  City  of  Imos,  Ilium,  or  Troy. 

Iliuv,  or  Troy,  the  residence  of  Priam,  the  city  besieged  by  the 
Greek  army  under  Agamemnon,  is  called  ''I\i09  and  Tpoirj  by  the  poet, 
who  frequently  uses  the  latter  name  both  for  the  city  and  the  land 
belonging  to  it,  calling  it  ipifi&Xa^  ("  fat  and  fertile ").  *'IX«)9,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  only  used  for  the  city ;  but  the  oldest  form  was  evidently 
f iX409,  with  the  Vau  or  Digamma.*  The  neuter,  "^iTuov,  occurs  only  once 
in  Homer,^  in  consequence  of  which  Aristarchus  considers  the  passage 
as  a  later  interpolation.^  But  the  tragic  poets*  haying  adopted  it,  it 
was  also  used  commonly  by  the  prose-writers."  The  Latin  writers  use 
the  corresponding  forms,  Ilium  and  Troja,  the  latter  being  preferred  by 
the  poetSy  for  the  reason  that  Ilium  could  not  fit  into  an  hexameter  verse. 
Morritt  ^^  thinks  that  ^Wrilov  is  derived  from  ''iXi;,  turma,  and  that  the 
nrehLov  'VKqiov  was  the  Campus  Martius  of  Troy,  which  he  believes  to 
have  been  in  the  open  plain  about  Arablar.^ 

The  city  has  in  Homer  the  following  epithets:  evpvarfvuLy^  "with 
broad  streets;"  ivtcrlfievov  {TrroXUdpov),^  and  iiBp/rjTo<:,'^  "well  built;" 
evvcuofuvov  {mroKUOpov),^  "  well  inhabited  "  or  "  flourishing ;  "  ipuTeipi],^ 
"pleasant"  or  "elegant;"  dh-toXo^,''  "rich  in  foals;"  fiiya  {aarv)^^ 
"great;"  eirreix'^os,^  "enclosed by  good  walls;"  6<f>pv6eaca,^^  "beetling;" 


*  xiiL  p.  598 :  ir\ifO"(ov  7^  itm  rh  irt9lop  ^  *  II.  ii.  141 : 

B^ftfifa  nU  i  81*  tdfTov  pitof  xorofiin  ^fi$pios,  oif  yhp  trt  Tpoifiv  alp^a-ofity  tifpwiyvinf ; 

iftfidixMf  cif  rhf  ^icdfutp^pw  Merit  rh  Bvfifipalw  ii  12 : 

*aWXAmvos  l^p^f  rov  9^  vvy  *lAioi;  Kol  -wttn-fi-  vvv  ydp  Ktv  IXoi  x6Xw  tiftvdyvtar. 

Korra  craHovs  8t^€i.  '  Jl.  xxi.  433 : 

*  S.  T.  ^fifipii,  *l\iov  4Kx4paay7€s  4f>itrlfitrop  moKUdpow, 

*  M.N.y.  33.  n,  ir.  33 : 

*  See,  for  insUzice,  77.  xx.  216 :  *\>dov  ^(oAoir^cu  iGxrlfi^yoy  'rroXi^Bpow. 
ktIc0€  8^  A«ySay(if9',  hrA  oCirm  ''IXtos  Ip^  ^  ,  .  *  JL  xxi.  516 : 

*  II,  XV.  70,  71 :  fi4fifi\tro  yhp  ol  r^ixos  ^OSju^toio  v6krios, 

....  €Ur6ie  *Ax<uol  •  Ji,  xiii.  380: 

'IAmt  afrv  ZXMfw  'Adiipoiiis  8i^  fiovXds.  *l\iov  iiew4p<rps  €lnKu6fi€tfoy  •wroXitdpop* 

*  See  also  Steph.  Byx.  s.  ▼.  "IXwv.  *  11  ▼.  210 : 

*  Soph.  PhU.  454,  1200 ;  Eurip.  Andr.  400 ;  Src  ^IXcov  cIs  ipartty^r. 
Tread.  25,  145,  51 1 ;  Or.  1381.  ^  //.  v.  551 ;  Od.  ii.  18,  xiv.  71 : 

^  Herod.  iL  1 17, 118 ;  Scylaz,  35 ;  Plato,  Legg,  "IXtov  clf  %i&iemXov. 

iii.  682,  and  others.  •  7/.  ii.  332,  803 : 

"  Ajmd  Robert  Walpole,  Memoiri  relating  to  ittrrv  iiiya  npidfioio, 

£wvpean  and  Asiatic  Turkey^  edited  from  mana-  *  11.  ii.  113 : 

•cript  joaraaU  ;    London,  1817,  p.  578.  "IXcoy  iiewiptraan'  tintix^ov  kwovitirBai, 

»  R.  Virchow,  Beitrage  zw  Landeshmda  der  *•  //.  xxii.  410,  411 : 

ThwJ,  p.  46.  .  .  .  .  &j  €t  ivtura 

''IXtos  6^pv6*ff^a  nvpi  <rjui/xotTo  icar*  &irpi|f. 
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aiirv^  and*  atirecvj],^  "steep"  or  "lofty;"  rive^ioeaaa^  "exposed  to  the 
wind ; "  ipri^^  "  sacred."  It  had  an  Acropolis  called  the  Pergamos  (ij  IIcp- 
yafjLo<;),  which  was  in  a  more  elevated  position  than  the  town,  and  had  the 
epithets  Upij,^  "sacred,"  and  aKpy,^  "highest  point."  Here  was  Priam's 
beautiful  habitation,  built  of  polished  stone,  with  fifty  chambers  in  which 
his  sons  slept  with  their  wedded  wives ;  while  opposite,  within  the  court, 
on  an  upper  floor,  were  twelve  chambers,  likewise  of  polished  stone, 
and  close  to  each  other,  in.  which  Priam's  sons-in-law  slept  with  their 
chaste  wives.'  Before  the  doors  of  this  palace  was  the  Agora.®  Here  was 
also  the  well-built  dwelling  of  Hector,*  as  well  as  the  beautiful  dwelling  of 
Paris,  which  he  had  himself  built,  aided  by  the  best  builders  of  the  fertile 
realm  of  Troy : — "  They  made  him  a  chamber,  a  hall,  and  a  court,  close  to 
the  residences  of  Priam  and  Hector  in  the  Acropolis."  "  Here,  moreover, 
was  the  Temple  of  Pallas  Athene,  the  tutelar  deity  of  Troy,^  with  a  statue 
of  the  goddess,  probably  of  wood,  in  a  sitting  posture ;  for  unless  it  had 
been  sitting,  the  priestess  Theano  could  not  have  deposited  Hecuba*s 
peplos  on  its  knees.^  Here  was  also  a  temple  of  ApoUo,^  from  which  the 
god  is  represented  as  looking  down.^  It  further  appears  that  Zeus  had  a 
temple  or  at  least  an  altar  here,  on  which  Hector  sacrificed  the  thighs  of 
oxen.^     In  the  poet's  imagination  the  hill  of  the  Pergamos  appears  to 


*  //.  XV.  71 :  •'lAiov  alvu  (this  verse  has  been 
already  quoted). 

«  //.  xiii.  772,  773 : 

rvy  &\€ro  Ttwra  kot*  Axpris 

^IXtos  aixtirft* 

JL  XV.  215: 

*Wiov  cuirciy^y  tc^iS^o-ctoi,  oW  i9t\^(r€t 
4icir4paat    .... 
//.  xvii.  327,  328: 

Atytlot  x&$  &r  Kal  (nc\p  Othw  tlp^aacuoBt 
"iKtoy  cuVcti^y. 

*  7/.  viii.  499,  xii.  115: 

h^  inrowoirHia-€ty  xporl  "Wior  ^v^iA^^fftraaf, 
H.  xiii.  724 : 

Tp»€s  4x^CV*^0M  xporl  '^IKiop  1iy€fi6€ff(r€tv, 
II.  xviii.  174 : 

ol  8*  ip6ffaaa$<u  worl  "lAiov  i\v%tUt(r<Ftuf, 
IL  xxiii.  04: 

"Etcrop*  ixaiaffuy  %por\  "Wiov  ^yc/u(c(r<ray. 
IL  xxiii.  297 : 

%ya  fiii  ol  hroiO'  Oxh  "lAiov  ^yttiSttra-ay. 

*  //.  vL  448 : 

ttrtrrrai,  ^fJMp,  Br*  Ay  flror*  6\6x-p''lXios  Ip^. 
IL  jixW.  27 : 

AXA*  lx<»''»  *s  <''^"'  Tp&roy  iiHix^^**  "iXtoi  ip^. 
OJ.x\u,2d3: 

.     .     .     .     ,     vdpos  8*  CIS  "Wioy  Ip^y 

#X«TO 

//.  xxi.  128 : 

^tipt<r€^  9l(r6Ktyiirrv  Kix^iofi€y*l\iov  Ipfjs  .  .  . 

*  //.  V.  446  : 

n€pydfKp  €ly  Up^t  Z0i  ol  yii6s  y*  ir4rvKro, 

•A  V.  460: 
As  flw^t  abrhs  fily  i^4(tTo  Utpydfi^  &Kpy. 

^  n.  vi.  242-250: 
iXA*  5t€  8^  Xlpid/Mio  Z6fioy  xtp^KoWi*  iKavty, 
Ittrjps  aJBovapat  Ttruy/i4yoy — avr^p  iv  cun^ 


xfyHiKoyT^  Ivciray  BdXofioi  ^ttrroio  X(0oio, 
xXrifrtot  iXK-fiXvy  9€bfirifi4yoi  *  Ma  84  xeuHts 
Koifi&yro  npidfioto  xcipii  fiyijarps  i\6xoiffiy' 
Kovpd»y  8*  iriptoQw  iy<unioi  Mo$^y  abk^s 
8«^8efc'  fffoy  rrycot  BdXx^ioi  (coroib  XtBoio, 
xXriirioi  iXK-fiXwy  9€ifi7iiJL4yoi'   iyBa  8^  yo^* 

^poi 
Koifi&yro  npidfioio  xap*  aiiolps  iL\6xoia'iy. 

•  //.  vii.  345,  346 : 

TpAmy  aW  hyop^  y4y€T*  *l\lov  4y  xoXtt  iicfp 
8cti^,  Tcrfn^xvio,  xapii  nptdfwio  O^ppau^. 

•i/.  vi.370: 

'Eicrmp 

at\^a  8*  Ivf  10*  Ticayc  96/iovs  cdwucriCorras. 

'•i/.vi.  313-317: 
'Ektc^p  84  xphs  ^^fjuaei^  *AXc|d(r8po<o  fi^fiijie^t 
KoXdf  rd  /^*  avrhs  Ircv^c  aby  iwBpdtny,  ot  r^* 

ipiffroi 
Ija-ay  4yl  Tpoljt  4pt$^hMKt  T4icToy€S  iifipts  • 
ot  ol  4xoliiaay  9dXanoy  xol  Z&i»a  nai  ahXifiy 
4yyb0i  Tc  Upidfioio  koI  ''Emopos  4y  x6\€t  tueprf, 

»  //.  vi.  88 : 
yrihy  *A$fiyalfis  y?iauK{ixi^s  iy  x6X€i  ijepp, 

«  IL  vi.  302,  303 : 
71  8*  dpa  x4x\oy  4\ovaa  Btayit  KoXXixdpjifoSf 
Oiiicty  *A6fiya.lris  4x1  yobyaffty  ^Dic^fUMo. 

»  //.  V.  445,  446 : 
Alyeiay  8*  kxdrtpBty  SfiiXov  tf^jccr  *Ax6\X,w^ 
Tifpyd/juif  tly  Upp^  t$i  ol  ytids  y'  4t4tvi€to, 

*  IL  vii.  20,  21 : 

.     .     .     .     Tp  8*  iurrlos  Apyvr'  *Ax6xXmt^, 
Iltpydfutv  lie  «caTi8(6y,  Tpi&t(r<ri  84  fioiXero  Atni^, 
^  ILxxii.  169-172: 

4fihy  8*  iXo^bperai  Ijrop 

'EfCTopos,  Ss  fioi  ToAAd  $o&y  4x1  impC  ticn€w 
"iZns  4y  Kopu^yffi  xoXvxrvxov,  &AAorc  8*  oJrc 
4y  x6X€i  ijcpordrrf     .... 
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haye  formed  a  slope ;  for  Cassandra — probably  on  leaving  Priam's  house, 
which  was  itself  in  the  Acropolis — still  ascends  the  Pergamos.* 

Binm  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  (as  is  shown  by  its  epithet 
cire/x^o?),  which  was  built  by  Poseidon  and-  Apollo ;  for  the  former  says, 
**  They  will  forget  the  wall  which  I  and  Phoebus  Apollo  built  with  much 
pain  for  the  hero  Laomedon."  ^  But  according  to  another  passage  it  was 
built  by  Poseidon  alone,  for  he  says  to  Apollo :  "  Do  you  not  remember  all 
the  wrong  we  two  suffered  for  Ilium,  alone  of  all  the  gods,  when  for  a 
year  we  senred  proud  Laomedon  by  Joye's  command,  for  a  fixed  hire,  and 
he  assigned  our  labours  ?  I  indeed  built  for  the  Trojans  round  about  the 
city  a  wall  broad  and  yery  fair,  that  the  town  might  be  impregnable, 
whilst  thou,  Phoebus,  didst  tend  the  oxen  with  twisted  horns  and  crooked 
gait  in  the  glens  of  woody  Ida,  with  its  many  dales."  ^ 

These  walls  were  provided  with  parapets  •  and  towers,  for  a  watch- 
tower  {(TKOTririf^  is  mentioned ;  also  another  tower  different  from  that  of 
the  Scaean  Gate.^  On  one  side  of  the  city,  close  to  the  wall,  was  the 
Erineos.  or  wild  fig-tree;  but  the  word  was  understood  by  Strabo  to 
mean  a  rugged  stony  place  (probably  a  small  hill)  covered  with  wild  fig- 
trees  ; '  so  that  he  thinks  Andromache  was  right  in  saying  to  Hector, 
"  Array  the  troops  by  the  erineos^  for  there  the  city  can  most  easily 
be  scaled,  and  the  assault  on  the  wall  is  the  most  practicable."^ 
Andromache  adds:  ''For  three  times  have  the  .most  valiant  chiefs  come 
and  assailed  this  point,  those  with  the  two  Ajaxes  and  famous  Idomeneus, 
as  well  as  those  with  the  Atreidae  and  the  mighty  son  of  Tydeus."^  But 
this  being  the  only  passage  where  Homer  mentions  the  wall  as  of  easiest 
access  on  this  side,  or  that  a  fight  had  occurred  here,  some  commentators 
have  assigned  the  event  to  a  time  before  the  Trojan  war.  The  Cypria 
of  Stasinus  describes  it  as  having  taken  place  when  the  embassy  of  the 
Greeks  had  been  unsuccessfuL  But  it  appears  very  likely  that  the  poet 
had  this  very  same  weak  place  in  view,  when  he  makes  Patroclus  thrice 
endeavour  to  scale  a  comer  or  buttress  of  the  wall,  whence  he  is  as 
many  times  repulsed  by  Apollo,  who  stood  on  a  tower.^  The  Erineos 
is  farther  mentioned  when  Achilles  and  Hector  pass  it  in  their  course 
round   the  city;*  and  here  also  it  appears  to  be  close  to  the  walls. 

*  JL  xxir.  699 :  »•  //.  xxii.  145  : 

Tiifyofiov  turtofafidaa.  ol  54  xapiL  VKoiri^y  wed  ipwkhv  iiy€fi6«rreu 

'  IL  Tii.  452,  453:  >  /f.  xvi.  700 : 

ff^  A«M^UIom  wo^ia-ffoft^w  d0X^<rarTCf .  '  ziii.  p.  598 :  rpax6s  ris  tAwos  Koi  ipuf€i&9ris, 

*  i2.  xxi.  441-449 :  r^  /xiy  ^X^9  icrlirfutrt  hrandirruK^p, 

M4wr&wwtp  »//.  vi.  483,  434: 

fU^jntatf  Stfv  Ml  «t{#o^icr  lecuA  "lAior  ift^ls  Xaihv  84  ffrriffoy  wop*  4paf96v^  ivOa  ftdXtffra 

pmmvm,  tmi  0^m^t  8t*  ieffp^opi  Aao/ic8om  ifi$ar6s  iffrt  w6\u,  Koti  MZpofiov  fwkrro  rc7xor. 

w^  At^  iX$6^€S  Birr^vaafur  tls  ipuanhp  *  H.  vi.  435-437  : 

lum^  fwt  P^T^ '  t  84  vyiiuaSwmw  MrtW^w.  rpU  yhp  if  y  i\$6yT€s  hrtip^ia-ayC^  ol  ipurrot 

^  Tm  4y^  T/M^4r<ri  w6\iP  7r4pi  tcixos  I8cgia,  &/a^*  AZoktc  8^  koL  ^yoKXvrhv  *I8o/iCKna 

««f^  re  nU  ftdXa  KoXiPf  V  ifpfiiKTot  w6\is  ^  -  ^8*  i/t^*  'Arpt J8aT  koI  Tu94os  ikxifiov  vUv, 

*•:$«,  &h  r  9i\lwc9€u  ZXueas  fiovs  fiown\4€Win$  *  II.  zri.  702,  703  : 

18fT  4r  KPfifMJMi  voAvrr^ov  vXi7^<nf f.  rph  fi^v  4i^  iyK&yos  $ii  rtix^os  ^|n)Xoio 

*  IL  zziL  3:  TliirpoicXos,  rpU  8*  t^hv  i,x€(mMp4\t^€r  *Aflr<jA» 
McAi^'rM  moK^ca^  iwd\^9cip     ....  Aanf. 

•  //.  xxii.  145,  just  cited. 
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Bnt  in  a  third  passage  we  see  the  Trojans  rushing  near  tlie  tomb  of 
Has,  through  the  middle  plain,  past  the  Erineos,  longing  to  reach  the 
town.  Here  therefore  this  hill  is  described  as  lying  on  the  usual  line 
of  march  of  both  armies.^ 

There  was  no  impediment  to  running  all  round  the  city  wall,  for 
Achilles  pursued  Hector  three  times  with  flying  speed  about  the  city.^ 
It  has  often  been  contended  that  the  preposition  irepl  (around)  has  in 
this  passage  the  signification  of  irapd  (near) ;  and  that,  consequently,  the 
course  of  the  two  heroes  was  along  the  wall  of  Troy,  between  the  two 
springs  and  the  Scamander,  But  this  interpretation  is  inadmissible,  for 
Homer  represents  the  course  of  the  two  heroes  as  beyond  the  two  springs.* 
That  this  meaning  and  no  other  must  be  attributed  to  the  poet,  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  passage  in  which  he  describes  Achilles  as  dragging  the 
body  of  Hector  three  times  'irepi  (around)  the  sepulchre  of  Patroclus.** 
Besides,  throughout  antiquity  the  passage  was  understood  to  mean  that 
the  race  had  been  all  round  the  city,  as  Yirgil  proves  by  saying : 

•*  Ter  cironm  Iliaoos  nptaverat  Hectora  mnros."  * 

Strabo,  again,  in  speaking  of  Novum  Ilium,  says  that  the  flight  of  Hector 
round  the  city  is  improbable,  for  no  one  could  run  round  that  town  on 
account  of  the  adjoining  ridge,  but  one  could  have  run  freely  round 
the  ancient  city.^  I  may  further  mention  that  my  friend  Dr.  G.  von 
Eckenbrecher  calls  attention  to  Aristotle,'  "who  cites  the  pursuit  of 
Hector  as  an  example  of  how  the  poet  had  judiciously  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  impossible,  to  excite  greater  astonishment.  He  must 
therefore  have  understood  the  poet  as  intending  to  describe  that  the 
heroes  ran  three  times  round  the  city,  for  otherwise  there  would  not 
have  been  a  trace  of  impossibility  in  the  pursuit  of  Hector.  It  has 
been  maintained  very  improperly  that  Virgil,  in  the  12th  Aeneid,  very 
accurately  imitates  Hector's  flight ;  that  he  consequently  must  have 
understood  Homer  to  describe  a  course  before  and  not  round  Troy, 
because  he  makes  Aeneas  and  Turnus  run,  not  round  Laurentum,  but  in 
five  circles  before  the  city.  It  is  evident  that  Virgil  here  imitates  Homer, 
but  it  is  just  as  evident  that  he  endeavours  to  distinguish  himself  from 
him,  in  order  not  to  serve  up  to  the  readers  of  Homer  what  they  were 
acquainted  with ;  nay,  he  intended  to  furnish  something  new,  and  he  has 
done  this  with  extraordinary  art.  Thus,  although  he  might  understand 
Homer  just  as  all  other  ancients  did,  he  could  very  well  change  the  race 
round  the  town  into  a  race  before  it.^    But  it  ought  to  be  well  understood 

'  77.  xi.  166-168 :  •  xiii.  p.  599 :  o6d*  4i  rov'Zicropos  9^  inpt^pofii$ 

ol  5i  trap*  "lAov  a9ifjM  wakeuov  AapSat^aOf  ^  Ttpi  rii¥  ir6Kaf  lx««  ti  ^tKoyw  •  ob  yip  iirrt 

ndiTiray  iciir  w€9low  wop*  ipip^  iaat^rro  iFfpt9pofio%  ^  yvy  ^tit  riiy  cvt^xv  P^X^ '  4  ^^ 

UfAfvoi  if6Kios.  ira\aih  lx«  wtptBpofi'ht^. 

*  xxii.  165 :  •  Poetica^  xxv. :  xapdZtiyfia  fi  rod  'Ettropos 
As  rif  rpU  TlpidfUHO  iriKtP  w^pAuniB^rniv,  Zito^ti.   The  pasiage,  Poetka,  xxiv. — rk  ir«pl  r^m 

*  //.  xxii.  157  :  *EicTopos  8(a»(ii*— <loe8  not  concern  this  question, 
r^  pa  iF€ipaZpafi4rriVy  ^tvyvv,  6  8*  Hwiae^  Zk^kuv,       for  it  treats  of  the  difference  between  what  can 

**  II.  xxir.  16,  17 :  be  represented  on  the  stage  and  in  the  Epos. 

rpi$  8*  ipiffos  T€p\  trrifui  McKoirtiSoo  (ki»6rros  *  The  plain  fact  that  Virgil  understood  Homer 

aZris  iv\  KXiaiip  irmtiaKero.  just  as  we  do,  and  as  all  the  ancients  did,  is 

'  Aeneid,  i.  483.  shown  by  the  above-cited  passage. 
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that,  with  him,  Aeneas  icas  embarrassed  in  his  running  hy  a  wound  he  had 
reiehed  shortly  be/ore;  whilst,  in  Homer,  Achilles  is  the  pursuer  in  his 
fall  strength,  which  makes  him  superior  in  swiftness  to  all  other  heroes. 
Thus,  witii  Yirgil,  a  repeated  circular  run  on  a  level  ground  without 
impediment  is  possible,  but  this  would  haye  been  impossible  in  the  case  of 
Achilles  and  Hector."* 

I  may  add  here  that  the  run  round  Hissarlik  is  very  easy,  and  may  be 
loeompliBhed  without  any  diminution  of  speed.  The  only  steep  place  is 
Bear  tiie  theatre,  but  here — as  is  seen  in  the  Frontispiece  and  the  yiew 
]io.  16 — the  footpath  ascends  obliquely  with  a  gentle  slope.  In  this  respect 
therefore,  as  in  all  others,  the  Homeric  text  is  well  adapted  to  Hissarlik. 

Of  Gates  the  poet  only  mentions  that  one  which  faces  the  plain,  and 
which  he  alternately  calls  the  Dardanian  and  Scaean  Gate  (Zfcatal  TlvXai). 
It  has  always  been  believed  that  the  latter  name  is  due  to  the  position  of 
the  gate  to  the  left  hand  of  the  augur,  who  turned  his  face  towards 
midnight,  that  is  the  north,  and  consequently  had  the  evening  or  west 
side  to  his  left.  But  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  the  late  Professor  Martin 
Hang  of  Munich,  who  read  in  the  Trojan  inscriptions  the  name  of  a  god 
Gt  hero  Sigo  or  Siko,  maintained  ^  that  the  name,  of  the  Trojan  Gate 
is  by  no  means  the  adjective  <riMU09,  but  contains  the  name  of  the  same 
god  or  hero,  which  he  also  finds  in  the  name  Scamander,  as  well  as 
in  the  Trojan  promontory,  Sigeum ;  in  Sigia,  the  original  name  of  the 
site  of  Alexandria-Troas ;  in  Sichaeus,  the  husband  of  Dido,  who  was 
visited  by  the  Trojan  Aeneas;  and  in  Sigon,  a  city  of  Phoenicia  men- 
tioned by  Arrian.^ 

Dr.  Franz  Eyssenhardt  sends  me  an  interesting  dissertation  on  the 
snbject  of  the  Trojan  Gate,^  of  which  I  here  give  the  translation : 

"The  ancient  critics  (Schol.  A  V  on  Hiad.  viii.  58)  have  rightly 
observed  that,  in  mentioning  the  Oaies  {Uviuu)  of  the  city.  Homer 
employs  the  word  differently  from  the  later  classical  writers;  for  he 
means  by  the  plural  the  two  wings  of  the  gate,  and,  consequently,  but 
one  gate.  When  Priam  looks  on  the  battle  from  the  wall,  he  orders 
the  watchmen  to  keep  ^  the  gates '  open,  in  order  that  the  fugitives 
might  escape  into  the  city.*  Antenor  alone,  leaning  against  the  beech- 
tree,  awaits  Achilles  ;*^  and  Hector  also  waits  close  to  it  at  the  Scaean 
Gate."  Hence  it  is  evident  that '  the  gates '  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Scaean  Gate.  But  this  gate  again,  as  has  already  been  observed  by 
the  ancients  (Schol.  ad  Iliad,  v.  789;  ix.  354),  is  identical  with  the 
Dardanian  Gate ;  for  where  this  latter  is  mentioned,  it  is  also  close  to 
the  frequently-mentioned  beech-tree,  which  is  close  to  the  city  wall. 
If,  therefore,  having  regard   to  these  passages,  it  cannot  be  doubted 

'  Die  Lage  des  BomeriBchen  IVcia,  pp.  24,  25.  •  IL  xzi.  531, 532  : 

*  Sm  hk  letter  on  **  Trojan  Inscriptions  **  in       xewratiivus  iy  X*P<^^  v^Aos  Ix^  cmt^c  Aoot 
tbe  BeSage  zw  Augtbarg.  AUgememen  Zeitung^       4\BtHri  irpvrX  Arrv  x§^v(^ff, 

Feb.  I,  1874.  »•  //.  xxL  549  :  ^iry^  ic€ickifi4pos. 

'  A»ab,U.  13.8.  »»  //.  xxU.  5,  6: 

•  Sammhmg  Wisaentchaftlicker  Vorirage,  Ton  'Eirropa  V  oiinov  fiu^ui  iXo^>  M oJjp*  Mhitr^Wy 
Rod.  Vircbow  and  Fr.  von  Holizendorff;  1875,  *lA^ov  irpawdpoi$€  xvXdny  re  IxmiMw. 

Ser.  X.,  Heft  229. 
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that  Homer  gives  only  one  gate  to  the  sacred  Ilios,  there  is  a  still 
more  evident  proof  of  this  in  the  account  of  the  last  combat  of  Hector 
with  Achilles.  Hector  is  pursued  by  Achilles  round  the  city ;  but 
whenever  he  approaches  the  Dardanian  Gate,  he  is  prevented  by  Achilles 
from  escaping  beneath  the  wall  or  into  the  city.^  It  is  self-evident 
that  this  could  only  be  said  if  Troy  had  but  one  gate." 

This  Scaean  Gate  had  over  it  a  tower,  often  mentioned  in  the  Hiad^ 
where  it  is  called  the  great  tower  of  Uium  ^  and  the  divine  iower  ;  ^  but  this 
latter  epithet  may  perhaps  refer  to  its  divine  origin,  as  having  been  built 
by  Poseidon,  or  by  Apollo  and  Poseidon.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
that,  when  Homer  does  not  use  the  plural  of  Trvpya;  figuratively,  he 
generally  means  by  it  the  walls  of  defence. 

There  is  also  mentioned,  close  to  the  city  wall,  a  chariot-road 
(apuL^tTOi;,*  sc.  oBos;),  which  appears  to  have  led  &om  the  Scaean  Gmie  to 
the  two  sources  of  the  Scamander.  These  sources  were  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  Scaean  Gate  and  the  Erineos,  probably  on  the  other  side  of  tlie 
road :  one  of  them  had  lukewarm  water,  from  which  smoke  rose  as  if  from 
burning  fire ;  the  water  of  the  other  was  in  summer  $ia  "  cold  as  hail 
or  as  winter-snow,  or  as  water  frozen  to  ice."  Close  to  the  two  sources 
were  beautiful  stone  washing-troughs,  in  which  the  Trojan  women  for- 
merly, in  the  time  of  peace,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  army,  had 
used  to  wash  their  clothes.^  Close  to  the  city  wall,  and  probably  close  to 
the  two  springs,  was  a  swamp  overgrown  with  thick  shrubs,  bushes,  and 
reeds.^  I  may  remark  here  that  swamps  appear  to  be  further  indicated 
in  the  lower  plain,  near  the  Greek  camp,  by  the  reeds  which  Ulysses 
broke,  and  with  which  he  made  a  mark  on  a'  tamarisk,^  as  well  as  by 
the  heron  (a  bird  which  lives  in  swamps),  whose  cries  Ulysses  and 
Diomedes  hear  on  leaving  the  camp.® 

I  have  further  to  mention  the  tree  (^^09),  which  stood  before  the 
Scaean  Gate,  and  which  is  mentioned  seven  times  in  the  Hiad.  It  was  a 
high  tree  and  sacred  to  Zeus ;  •  it  is  also  called  the  very  heauHful  ifnfyo^  of 
the  aegis-bearing  Zeus.^^    On   this  ifyrryo^  sat  Athen6  and  Apollo,  in  the 


>  //.  xxii.  194-196 : 
6<r<rcUi  8*  6pfi^ff€t€  ifvKJmw  Aeip9aytdc»v 
iLyrlov  &t^a<r$euy  if)9fi^ovs  6ir^  w^pyovSf 
cf  irwf  ol  KaB{nr€p9^v  iXcUicoicF  $€\4€<rat¥. 
«  //.  vi.  386 : 

itXX  iwl  irlpyw  Hfiti  fi4yaif  'lAtov. 
»  //.  xxi.  526  : 
'EtfT^KCi  8*  6  yipwv  UpUtfiOS  Otlov  M  w^pyov, 

*  //.  xxii.  146 : 

oMi 

Tci'xcos  oiir  6irifc  irar*  &/ui|trby  itnr^^irro, 

*  //.  xxii.  147-156: 

icpovyit  9*  Tfcoyov  KdK\if^6t0f  HwBa  r«  mtyai 
9oial  iandffffotHri  ^KOfiMpov  9atfi€irros- 

yiyvrru  4^  minjis^  &s  cl  irvp^f  alBofihoio  • 
^  8*  4r4pvi  04p€X  Tpop4fi  c/iriMa  x^'^^Cpy 
1^  X*^w  ^XFdi  ^  H  Wf'or  Kpwrrdw^' 
tvSa  8*  iw*  tdndwtf  tKw^oI  €ftp4fs  iyyhs  Uurip 
KoXoX  Kdtvtoiy  ti$t  €Xfiara  aiyaX6€ina 


ir\{fvt<rKov  Tpdtwp  ft^oxoi,  iroAoi  re  06yaTp^s 
rh  TpXw  4x*  ftp^yriSj  xphf  4\B§ttf  vTof  *Axai«r. 

•  0(f.xiv.  472-475: 

iXA*   8t€   8^  fi*  lK6fi§<r$a  irorl  xr6\tM  aJwv  t€ 

TflXOJ, 

tiy  96yaKas  iral  cAof,  6wh  rcvxc^-i  irevTi|«TCf 

»  //.  X.  466, 467 : 

8/cXoy  8*  /ir2  ffiifU  r*  l^ir«r. 

ffvfifidp^as  lf6raMa  fivpUais  r*  4piBiik4as  ^ovs. 

•  //.  X.  274-277  : 

To7tn  9h  9€^ihf  litcty  4p€0iihy  4yyhs  69o7o 
TlaWhs  *A&iipai7i  *  rol  8*  obie  XBov  l^SaXfiourtw 
r^Kra  8i*  ip^rtdriv,  iWii  Kkdy^tan-os  ftirov^ar* 
Xcup«  8i  r^  6pyiff  *O8v0-€vs,  iipSro  8*  *A$4iwp, 
»  //.  vii.  60 : 

^ir/f»  4^*  6^\i  warphs  Aibt  aAyi6xoto. 
»•  //.v.  693: 
§T<rav  6t*  aiyt6xoto  Aihs  X€ptK€t\?i4X  ^nrpf' 
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shape  of  Ynltnrea  {VtJiur  barbcUus),  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  battle.^ 
Under  this  <lnrf^  the  wonnded  Sarpedon  is  deposited  by  his  companions.' 
Here  also  Hector  and  Agamemnon  awaited  each  other.^  Leaning  on  this 
^ifyo?,  Apolloy  enveloped  in  fog,  encoitrages  Agenor  to  fight  against 
Achilles.^  Bnchholz '  mentions  that,  according  to  Miqnel,*  ^17709  is  not 
a  beech,  as  has  been  generally  understood,  but  an  oak  (Quercus  escnlvs), 
whilst  Enchholz  recognizes  in  it  a  chestnnt-tree  {Fagus  ca8tanea\^  and 
Braon'  a  yalonea-oak. 

Professor  Virchow,*  in  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  Trojan  <f>r)y6(;y 
Beans  rather  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  tree  meant  is  the 
Carpinus  Betulus,  L.,  which  in  Germany  is  vnlgarly  called  Buche  (beech). 
"  I  foond  it,"  he  says,  "  everywhere  in  the  Troad ;  in  the  plain  as  well 
as  in  the  mountains.  In  opposition  to  the  real  or  red  beech,  it  is  called 
white  beech  or  small  beech  {Weis^-Hage-^  or  Hain-buche^  which  even  in 
Germany  reaches  a  height  of  70  ft.  In  ancient  times  the  opinion  seems 
to  have  been  prevalent  that  the  (fnryS^  of  the  Utad  was  an  oak-tree.  In 
fiToiir  of  this  are  the  acconnts  of  the  existence  of  very  ancient  ifyrryoi 
before  Diom.  Theophrastos ^®  mentions  'the  ^1770/  at  Ilium  on  the 
Umh  of  Has,'  among  the  trees  which  were  known  for  their  great  age, 
being  already  spoken  of  by  the  '  mythologists.'  In  manifest  connection 
with  this  remark  of  Theophrastus,  Pliny  ^  expresses  himself  in  the 
following  manner  in  a  passage  in  which  he  treats  of  very  ancient 
trees :  '  Joxta  nrbem  (Ilinm)  quercus,  in  Hi  tumulo  tunc  satae  dicuntur, 
cnm  coepit  Ilium  vocari.*  Here  apparently  <f>f}yov<;  has  been  rendered  by 
yuerew.  But,  whatever  value  may  be  attributed  to  the  statement  or  to 
the  translation,  at  all  events  the  question  is  here  of  a  number  of  trees, 
md  we  cannot  derive  from  it  a  decision  as  to  the  one  ifnfyo^  before 
nium." 

Behind  Hium  extended  a  plateau  called  the  Ilian  or  Heian  Plain  (lleBiop 
IXjJiw),*  whence  the  heights  of  Ida,  overgrown  with  shrubs,  could  easily 
he  reached.'  From  these  heights  flowed  a  river,  probably  the  Scamander, 
in  which  Agenor  thought  to  bathe  if  he  could  escape  from  Achilles.* 

Below  the  wall  in  the  plain  was  a  wheat-field,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
hefore.  At  a  distance  from  Troy,  near  the  Simois,  was  the  hill  called 
CaUicolone.     Ares,  like  a  black  storm,  commands  the  Trojans,  shouting 


'/triL  58-60:  ^  Homer.  Horcu 

aiVip*  *A0i|m/i|  t€  §cai  ipyvp^o^os  *Air6\Xwy  '  Flora  Horner.^  Progr.  p.  14. 

4{«a#i|r,  tffiffiM  4ouc6Tts  aiyvwiouny  *  Jul.  Braun,  Homer  und  sein  ZeUaiter^  S.  9. 

fVYV  ^*  H^^  wterp^  Aihs  tuyUxoio,  *  BeUrage  xur  Lande$kunde  der    ThnUt  pp. 

*  /4  T.  692,  693 :  72-78. 

•I  fihf  Up*  krri$€w  lU^nrni^  ^Mi  iraipot  **  TheophrMti  Eresii  de  Hist  Plants  iv.  14: 

^rar  W*  aiyUxoto  Ai^  iF*puca\X4t  ^ir/ip-  ^ir/o^r  hi  rhs  kv  *l\(^  riis  M  rod  ''l\ov  fti^- 

*  IL  xi.  170,  171 :  /AaT05. 

^*  ^c  9j^  XouiCff  re  v^Xof  koL  ^ifiyhp  iKorro,  *  **Cajas  Plinias  Secondus,  Histor,  JVaii(r.(ed. 

ytifat^  Itrrarro,  koX  iJiX'fiXovs  iuf4fUfi^off.  Bipont.  1783X  xvi.  88/' 

«  JL  XXL  547-549 :  *  //.  xxi.  558 : 

h  /uwd  KpeuMff  Bdpaos  $d\f,  wkp  i4  ol  aetnit  ^vyta  %fits  %*hlo¥  ^WfiXovj  6^p*  &v  XK»fiat. 

fmi,  ivms  $ev6TOio  fiap^ias  K^pas  iiXdXKOt,  *  JL  xxi.  559 : 

fny¥  KotXqtipor'  ccjccUinrro  8*  4p*  ^//m  irokhf,  "iJijs  rt  ianifiovs,  jcori  tc  ^wirfiXa  iv». 

*  L  Bachholz,  Homer,  Koam.  wnd  Geogr,  pp.  *  11,  xxi.  560  : 

322,  323.  iow4pios  5*  hy  twura  \o€0<rd/i€vos  irorafio7o, 

L 
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now  from  the  Acropolis  of  Troy,  now  from  Callicolone.*  The  Trojans, 
thus  excited  to  battle  by  Ares,  stood  on  the  ffpaxrfiof;  ireBioio^  which  is 
generally  translated  by  ^'  hill  in  the  plain."  But  this  translation  is,  in 
my  opinion,  altogether  wrong :  first,  because  there  is  no  separate  ele- 
vation in  the  Plain  of  Troy ;  secondly,  because  philologically  the  words 
can  only  mean  ''  rising  of  the  plain ; "  and,  thirdly,  because  the  sense  of 
the  three  Homeric  passages  in  which  these  words  occur  does  not  admit 
of  such  a  translation.  We  read  in  the  Hiad :  •  "  Awake,  0  son  of  Tydeus ; 
why  dost  thou  indulge  in  sleep  all  night  ?  Hearest  thou  not  how  the 
Trojans  are  encamped  cttI  Opaxr/JL^  weSloio,  near  the  ships,  and  that  now 
but  a  small  space  keeps  them  oflf?"  In  another  passage'  we  read: 
"The  Trojans  drew  up  eTrJ  Opaxjfjb^  ttcBIou),  around  great  Hector  and 
blameless  Polydamas."  In  both  these  passages  the  Opwafio^  ireSioio  is 
the  site  of  the  Trojan  camp,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scamander,  already 
referred  to  in  the  Eighth  Book  (w.  489-492),  where  we  read  as  follows  : 
"  Illustrious  Hector  then  called  an  assembly  of  the  Trojans,  having  con- 
ducted them  apart  from  the  ships  on  (the  bank  of)  the  eddying  river,  in 
a  clear  space  where  the  ground  was  free  from  corpses;  and,  alighting 
from  their  horses,  they  listened  to  his  speech."®  In  these  verses  no 
suggestion  is  made  that  the  site  of  the  Trojan  camp,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Scamander,  was  higher  than  the  plain.  We  find  the  words  dpoxr/to^ 
weBloco  a  third  time  in  the  Iliad :  "  Thus,  0  son  of  Peleus,  around  thee, 
insatiable  of  battle,  stood  the  Achaeans  armed,  beside  their  curved  ships, 
and  the  Trojans,  on  the  other  hand,  iirl  Optoafi^  weSioio"  •  Here  also 
the  words  indicate  the  site  of  the  Trojan  camp,  which  has  been  previously 
described  in  II.  xviii.  256 :  "  In  the  plain  near  the  ships,  for  we  are  far 
away  from  the  wall " — showing  that  the  site  of  the  camp  was  in  the  level 
plain  near  the  ships.  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  these 
three  cases,  the  poet  mentions  the  site  of  the  Trojan  camp  in  opposition 
to  the  site  of  the  Oreek  camp,  which  latter  was  situated  on  the  shore 
of  the  Hellespont.  Consequently  the  only  possible  translation  of  the 
Op(oafjLo<;  ireiioui  would  be  "  the  Upper  Plain,"  which  rises  a  little,  but 
has  no  elevations  in  the  shape  of  hills. 

Before  the  city,  but  a  little  sideways  from  the  Plain  of  Troy,  there 
stood  in  a  free  space  a  high  tumulus,  called  by  men  Batieia,  whilst  the 
gods  called  it  the  sepulchre  of  the  swift  Myrin6 ;  here  the  Trojans  and 
their  auxiliaries  arrayed  their  troops.^^    Myrine,  according  to  Strabo,  was 


»  //.  XX.  51-53 : 
alt  8*  "kfn^t  MpttBfiff  ip^fu^  \ai\ain  Xaos, 
b^h  Kvr''  hcpordrrii  if6\ios  Tp^taffi  ircAc^w, 
&AAOTC  iriip  ^fi6€tm  Bio»¥  M  YLoXKacoXAtnif, 

«  X.  159-161 : 
''E7p€0,  Tv^ios  vU-  ri  xdyrvxop  fhryov  Awrclr  / 
oiit  iUtSf  its  Tp&€s  iwl  Spttafi^  mUloio 
(ttrroi  &7x<  y^&yi  ixtyos  8*  fri  x^^  iptixtt  ; 

»  //.  xi.  56,  57 : 
Tpw€s  8*  ai0'  Mpc0$fv  M  Bpwrfi^  %^loio, 
"EtCTOpd  r'  ifupl  fi4yay  ical  a/jiifioya  IIovAvSiC- 
fAorra, 

•  //.  viii.  43G-492  : 
Tptltwv  aZr*  iyopiiy  irot4itraro  <pal9ifios  "Eictm^, 


4^  Xmrvy  8*  inrofidyrts  4if\  x^^iv  tivBo^f  Kmouof. 

•  //.  XX.  1-3 : 
£$  ot  fi^v  TopiL  rfivcl  Kopcfwiffi  Bmp>4i<raorro 
iifi^l  v4y  \lri\4os  vU,  /i^x^r  4uc6prrrw  'Axofij 
Tpw€s  8'  tM  irlpttdtv  litX  Bpmfffi^  irc8(aio. 

>•  //.ii.  811-815: 
f<m  8^  ris  trpawdpotSf  x6ktos  tdirua  tcoXmdnh 
4v  irc8^y  dir^cvtfc,  iF§pi9pofios  Ma  md  fpBoy 
r^y  ^  rot  Mp€s  BttrUuttf  irucX^icovtf'tr, 
iBianeroi  h4  re  <r^/Mi  xoXviTKdpBiJUHO  VLvpirns 
4vOa  r&r*  Tpw4s  re  9i4itpt$€v  ^8*  4wUovpOi. 
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held,  from  her  epithet  iroXua-fcapOfLo^  ("  racer  "),  to  be  one  of  the  Amazons ; 
this  epithet  being  given  to  horses  from  their  swiftness,  and  Myrine  was 
80  called  from  her  swiftness  in  driying  the  chariot.^  But  Professor 
Sayce  tells  me  that  he  fancies  Myrine  to  be  identical  with  the  Amazon 
Smyrna,  that  is,  a  name  of  Artemis-Cybele,  the  Amazons  having  been  in 
the  first  instance  the  priestesses  of  this  Asiatic  goddess.  Myrine  was  the 
name  of  a  town  in  Lemnos,  as  well  as  of  another  on  the  coast  of  Mysia, 
40  stadia  to  the  south  of  Grynion,  and  Smyrna  or  Samoma  was  an  old 
appellation  of  Ephesus,  whose  foundation  was  ascribed  to  the  Amazons. 
Myrrha,  a  name  of  the  Oriental  Aphrodite,  is  but  a  form  of  Smyrna,  n 
bdng  assimilated  to  the  preceding  r. 

Homer  further  mentions  the  tumulus  of  Aesyetes,  from  the  top  of 
which  Polites,  son  of  Priam,  trusting  to  the  rapidity  of  his  feet,  sat 
waiting  until  the  Achaeans  should  rush  forward  from  the  ships.'  This 
tomalos  must  therefore  necessarily  be  sought  between  Ilium  and  the 
Greek  camp.  The  son  of  Aesyetes,  Alcathous,  was  married  to  the  daughter 
of  Anchises,  Hippodameia.^ 

At  a  certain  distance  before  Ilium  was,  as  already  stated,  the  con- 
flnoLce  of  the  Scamander  and  the  Simois,  as  well  as  the  ford  of  the 
Seamander;  and  near  them  was  the  tumulus  of  Hus,  crowned  with  a 
pillar,  against  which  Paris  leant  when  he  shot  an  arrow  at  Diomedes 
and  wounded  him.^  This  position  of  the  monument  is  also  proved  by 
the  agora  which  Hector  held  far  from  the  ships,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Scamander,*  and  close  by  the  tumulus  of  Bus.*  It  was  between  the 
Greek  camp  and  the  Scamander,  for  the  thousand  watch-fires  of  the 
Trojan  camp  were  seen  between  the  ships  and  the  river.'  But  it  must 
be  distinctly  understood  that,  as  the  tumulus  of  Hus  was  situated 
between  the  Greek  camp  and  the  Scamander,  it  was  of  necessity  on  or 
near  its  left  bank,  which  is  an  important  circumstance  in  determining 
the  topography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy.  There  is,  however,  another  passage 
which  appears  to  contradict  this  again ;  for  Priam,  on  his  way  to  visit 
Achilles,  first  passes  the  tumulus  of  Hus,  and  then  reaches  the  ford  of 
the  Scamander,  where  he  waters  his  mules  and  horses.^  It  appears 
further  to  be  contradicted  by  the  passage  where  it  is  stated  that  Hector, 

'  Stnbo,  xti.  p.  573  :  4v  8^  r^  *IAiaic^  xt9i<f  <rr^A]7  K€KXi/x^yos  itMlpoKfittr^  M,  r^fifi^ 
n^^  ra  t^rip  ^r  hrropown  fiiay  c7mu  tuv  "IXov  Aap9ai^idaOy  xaXtuov  lhifMy4fHnrros, 
*Afu(ipmviicrwiTii$4To»r€Ktuup6fuPM-€hffKdpe'  •  //.  viii.  489,  490  : 

9W  ^  roK^KopBfior  Siik  rh  iarh  ttjs  Iiviox^'ms       v6(r^i  yt&v  iyay^yj  xorofx^  ^t  Siv^crri. 
rixtn.  •  //.  X.  414,  415  : 

^  //.  ii.  791-794  :  "Ettrotp  fiiy  fitrh.  roi<rtv,  tffot  fiov\ri^6poi  ^ialr, 

iUmo  U  ^Soyyiir  vft  Uptdfuuo  TloXlTp,  fiovXAs  iSovAci^ci  $€lov  Tapk  a'fifucri  "lAov. 
If  Tp^^  ffKowhs  rf€,  ToBctitftptn  rtwotS^Sy  '  //.  viii.  560-563  : 

T4fi0^  /r*  itcparAr^  Aitnrfyrao  yfporros,  ricffa  fi^vrtyh  w€wf  iiU  EMoio  ^odwv 

^rfupt  iwrh-f  rsv^  k^imBufv  *KxaM)i.  Tp^p  KoUprt^p  wvph  <paipero  'lAu^t  xp6. 

*  IL  luL  427-429  :  X^^'  V  ^^  «'«Wy  wvpit  Kolero^  it\p  h^  kwivrtp 
fnf  Aiffvifrao  Burrpt^os  ^Kop  vl6Pf  cloro  rtpr^KOpra  a4\eu  mphs  ai0ofi4poio. 
W  'A}jdBoop-^r«V^0p6s  r  ^p  'Ayx^oroo,  •  //.  xxir.  349-351 : 

tfto^6mfp  V  Axvt€  BvyaerpSfp  'linrcSdfituaf,  oi  J*  ivtl  o^p  fi4ya  irrjfM  Top^^  *lkloio  KXatraop, 

*  IL  xi.  369-372 :  <rnj<rap  ip*  iifu6pov5  rt  ical  Tinrowy,  6<ppa  wtoi§p, 
ahhp  *A\4(qp9pos,  *E\4pffS  x6ins  ^Gic^/toio,  ip  iForofi^. 


TwMSp  frt  T^o  rtrait^rro,  iroqUpi  Xet&Py 
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who  was  fighting  on  the  left  of  the  battle  on  the  bank  of  the  Sea- 
mander,  knew  nothing  of  the  slaughter*  which  was  going  on  near  the 
tumulus  of  Ilus,  where,  according  to  II.  xi.  369-379,  Diomedes  had  been 
wounded  by  Paris. 

From  all  the  indications  of  the  Iliad  we  see  that  the  station  of  the 
ships  (Naustathmos)  and  the  camp  of  the  Greek  army  extended  along  the 
low  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  between  Gape  Sigeum  and  Cape  Bhoeteunu 
The  distance  between  these  two  heights  is  erroneously  stated  by  Strabo  " 
to  be  60  stadia,  whilst  Pliny  ^  gives  it  rightly  as  30  stadia.  As  before 
explained,  the  Scamander  must  have  fallen  into  the  Hellespont  through 
the  bed  of  the  present  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  close  to  Gape  Bhoeteum, 
The  1186  Greek  ships  were  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  but  the  available 
space  being  too  narrow,  they  were  placed  in  several  lines,  one  behind  the 
other,  and  used  partly  as  the  camp  and  fortifications,  the  stems  being 
turned  towards  the  land.  To  prevent  the  ships*  keels  becoming  rotten, 
they  were  put  on  stone  supports  {e)Qiara)  ;^  but  nevertheless,  after  nine 
years,  the  wood  and  the  ropes  of  the  ships  began  to  rot.'  The  troops 
of  each  tribe  lay  with  their  commander  behind  their  ships,  which  served 
them  as  a  protection.  The  ships  which  had  first  come  to  land  were 
drawn  furthest  up  the  shore  and  formed  the  first  line ;  the  later  comers 
were  arranged  in  the  second  or  third  line.^  At  the  two  extremities  of 
the  first  rank  were  the  ships  and  camps  of  Achilles  and  Ajax ;  the  former 
to  the  right,  at  the  foot  of  Gape  Sigeum,  the  latter  on  the  opposite  side.' 
To  the  right  of  Ajax  would  have  been  the  Athenians,  if  the  verse  in 
//.  ii.  558  had  been  genuine,  where  it  is  stated  that  Ajax  placed  his 
ships  where  the  Athenian  phalanxes  stood.^  But  this  verse  was  already 
in  ancient  times  considered  to  have  been  interpolated  by  Solon  or 
Pisistratus  on  political  grounds.  The  Athenian  fleet  under  Menestheus 
appears  to  have  been  further  on  in  this  line  towards  the  centre,  for 
they  defended  that  part  of  the  rampart  which  was  attacked  by  Hector 
and  Sarpedon ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  middle  gate.^  Further  on  in  the 
same  line  appear  to  have  also  been  the  ships  of  the  Boeotians,^  to  the 


»  n,  xi.  497-499 :  &tv'  Idp*  a\hs  xoXiris'  tAj  yitp  irpAras  irtZlot^ 

....  oM  x«  "Eitreffp  ttpvffai^,  wbrap  T€ixos  M  xpifi^atv  liScifiar. 

x€6$€r\  iwfi  pa  fidxtf   ^*   &purrfpit  fidpraro  obik  yhp  ohV  €hp6s  Ttp  ii»p  iivrfio-oro  xdaos 

irdurris,  alyiaXhs  yrjas  xo^^ciy,  artlyomo  8i  Xaol. 
6xOas  xkp  xorafwio  Ixofidvdpov.  *  //.  xi.  6-9 : 

^*  xiii.  p.  595  :  l<m  Si  rh  firiKos  rris  vapaXlas  ^  P*  ^  ficaadr^  Ho-k*  ycywv^fuy  itfi^or4p9ia€, 

ravrris  iarh  rod  *Poitciou  fi4xpi  ^lytiov  koI  rod  iifih^  iw*  Alavros  K\urlas  TtXafiuvidZaoj 

'Ax«AX^a»f    fjurfifuiTos    tvOvx\ooirruy    i^^Korra  ^8*  Iw*  *Ax«AA^oj,  rol  y  f<rx<opra  yijtu  kitras 

ara^ltttf.  tXpwmf^  ^fop4ri  iriavyoi  «cal  icdprtt  xc<f>«v* 

»  //.  N.  V.  33 :  "  fuit  et  Aeantium,  a  Rhodiia  «  //.  ii.  558  : 

conditum,   in   altero   coma,  Ajace  ibi  sepulto,  <rri|<r«  S*  6yuy  V  ^A^vaitav  trroyro  ^dKacyyts. 
XXX.  stad.  intervallo  a  Sigeo,   et   ipso  statione  ^  //.  zii.  331,  332 : 

classis  suae."  robs  8i  I9i»v  ptyria*  vlhs  Uer§mo  Mcyc<r6cv9- 

*  //.  xiv.  410  :  TOW  yiip  5^  Tphs  iripyov  firor  fcaic<(nrra  ^ipwrts. 
.  ,  .  ,  rdpa  woWdf  $od»v  ^xjJMfra  yrt&y,  •  //.  xiii.  685-689  : 

3  //.  ii.  134,  135  :  tvBa  Z\  ^oiioroX  vol  *\iov9%  iXxtx^rmv^Sy 

iw4a  t)\  fitfidcuri  Aihs  fityoKov  ivuunoiy  AoKpol  /ca2  ^0toi  fcol  ^5t/«(frrcf  'Zxtiol 

Kai  8^  9ovpa  (r^<n}irc  vt&y  Koi  ffrdpra  \4Kvyru,  awovBp  iinxta-ffovra  v^Stv  fx<*^i  <>^*  ^^iwrro 

*  IL  xiv.  30-34 :  cD^rox  kwh  a^Uv  ^KoyX  cficcXov  *£irropa  Vtov 
•roXKhv  yip  ^  iardM€V$€  fUxrit  f^p^o  rnts  o7  fikif  *KB^¥ai(a¥  irpoKtK€yfi4yoi. 
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left  of  whom  stood  the  Phoceans.'  Thus  the  Athenians  were  sncceeded 
by  the  Phoceans,  and  farther  on  to  the  right  followed  the  Boeotians; 
the  last  in  this  line  to  the  right  being  the  Myrmidons  nnder  Achilles. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  order  of  the  ships  in  the  second 
rank,  the  indications  contained  in  the  Iliad  being  too  slight.  Lenz^® 
supposed  that  in  this  line  were  the  Locrians  nnder  Ajax,  the  son  of 
OilenSy  the  Dolichians,  Epeians,  and  so  forth;  for,  according  to  the 
passage  already  quoted/  they  were  near  the  foremost  row,  whilst,  accord- 
ing to  another  passage,^  they  were  near  the  rear  line.  Agamemnon, 
Ulysses,  and  Diomedes  are  stated  to  have  drawn  their  ships  on  shore  far 
from  the  battle  :^  they  must  therefore  have  been  in  the  last  line,  which, 
as  Lenz  supposes,  they  filled  up  by  themselves.  In  the  middle  of  this  line 
was  the  little  fleet  of  Ulysses.^  Before  this  last  was  the  Agora,  which 
served  as  the  place  for  the  public  assemblies,  the  council,  the  military 
tribunal,  and  the  sacrifices  :^  here  were  the  altars  of  the  gods,*  especially 
that  of  Zeus  Panomphaeos,  on  which,  when  in  great  distress,  Aga- 
memnon sacrifices  a  fawn.^  This  Agora  must  have  extended  into  the 
second  line  of  ships,  for  the  whole  Greek  army  is  frequently  called 
hither  to  an  assembly.  As  the  people  sat  in  the  Agora,  there  must  have 
been  seats  of  stones  or  turf."  Nestor's  ships  and  tents  must  have  been 
in  the  hindmost  line,  as  it  is  expressly  stated  that  his  tent  was  on  the 
shore.*  It  appears  very  probable  that  Menelaus  was  encamped  close  to  his 
brother,  Agamemnon.  According  to  the  Boeotia  (or  Catalogue  of  Ships), 
Menelaus  came  with  the  sixty  ships  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  arrayed 
themselves  separately  (aTrdrepde) ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not  mixed  up 
with  Agamemnon's  troops,  but  formed  a  band  by  themselves.  Between 
the  ships  were  many  lanes  and  roads,^®  of  which,  as  Lenz  suggests,  the 
chief  ones  may  probably  have  extended  between  the  three  lines  of  ships, 
while  a  great  number  of  lanes  run  crosswise  between  the  ships. 

There  were,  writes  Lenz,^  no  tents  such  as  are  now  in  use ;  but  all 
the  troops  had  huts,*  which  were  probably  of  wood  and  earth  with  a  thatch 

•  IL  iL  525,  526 :  ola^ru  is  iiifftniv  hryofiiiVy  lya  xdyrts  'Axaiol 
«l  fLtr  ^utcfimp  ffrixas  Vrrarow  i/A^4xorrfs,  6<^BaXfAo7<ny  Vittai,  <rv  9k  <pp€irl  trfaw  laydys, 
Bmmrmw  8*  l/iirXi|v  ^  ipurrtpii  Bwp^ffiToino.  '  //.  xi.  808 : 

■*  C.  G.  Lentj  Die  Ebene  von  Troia;  Neu  Strelitz,  .  .  ,  if  9ii  Koi  <r^(  Bf&r  irer^^ixafro  $vfioL 
1798,  p.  193.                        >  //.  xiii.  685-689.  '  //.  viii.  249,  250 : 

«  //.  X.  110-1 13 :  wiip  <i  Aihs  $a/i^  ir€piKa\\4i  KdfifiaXt  ytfip6r, 

^  {ij€(pofUP)  Atarra  rax^  mtl  *vX4os  A/sjcifMy  Ma  irwQiJu^aitf  ZtivX  fd^taKoy  *AxeuoL 

Mw,  •  //.  ii.  86-99. 

4aa*  cf  Ttf  md  ro^fSc  fieroix^/uvos  Ka\4a€i€y,  •  //.  xi.  618-622  : 

Jrrt^cir  t*  AStarra  md  *l8o/i€y^a  itftucra  •  oi  J*  $r€  Z^  ickuririy  NijXiji^Scm  iuptKovrOf 

rmtr  yitp  v^€s  tacuf  iicaffrAru^  oM  fid\*  iyy^s roW  Qi4ffr«p  icctl  Max<ivy)  %«  Airc^^w- 

■  Ii.  xir.  29-31 :  X<m^o  x^'^^vtavy 

TvMHf  *OdiW€^  Tc  iral  *Arptlhis  'Ayafi^fww,  <rriyr^  irori  infoi)\v  irap^  ffty*  a\6s, 
««AX^  ydfi  y  Mitt€vO€  ttdxvf  ^^p^o  infts  '*  //.  x.  66  : 

0aF*  If'  ixhf  woKk^s.  iroAAol  yiip  &yii  frrp<Kr6v  tlffi  K^XtvOot, 

•  II.  Till.  222-226 :  >  C.  G.  Lenz,  Die  Ebene  von  Troia,  pp.  200- 
#Tif  y  ^  *Od«r<r^of  fuyaitfir€i  yrit  fuXaimpj  203. 

%  y  iw  fiHTffdr^  4ffK€,  yty^if4fx€y  i^x^>€r4pv<r§  •  *  //.  xvi.  155,  156 : 

♦^  Ar*  AXtarros  icXurias  T^XofiwvidiaOy  Mvpfia6yas  9*  Ap*  i-KOiX^iA^vos  0<ifpri^€v  'Ax*^^<«'5» 

♦i*  ^r*  'AxiAAifOf  •  rol  ^'  tax"^^  »^«J  ^^^^  irdrras  iiyh  Kkicrlas  cvv  tcwx^tiv 

ffljpwimy,  ilwop4^  wtavwoi  iral  KapT€l  x^^^*  ^^^  ^^-  xxiii.  Ill,  112  : 

•  //.  xix.  172-174:  ovpriis  r*  &rpv¥*  koI  iydpas  a^ffitif  dkriy 
.  ,  ,  Tk9i  9mpa  Ib^  ii^pwr  *Ayafi4nyav  -KivroOtv  iK  kXktmv, 
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of  rushes.  The  chief  had  probably  his  tent  in  the  foremost  line  of  his 
troops :  this  is  certain  as  regards  the  tent  of  Ulysses,  in  front  of  which  a 
lane  passed,  and  the  Agora  commenced.  All  the  tents  or  huts  of  the 
chiefs  must  have  been  more  or  less  like  that  of  Achilles,  which  is  described 
in  the  24th  book  of  the  Iliad.  It  was  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  of 
posts,  and  had  a  gate  which  shut  with  a  bar.^  Inside,  around  the  hnt, 
was  a  court,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  an  altar,  for  here  Achilles 
prayed  to  Zeus  and  poured  out  libations  of  wine.*  The  hut  proper,  called 
oZ/to9,*  and  fieXaOpov,^  but  usually  KkLalrj,  was  surrounded  by  an  open 
vestibule,  which  rested  on  posts,  and  was  called  irpohofio^  ^  and  aXdovaa,^ 
from  which  the  halP  was  entered  by  an  opening  called  irpoOvpov^^  or  OvpcL} 
The  hall  was  probably  decorated  with  trinkets  won  as  booty.'  In  this 
sense  we  may  probably  explain  the  glittering  walls  in  the  tent  of  Idomenens.^ 
Behind  the  hall  were  chambers,  which  served  partly  for  storing  the 
treasures,  partly  as  a  habitation  for  the  female  slaves  and  concubines ; 
here  also  Achilles  and  Patroclus  had  their  separate  chambers.*  The 
huts  had  a  thatch  of  woolly  rushes.^  There  must,  besides,  have  been 
in  the  court  sheds  for  chariots  and  stables  for  the  horses,  of  which 
Achilles  possessed  a  whole  stud;^  also  stables  for  oxen,  sheep,  goats, 
and  swine,  as  for  meat-eaters  like  the  Greeks  a  considerable  stock  of 
cattle  was  indispensable. 

Near  the  ships  of  Ulysses,  and  along  the  shore  as  far  as  thoee  of 
Agamemnon,  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  space ;  for  the  races 
with  horses  and  chariots,  as  well  as  the  other  funeral  games  to  the 
memory  of  Patroclus,  were  held  there.    Here  also  was  an  elevated  seat 


»  n.  xxiT.  452-456  : 
iift/^X  94  ol  fi€yd\ritf  a^X^y  xoiii<raif  iycueri 

tlKdrwoSy  rhv  rpus  fi^¥  iwif^fftffKov  *Axcuo/» 
rpus  f  iyaolytffKou  fieydKriy  icXiifia  OvpdwF, 

•  11.  xvi.  231,  232  : 

€6xer*  Ivcrra  trriis  iiiiTtp  tpK^i,  AfT/Sc  94  otvov 
oOpayhy  c/(rari8c6y  •  A(a  S*  oO  \d0t  rtpwucdpawov, 
•//.  xxiT.  471,  472: 

.     .     .     .     yipatf  J'  l$hs  kUv  oticov, 

•  II.  ix.  639,  640 : 

....     (fir  8'  tAooy  $¥$€o  0Vfi6y, 

at8«(r(rai  9h  fi4\a0po¥. 
'II.  xxiv.  673,  674: 
ot  /i^v  JS^*  iv  iFpo96fi^  96fiov  ain66i  Koiti4i<rarro, 
Knpv^  ical  Tlplafios^  irvKivh.  ^ptffl  /x^§*  fx<"^<s. 

•  //.  xxiv.  643,  644 : 

ij  P\  'Ax«A€i>j  9*  hrdpotffuf  I9h  9fxvp<rt  KdKtvaw 
94fiyt*  6ir*  al0o6<rp  B4fi€9m  mU  ^ca  leoAci. 

•  //.  xxiv.  647  : 

«}    9*   Xffay    4k  fi€ydpoto   9dos   fierii   x^P^^*^ 

Uxo^^^i  •  •  • 
»•//.  xix.  211,212: 

5s  HOI  iyl  K\t<rlp  9flkuyfi4yo5  6^4l  X^^^^ 
K(7raij  ivit  irp6Bupov  r€rpafifi4yos. 
»  //.  xxiv.  571,572: 
«$  4par\  (9(iff(y  8*  6  y4pwy  koI  4irtidero  fivBtp- 
nriy(i*Tis  8*  oUoio  \4wv  &$  iXro  Ovpa(f. 


«  //.  xxiii.  558-561 : 
*ArrlKox*t  c^  f^"  94i  /uc  iccXcikts  dOcoB^p  iXXo 
Ehfi4i\^  iirtiowu,  4yi»  94  jcc  $cai  rh  Tt\4ao'm. 
8i^«  ol  Bt&priKa  rhy  'A<rrcpoinuoy  itwrtiptttfy 
Xd^Ktoy,  f  x4pt  x^^f^  ^atiyov  Keur<rir4poio. 

»  //.  xiii.  261 : 
.  .  ,  ,  4y  ic?u<rip  wphf  iytl^uL  wo4Ju^wy6myra, 

•  //.  ix.  663-669  : 

oJbriip  'AxtAXcirs  €58c  /tvx^F  «cA«<rri|y  ^Miktcv  • 
Ty   8*  tpa  irttpKar4\€KT0  yvy4i,  riiy  hwfiSO^y 

Hyty, 
^Spfiojrros  Bvydrrip  Aio/x^8i}  KoXXtirdppos. 
UdrpoKkos  8*  kr4pwBw  i\4^0pro  •  iriip  V  Apa  ical  r^ 
'^I^  4t(wyos,  r4iy  ol  w6p€  87os  'Ax<AAc^f 
"Zicvpoy  i\&y  cuVcTar,  'Eyv^of  vroKltBpoy. 
oi  8*  8t€  8^  K\urlfi<rty  4y  'Arpdiao  y4voyroy  .  .  . 

//.  xxiv.  675,  676  : 
a(niLp  'Ax<A.A(2rf  tlSt  fivxf  Kkuriris  tlnrfiicTov  • 
T^  84  Bpiffrits  irap€\4^aro  KaWtKdppos. 

•  //.  xxiv.  450,  451  : 

.     .     .     .     iirkp  HoBvwtpBw  tpe^oM 
Kaxy4i*yr*  6po^oy  \(tfi»y6B€w  &^^<rarrcs. 

•  H  xix.  281 : 

Xmrovs  8'  tls  iy4\fiy  tKwrw  Btpixovr^s  i^owof. 

//.  ii.  775-778 : 
....  Xmroi  84  irap*  Epfuurty  otaiy  cfceurros, 
\wrhy  4p(irr6/i§yoi  4Kf6Bpewr6y  rt  a4Xivoy, 
•or  Off  ay y  fyfAotra  8*  c?  weirvKa4rfi4ya  K€tro  iwdtcrvy 
4y  K?U(rips» 
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{vepitnr^,''  as  in  Nestor's  tent,  from  the  top  of  which  Idomeneos  looked 
m  at  the  games.  Here  on  the  projecting  shore  were  raised  the  tumulus 
of  Patroclus  and  at  a  later  period  that  of  Achilles.®  There  was  also  an 
tncdent  sepulchral  monument,  or  goal  of  a  hippodrome,  consisting  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  with  two  white  stones  on  either  side/  and  near  it  a  road 
hollowed  out  hy  the  winter  rain." 

For  nine  years  the  ships  of  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  their 
sole  fortification,  but  then,  after  the  first  battle  of  the  Biad,  by  the 
ftdyice  of  Nestor,  a  common  tumulus  was  erected  in  front  of  the  ships 
oyer  the  ashes  of  all  the  dead,  to  which  was  joined  a  high  wall  with 
towers,  and  before  it  was  dug  a  deep  moat.^  The  wall  was  built  of 
earth,  into  which  were  rammed  trunks  of  trees  and  stones  to  give  it 
greater  solidity.'  It  had  wooden  towers,'  and  in  or  close  to  them  were 
gates.*  On  the  wall  and  the  towers  were  breastworks  (eirdX^et^),  which 
projected  from  the  wall  like  steps  {Kp6<r<rcu);  also  buttresses  ((rrfj\ai, 
vpo$)JjTe;\  serving  to  protect  and  consolidate  the  wall.^  There  seem 
to  haye  been  only  three  gates.  Between  the  wall  and  the  moat  was 
i  path,*  in  front  of  which  a  stockade  or  thick  row  of  palisades  was  stuck 
into  the  edge  of  the  moat,  in  order  to  render  the  approach  still  more 
difficult  to  the  enemy.^ 

I  have  further  to  mention  the  wall  of  Herakles  (t€?j^  a^ixurov 
*Hpa«X^),*  called  also  atcoinri^^  a  sort  of  rampart  which  the  Trojans 
and  Pallas  Athene  had  erected  for  the  protection  of  Herakles,  lest  the 
sea-monster  which  threatened  Hesion^  with  destruction  should  pursue 
him  from  the  beach  to  the  plain.  It  therefore  appears  to  have  been  near 
the  shore. 

'  II  xxiii.  451 :  »  //.  xii.  35,  36  : 

W»  >4^  k:r\n  &y£rof  &w4pTmTos  ip  w^punry,  t^€  9*  ik/i^l  ftdxn  ivoiHi  rt  SfS^i 

•  //.  xiiii.  125,  126 :  rcixof  Mfiiiroy,  ifoyix'C*  '^  Jo^pora  'rvfrywv. 
«*«  »■  V  Ar*  iurrris  fiiXKop  ixiaxtp^y  ^^^  V  *  ^^'  ^»-  338,  339 : 

'Axt\A«^  w^ffyovs  in^Ko{fs,  tl\ap  vn&v  tc  koX  air&y, 

^  01  ixiT.  80-82 :  and  436-438  : 

■^'  «^0£r<  9*  fmtra  /Uytuf  icai  ifi^fiotfa  rififiow  hcpvroif  in  tc8(ov,  irori  8*  alrrhv  rcTxor  iSct/tor 

Xc^tfr  ^Afytlmw  Upbs  arparhs  a/xMV^^*  ir^pyovs  ^  i^\if6s,  cTAo^  yri&p  rt  jca2  ain&y. 

^'^  fn  vpvirxoiapf  M  itAatci  'EAAiyoY^rry.  ip  8*  ainotvi  -rifXas  ivewoUop  tl  hpapvias, 
^  •  U.  xxiii  327-333  :  »  //.  xii.  258-260  : 

**▼!»«  iik»p  wUPf  Scror  t*  6pyvt\  6w^p  di^s^  icp6a'(ras  fiiv  icitpywv  fpuop,  xai  (p^vwop  iirdK^ttSf 

I  8^  ^  vf^Kift  •  rh  fup  9h  Kortar^trat  ifi$p<et  (TttjAoj  tc  xpofiXfiras  ifi6xX€0P,  hs  &p*  'Axaiot 

X«  li  rotf  Uir€pS€P  ipiip4iarai  96o  \9vkA  irptiras  ip  yalp  Biaap  ffintpat  lxM«Ta  wvpyotp, 
^^W9j^»  «ow,  X«w  r  lwT6ipofios  iLfupis-  *  H  ix.  67,  87  ;  xii.  64-66,  145  ;  xviii.  215, 

I  rn  r^  fip^TM  iroXoi  icarcer^er^mros^  228 ;  xx.  49. 

%fi'rt  piffffa  r4rwcTo  M  irpar4pwp  iofBptlnFmPy  '  B.  xiL  63-66 :  see  also  54-57  ;  vii.  941 ;  ix. 

nl  rnr  ripfurr*  iBiiKt  xoBdptais  Kos  'Ax<AAf ^.  350. 
"  //.  xxiii.  418-421 :  »  //.  xx.  145-148 : 

«7i^i  8*  lircira  rc?xof  4s  itfupixvrop  'HpOKhrjos  BtlotOf 

•T<2iWf  iM  KolXiis  IBcv  'ArrtXoxot  /i€Ptxdpnils.  ^A.rfy,  r6  ^d  ol  Tpwts  koX  IIoAAc^s  ^AB-fiPV 

r^Xf^  ^  ytuiiSf  f  x^^4piop  it\hp  tfittp  iro/coy,  o<ppa  rh  ic^of  inrtKwpo^vyf^p  aX(airoy 

H4^h^  HbHoj  fid$vpt  8^  X^P^^  iircufTo.  dinr^«  fity  at^airo  iir*  iiX6pos  xcS/orSc. 

*  //.  Til  327-347,  435-441.  •  //.  xx.  136,  137  : 

*  IL  xii  28,  29 :  &W*  ^n^'is  fUp  lircira  KaB€C<ifi€<r0a  Ki6pr€s 
•  •  .  .  ^«  8*  ipa  trdtrra  $€fuiXMi  K^fuuri  w4nir*P  4ic  xdirov  4s  ffKowi'fiP. 

ff^F^  mU  kimpy  rk  $4<rmp  iurf4orr€s  'Ax<uoL 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  TROY. 


As  Mr.  Gladstone  ^  rightly  remarks,  the  Dardanian  name  in  the  Iliad 
is  the  oldest  of  all  those  names,  found  in  the  Poems,  which  are  linked  by 
a  distinct  genealogy  with  the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war.  As  already  stated, 
Dardanus  was  called  the  son  of  Zeus  by  Electra,  daughter  of  Atlas,  and 
was  further  said  to  have  come  from  Samothrace,  or  from  Arcadia,  or 
from  Italy  ;^  but  Homer  mentions  nothing  of  this.  Dardanus  founded 
Dardania  in  a  lofty  position  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Ida;  for  he  was 
not  yet  powerful  enough  to  form  a  settlement  in  the  plain.  He 
married  Bateia,  an  Idaean  nymph,^  daughter  of  Teucer,  son  of  the  river 
Scamander,  and  begat  Ilus  and  Erichthonius,  who  became  the  richest 
of  all  mortal  men.  He  had  in  his  pastures  three  thousand  mares,  the 
offspring  of  some  of  whom,  by  Boreas,  produced  twelve  colts  of  super- 
natural swiftness.*  Having  married  Astyoche,  daughter  of  the  river 
Simois,  he  had  by  her  a  son  called  Tros.*^  This  latter,  who  became 
the  oponym  of  the  Trojans,  had  by  his  wife  Calirrhoe,  daughter  of 
the  Scamander,  three  sons,  called  Ilus,  Assaracus,  and  Ganymedes,  and 
a  daughter,  called  Cleopatra.*  Ganymedes  having  become  the  most 
beautiful  of  mankind  was  carried  away  by  the  gods,  and  made  the  cup- 


*  Homeric  Synchronism^  p.  122. 

'  Hellanicns,  Fragm,  129,  ed.  Didot ;  Dionjs. 
Hal.  i.  50-61;  Apollodor.  iii.  12.  1;  Schol. 
Iliad.y  xviii.  486 ;  Varro,  ap.  Servinm  ad  Virgil, 
Aeneid.  Hi.  167 ;  Cephalon.  Gergithius  ap.  Steph. 
Byz.  8.  Y.  *Apiirfiii. 

»  //.  XX.  215-218: 
Afipiatfop  ad  Tp&rop  r^Kero  P€^€\riytp4ra  Zc^f 
Kriiffff  Hi  Aap9ayifif'  Iwtl  olSwu  "IKios  Ifyfi 
iy  ircSr^f  iF€w6ki(Tro,  if6Xu  fi€p6irw  iuf$p^»Vf 
oXA.'  do*  6ir«p€las  ^Ktov  xoKtnrlheucos  "lUris. 

ApoUodorus,  iii.  12.  1  :  AdpSayos  Si  M  r^ 
0<iydr^  rov  AScA^ou  Xtnroifxtyos,  'Za/xoOp^ic/iy 
awoKiiK&y,  tls  tV  iyrltrtpa  Ijirtipoy  I^XBt,  Tav- 
ri)f  8i  ifi€uri\€V9  TtvKpos  iroroftoO  Xicafjuiy9pou 
Kcd  ftifi^s  *l8a(as,  iup*  oZ  koX  ol  rV  X^P^"^ 
yffi6fitvoi  TcuK/KN  rpoiniyoptiorro,  'Txoi€x&€U 
8i  6iri  rov  fiatri\4o»s  icol  Xafiitv  fi4pos  Trjs  yiis 
Koi  riir  iK€iyov  Bvyaripa  BcCrctov,  Adp^twov 
iicrurt  ir6\iy.  rtk^xfriiffarros  i^  Ttvtcpovy  rijy 
X«^pay  Sircurav  Aof^atflav  /K<CA.c<rc. 

*  //.  XX.  219-229: 

A^f^ai^os  ad  r4K€$*  vlhy  *Epix96yioy  /SoiTiA^a, 
hs  bii  iupy(i6Taros  ytytro  ByrfrSty  iyBpfoirwy  • 


rov  rpurxiXuu  Tinroi  {Xot  xdra  fiovKo\4orro 
B^iXtuu,  T^Xouruf  iiya\k6fifyai  itroKpatr, 
rdny  koI  Bop^ifs  ifpdffiraro  fiocKOfuydmy  * 
tinr^  S'  tltrdfityos  7rap€\4^aro  $cvayoxalrpj 
at  8*  ^0Kwr<rdfjL9ym  (htKoy  SvoircUdcica  x4\ovs, 
at  9*  trrt  fily  VKtpr^w  M  (tt^upow  Jkpovpoof  • 
JSucpw  Iw*  iufBtplKtay  Kopwhy  B4oy,  Mk  icariickwyy 
kKK*  $r§  S^  (FKipr^w  hr'  thp4a  y&ra  BaXdvoiiSt 
tuepoy  M  ^riyfuya  k\hs  iroKtoio  BUffKov. 

^  ApoUodorus,  iii.  12.  2:  r*yofi4ywy  8i  airr^ 
{Aapidytp)  xal9»y  "iKov  teat  *EpixBoytov  "lAos 
fji^y  oZy  &irais  i.ir4Bcaf€y  *  *EptxB6yios  Si  8iat({(£- 
fA«yos  rify  ^offiKtlay,  yfifuu  *A<rrv6xw  '''h'' 
litUtyroSy  rtKyoi  TpAa. 

//.  XX.  230: 

Tp&a  8*  *EptxBdytos  r4Krro  Tpti^aau^  ftnucro. 

•  Apollodoinia,  iii.  12.  2 :  otrros  (Tptis)  irapar 
Ka$iw  r^y  iScuriAc^ay,  r^y  ftir  X'^^9^  ^  kavrov 
Tpoiw  iKdXtat.  Ka2  yiifJMs  KaKtfifSriy  ripf 
^KafidyZpoVy  yeyy^  Bvyar4pa  fiky  KAcoritrpar, 
ircuSar  Si  "IKoy  koX  ^AfftrdpoKoy  ical  Toioi/ii^r. 

//.  XX.  231,  282: 
Tptths  S*  al  Tp«<f  iroIScf  ifAvfioyts  4^ty4yoyro, 
'*l\6s  t'  *Kc(Tdpatc6s  rt  Koi  iunlBtos  Vayvfi^tis. 
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bearer  of  2JeTisJ  who  gave  to  Tros,  as  the  price  of  the  youth,  a  team  of 
immortal  horses.^  From  Una  and  Assaracns  the  Trojan  and  Dardanian 
lines  diverge :  the  former  proceeding  from  Has  to  Laomedon,  Priam  and 
Hector ;  the  latter  from  Assaracns  to  Capys,  Anchises  and  Aeneas.* 

Ilns  went  to  Phrygia,  where  he  arrived  during  the  games  instituted 
by  the  king,  in  which  he  took  part,  and,  having  conquered  in  wrestling, 
received  from  the  king,  as  his  prize  of  victory,  fifty  youths  and  fifty 
maidens.  The  king  also  gave  him,  in  accordance  with  an  oracle,  a  cow 
of  many  colours,  directing  him  to  build  a  city  in  the  place  where  the 
animal  should  lie  down.  Hus  therefore  followed  the  cow,  which  lay 
down  on  the  hill  of  the  Phrygian  At^,  where  he  built  Ilium.  Having 
prayed  to  Zeus  to  give  him  a  favourable  sign,  on  the  following  day 
ho  saw  lying  before  his  tent  the  Palladium,  which  had  fallen  from 
heaven  (SuTreris;).  It  was  three  cubits  (^^ft.)  long,  its  feet  were 
joined;  in  its  right  hand  it  held  an  uplifted  lance,  in  its  left  a  distaff 
and  spindle.^® 

In  Homer  Ate  is  represented  as  the  personified  power  of  infatuation 
and  delusion,  and  is  the  pernicious  eldest  daughter  of  Zeus.^^  She  is 
strong  and  swift ;  ^  Hesiod  mentions  her  among  the  children  of  Eris ;  ^ 
she  walks  with  her  light  soft  feet  over  the  heads  of  men.^  At  the 
birth  of  Herakles  she  caused  even  her  own  father,  Zeus,  to  swear  an 
over-hasty  oath,  in  consequence  of  which  he  seized  her  by  the  hair  in 
his  wrath  and  cast  her  out  of  Olympus,  swearing  a  mighty  oath  that 


'  //.  XI.  233-235  : 
ts   (r«rv/d^8i|s)  8^   KdWiaros  yivero   0yrfr&v 

tW  kojL  ianip€lilfayTo  9€o\  Ait  otvoxotitMU^, 
miXX€0s  ^b^Ka  olo,  V  iBaifdrourt  fitrtlji. 

ApoUodonis,  iii.  12.  2:  rovrov  fihif  oZy  8t& 
KdAXas  iu^opwdiras  Zths  8i'  &€roi;,  9€w  ciwox&ov 

At  first  Ganymedes  b  mentioned  as  cap«bearer 
of  the  gods,  and  particularly  of  Zeus,  in  the  place 
of  Hebe  (see  Virgil,  Aeneid.  i.  28) ;  afterwards, 
especially  since  Pindar,  he  is  said  to  hare  been 
beloved  by  Zeus,  KdW^os  Africa.  In  the  same 
vay,  IB  Odys.  r.  121,  Orion,  in  Odys,  xv.  251, 
Kleitos,  and  in  Apollod.  iii.  2, 4  (see  H,  xL  1) 
Tithonns,  is  carried  off  by  £o6  on  account  of 
his  beauty. 

*  Uellanictts,  Fragnu  146.  Apollodortix, 
ii.  5,  9 :  Ta^ifr  ('H<ru(yi}ir)  V^^v  iKKtiiiivnv 
'HfmacX^s-,  iv4<rx^T0  <rci<rc<i'  oAHiVy  ci  ritstmrovs 
wmp^  Amofi49arTOf  X^croi,  hs  6  Zths  iFOiy^y  Trjs 

11.  ▼.  2<>a-267 : 
Tiff  ydp  rm.  7crf ^9,  l^r  Tpvit  irc/>  9vp6inra  Ztis 
^mx'  «Jef  »»o^  rorw/i^fOf  •  o0ycic'  ipurtoi 
tmtWf  leiroi  $aaaf  hi^  ^d  r*  ^i\i6v  re. 

•/^  XI.  236-240: 
*IA«f  V  ai  r4K^  vihv  kfAifioya  Aaofi49oin'ay 
fimtfirimr  9*  Apa  TtBmvh/w  rixtro  Tipia4i6v  re, 
A^nrar  re  KAvr/or  ^  'iK^riovd  r'  i(p¥  "Aprios  * 
^htwipaicm  tk  Kcbrw*  %  9'  ip*  * kyx'^^'"!^  '''^'^^ 

vtuta- 


cturiip  $fi*  *Ayxi(^'nSi  Uptctfios  J'    ^ex*  "Eicropa 
9toy, 

**  ApoUodorus,  iii.  2,  3 :  ^IXos  9k  *ls  ^pvylw 
iupUQ6iuvoSj  ical  KceraXafiiiV  inrh  rov  fioffiKdus 
abr66i  re$ftfi4vov  iiy&pa,  vuc^  vcUiy  *  Koi  \a^v 
diBKoy  W€rr4iKorra  Koipovs  ical  K6ptts  rks  1<ras, 
96yros  abr^  rov  fieuriKdoos  Korii  xfi^^t*^^  ^^ 
fiovv  -KoudKriVy  Koi  ^pdacanos,  iv  f-rtp  hy  ain^ 
ic\i0^  r6irtp,  ir6\tv  iert(fiyf  tlwrro  ry  $ot.  *H  9h 
iufnKOfi4p7i  ix\  rhp  \cy6fiiyoy  r^s  .^pvylas  "Anji 
K6^oy,  KXivercu  •  Ma  ir 6\iy  Kriffas  "iKos,  ra:inr\y 
p,\y  "iKioy  iKdK€ff€,  Tf  9k  Ait  <niitfioy  €^|<£- 
fityof  ahr^  ri  ^i^vcu,  ficd*  7jfi4p<iy  rh  Suircr^s 
naWd9ioy  irph  ri|i  ffKtiyrjs  Ktifityoy  iQedaaro. 
''Hy  9k  ry  fi€y4$€t  rpimix^^  ^^Tt  9\  irairl.avfi- 
fi«$riic6sf  KeH  r^  fiky  8c|i$  96pv  9iiipiA,4yoy  ^xoy, 
rp  9k  ir4p(f  iiXeucdrriy  icol  ^pcueroy.  .    . 

"  //.  xix.  91-93  :  . 
itp4<r^  Aihs  Bvydrrip" Krri,  ^  irdyras  hScrai^'.  .  . 
oifKofi4yrij  ri)5  fi4y  if  aira\ol  ir<^($  •  ah  yhp  .lit* 

0C8€4  .... 

it^Amstou,    &AA'  Kfw    ^c    icar'    ky9p9kv^  icpdara 
fiaiytu 

>  //.  ix.  505-507  : 
il  9*  "Arri  <r9fyap4i  re  «ca2  iLprlros  •  otiy€Ka  irdaas 
iroA.A^i'  W€Kwpo$4€iy  <p0dy€i  94  re  iraeay  itt*  cHay 
fixdmrovtr*  kyBpwirovs, 

«  Theogonia,  230 : 

Awryopijiy^  "PiTtiy  re,  <rvy^$€as  iAX^Xj7<rii'. 

3  //.  xix.  91-93,  just  cited.  Sec  also  Khianus, 
ap,  Stob.  Mor.  iv.  p.  54. 
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she  should  not  return   thither;    and  she  quickly  fell    on  the  works 
of  men.* 

The  tradition  cited  above  from  ApoUodoros  is  confirmed  by  Lyco- 
phron*  as  well  as  by  Eustathius,*  Hesychius,'  and  Stephanos  Byzan- 
tinus.®  From  all  these  authorities  my  friend  Professor  Otto  Keller  • 
has  concluded  with  certainty  '^  the  existence  of  a  Phrygian  goddess 
Ate,  her  worship  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  ai3  well  as  on  a  second  hill 
on  the  river  Rhyndacus,  and  her  idol  which  fell  from  heaven,"  The 
Ilian  Athene,  who  originated  from  this  Ate,  appears  on  a  medal  as 
an  especially  Phrygian  goddess,  wearing  the  Phrygian  cap.  She  is 
distinguished  from  the  common  Greek  At6  or  infatuation,  who  is  a 
mere  abstraction,  by  the  epithet  17  ^pvyla.  Probably  she  was  related 
to  the  Phrygian  god  Atis  (Attis  or  Atys).  Owing  to  the  similarity  in  the 
sound  of  their  names,  after  the  conquest  of  the  land  by  the  Greeks,  Ate 
and  Athene  were  combined,  and  thus  originated  the  peculiar  Athene  Ilias 
with  the  Phrygian  cap,  spear,  torch,  and  owl.  The  non-Hellenic  torch 
was  replaced  by  the  distaflf  and  spindle.  In  the  Ephesian  Artemis  we  see 
before  us  a  very  non-Hellenic,  but  genuine  Asiatic  goddess,  confounded 
with  an  Hellenic  goddess;  nay,  a  goddess  overloaded  with  symbols  of 
maternity  confounded  with  a  virgin  goddess.  We  have  examples  of  the 
remoulding  of  the  names  of  Asiatic  deities  in  a  Greek  form,  amongst 
others,  in  Eileithyia-Yoledeth,  Moledeth,  Mylitta ;  or  in  Apollo  Ismenius, 
who  is  the  Phoenician  Eshmuu  ;  for  the  common  etymology  from  the 
Indo-European  ish,  '  desire,'  is   not  satisfactory.    Even  the  Zeus  Meili- 


*  //.  xix.  126-131 : 

avrUa  V  flA*  "'Atijv  kc^oX^s  \iirapoir\oKdfioio, 
Xv6ixtvos  ^pt&iv  fffij  ica2  &fio<r€  Kofntpby  BpKov 
fiil  -ror*  is  01/\vfiir6v  re  icoi  ohpc»hv  hffr^po^ma 
air  IS  i\f^f<r$M  "hrriWy  ^  vdvras  AStoi. 
At  clir^v  ip^i^tv  iar*  ohpwov  kffrtp6*vros 
XCif>l  irtpurrph^as  •  T(ix«  ''  1&c€T0  ipy*  iufBp^wtf. 

•  Alexandra,  28-30 : 

il  V  Mtov  ffx^wra  /9aicx<<ov  ffr6fxa, 
''Attis  Air'  tuepvy  fiovw\avoicTi<rrt0V  \6^oav, 
roMv  V  Ar*  Af>x^'  ^px!  'AXt^dy^pa  \6yw. 
See  Schol.  Vindobon.  L  ap.  Bachmann,  p.  15 : 
K6^os  -rpb  rov  iKoXuro  koL  "AKios  (probably 
instead  of  "Atioj);  and  Tzetzes:  (injj  ffyow 
fiKdfijis,  ^  tvofM  6povs,  \6^op  terns  koX  iSoinrXa- 
vdicTiffrov  r)\v  Tpoicuf  \4y€t  ....  Adp^otyos  Si 
JcoToicAva'/ioG  yeyov6Tos  4k  'Za/xoOp^icris  (if  ri^tf 
iiyTiir4pa  ynv  xtpaiovrtu  Kcd  riiy  vvy  Tpoicuf 
lffitW€  KTi(€ty.  Xptifffihs  Si  rovrov  Kuk{tMi  icri' 
(€ir  rhy  \6^0¥  rovrov  flvioy  fiKdfiriy  y€v4ff$ai 
rovroy  ro7s  atnhy  Karoud^wny.  iy  Upftiirtp  8i 
ifiayr€6<raro,  Hxp^^^  '^  ofrr^  6  Tlpifiira7os 
'AviJAAw  fi^  lerli^iy  rhy  \6^ov  rovrovy  Srris  yiip 
wrhy  I^T|.  9ih  Koi  Aiplktyos  Kw\v$t\s  abrhy  ovk 
(KTiCfy,  AAAA  r^y  virh  r^iv  "IStjv  Aapdayiay,  xp6- 
rtpoy  iKondy^pov  \6^ov  KoKovudyrjy,  ficuri\€6oyTos 
rArt  r&v  TpwXtc&y  fifpwy  Tc^pov  rov  2Kafidy9pov 
Kcd  'iSotcu  y6fi^s.  ol  Uxofidy^pov  r^y  0vyarr4pa 
Bdrtuu^  Xafiify  6  Adpiayos,  ^y  koI  6  AvK6^pay 
*  Apia  fitly  X^7€«,  y^yyf  "IKoy  iral  *Epix^6yioy  •  &y 


"iKos  Avals  TcAfWT^  'Eptx96yios  Ji  ^|  'Aarvdxyis 
rijs  ^tfi6€yros  y^yva  Tpwa,  Tp»hs  itaX  KoAXi^ 
P^s  TTJs  ^KOfidy^pov  "los  (sic)  jccd  ertpou  *Os 
"IXof  elf  ^pvylay  iXB^y  jcal  iey&ya  Inrh  rov 
fiatri\4t9s  r€$ufi4yoy  tbpity  yiK^  wdXtiy,  koX 
Kafiify  ix  rov  fiaffiX^cos  iOXoy  y  mdpv  icaX  w 
K6povSf  iK  xPV*^t^»  fTircTO  fiot  w\ajn/i$€iffp  4k 
Mwrias,  Vif  iupueofidyri  M  rhy  \€y6fi€yoy  rris 
^pvylas  "'Arris  K6^y  KaratcKtyerai,  Ma  irdkuf 
Kria-as  6  ''lAof  "IAiok  ^iccCAco'c. 

<  Etutath.  ad  11.  xix.  136 :  ifHurl  Si  €ls  lAioy 
Kar«yriy4x9ai  pi^ltray  r)iy  "Anjv,  8i5  jccU  "Arif  j 
Ai^^of  ^icc7,  oh  6  Avk6^pwv  fi4fiyrtrtu.  rovro  Si 
iurrtlws  xtirXoffrcu  ScA  rits  fieydXas  Arof,  As  4k 
Aihs  ol  Tpv€s  HvaBoy.  Schol.  m  //.  i.  591 : 
\6if>os  ''Arris  iy  Tpolq.  xopit  AvK6^poyu,  $y$a  ^^ 
Aihs  iK€iyri  i^pi^,  &s  xal  iy  ro7s  *Airlt§yos 
Ka\  'HpoS(6pov  9fi\ovrau 

'  S.  V.  *ATi<{Ao4>of  •  offrwf  rh  "IAwk  (''lAfar 
cod.)  ixaKtiro  rrpwroy, 

•  "lAtov  ir6\ts  Tpwdios  Airi  "lAow,  ffy  ol  TpA^s 
"Arriy  {lUcrriy  in  the  MS.)  ixdXovy  iroi  "Anjf 
\6ipoy*  htvripa  (o^r^f  k6^i  S6o  in  the  MS.) 
iy  rf)  nporroyri9i  iropA  'Pvy9dK^  rrorofi^, 

»  Die  Entdeckunj  IlwrCs  zu  JUsaoHik  ;  Frei- 
burg, 1875. 

>•  Schol.  ad  n.  i.  591 :  Ma  6x5  Aihs  Jirct'nf 
i^iipri ;  also  Apoliodorus,  iii.  12,  and  Diodorus, 
Fragm.  14,  p.  640 ;  Wcssel.  a  Stiver ^f. 
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chioe,  witii  his  soft  name,  is  only  the  Hellenic  mask  of  the  terrible 
Moloeh,  greedy  of  human  sacrifices. 

"Now  with  regard  to  the  cow  of  many  colonrs,  this  animal  is  quite 
in  its  place  in  the  tradition  of  the  fonndation  of  the  temple  of  the 
nian  Athen6.  !Nay,  it  may  serye  as  an  authentic  proof  of  the  genuine- 
nesB  and  antiquity  of  the  legend,  which  is  told  us  by  Apollodorus,  and 
was  certainly  not  invented  by  him.  The  legend  of  which  we  speak  is 
common  Indo-European  property.^  Horses,  stags,  bears,  and  bulls 
designate  the  place  where  churches  and  monasteries  are  to  be  built; 
these  animalfl  direct  also  the  building  of  castles,  cities,  and  colonies. 
A  god-sent  animal  is  wont  to  show  the  wandering  army  their  place  of 
settlement.  Sacred  cows  indicate  by  standing  still  the  place  for 
chnrch  building.*  We  find  similar  legends  in  Friedreich.^  To  this 
class  belong,  the  legend  of  the  Opicians  who  were  guided  by  a  bull, 
and  the  peculiar  rite  of  drawing  the  furrows  with  a  plough  whereby 
Boman  cities  were  consecrated.  A  cow  also  showed  Cadmus,  when  he 
eame  from  Asia,  the  site  where  Thebes  was  to  be  erected :  this  cow 
had  on  each  side  a  white  mark  in  the  form  of  (he  fvU  moon,^  A  cow, 
probably  likewise  a  symbol  of  the  moon  goddess^  was  the  symbol  on  the 
coins  of  the  Cilician  cities  of  Tarsus,  Mallus,  and  Soloi,  likewise  of 
Side.'  We  also  see  the  cow  on  the  medals  of  the  neighbouring 
Cyzicns.*  Marquardt^  refers  this  to  Persephone.  We  think  we  are 
not  mistaken  in  understanding  the  cow  of  many  colours,  which  indi- 
cated the  site  of  Troy,  as  the  sacred  symbol  of  Athene  or  At6,  the 
goddess  of  Night  or  the  Moon.  The  fifty  boys  and  fifty  girls  who 
follow  the  moon-cow  are  nothing  else  than  the  fifty  weeks  of  the  year.^ 
From  the  Ilian  coins,  on  which  is  represented  the  sacrifice  of  a  cow 
before  the  statue  of  Athene  Bias,  we  infer  that  the  cow  was  chosen  as 
the  sacrificial  animal  of  that  goddess,*  which  seems  also  to  be  proved 
&om  Homer.***  Thus  for  every  one  who  does  not  wilfully  shut  his  eyes 
we  have  furnished  the  proof  that  the  legend  of  the  foundation  of  Ilium 
is  by  no  means  a  frivolous  or  childish  invention  of  Apollodorus,  but  an 
ancient  legend  of  primitive  growth,  which  is  devised  with  beautiful  sym- 
bolism, and  relates  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  worship  of  the  Ilian  Athene. 
Nay,  this  legend  also  contains  a  very  interesting  topographical  notice 
concerning  the  hill  of  At6,  a  notice  which  has  not  been  understood 
either  by  the  narrators  themselves,  or  till  now  by  the  commentators. 


'  See  H.  B.  Schindler,   Abcrghube  dcs  Mittcl-  I^AAe  KOftovtra  iicKdatiy  •  iaro^vowrw  aZv  koX 

oiterty  p.  265.  rovro  rh  x»pioy. 

*  VenialekeDf  Apensagen,  316.  •  Brandis,  Munxv^escn  inVorderasien,  p.  354. 

*  Sj/oMik  und  Mythohgie  der  Natur,  p.  498.  •  Mionnet,  Nos.  168,  308, 410  ;  seeabo  Sestini, 

*  PaiManias,  ix.  12,  §  1 :  A4yerai  ai  Kcd  58e  Deacr,  d,  Staten  Ant,  p.  54. 

*»'  wnw  Kiyos,  &s  iiwiSvri  iK  AcA^«r  KABfUf  '  Cyzicus  und  scm  Gebiet,  p.  134. 

T^  M  *mic€W¥fiovs  y4potTo  nytfiifyriis  iropfias,  *  See  E.  Gerhard,  ProdromuSj  p.  167. 

^V  W  $ovif  raSniv  wapk  0wic6Kenf  cTwu  r&tf  •  Miiller,  Wieaeler,  and  Oesterley,  D.A.K.u. 

IfcX^TWTw  innrrfiF'  Ari   W   Uvript^  r^J  ^s  21,  222;  Sestini,  Descr,  Num.  vii.  3,   p.  396; 

rAcpp^  oTifutcw  lw€itmiX€VK6pf  tiKcurfidyov  K^K\(p  Pellerin,  R.  et  K  ii.  31.  3. 

fh  wA^nyj,   itK^€    €tri    irXiifnis  •    (Ui  Hk  Apa  **  //.  vi.  93,  94 : 

Kdifim    Kttt    rhw    €rhw    eun^  (rrparrhy   ivroM9a  Koi  ol  vwoax^<TBcu  ^voKolStKa  fiovs  ivl  vri^ 

eU^atu  Kojk  rov  0€ov  riiw  fuirrtUnf,  tvBa  ^  /Sot/s  fivis  riKiaras,  Upewrd/iev,  tX  k'  iXehcy, 
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To  this  the  medieval  legends  of  the  saints  offer  hundreds  of  parallels, 
which  German  science  has  only  lately  understood  in  the  sense  in 
which,  as  I  have  shown,  it  must  be  understood  in  the  legend  of  the 
hill  of  Ate." 

Thus,  according  to  the  tradition,  sacred  Hies  was  built  by  Hus,  who 
married  Eurydice,  daughter  of  Adrastus.  His  son  Laomedon  married,  as 
some  said,  Strymo,  daughter  of  the  Scamander,  according  to  others 
Plakia,  daughter  of  Atreus  or  of  Leucippos;  his  sons  were  Tithonus, 
Lampon,  Olytius,  Hicetaon,  Podarces ;  his  daughters,  Hesione,  Oilla,  and 
Astyoche.^  As  already  stated,  it  was  under  Laomedon  that  the  walls  of 
Troy  were  built  by  Poseidon  alone,^  or  by  him  and  Apollo,^  and  also  that 
the  city  was  attacked  and  captured  by  Herakles,  who  killed  the  king  and 
all  his  sons  except  Podarces.  Herakles  haying  allowed  Hesion^  to  choose 
from  among  them  whomsoever  she  wished,  she  chose  Podarces;  but 
Herakles  demanded  that  he  should  first  be  sold  as  a  slave,  allowing 
her  to  buy  him  afterwards  with  whatever  she  pleased.  He  was  there- 
fore sold,  and  Hesione  bought  him  back  with  her  veil,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  called  Priam  (Hp/a/io?,  from  irplaadaif  "to  purchase,'* 
particip.  irpva^ievo^)} 

Grote  *  says :  "  As  Dardanus,  Tros,  and  Hos  are  respectively  epo- 
nyms  of  Dardania,  Troy,  and  Ilium,  so  Priam  is  eponym  of  the  Acropolis 
Pergamum.  Hpta/io?  is  in  the  Aeolic  dialect  IUppafu^  (Hesychius) : 
upon  which  Ahrens  remarks,  'caeterum  ex  hac  Aeolica  nominis  forma 
apparet,  Priamum  non  minus  arcis  Uepydfuav  eponymum  esse,  quam 
Hum  urbis,  Troem  populi ;  UipyafjLa  enim  a  Hepuifjui  natum  est,  t  in  7 
mutato;"« 

I  may  here  remind  the  reader  that  there  were  several  cities  of  a 
similar  name;  first  the  celebrated  Pergamon  in  the  Mysian  province 
of  Teuthrania,  and  then  Pergamus  in  Crete,  considered  by  Cramer^  to 
be  identical  with  the  present  Perama  on  the  north  side  of  the  island. 
According  to  Virgil,*  this  latter  city  was  founded  by  Aeneas. 

Priam  married  the  Phrygian  princess  Hecabe  (Lat.  Hecuba),  daughter 
of  Cisseus,   who  is  a  very  distinguished  character   in    the  Ilicid.     By 


'  Apollodorns,  iii.  2,  3 :  "lAof  ^h  yfifuis  Evpv  ffAcuray,  oii^  Btoun  96ffar  icKtnks  ^Kar6fifi€a : 

Ulieny  r^v  'AipdffroUf  AaofU^otna  iy4vKn(r€w  •  hs  rov  5'  ^  rot  kK4os  ^areu  Straw  r^  M  Kiiyarai  li^s' 

yafifl  Irpvfiif  tV  2KafUv9pov  •  jcotA  94  riyas,  rod  J*  iviX-fiaotrrai,  rh  4yit  xal  ♦ot/Sos  *A'w6\Xmw 

HXeuciw  'Hiff  *Arp4»s,  Kter*  iflovs  94,  Acuicdnrov  •  9ipq^  Aaofi49ovri  ToXlffaofity  iSK4i<raan9s, 
icaJiTtKyoTircuitts  fi^vTi9uy6y,Adtartiva,K\vru»',  *  Apollodorus,  ii.  6.  4 :  ncctl  ravrp  {'HaUmp) 

'iKtrdoya,   Uo94ipicny  •    Bvywrdpas  94,  *H<ri^yi}v,  avyxup^t  rQy  €UXfia\^«»y,  hy  I^BtK^y  Ay^ffBat. 

icol  Kf  AAoy  vol  *A<rrv6xn^'  T^f  9k  alpovfUriis  rhy  ij9tK<phy  IloScCpinyy,  f^ 

•  //.  ixi.  442-449 :  dfiy  wpwroy  ainhy  9ovKoy  yey4<r6aL,  iceU  rrfrc,  rl 

fi4fiy7iai,  9aa  8^  irdOofify  Keuch  ''Ikioy  ik/i^is  irort  9ovaap  iyr*  atnov,  \afitty  alrr^y.     'H  94, 

fiovyoi  ySn  6t&y,  Sr*  iiffiyopi  Aaofi49oyTi  wtirpcurKOfuyov,  rijy   KoXhrrptBy  k^\oii4yn  ^^ 

-rkp  At^f  4\$6yr€5  $rirt^<r<m*v  us  4ytavr6y  Kc^a\i}s    iurr49wicw  *    9$€y    no9dpK7is    TlpiafAos 

fiur$^  $in  ^t4>  •  h  9k  ffJificdyuy  iw4rf\\€y.  iicXiidfi. 

Ii  roi  4yit  Tp<6«r(ri  x6\iy  •r4pi  ruxos  IfSci/io,  *  History  of  Greece^  i.  p.  265. 

^hpi  T€  md  iiiXa  Ka\6y,  ly*  if^riitros  ir6\is  *tfi  •  •  Ahrens,  De   Dialccto  Aeolica,  8.   7,  p.  oO ; 

^o<i3c,  eh  9*  tt\liro9as  cAiicaf  fiovs  $ovKo\4wKts  coin]>nre  ibid.  28.  8,  p.  150,  -rc^'  a-rdXtt, 
"iJilf  4y  icrnfioTat  'roXuwrvxov  6\Ti4<r<nis.  '  Cramer,  Desc.  of  Anc,  Greece,  iii.  p.  383. 

»  //.  vii.  449-453  :  •  Acn.  iii.  1  {3. 

T€?xoJ  irtixlfffrarro  yt&y  ffircp,  itfx^l  9k  ri^poy 
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her  and  other  women  he  had  fifty  sons  and  twelve  daughters.' 
Among  the  sons  were  Hector/®  Paris,  Deiphobns,  Helenas,  Troilns, 
Politee,  Polydoms;  among  the  daughters,  Laodice,  Greiisa,  Polyxena, 
and  Cassandra,  were  the  most  distinguished.  The  birth  of  Paris  was 
preceded  by  formidable  presages;  for  Hecuba  dreamed  that  she  was 
deUyered  of  a  firebrand,  and  Priam,  on  consulting  the  soothsayers,  was 
informed  that  the  son  about  to  be  bom  would  cause  the  destruction 
of  Troy.  Accordingly  he  was  exposed  on  Mount  Ida,  was  brought  up 
by  shepherds,  and  was  finally  recognized  and  adopted  by  his  parents.^ 
He  was  distinguished  for  beauty  and  strength,  and  was  a  courageous 
defender  of  the  flocks  and  shepherds,  for  which  reason  he  was  called 
Alexandres  (defender  of  men).^  By  his  wife  Oenone,  daughter  of  the 
riyer  Cebren,  he  had  a  son  Gorythus.^  To  Paris  came  the  three  god- 
desses, Her^,  Aphrodite,  and  Athen6,  that  he  might  decide  the  dispute 
which  had  arisen  among  them  at  the  nuptials  of  Thetis  and  Peleus, 
as  to  which  of  them  was  the  most  beautiful.  Paris  awarded  the  prize 
to  Aphrodite,  who  had  promised  him  the  most  beautiful  of  women  for 
his  wife ;  in  consequence  of  which  Her6  and  Athene  became  the  bitter 
enemies  of  Troy.^  Paris  then  built  ships  and  went  on  a  visit  to 
Sparta,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Menelaus,  whose  wife  Helen 
he  carried  off,  together  with  large  treasures,  under  the  protection  of 
Aphrodit^,^  and  returned  by  way  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  to  Troy.* 
Menelaus  found  universal  sympathy  among  the  Greek  chiefs.  Ten 
years  were  spent  in  equipping  the  expedition  destined  to  avenge  the 
outrage.  By  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  Greek  chiefs  a  force  was  at 
length  assembled  at  Aulis  in  Boeotia,  consisting  of  1186  ships  and  more 
than  100,000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  ava^  avSp&v,  Agamemnon, 
king  of  Mycenae.  This  force  outnumbered  by  more  than  ten  to  one 
any  that  the  Trojans  could  oppose  to  it,  and  was  superior  to  the  defenders 
of  Troy  even  with  all  her  allies  included.^ 

•  IL  ri.  242-250 :  "Erropcj).      A   prince  belonging  to  the   regal 

ixx*  tT€  9vy  TlpidfUHo  Z6iior  v9pucaKK€  Xitaaftv,  family  of  Chios,  anterior  to  the  Ionian  settle- 

^twr^s  tuBo^fflfin  rrrvyiUvw — ahrikp  iv  ainf  ment,   as    mentioned  by  the    Chian    poet   I6n 

w^rHiicorr^  ivtffar  BdXofioi  ^taroio  KiBoto^  (Paosanias,  vii.  3.  3),  was  so  called." 

vXivrfm  iXXhKmv  Mfififi4voi  •  f^^Ba  5i  vcuScs  >  Apollodorus,  iii.  11.  5 ;  Hyg.  Fab,  91 ;  Ovid, 

Kotfimrro  nptd/UHO  'npk  funi<rrfs  ii\6xoi<riy.  Her.  xvi.  45,  and  359 ;  Homer,  //.  iii.  325,  xii. 

mmffdmr  V  MpttB^w  dporrloi  Mo$€P  abXris  93  ;  Serr.  ad  Virg.  Aen,  v.  370. 

>^>ac*  I^-OF  r4ywt  BdXoftoi  ^httoio  ?d0otOy  «  Apollodorus,  iii.  12.  5 ;  Schol.  Horn.  //.  iii. 

wXjiHoi  iXXiXMP  Z^ikfiiJvoi  •  ivBa  tk  yofifipot  325. 

KotfuiwTo  npJfUHo  wap'  ai^tjfs  ii\6xoifftr,  »  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  57  ;  Conon,  Narr.  22  ; 

»•  Grote,  Hitiory  of  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  265,  re-  Parthen.  Erot  34. 

marks:  "Hector  was  affirmed, both  by  Stesichorus  <  Serv.  ad  Virg.   Aen,   i.  27;  //.  xxiv.  25; 

and  Ibykns,  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo  (Stesichorus,  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  93. 

op.  SchoL  Ven.  arf  i/kK/.  xxiv.  259 ;  Ibyd -Pra^m.  »  Hom.   //.   iii.   46-49,   144;   vii.   350-363; 

xiv.  ed.  Schneidewin) :  both  Euphorion  (JFr,  125,  Apollodorus,  ui.  12.  6.     See  also  Paus.  iii.  22. 

lleincke)  and  Alexander  Aetolns  follow  the  same  2  ;  also  in  the  argument  of  the  Cyprian  Poem 

idea.     Stcdchorus  further  stated,  that  after  the  (comp.  Aeschyl.,  Agamemnon,  534). 

siege  Apollo    had   carried   Hekabd    away   into  •  Hom.  Od,  iv.  228 ;  //.  vi.  291 ;  Herod,  ii. 

Lykia  to  rescue  her  from  captivity  (Pausanias,  113. 

X.  27.  1>   According  to  Euripides,  Apollo  had  »//.ii.  128.    As  Grote  remarks,  Uschold  makes 

promised  that   she  should  die  in  Troy  {2h>ad,  the  total  as  great  as  135,000   men  (^Qeschichte 

427).     By  Sappho,  Hector  was  given  as  a  sur«  de$  lyvianischen  Krieges,  p.  9 ;  Stuttgart,  1836). 

nune  of  Zetia,  Zckf  'Etcrmp  (Hesychius,  s.   v. 
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158  THE  HISTORY  OF  TBOY.  [Chap.  IIL 

After  many  hindrances,  the  fleet  at  last  reached  the  shore  of  the  Plain 
of  Troy.  The  Trojans  had  gathered  troops  from  all  the  districts  of  their 
own  country  between  the  Aesepos  and  the  Ciucas,  as  well  as  allies  from 
various  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace :  Garians,  Mysians,  Lycians  under 
Sarpedon,  Maeonians,  Phrygians,  Thracians,  Paeonians,  and  Alizonians.® 
But  the  Trojans  in  vain  opposed  the  landing;  they  were  routed  and 
driven  within  their  walls.  After  this,  the  war  was  carried  on  with  little 
vigour  for  nine  years,  during  which  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  occupied 
their  time  principally  in  attacks  on  neighbouring  cities.  Thus  Achilles 
stormed  Thebe,  Lyrnessus,  Pedasus,  Lesbos,  and  other  places,  twelve 
towns  on  the  coast  and  eleven  in  the  interior.  ''Ten  years  was,"  as 
Grote  *  remarks,  "  the  fixed  epical  duration  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  just  as 
five  years  was  the  duration  of  the  siege  of  Eamikus  by  the  Ejretan  arma- 
ment, which  came  to  avenge  the  death  of  Minos.^®  Ten  years  of  prepa- 
ration, ten  years  of  siege,  and  ten  years  of  wandering  for  Odysseus,  were 
periods  suited  to  the  rough  chronological  daphes  of  the  ancient  epic,  and 
suggesting  no  doubts  nor  difficulties  with  the  original  hearers.  But  it 
was  otherwise  when  the  same  events  came  to  be  cont-emplated  by  the 
historicising  Greeks,  who  could  not  be  satisfied  without  either  finding 
or  inventing  satisfactory  bonds  of  coherence  between  the  separate  events. 
Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  Greeks  were  less  numerous  than  the  poets 
have  represented,  and  that,  being  moreover  very  poor,  they  were  unable 
to  procure  adequate  and  constant  provisions :  hence  they  were  compelled 
to  disperse  their  army,  and  to  employ  a  part  of  it  in  cultivating  the 
Chersonese,  a  part  in  marauding  expeditions  over  the  neighbourhood. 
Could  the  whole  army  have  been  employed  at  once  against  Troy  (he  says), 
the  siege  would  have  been  much  more  speedily  and  easily  concluded.^ 
K  the  great  historian  could  permit  himself  thus  to  amend  the  legend  in 
so  many  points,  we  might  have  imagined  that  a  simpler  course  would 
have  been  to  include  the  duration  of  the  siege  among  the  list  of  poetical 
exaggerations,  and  to  affirm  that  the  real  siege  had  lasted  only  one  year 
instead  of  ten.  But  it  seems  that  the  ten  years'  duration  was  so  capital 
a  feature  in  the  ancient  tale,  that  no  critic  ventured  to  meddle  with  it." 

The  Iliad  describes  the  events  of  the  war  in  the  tenth  year  during  a 
period  of  fifty-one  days.     It  begins  with  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  of  which 


"  See  the  Catalogue  of  the  Trojans,  //.  ii.  815-  <ro¥^(Tov  rp<xir6fi€yoi   ico)   Xp^rreW  Tijf  rpo^s 

877.  ixopi^  •  f  #ca2  fiaWop  ol  Tp&ts  abr&p  Si«<nraf>- 

'  History  of  GrcecCy  i.  p.  274.  fiivav  rk   Z4Ka  (rri  i,vruxop  /5%  toTj  iktl  dwo- 

*"  Herodotus,  vii.  170.     Ten  years  is  a  proper  \ftxofi4vois   iunlxoKoi  Hyres  •  x€punHriay  81   *! 

mythical  period  for  a  great  war  to  last.     The  ^\dop  t^x^^^^f  'rpo^prjs,   icol   6m€s  itBp^i  drcv 

war  between  the  Olympic  gods  and  the  Titan  XpiTTcfor  irol  ytvpyias  ^vp€x»s    rhv    viXtfutp 

gods   lasts  ten  years  (Hesiod,   Theogon.   636)  :  Zii^povy  Pq^i»s  hp  /idxp  Kparovtrrts  fTXor,  ofy« 

compare  itxdr^  ipuwr^  (Horn.  Od.  xvi.  17).  ica)    oi/K    i0p6oi,   iiWk  fi4p(i    r^    &€)   irap6vTt 

*  Thucyd.  i.  11 :  Alriov  J'  iff  o^x  4  ^Aiyoi^  iunt7xoy   xoXtopKi^  5*  t»  wpoirit90*(6fi€Poi   4w 

Bpwria  Toaovroy,   tvov  ^  kxfmiMrla*  rris  yiip  iKdctrovi  t€  xP^'^V  *"»^  iaroy^tpov  t^k  TpoUtP 

rpo^t  i,xopiq,  r6v  t€  trrparhv  4\d<rac»  liyayoy,  fl\op  •  kKKk  8i'  li,xp^tuierlcaf  rd  t«  irpb  ro^rmy 

KoX  liiToy  fi\xi(oy  aJbT6d€v  iroXtfiovvra  )3toTC^<r«(v,  iL^rBtyyj  ^v,  Ktd  abrd  yt  9^  ravra  ipofuurriraTa 

hnt^^  re  ii(piK6fit¥oi  i^dxxi  iicpdrriaay  (8^Aov  94 '  rav  JcpXv  y€y6fi€ya  hfXovrtu  rots  fpyots  i^voSc- 

rh    yhp  (pufm  ry   arpoJowdB^   oi/K   tiy   irtixl'  itrrepa  6vra  t^s  ^hV^  *<»^  '''^^  •'*'»'  ''^P^  abr&y 

<r<uno)t  ^iyorrcu  8*  oij*  iyravBa  irdffjf  rg  Bvyd-  8(&  rohs  xoifir^s  \6yoy  Km-fVxyiK6rros, 
fid  xf"?<^<^«''0'»  ^^^  ^P^^  ytofpytay  rrjs  Xfp- 
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Chap.  IIL]  THE  TROJAN  WAR.  159 

Apollo  was  the  originating  cansOy  from  eagerness  to  ayenge  the  injury 
which  his  priest  Ghryses  had  suffered  from  Agamemnon.  Under  the 
influence  of  his  anger,  Achilles  refuses  to  put  on  his  armour,  and  keeps 
his  Myrmidons  in  the  camp.  The  other  Greek  chiefs  yainly  strove  to 
make  amends  for  this  hero's  absence.  The  humiliation  which  they 
underwent  was  seyere ;  they  were  many  times  defeated  by  Hector  and  the 
Trojans,  and  driyen  to  their  ships.  At  last  the  fearful  distress  of  the 
Greeks  aroused  the  anxious  and  sympathising  Patroclus,  who  extorted  a 
reluctant  consent  from  Achilles  to  allow  him  and  the  Myrmidons  to  ayert 
the  last  extremity  of  ruin.  Patroclus  was  killed  by  Hector,  when 
Achilles,  forgetting  his  anger,  drove  the  Trojans  with  great  slaughter 
within  their  walls,  and  killed  Hector,  with  whose  funeral  the  Iliad  ends. 

Then — to  follow  the  story  from  the  allusions  in  Homer,  and  from 
later  epic  poets  and  mythologists — there  came  from  Thrace  to  the  relief 
of  the  Trojans  the  beautiful  warlike  queen  of  the  Amazons,  Penthesileia, 
with  a  band  of  her  countrywomen ;  but  she  too  was  slain  by  the  invincible 
arm  of  Achilles. 

The  dismayed  Trojans  were  again  animated  with  hope  by  the  arrival 
of  Memnon,'  son  of  Tithonus  and  Eos,  the  most  stately  of  living  men, 
with  a  troop  of  Aethiopians,  who  at  first  made  great  havoc  among  the 
Greeks,  and  killed  even  the  hero  Antilochus,  son  of  Nestor ;  but  at  last 
Memnon  himself  was  slain  by  Achilles  in  single  combat.  After  proving, 
by  a  series  of  most  ingenious  arguments,  that  in  all  probability  Memnon 
was  the  leader  of  the  Eeteioi  or  Hittites,  Mr.  Gladstone^  adds :  ''Now,  if 
Meomon  were  leader  of  the  Eeteioi,  it  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  this  country  lay  far  eastward  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as 
Southern  Greece;  and  he  might  therefore,  with  ample  consistency,  be 
called  by  the  poet,  son  of  the  Morning.  And  most  certainly  the  Homeric 
statement,  that  Memnon  was  the  famous  son  of  the  Morning,  would  be  in 
thorough  accordance  both  with  the  poet's  geographical  idea  of  the  East 
and  sunrise,  which  the  Odyssey  by  no  means  carries  far  towards  the 
south,  and  with  the  fame  to  which  the  Ehita  (Eeteioi),  as  the  resolute  and 
somewhat  successful  opponents  of  the  vast  Egyptian  power,  may  well 
have  attained."  Memnon's  tomb  was  shown  on  a  hill  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Aesepus  in  the  Propontis.* 

Soon  after  Memnon's  death,  Achilles  himself  was  slain  near  the  Scaean 
Gate  by  an  arrow  from  the  quiver  of  Paris.^  According  to  Dictys 
Cretensis  (iii.  29),  the  murder  took  place  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Thymbra,  whither  Achilles  had  gone  to  marry  Polyxena.* 

*  Odys$.  xi.  522 :  had  come  from  Egypt. 

scZror  M^  wiXXurroy  tiw  fitr^  M4fUfora  Kov,  '  Homeric  Synchronism,  p.  178. 

Se«  mlio  (M.  ir.    187 ;    PindAr,   Pyth,  tI.   31.  «  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  587 :  6wip  84  rijs  iii$o\iis 

Aescbjloi    (op.  Stnb.   xr.   p.  728)    conceives  rov  Alff^ov  ^xMif  re  ...  .  irra9iovs  icoX»vhs 

JfemAoo  M  a  Pernan,  who  had  come  from  Susa.  f<my,   i^'   f    rd^s    9flKinnm    M4fiMoyos    rov 

According    to   Ctesias,  the  expedition   nnder  TtBcnmv, 

Ifemnon  wjm  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  the  *  J  I,  xxii.   360 ;  Soph.  Philoct,  334 ;  Virgil, 

relief  of  bis  raaaal,  Priam  of  Troy.     Ctesias  pre-  Aen.  vi.  56. 

tended  to  hare   got  this  information  from  the  *  See   Philostratus,   Her.   19.    11 ;    Hyginus, 

royaJ  arcJures.     According  to  Diodorus  (ii.  22  Fab,  107,  110;  Q.  Smymsus,  iii.  50;  Tzetzes, 

and  \r.  77),  the  Egyptians  asserted  that  Memnon  ad  Lycophr.  307. 
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160  THE  mSTORY  OF  TROY.  [Chap.  m. 

The  Greeks  learned  from  Helenas,  son  of  Prianiy  whom  Ulysses  had 
captured  in  ambuscade/  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  unless  both 
Philoctetes  and  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  joined  the  besiegers. 
The  former  had  been  left  on  Lemnos  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign, 
haying  been  stung  in  the  foot  by  a  serpent,  and  having  become  intolerable 
to  the  Greeks  from  the  stench  of  the  wound.  But  he  had  still  the 
peerless  bow  and  arrows  of  Herakles,  which  were  said  to  be  essential  to 
the  capture  of  Troy.  He  was  brought  by  Diomedes  to  the  Greek  camp, 
and  healed  by  Machaon;^  he  fought  brayely  against  the  Trojans, 
and  killed  Paris  in  single  combat  with  one  of  the  arrows  of  Herakles. 
Ulysses  fetched  Neoptolemus  from  Scyros,  whilst  the  Trojans  were 
reinforced  by  Eurypylus,  king  of  the  Keteioi  (or  Khita),  on  the 
Cwcus,  who  was  son  of  Telephus  and  Astyoch^,  sister  of  Priam.  He 
came  with  a  large  band  and  killed  Machaon,  but  was  himself  slain  by 
Neoptolemus.*  This  son  of  Achilles  drove  the  Trojans  back  with 
great  slaughter  within  their  walls,  from  whence  they  never  again  came 
forth  to  give  battle.^® 

But  nevertheless  Troy  was  to  remain  impregnable  so  long  as  it 
retained  the  Palladium,  which — as  we  have  before  said— had  been  given 
by  Zeus  to  the  founder  of  the  city,  Hus.  Ulysses,  however,  having 
disguised  liis  person  with  miserable  clothes  and  self-inflicted  wounds, 
introduced  himself  into  the  city,  and  found  means  to  carry  away  the 
Palladium  by  stealth.  He  was  recognized  only  by  Helen,  who  concerted 
with  him  means  for  the  capture  of  the  town.^  A  final  stratagem  was 
resorted  to.  At  the  suggestion  of  Athen6,  Epeius  and  Panopeus  con- 
structed a  hollow  wooden  horse,  capacious  enough  to  contain  a  hundred 
men.  In  this  horse  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  heroes  concealed 
themselves,  whilst  the  whole  Greek  army,  having  burnt  their  tents  and 
pretended  to  give  up  the  siege,  sailed  away  with  their  ships,  which  they 
anchored  behind  Tenedos.  Overjoyed  to  see  themselves  finally  relieved, 
the  Trojans  issued  from  the  city  and  wondered  at  the  stupendous  horse, 
on  which  was  written,  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Athen^  by  the  departing 
Greeks.  They  were  long  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  it ;  and  the  anxious 
heroes  from  within  heard  their  consultations,  as  well  as  the  voice  of 
Helen,  when  she  pronounced  the  name  of  each  hero,  counterfeiting  the 
accent  of  his  wife's  voice.^  Some  desired  to  bring  it  into  the  city  and 
to  dedicate  it  to  the  gods;  others  advised  distrust  of  the  enemy's 
legacy.  Laocoon,  the  priest  of  Poseidon,  came  with  his  two  sons,  and, 
in  his  indignation,  thrust  his  spear  against  the  horse.  The  sound 
revealed  that  the  horse  was  hollow;  but  at  the  same  moment  Laocoon 


'  Soph.  Phihct.  604.  Smyrn.   x.  351-360.      With  this  legend   about 

'  Sophocles  {Philoct,  1437,  1438)  makes  Hera-  the  Palladinm  may  be  compared,  as  Qrote  sQg- 

kles  send  Asklepins  to  the  Greek  camp  to  heal  gests,  the  Roman  legend  respecting  the  Ancilia 

the  wound.  (  Ovid,  Fasti,  iii.  381). 

»  Pausanias,  iii.  26,  §  7.  «  Odt/ss,  iv.  275-289 ;  Aen,  ii.  13-20.     St«si- 

**  Odyss,  xi.  510-520 ;  Qnint.  Smym.  Tii.  533-  chorus    gave,  as    Grote    states,   in    his    *lXlom 

544,  viii.  201.  n4ptris,  the   number  of  heroes   in  the  wooden 

^  Arctinns,  op.  Dionys.   Halic.  i.   69;   Hom.  horse  as  100.    (Stesichor. /Vkuthi.  26,  ed.  Kleine ; 

OJ.  iv.  244-264 ;  Virg.  Aen,  ii.  161-167 ;  Quint.  compare  Athenaens,  xiii.  p.  610.) 
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and  one  of  his  sons  perished  miserably,  two  monstrous  serpents  having 
been  sent  by  Her^  out  of  the  sea  to  destroy  them.  The  Trojans, 
terrified  by  this  spectacle,  and  persuaded  by  the  perfidious  counsels 
of  the  traitor  Sinon — who  had  been  expressly  left  behind  by  the  Greeks 
to  give  them  false  information— were  induced  to  drag  the  fatal  fabric 
into  their  city;  and,  as  the  gate  was  not  broad  enough  to  admit  it, 
they  even  made  a  breach  in  their  own  wall.  Thus  the  horse  was 
introduced  into  the  Acropolis,  and  placed  in  the  Agora  before  Priam's 
palace.  But  even  now  opinions  were  divided ;  many  demanding  that 
the  horse  should  be  cut  in  pieces,  others  advising  that  it  should  be 
dragged  to  the  highest  point  of  the  Acropolis,  and  thrown  thence 
on  the  rocks  below.  The  strongest  party,  however,  insisted  on  its  being 
dedicated  to  the  gods,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  their  deliverance.^ 

After  sunset  the  Greek  fleet  returned  to  the  shore  of  the  Plain  of 
Troy,  and  awaited  the  preconcerted  signal.  Whilst  the  Trojans  indulged 
in  riotous  festivities,  Sinon  kindled  th6  fire-signal  and  assisted  the  con- 
cealed heroes  to  open  the  secret  door  in  the  horse's  belly,  out  of  which 
they  descended.  The  city  was  now  assailed  from  within  and  without,  and 
i^as  completely  sacked  and  destroyed,  nearly  the  whole  population  being 
slain.  Priam,  who  had  vainly  sought  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios, 
was  killed  by  Neoptolemus.  His  son  Deiphobus,  who,  after  the  death  of 
his  brother  Paris,  had  become  the  husband  of  Helen,  was  attacked  by 
Ulysses  and  Menelaus :  he  defended  his  house  desperately,  but  was  finally 
overcome  and  slain.    Thus  Menelaus  at  length  won  back  his  wife.^ 


*  0(/ys.  Tiii.  492,  zL  523 ;  the  Argument  of 
Dm  *lKiav  n4p<ru  of  Arctinat,  p.  21 ;  Bacchylides 
and  EnphorioD,  op,  Serviaiiii  ad  Aen,  ii.  201. 

Grote,  History  of  Greece,  i.  280,  says :  '*  Both 
Sinon  and  Laocoi^n  originally  came  from  the  old 
epic  poem  of  Arctinns,  though  Virgil  may  per- 
kipa  have  immediately  borrowed  both  them,  and 
other  matters  in  his  second  book,  from  a  poem 
pniwing  under  the  name  of  Pisander.  (Macrob. 
Saturn,  t,  2;  Heyne,  Excurs,  1  ad  Aen,  ii.; 
Welcker,  Der  epi$che  Cyclus,  p.  97.)  In  Quintns 
Smymneos  (xiL  366),  the  Trojans  torture  and 
mutilate  Sinon  to  extort  from  him  the  truth ;  his 
endurmnoe,  sustained  by  the  inspiration  of  Her^ 
is  proof  against  the  extremity  of  suffering,  and 
he  adheres  to  his  false  tale.  This  is  probably 
an  incident  of  the  old  epic,  though  the  delicate 
taste  of  Virgilf  and  his  sympathy  with  the 
Trojans,  induced  him  to  omit  it.  Euphorion 
ascribed  the  proceedings  of  Sinon  to  Ulysses ; 
he  also  gare  t  different  cause  for  the  death 
of  LaocoOn.  (Fragm,  35,  36,  p.  55,  ed.  Diintz, 
in  the  Fragments  of  Epic  Poets  after  Alex^ 
amder  the  Oreat,)  Sinon  is  kreupos  *09vffa4ms 
tn  Pananiasy  x.  27.  1." 

*  O/ys.  Tiii.  492-520: 

^Ua'  iyt  Hi  putrdfivfii,  itol  Tvrov  itSfffuy  &9uro¥, 

i^  «vr*  is  ijtpiwoXuf  Z6Kov  fpyoyc  STof  *OSv<r<rct/sv 

ip^Hm  ifiwKii^ms^  ot  "lAxor  iiaXAvafyiy, 

at  Kt»  Hi  ptoi  ravra  word  finpay  fraroA^lpf, 


ainiKa  jcol  vaffiv  fAV$^Ofjuu  MpAwoieiv, 

&s  &pa  roi  xp6^pwy  $€hs  Awcurt  Q4<nti»  h>ii^y. 

Mtv  ikiftf  &s  oi  yuky  iXtfraiXnotv  M  rri&y 
fidm-fs  i,ir4xK9ioy,  vvp  iy  KXurlritn  fia\6yrts, 
'AfrycTot,  ro\  8*  1j9ri  ityoKXvrh^  ifup*  *08u(r^ 
c^iar'  4y\  Tpc&wv  iyopp  KiKoKvyitUyo^  Tnry  * 
o^rol  yip  /iiy  Tpdc;  ^s  iKp6iro\iy  ip^wro, 
&s  5  fiiy  {(TT^lrci,  rol  8*  Iheptra  WAA*  ity6p9voy, 
Ijfifyoi  &/A^'  abrSif*  rplx<i  8^  a^urty  9iy9ay§  fiovX'tif 
4^  Suarkri^ai  Koi\oy  h6pv  rri\4X  x^^^Vi 
fj  Kara  xtrpiwy  fia\4€iy  ip^oanas  itr*  Axpfis^ 
4^  iay  fA^y  &yaX^  BfAy  $€\KT^pioy  cli^cu, 
T^  irtp  B)i  irol  Ivcira  TcAfvr^o'co'dai  f/A(AAfy  * 
tiffa  ykp  ^y  i,tro\4aeat,  iwiiy  fr6\i$  ikft^ucaX^}^ 
9ovpdr€oy  fiiyay  twiroy,  Hff  «laTO  xdvr^s  dpi(rro$ 
*Apyt(»y  Tp<i€(Ttn  ^yor  moI  inipa  ^ipoyrts, 
ffctSci'  8*  &j  ixrrv  9i4wpaBoy  vUs  'Axfuofy 
lxw6$(y  iicx^tfifyoi,  koTKov  \6xoy  tKvpoKiicuyrts, 
IkKKoy  9*  iWri  &ci8c  v6\iy  ic9paJC4ft€y  ai'rfiP, 
wbrhp  ^OSwraiia  xpor\  St^juora  Atyt^iSofo 
fi4ifi€yat,  Ijtr*  "Kptic^  vhy  kyTi94<f  M«ycA(iy. 
ituBi  8))  alyiraroy  x6K€fioy  (pdro  roXfiiiiretyra 
piKijirat  KoX  firttra  8i&  fitydBvfioy  'A^n|v. 

But  the  story  of  Helen  and  of  the  Trojan 
War  was  difibrently  told  by  the  priests  of  Mem-* 
phis  to  Herod6tus,  who  gives  us  the  following 
account  of  it  (Herodotus,  translated  by  Rawlin- 
son,  ii.  1 13-1 21):  "  The  priests,  in  answer  to  my 
enquiries  on  the  subject  of  Helen,  infonned  mu 
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Thus  Troy  was  destroyed,  as  Aeschylns  says  :  the  altars,  the  temples. 


of  the  following  particnlara/'  [Here  Rawlinson 
(p.  184)  justly  obserres  that  the  fact  of  Homer 
having  belieyed  that  Helen  went  to  Egypt  only 
proves  that  the  story  was  not  invented  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  but  was  current  long  before.] 
"  When  Alexander  had  carried  off  Helen  from 
Sparta,  he  took  ship  and  sailed  homewards.  On 
his  way  across  the  Aegean,  a  gale  arose,  which 
drove  him  flrom  his  course  and  took  him  down 
to  the  sea  of  Egypt.  Hence,  as  the  wind  did 
not  abate,  he  was  carried  on  to  the  coast,  when 
he  went  ashore,  landing  at  the  Salt-pans,  in  that 
mouth  of  the  Nile  which  is  now  called  the 
Canobic.  At  this  place  there  stood  upon  the 
shore  a  temple,  which  still  exists,  dedicated  to 
Hercules.  If  a  slave  runs  away  from  his 
master,  and  taking  sanctuary  at  this  shrine 
gives  himself  up  to  the  god,  and  receives  cer- 
tain sacred  marks  upon  his  person,  whosoever 
his  master  may  be,  he  cannot  lay  hand  on  him. 
This  law  still  remained  unchanged  to  my  time. 
Hearing,  therefore,  of  the  custom  of  the  place, 
the  attendants  of  Alexander  deserted  him  and 
fled  to  the  temple,  where  they  sat  as  suppliants. 
While  there,  wishing  to  damage  their  master, 
they  accused  him  to  the  Egyptians,  narrating  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  rape  of  Helen  and  the 
wrong  done  to  Menelaus.  These  charges  they 
brought,  not  only  before  the  priests,  but  also 
before  the  warden  of  that  mouth  of  the  river, 
whose  name  was  Th&nis.  As  soon  as  he  re- 
ceived the  intelligence,  Th6nis  sent  a  message  to 
Proteus,  who  was  at  Memphis,  to  this  effect: 
*  A  stranger  is  arrived  from  Oreece ;  he  is  by 
race  a  Teucrian,  and  has  done  a  wicked  deed  in 
the  country  from  which  he  is  come.  Having 
beguiled  the  wife  of  the  man  whose  guest  he 
was,  he  carried  her  away  with  him,  and  much 
treasure  also.  Compelled  by  stress  of  weather, 
he  has  now  put  in  here.  Are  we  to  let  him 
depart  as  he  came,  or  shall  we  seize  what  he 
has  brought  ?  *  Proteus  replied,  *  Seize  the  man, 
be  he  who  he  may,  that  has  dealt  thus  wickedly 
with  his  friend,  and  bring  him  before  me,  that  I 
may  hear  what  he  will  say  for  himself.'  Thonis, 
on  receiving  these  orders,  arrested  Alexander, 
and  stopped  the  departure  of  his  ships;  then, 
taking  with  him  Alexander,  Helen,  the  treasures, 
and  also  the  fugitive  slaves,  he  went  up  to  Mem- 
phis. When  all  were  arrived,  Proteus  asked 
Alexander,  'who  he  was,  and  whence  he  had 
come.'  Alexander  replied  by  giving  his  de- 
scent, the  name  of  his  country,  and  a  true 
account  of  his  late  voyage.  Then  Proteus  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  how  he  got  possession  of  Helen. 
In  his  reply  Alexander  became  confused,  and 
diverged  from  the  truth,  whereon  the  slaves 
interposed,  oonfbt«d  his  statements,  and  told 
the  whole  history  of  the  crime.  Finally, 
Proteus  delivered  judgment  as  follows :  '  Did  I 
not  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence, that  no  stranger  driven  to  my  country 


by  adverse  winds  should  ever  be  put  to  demth, 
1  would  certainly  have  avenged  the  Greek  by 
slaying  thee.  Thou  basest  of  men, — after  accept- 
ing hospitality,  to  do  so  wicked  a  deed !  First, 
thou  didst  seduce  the  wife  of  thy  own  boat; 
then,  not  content  therewith,  thou  must  violently 
excite  her  mind  and  steal  her  away  from  her 
husband.  Nay,  even  then  thou  wert  not  satis- 
fied, but,  on  leaving,  thou  must  plunder  the 
house  in  which  thou  hadst  been  a  guest.  Now- 
then,  as  I  think  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
put  no  stranger  to  death,  I  suffer  thee  to  depart ; 
but  the  woman  and  the  treasures  I  shall  not 
permit  to  be  carried  away.  Here  they  most 
stay  till  the  Greek  stranger  comes  in  person  and 
takes  them  back  with  him.  For  thyself  and 
thy  companions,  I  command  thee  to  be  g^ne 
from  my  land  within  the  space  of  three  days  ; 
and  I  warn  you  that,  otherwise,  at  the  end  of 
that  time  yon  will  be  treated  as  enemies.'  Such 
was  the  tale  told  me  by  the  priests  concerning 
the  arrival  of  Helen  at  the  court  of  Proteus.  It 
seems  to  me  th.it  Homer  was  acquainted  with 
this  story ;  and,  while  discarding  it,  because  he 
thought  it  less  adapted  for  epic  poetry  than  the 
version  which  he  followed,  showed  that  it  was 
not  unknown  to  him.  This  is  evident  from  the 
travels  which  he  assigns  to  Alexander  in  the 
Iliad — and  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  has 
nowhere  else  contradicted  himself — making  him 
to  be  carried  out  of  his  course  on  his  return  with 
Helen,  and  after  diverse  wanderings  come  at  last 
to  Sidon  in  Phoenicia.  The  passage  is  in  the 
Bravery  of  Diomed  (^Hiadj  vi.  289-292X  and  the 
words  are  as  follows  : — 

*  There  were  the  robes,  many  coloured,  the  work 
of  Sidonian  women : 

They  from  Sidon  had  come,  what  time  god- 
shaped  Alexander 

Over  the  broad  sea  brought,  that  way,  the  high- 
bom  Helen.' 

Ii^  (fffoif  ol  x4xXoi  vofivoticiXoi,  Hftya  yvwmucmv 
XtBowiw,  r^  ainhs  *A\4^ap9p9s  tfcoci^y 
ff^aTc  "XiioytitBw,  irswXAs  fhp4a  wirrotf^ 
riiy  dihr  %v  *EX.4kiiw  T*p  Miyayty  €hwttr4p€imy. 

'*  In  the  Odyssey  also  the  same  fact  is  alluded 
to,  in  these  words  (Orfyw.  iv.  227-230) : — 
'  Such,  so  wisely  prepared,  were  the  drugs  that 

her  stores  afforded. 
Excellent  gift  which  once  Polydamna,  partner  of 

Thonis, 
Gave  her  in  Egypt,  where  many  the  simples  that 

grow  in  the  meadows. 
Potent  to  cure  in  part,  in  part  as  potent  to  in- 
jure.' 

roSa  Aihs  Bvy4erfip  Ixc  ^dp/uuta  /iifrc^rra 
iir$\df  rd  ol  HoK^iafum  vdptWy  Miros  iny^Utoiris, 
Aiyvwrtfif  ff  vXciora  ^pft  (tiZ^ipos  ipevpm 
fipfuuttLf  irihXk  ft}p  4tr$kiL  i»Miuyii4pa  woKKk  tk 

Xvypd, 
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and  the  population  perished.*    Antenor— having  rejected  with  indigna- 


Menelans,  too,  in  the  same  poem,  thus  addresses 
Telemachos  (Odfyss.  it.  351,  352) : — 

*  Mach  did  I  long  to  retain,  but  the  gods  still 

kept  me  in  Egypt — 
Angry  becanse  I  had  failed  to  pay  them  their 

hecatombs  duly.' 

Afy^vry  fi*  *ri  8ei;po  dcol  /ufio&ra  vUirBai 

^In  these  places  Homer  shows  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  Toyage  of  Alexander  to  Egypt, 
for  Syria  borders  on  Egypt,  and  the  Phoenicians,  to 
whom  SidoB  belongs,  dwell  in  Syria.  From  these 
Tarious  passages,  and  from  that  about  Sidon 
especially,  it  is  clear  that  Homer  did  not  write 
the  Ci/pna :  for  there  it  is  said  that  Alexandeir 
arriTed  at  Uium  with  Helen  on  the  third  day 
after  he  left  Sparta,  the  wind  having  been 
faToorable,  and  the  sea  smooth ;  whereas  in  the 
lUad,  the  poet  makes  him  wander  before  he 
brings  her  home.  Enough,  howerer,  for  the 
present  of  Homer  and  the  Cypria.  I  made 
enquiry  of  the  priests,  whether  the  story 
which  the  Greeks  tell  about  Ilium  is  a  fable, 
«r  no.  In  reply  they  related  the  following  par- 
tieulaiv,  of  which  they  declared  that  Menelaus 
had  himself  informed  them.  After  the  rape  of 
Helen,  a  rast  army  of  Greeks,  wishing  to  render 
help  to  llenelaus,  set  sail  for  the  Teucrian  ter- 
ritory ;  on  their  arriral  they  disembarked,  and 
formed  their  camp,  after  which  they  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Ilium,  of  whom  Menelaus  was  one. 
The  embassy  was  received  within  the  walls,  and 
demanded  the  restoration  of  Helen,  with  the 
treasures  which  Alexander  had  carried  off,  and 
likewise  required  satisfaction  for  the  wrong 
done.  The  Teucrians  gave  at  once  the  answer, 
in  which  they  persisted  ever  afterwards,  backing 
their  assertions  sometimes  even  with  oaths,  to 
wit,  that  neither  Helen  nor  the  treasures  claimed 
were  in  their  possession ;  both  the  one  and  the 
c4her  had  remained,  they  said,  in  Egypt ;  and  it 
was  not  just  to  come  upon  them  for  what 
Proteus,  king  of  Egypt,  was  detaining.  The 
Greeks,  imagining  that  the  Teucrians  were 
merely  laughing  at  them,  laid  siege  to  the 
town,  and  nerer  rested  until  they  finally  took 
it.  As,  however,  no  Helen  was  found,  and  they 
were  still  told  the  same  story,  they  at  length 
believed  in  its  truth,  and  despatched  Menelaus 
to  the  court  of  Proteus.  So  Menelaus  travelled 
to  Egypt,  and  on  his  arrival  sailed  up  the  river 
as  6ir  as  Memphis,  and  related  all  that  had 
happened.  He  met  with  the  utmost  hospitality, 
received  Helen  back  unharmed,  and  recovered 
all  his  treasures.  After  this  friendly  treatment, 
Menelaus,  they  said,  behaved  most  unjustly 
towards  the  Egyptians ;  for  as  it  happened  that 
at  the  time  when  he  wanted  to  take  his  depar- 
ture be  was  detained  by  the  wind  being  contrary, 
tad  MS  he  found  this  obstruction  continue,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  naost  wicked  expedient.     He  seized, 


they  said,  two  children  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  offered  them  up  in  sacri^ce.  When 
this  became  known,  the  indignation  of  the  people 
was  stirred,  and  they  went  in  pursuit  of  Mene- 
laus, who,  however,  escaped  with  his  ships  to 
Libya,  after  which  the  Egyptians  could  not  say 
whither  he  went.  The  rest  they  knew  full  well, 
partly  by  the  enquiries  which  they  had  made, 
and  partly  from  the  circumstances  having  taken 
place  in  their  own  land,  and  therefore  not  ad- 
mitting of  doubt.  Such  is  the  account  given  by 
the  Egyptian  priests,  and  I  am  myself  inclined 
to  regard  as  true  all  they  say  of  Helen  from  the 
following  considerations : — If  Helen  had  been  at 
Troy,  the  inhabitants  would,  I  think,  have  given 
her  up  to  the  Greeks,  whether  Alexander  con- 
sented to  it  or  no.  For  surely  neither  Priam 
nor  his  family  could  have  been  so  infatuated  as 
to  endanger  their  own  persons,  their  children, 
and  their  city,  merely  that  Alexander  might 
possess  Helen.  At  any  rate,  if  they  determined 
to  refuse  at  first,  yet  afterwards,  when  so  many 
of  the  Trojans  fell  in  every  encounter  with  the 
Greeks,  and  Priam,  too,  in  each  battle  lost  a  son, 
or  sometimes  two  or  three,  or  even  more,  if  we 
may  credit  the  epic  poets,  I  do  not  believe  that 
even  if  Priam  himself  had  been  married  to  her 
he  would  have  declined  to  deliver  her  up,  with 
the  view  of  bringing  the  series  of  calamities  to 
a  close.  Nor  was  it  as  if  Alexander  had  been 
heir  to  the  crown,  in  which  case  he  might  have 
had  the  chief  management  of  affairs,  since  Priam 
was  already  old.  Hector,  who  was  his  elder 
brother,  and  a  far  braver  man,  stood  before  him, 
and  was  the  heir  to  the  kingdom  on  the  death  of 
their  father  Priam.  And  it  could  not  be  Hector's 
interest  to  uphold  his  brother  in  his  wrong,  when 
it  brought  such  dire  calamities  upon  himself  and 
the  other  Trojans.  But  the  fact  was  that  they 
had  no  Helen  to  deliver,  and  so  they  told  the 
Greeks,  but  the  Greeks  would  not  believe  what 
they  said  ;  Divine  Providence,  as  I  think,  so  will- 
ing, that,  by  their  utter  destruction,  it  might  be 
made  evident  to  all  men  that  when  great  wrongs 
ai-e  done  the  gods  will  surely  visit  them  with 
great  pnnishments.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  view 
of  the  matter.  When  Proteus  died,  Rhamp- 
sinitus,  the  priests  informed  me,  succeeded  to 
the  throne.**  Rawlinson  (p.  190)  thinks  this 
is  evidently  the  name  of  a  king  Ramses  of 
the  19th  dynasty,  and  probably  of  Ramses  III. 
This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  Brugsch  {Hist, 
of  Egypi)y  who  shows  that  Ramses  III.  was 
called  Jiamessu  pa  Nuter^  i.e.  "  Ramses  the  god  '* 
— a  name  at  once  convertible  into  Rhamp- 
sinitus,  and  also  that  the  robbing  of  the  trea- 
sury is  quite  consistent  with  events  in  this 
king's  reign  related  in  an  Egyptian  papyrus. 
'  Aeschyl.  Agamemnon,  527,  528  : 
B»/iol  8*  iXoroi  Ktd  B^&v  ISp^/xora, 
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tion  tlie  suggestion  of  some  Trojans  to  slay  Ulysses  and  Menelans,  "when,, 
previous  to  the  war,  they  had  come  as  ambassadors  to  Troy  and  were 
his  guests,  and  haying  moreover  publicly  defended  them — was  always 
regarded  favourably  by  the  Greeks;  and  he  as  well  as  Aeneas  were 
allowed  to  escape  with  their  families.  But  there  is  a  version,  according 
to  which  they  had  betrayed  the  city  to  the  Greets,  and  a  panther's  skin 
hung  out  of  Antenor's  door  was  the  signal  to  the  besiegers  to  spare 
the  house.'  Hector's  son,  Astyanax,  was  cast  from  the  top  of  the  wall 
and  killed.  Priam's  daughter,  Polyxena,  was  immolated  by  Neoptolemus 
on  the  tomb  of  Achilles.  According  to  the  tradition,  Achilles  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her ;  the  Trojans  had  promised  to  give  her  to  him  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  make  peace,  but,  when  he  came  to  negociate 
it,  he  was  treacherously  wounded  by  Paris.  When  dying,  therefore,  he 
iad  demanded  that,  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  Polyxena  should  be 
sacrificed  on  his  sepulchre,  which  was  done  by  his  son.''  According  to 
another  version,  Polyxena  had  fled  to  the  Greek  camp  after  the  death 
of  Achilles,  and  had  immolated  herself  with  a  sword  on  the  tomb  of  her 
lover.®  Her  sister,  Cassandra,  had  sought  refuge  in  the  temple  and  at 
the  altar  of  the  Ilian  Athen6,  whose  statue  she  embraced.  Here  Ajax, 
Bon  of  Oileus,  made  an  attempt  to  violate  her,  and  he  seized  her  so  that 
the  idol  fell.  This  sacrilegious  deed  caused  universal  indignation  among 
the  Greeks,  who  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  stoning  Ajax  to  death  ; 
he  only  saved  himself  by  escaping  to  the  altar  of  the  goddess.*  But 
he  had  drawn  both  on  himself  and  his  country  the  grievous  wrath  of 
Athene,  Whilst  he  himself  miserably  perished  on  his  homeward  voyage, 
a  terrible  pestilence  broke  out  in  Locris-  The  oracle  of  Apollo  having  been 
consulted,  the  god  said  that  the  wrath  of  Athene  could  only  be  appeased 
if  the  Locrians  sent  annually  two  noble  virgins  to  Hium,  to  do  menial 
service  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  This  the  Locrians  scrupulously 
performed  until  shortly  before  the  time  of  Plutarch.^" 

Neoptolemus  received  as  his  prize  both  Andromache  and  Helenus. 
After  his  death,  Helenus  became  king  of  Chaonia,  and  married  Andromache, 
whom  the  Molossian  kings  considered  as  their  heroic  mother/  Antenor 
went  by  sea  with  a  body  of  Eneti  or  Veneti  from  Paphlagonia,  who 
were  allies  of  Troy,  into  the  inner  part  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  where  he 
vanquished  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  and  founded  Patavium,  the 
present  Padua.  The  Veneti  (founders  of  Venice)  were  said  to  owe 
their  origin  to  this  immigration.* 

As  to  the  fate  of  Aeneas,  the  traditions  were  manifold.    We  hear  of 


•  Grote  (History  of  Qreece,  i.  p.  281)  remarks  Troad.  69. 

that  this  symbol  of  treachery  also  figured  in  the  '®  Timaeus  Siculos,  ap,  Tzeix.  Lycophr.  1145  \ 

picture  of  Polygnotus,  but  that  a  different  story  Callimachus,  ap,  Schol.  ad  IL  xiii.  66  ;  Wclckcr, 

appears  in  Schol.  ad  Iliad,  iii.  206.  Qriech.  Frag.  i.  p.  164 ;  Plutarch,  Ser,  Numin. 

'  Senr.  ad  Virg.  Aen,  iii.  322.  Vindict.  p.  557,  with  the  citation  from  Euphorion 

•  Philostr.  Her,  xix.  11 :  see  also  Vit,  Apollon.  or  Callimachus;  Diintzer,  Epicc,  Vett.  p.  118. 
iv.  16 ;  Ttetz.  (id /^ycopAr.  323.  »  Virg.  Aen,  iii.  294-490;  Pausanias,  i.  II. 

»  Arctinus,  'IXiov  Uipas  in  the  Excerpta  of  1,  ii.  23. 6  ;  Lesches,  Fragm,  7  (ed.  DUntzer),  op, 

Proclos;  see  Welcker,  Ep,  Cycl.  ii.  pp.  185  and  Schol.  Lycophr,  1263;  sec  also  Schol.  ad  1232. 

522.     See  also  the  representation  on  the  chest  *  Strabo,  y.  212;  Ovid,  Fastij  iv.  75;  Liv.  i.  1, 

of  Cypselus,  in  Paubanias,  v.   19.  1  ;  Euripides,  xxxix.  22;  Servius,  ad  Aeneid.  i.  242. 
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him,  as  Grote  '  observes,  "  at  Aenns  in  Thrace,  in  Pallene,  at  Aeneia  in 
the  Thermaio  Gulf,  in  Delos,  at  Orchomenns  and  Mantineia  in  Arcadia ; 
in  tlie  islands  of  Cythera  and  Zacynthns ;  in  Lencas  and  Ambracia,  at 
Bathroinm  in  Epims,  on  the  Solentine  peninsula  and  various  other 
places  in  the  southern  region  of  Italy ;  at  Drepana  and  Segesta  in  Sicily, 
at  Carthage,  at  Gape  Palinurus,  Gumae,  Misenom,  Gaieta,  and  finally 
in  latiam,  where  he  lays  the  first  humble  foundation  of  the  mighty 
Bome  and  her  empire/  But  Aeneas  was,  like  Hector,  worshipped  as  a 
god  *  in  Novum  Ilium ;  and  we  have  the  remarkable  statement  of  the 
Lesbian  Menecrates,  that  Aeneas,  ^having  been  wronged  by  Paris,  and 
stripped  of  the  sacred  privileges  which  belonged  to  him,  avenged  himself 
by  betraying  the  city,  and  then  became  one  of  the  Greeks.'*  One 
tale  among  many  respecting  Aeneas,  and  that  too  the  most  ancient  of  all, 
thus  preserved  among  the  natives  of  the  Troad,  who  worshipped  Aeneas 
as  their  heroic  ancestor,  was  that,  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  he  continued 
in  the  country  as  king  of  the  remaining  Trojans,  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Greeks." 

This  tale  appears  to  be  fully  confirmed  by  Homer,  who  informs  us,  in 
the  first  place,  that  Aeneas  always  bore  a  grudge  against  Priam,  because 
he  did  not  appreciate  him,  though  he  was  one  of  the  most  valiant  of  his 
menf  in  the  second  place,  that  Aeneas  and  his  descendants  should  reign 
over  the  Trojans.  He  gives  us  this  latter  information  in  the  prophetic 
words  whi^h  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Poseidon,  a  god  who  is  always 
favourable  to  the  Greeks,  and  even  fights  for  them,  but  who  here  saves 
the  Trojan  or  rather  Dardanian  Aeneas  from  certain  death  ;  nay,  even  the 
implacable  Trojan-hating  goddess  Her6  assents  to  the  proceeding :  *'  Well, 
let  ns  snatch  him  (Aeneas)  from  death,  lest  Jove  be  wroth  if  Achilles 
slays  hinu  It  is  destined  to  him  to. escape,  that  the  race  of  Dardanus 
shonld  not  perish  without  descendants  and  be  forgo tteu, — of  Dardanus 
whom  the  son  of  Kronos  loved  most  of  all  the  children  whom  he  begat  by 
mortal  womeiu  For  the  race  of  Priam  has  now  become  odious  to  the 
son  of  Kronos ;  now,  therefore,  shall  the  power  of  Aeneas  rule  over  the 
Trojans,  and  his  sons'  sons,  who  shall  hereafter  be  born."® 

*  Hidory  €f  Oreeoe,  u  ^.  292,  Lucian.  Deorum  Condi,  c    12,   i.  Ill,  p.  534, 

*  Dion/s.  Halic.  Ant,  Horn,  L  48-64 ;  Heyne,       ed.  Hemst. 

ExcoB.  1  ad  AeneidLnu  De  Aeneae  JStrorUms,  And  •  Menecrat.  ap.  Dionjs.  Hal.  i.  48:  'Axaiolrs 

iiaat,  i  ad  AetuicL  r.^  Conon,  Aorr.  46 ;  Livy,  8*  iu^l'ii  elxc  (after  the   borial  of    Paris)  kuI 

xi.4;  Steph.B]rx.  s.  r.  A&cia.    The  inhabitants  MK€oy  rris  orpori^s  riiv  Kt^oKiiv  ivripdx^ai, 

of  Aaeia  on  the  Tbermaic  Gulf  worshipped  him  *Ofiws  Zi  rd^ov  ain^  Saiffcarrts,  heoXifuov  yf 

vith  great  loldmnitj  as  their  heroic  founder  vd^rp  &XP^s  "Wtos  ^d\Mj  AlyeUco  iwZ6rros,     Al- 

(Pkuao.  iil.  22.  4 ;  viii.  12.  4).     The  tomb  of  ¥€in$  yhp  iriros  iity  ixh  'AA«(cU8f>ov  koX  iixh 

Ancfaiaes  wm  shown  on  the  confines  of  the  Area-  ytptuy  UpAp   i^€ipy6fJi€Pos,   iy4rp*^€   Uplafioy, 

disB  Orchomenns  and  Mantineia  (compare  Steph.  4pycurdfi€vos  8i  ravra,  cTs  *Axau0F  iy€y6pfi, 

Bfz.  s.  r.  Ki^Mu),  under  the  mountain  called  '  //.  xiii.  460,  461 : 

Aackiua,  near  the  temple  of  Aphrodite     On  the  [Aly«^s]  old  yiip  nptdfi^  intfi'fiyit  ht^ 

discrepsBcies  re«pecting  the  death  of  Anchises,  O0FCir'  &f>*  iffBxJby  i6yra  fJier*  iySpdaty  oH  rt  rl- 

w«  Heyne,  Excnrs.  17  ad  Am.  iii.     Segesta  in  ctf-iccy. 

Sidlj  claimed  to  be  founded  by  Aeneas  (Cicero,  ■  //.  xx.  300-308  : 

Tfrr.  ir.  33).  iAX*.  i^f^,  ii/ius  x4p  fity  6iriic  0aydrov  itydyvntyy 

*  Lycophron,  1208,  and  Schol. ;  Athenagoras,  fiii  ir<»s  icol  KpoylBris  if€xoA«<reTOi,  rf  Kty  *Ax^' 
Le^.  1 ;  Inscription  in  Clarke's  Travels^  vol.  ii.  Aei5» 

^  W :    01  'Uifif    rhy  irdrptoy  Bfhy   Aiyttay.       r6y  Se  Karcucr^lyii  •  fi6pinoy  i4  ot  iar  dA^da6a*, 

[o<t*pa 
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AgeAn,  Poseidon  tells  Aeneas  tliat  he  has  nothing  to  dread  from  any 
other  Greek  than  Achilles.*  I  here  call  particular  attention  to  another: 
passage  in  the  Biad^^^  in  which  Achilles  taunts  Aeneas  with  being  a 
candidate  for  the  throne  of  Troy  after  the  death  of  Priam. 

Strabo,  who  rejects  all  other  traditions  regarding  Aeneas,  infers  from 
this  clear  Homeric  statement  that  Aeneas  remained  at  Troy,  that  he 
reigned  there  after  the  extinction  of  Priam's  dynasty,  and  that  his  sons 
and  their  descendants  reigned  after  him.^  If,  therefore,  we  accept  it  as 
an  historical  truth,  that  Troy  was  rebuilt  after  its  destruction,  and  that 
Aeneas  and  his  descendants  reigned  over  it,  we  find  nothing  extraordinary 
in  the  fact  that  the  Locrian  maidens  were  periodically  sent  to  Hium,  and 
that  this  custom  should  have  been  continued  for  such  a  long  number  of 
centuries.  Mr.  Gladstone^  holds  that  "Poseidon's  prophecy  has  every 
sign  of  being  founded  on  what  actually  occurred  immediately  after  the 
Troi'ca ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  was  a  tradition  most  unlikely  to  be 
invented.  The  part  taken  by  Aeneas  in  the  war  was  not  one  of  high 
distinction ;  and  his  character,  cold  and  timid,  was  one  very  far  removed 
from  the  sympathies  of  the  poet  and  his  countrymen ;  he  appears  as  the 
representative  of  the  Dardanian  branch,  with  a  sidelong  jealous  eye 
towards  the  predominating  Ilian  house  of  Priam.  It  is  a  statement  by  no 
means  congenial  to  the  general  purpose  of  the  poem,  which  next  after 
Achilles  glorifies  the  Achaians,  and,  after  the  Achaians,  the  house  of  Priam. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  could  be  more  probable  or  m'ore  natural 
than  that,  after  the  Greeks  had  withdrawn,  some  social  or  political  order 
should  be  established  in  Troas,  and  that  its  establishment  should  be  effected, 
after  the  ruin  of  the  house  of  Priam,  under  the  surviving  representative 
of  the  family  which  probably  was  a  senior  branch,  and  which  manifestly 
stood  next  in  influence  and  power.  We  are  nowhere  told  that  Dardani6 
was,  like  so  many  other  cities,  destroyed  in  the  war.  The  friendship  of 
Poseidon  possibly  indicates  its  possession  of  some  foreign  alliance  or 
sympathy,  not  enjoyed  by  the  Trojans  proper,  whom  Poseidon  hated ;  and 
if  it  be  replied  that  such  a  sovereignty  was  more  likely  to  be  in  Dardani^ 
than  in  a  rebuilt  llion,  I  answer  that  this  is  just  what  the  text  seems  to 
contemplate,  for  it  says  that  the  might  of  Aeneas  shall  reign,  not  in 
Troy,  but  over  the  Trojans  {Troessin  anaxei),  and  the  Trees  are  the 
people  of  the  Troad  (see  e.g.  JZ.  ii.  824-826)." 

Grote  ^  says  that  these  "  passages  regarding  Aeneas  have  been  con- 
strued by  various  able  critics  to  refer  to  a  family  of  philo-Hellenic 


A€^>Sdt'ov,  hy  Kpoylfhis  vtpl  xdyrwy  <pi\aTO  voJ-  rifiris  rris  Tipidfiov  ; 

ivVf  '  Strabo,  xUi.  p.  608 :  'Oftripos  fi^yroi  o^imf- 

ot  €$(p  i^€y4yovro  yvvcuKAy  re  Oyrrrdtoy,  yopuv  oifHertpots   MoutWy  ohh^    rots   ir€pi   rmf 

ijBri  yhp  Upidftov  ytpt^w  lix^p^  Kpoviwy  •  kpxny^Stv  r^j  Sic^ifrcw  AcxOcMnx  •    iyu^v^i 

yvp  8^  nil  Klvtlao  fiiri  Tp»«r<riy  wd^ti  yi^  fi€fi9yriic6ra  rhy   \lyfiap  iy  rf  Tpol^  kuX 

Ky>.\  xeU9wy  vaTScs,  rol  Kcr  fifr6irur$t  ytyvyrau  StoScSry/A^vov  riiy  iipx^y  ica)  vapa949tHc6Ta  vaurl 

'  //.  XX.  339 :  fr«U9vy  r^y  9ia9oxh^  airrriSi  ^i^oMuriUyow  t*v 

oh  fiiiy  ydp  rls  o*  &Wos  *Axa«»i'  i^tyapl^tt,  rwy  UptafuS&y  yhovs, 

»•  //.  XX.  178-181 :  «  Homeric  Synchronism,  p.  34. 

Aiytia,  rl  <rh  r6<nroy  dfitXov  troWhy  InXB^y  *  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  291. 
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or  semi-Hellenio  Aeneadae,  known  even  in  the  time  of  the  early  singers 
of  the  Biad  as  masters  of  some  territory  in .  or  near  the  Troad,  and 
professing  to  be  descended  from^  as  well  as  worshipping,  Aeneas."  The 
Scepsian  critic  Demetrius,  a  contemporary  of  Grates  and  Aristarchns 
(abont  180  B.C.)/  who  wrote  a  Commentary  in  thirty  books  on  the  Homeric 
catalogue  of  the  Trojans/  and  whose  arguments  are  in  nearly  every  point 
adopted  by  Strabo,  who  did  not  yisit  the  Troad  himself — this  Demetrius 
informs  us  that  Scamandrius,  the  son  of  Hector,  and  Ascanius,  the  son 
of  AeneaSy  were  founders  of  his  native  town,  which  had  been  originally 
situated  above  the  city  of  Cebren,  on  one  of  the  highest  ranges  of  Ida, 
near  Polichne,  and  was  subsequently  transferred  by  them  60  stadia  lower 
down,  to  the  site  where  it  stood  in  his  time :  these  two  families  are  said 
by  Demetrius  to  have  reigned  there  for  a  long  time.  Demetrius  believed 
that  the  ancient  town  (Palaescepsis)  had  been  the  royal  residence  of 
Aeneas,  as  it  was  situated  midway  between  his  dominion  and  Lymessus, 
whither  he  had  fled  when  pursued  by  Achilles/  But,  as  has  been  said 
before,  this  conjecture  of  Demetrius  is  not  admitted  by  Strabo,  who 
believed  that  Aeneas  uid  his  descendants  reigned  in  Troy.  According  to 
one  passage  in  Strabo,^  Novum  Ilium  and  the  Temple  of  Athen6  were 
built  during  the  dominion  of  the  Lydian  kings,  and  therefore  at  some 
period  later  than  720  b.o.  ;  but,  according  to  another  passage  in  the  same 
author,^  it  was  only  built  under  Croesus  (560-546  B.C.).  But  we  shall 
be  able  to  show  in  the  subsequent  pages  that  this  chronology  is 
altogether  erroneous,  because  the  pottery  found  in  my  trenches  at 
EUssarlik  proves  that  the  site  has  continued  to  be  inhabited. 

Novum  Hium  was  situated  on  a  low  height  in  the  plain ;  that  is  to 
say,  nearly  in  its  centre,  because  the  ridge  whose  western  spur  it  occupies 
extends  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  plain.  This  western  spur  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  plain,  into  which  it  slopes  gradually  on 
the  west  and  south  sides,  whereas  to  the  north  and  north-east  it  falls 
off  at  an  angle  of  45^;  it  is,  according  to  M.  Burnoufs  measurement, 
49'43  metres  =  162  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  distance  from  Novum  Ilium  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Hellespont 
is,  according  to  Scylax,*  25  stadia,  but  in  reality  it  is  rather  more 
than  8  miles,  and  to  Cape  Sigeum  4  miles. 

It  was  inhabited  by  Aeolic  Greeks,  and  remained  a  town  of  incon* 
siderable  power,  until  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  even 
until  the  period  of  the  Boman  dominion,  as  we  see  from  the  fact  that 
Bhoeteum,  Sigeum,  and  Achilleum,  though  situated  at  distances  of 
between  3  and  4  miles  from  it,  were  all  independent  of  Ilium.^®  But, 
nevertheless,  it  was  raised  into  importance  by  the  legendary  reverence 


*  SCnbo,  ziiL  p.  609.  '  §  95 :  'EvrcOtfcy  8^  Tfw^s  ipx^^h  i^^  ir6\fis 

*  SinbOj  ziiL  p.  603.  'EAXi|y(8cs  curb'  iv  ainf  olSc*  Adf^at^Qs,  'Poi- 

*  SinbOy  ziii  p.  607 ;  Hom«r,  liiad,  xx.  188-  rcioi^,  ''iXiov  (i«r4x*i  9^  ^vh  r^s  BaXirTtis  irrdZia 
191 ;  NicoUiu  ap,  Steph.  Byz.  •.  t.  'Aaicatfla.  ici)  jcal  iw  aifrp  vorafihs  ^Kdfuufipot, 

»  xiiL  p.  601.  '•  Herodotua,  v.  94, 95.    See  his  account  of  the 

*  xiii.  p.  593 ;  aocording  to  the  reading  of  war  between  the  Atheniana  and   Mitylenaeans 
ntrit  KfoU'^^t  restored  by  Kramer  (from   two  about  Sigeum  and  Achilleum. 

MSS.)  for  the  Kork  Xf^l^^  of  t*^«  MSS. 
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attached  to  it,  as  being  the  only  place  which  ever  bore  the  sacred  name 
immortalized  by  Homer.  Athen^  had  her  temple  in  the  Pergamos  of 
Novnm  Uinm,  and  was  worshipped  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  just 
as  she  had  been  worshipped  in  the  Pergamns  of  the  Homeric  Uinm. 
The  Ilians  maintained  that  at  its  capture  by  the  Achaean  troops  their 
city  had  not  been  entirely  destroyed,  but  that  it  had  always  remained 
inhabited,  and  had  never  ceased  to  exist.^  The  proofs  produced  by  the 
Ilians  for  the  identity  of  their  city  with  the  ancient  one,  were,  as  Grote  ' 
remarks,  testimonies  which  few  persons  in  those  ages  were  inclined  to 
question,  when  combined  with  the  identity  of  name  and  general  locality, 
nor  does  it  seem  that  any  one  did  question  them,  except  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis  and  Hestiaea  of  Alexandria-Troas,  who  from  mere  jealousy  and 
envy  contested  the  universally  acknowledged  identity,  and  of  whom  I 
shall  presently  have  occasion  to  speak. 

Polemon  was  a  native  of  Novum  Ilium,  and  wrote  a  description 
{irepirfp^ai^)  of  the  city.  He  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  third  and 
beginning  of  the  second  centuries  b.o.,  and  was  therefore  earlier  than 
Demetrius  of  Scepsis.  He  noticed  in  Novum  Ilium  the  identical  altar 
of  Zeus  Herkeios  on  which  Priam  had  been  slain,  as'  well  as  the 
identical  stone  upon  which  Palamedes  had  taught  the  Greeks  to  play 
at  dice.^  Hellanicus,  who  was  born  on  the  day  of  the  naval  battle 
of  Salamis  (480  B.C.),  and  was  therefore  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus, 
wrote'  a  special  work  on  Troy  (called  TpmlKoi),  in  which  he  testified  to 
the  identity  of  Novum  Ilium  with  the  Homeric  Ilium,  for  which  asser^ 
tion  Strabo  (or  rather  Demetrius  followed  by  Strabo)  gratuitously  attri- 
butes to  him  an  undue  partiality  for  the  Ilians.^ 

Herodotus  says  that  Xerxes,  in  his  expedition  to  Greece,  ascended 
into  the  **Pergamon  of  Priam,  because  he  had  a  longing  to  behold 
the  place.  Having  seen  everything  and  enquired  into  all  particulars 
of  the  Homeric  siege,  he  sacrificed  to  Athene,  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
Ilium,  (his  magnificent  offering  of)  a  thousand  oxen  (ten  hecatombs), 
while  the  Magians  poured  libations  to  the  heroes  slain  at  Troy.  The 
night  after,  a  panic  fell  upon  the  camp :  but  in  the  morning  they 
started  at  daylight,  and  skirting  on  the  left  hand  the  towns  of  Rhoe- 
teum,  Ophrynium,  and  Dardanus  (which  borders  on  Abydos),  and  on  the 
right  the  Teucrians  of  Gergis,  they  reached  Abydos."^     It   has    been 

•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  600 :  Xiyovin  8'  ol  vvv  'iXicZs  ^jSos  is  rh  irrpar6frt^o¥  iviwtfft,  &fut  ilfitpff 
«rai  TovrOf  &s  olZi  rtX4ws  ii<l>ayl<r$ai  trvvifiauvtv  8^  iwop§i€To  iy$tvT€v,  iy  i^iffrep/p  fA^y  kx4pyt»y 
r^p  v6\iv  Korh  r^y  iKootriv  {mh  ruy  'Ax^'w*'*  'Polrtiov  v6Xiy  Ka2  'O^pvyttoy  md  AdpBtaroy^ 
9tfi*  i^tKfl^Ori  oMwort.  I^cp    8^   'A^^8y   1ifJLovp6s    iari,    iy    Sc^i^    tk 

•  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  298.  TipyiBas  TtvKpoiis, 

•  Polemon,  Fragmenta,  32,  ed.  Didot.  It  is  out  of  place  to  speak  here  of  tlie  topo- 

•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  602 :  'EWdvtKos  8i  X^P^C^'  graphj ;  but  in  making  this  quotation  from 
fuyos  rails  *\Xi9Vfriy,  olos  ixtiyov  $vfi6s,  ffvyytyopu  Herodotus,  I  cannot  forego  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
rh  r^y  ahr^y  cTiou  ir^Atv  r^v  yvy  rf  r6r€.  plaining  the  foregoing  chapter  (42),  which  is  diffi- 

•  Herodotus,  vii.  43 :  ^irl  rovroy  S^  rhy  vara*  cult  to  understand :  *Evoi4rro  8i  t^k  6ihy  4ic  rifs 
/iby  its  kirlKrro  Uip^ns,  h  rh  Tlpidfiou  Tiipyaiioy  Av8/i}s  b  trrpofrhs  M  re  vorofthy  KiiXKoy  Ktd  y^w 
AW/3ty,  IfAtpoy  ^x^''  Bf^offOat,  69ri<rdfifyos  9h  r^y  Mwrlriyj  &ir5  8i  Koticou  dpfif^fuyos,  Kdwtis 
Koi  inf66fityos  Ktlywy  iKaara  rp  ^AOifyaip  rp  tpos  ^X"^^  ^^  iipurrtpf,  8i^  rod  *Krapy4os  4s 
*IXic(8t  MBvet  $ovs  X^^^^^i  X^'  ^^  ^^  ndyoi  ro7ffi  Kaptyjiy  x6\iy'  itxh  8i  ra^rris  8t^  S4i0iis  vcd/oo 
flpwffi  4x4ayro,  ravra  84  xotri(rafi4yoi(n  yvtcrbs  4xop^v€rOy*ArpafAjlnr§i6yr€ir6\ufKQi*'Ayray9pow 
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generally  maintained  in  modern  times,  by  those  who  dispute  the  identity 
of  Nonun  Iliam  with  the  Homeric  Troy,  that  the  place  called  by 
Herodotus  the  Pergamon  of  Priam  must  be  different  from  Novum  Ilium ; 
but,  as  Grote  •  rightly  observes,  the  mention  of  the  Ilian  Athene  iden- 
tifies them  as  the  same. 

Eckenbrecher ^  ingeniously  observes  that  "Herodotus  cannot  but 
have  identified  the  Aeolic  Ilium  with  the  Homeric  city,  because  in 
Book  i.  c.  5,  he  calls  the  latter  merely  '  Ilion,'  without  an  epithet,  just 
as  we  should  designate  the  present  Bome  and  the  Ilome  of  the  ancient 
Bomans  by  the  same  name.  This,''  he  argues,  "  appears  evident  when 
we  compare  this  passage,  where  the  historian  says  that  the  Persians 
traced  their  enmity  against  Greece  from  the  conquest  of  Ilium,  with 
the  passage  in  Book  ii.  c.  10.    We  see  also,"  he  continues,  "  that  Xerxes 


riiP  n^XjoayUa  9eipati*tfi6fiMros'  i^y  *'l8i}y  8i 
KaB^w  4s  kptar^p^v  x^P^  ^^<  ^'  'H^*'  'IXiiSa  yrjp  * 
Kol  vpSra  fidw  ol  Mf  ry  "l^  Vetera  iyofitlyapri 
0fmrrmi  t«  koI  vpi}9T^pcs  irtiffwiwrowrt,  Koi  riva 
mbrow  rmirg  wxvhp  tfuXov  9i4^€tpeaf,  ''The 
mmrch  of  the  anny,  after  leaving  Lydia,  was 
directed  upon  the  river  Caicus  and  the  land  of 
Hysia.  Beyond  the  Caicns  the  road,  leaving 
Mount  Cana  npon  the  left,  passed  through  the 
Atamean  plain,  to  the  city  of  Carina.  Quit- 
ting this,  the  troops  advanced  across  the  plain  of 
Tbeb^  passing  by  Adramyttium  and  Antandms, 
the  Pelasgic  settlement;  then,  keeping  Mount 
Ida  npon  the  left  hand,  they  entered  the  Trojan 
territory.  As  they  bivouacked  during  the 
night  at  the  foot  of  Ida,  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  bunt  upon  them,  and  killed  a  great 
many  of  them." 

Bnt  if  the  Persian  army  had  come  by  the 
•nUnary  road,  crossing  the  ridge  which  extends 
&om  Ida  westward  and  terminates  in  Cape 
Lectom,  the  true  Ida  must  have  been  left  con* 
siderably  to  the  right.  It  is  therefore  generally 
thought  that  either  Herodotus  has  made  a  mis- 
take, or — as,  among  others,  G.  Kawlinson  {Hist, 
cf  HerodotuSj  iv.  p.  42,  footnote)  suggests — he 
has  given  the  name  of  Ida  to  the  highlands 
which  close  in  the  valley  of  the  Scamander  on 
the  left,  lying  west  and  south  of  Bounarbashi. 
But  this  theory  appears  to  us  as  unacceptable 
as  that  of  P.  Barker  Webb  (TopograpMe  de  la 
Troadtj  p.  134),  who  endeavours  to  make  us 
believe  that  the  Persian  army,  in  coming  by 
the  ordinary  way,  might  have  bad  the  true 
Jfonnt  Ida  to  its  left,  for  he  says:  <*To  the 
•ooth  of  the  promontory  of  Lectnm,  the  coast 
slopes  rapidly  to  the  east  and  north-east,  and 
forms  with  the  opposite  shore  the  Gulf  of 
Adnunyttiom,  From  this  conformation  of  the 
gnlf^  which  is  not  exactly  marked  on  any  modem 
nap,  it  results  that  the  Gargarus,  instead  of 
being  sitnated,  as  is  generally  supposed,  in  the 
centre  of  Phrygia,  approaches  much  more  to  the 
Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  and  appears  almost  to 
tower  above  it.  Thus  Herodotus's  account  of 
Xerxes,  who  on  his  march  from  Sardis  to  the 


Hellespont  left  the  Gargarus  to  his  left,  a  state- 
ment which  appears  strange  to  many  people,  is 
true  to  the  real  position  of  Mount  Ida.'*  This 
statement  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
existing  facts. 

I  can  accept  as  the  only  right  explanation  that 
of  Professor  Virchow,  who  writes  to  me :  "  As 
Herodotus  expressly  states  that  Xerxes  entered 
the  territory  of  Ilium  having  Mount  Ida  to 
his  left,  I  can  but  conclude  from  this  that 
Xerxes  went  from  Adramyttium  northward,  and 
penetrated  from  the  east  into  the  Plain  of 
Beiramich  ;  that  is,  nearly  by  the  road  taken  by 
Tchihatcheff.  The  only  doubt  which  could  arise 
would  be  the  mention  of  Antandros,  which 
appears  to  have  been  situated  more  to  t)ie  west. 
But  the  expression  irap€m€ifi6fieyos  admits  of 
the  interpretation  that  he  passed  by  Antandrus ; 
namely,  that  he  passed  by  it  to  his  left.  Other- 
wise he  must  have  taken  his  way  across  the  high 
mountains.  On  the  eastern  road  he  passed  round 
Ida,  which  remained  to  his  left,  and  descended 
from  the  heights  into  the  valley  of  the  Sca- 
mander. As  he  must  have  gone  from  In4 
through  the  defile  into  the  Plain  of  Troy,  he 
had  Bounarbashi  to  his  left."  Professor  Virchow 
adds  that  for  this  reason  the  small  city  on  the 
Bali  Dagh  can,  in  his  opinion,  not  be  Gergis, 
because  Herodotus  (vii.  43)  distinctly  states  that 
on  the  day  after  his  visit  to  Ilium  Xerxes  went 
forwiird,  passing  to  his  left  Rhoeteum,  Ophry- 
nium,  and  Dardanus,  which  borders  on  Abydos, 
but  to  his  right  the  Teucrians  of  Gergis  (fi/ia 
rifi4pip  9h  iirop€V€ro  ivB^vr^Vy  iv  ipumpf  fxhy 
kx4py<0v  *Poir€toif  v6\iy  koX  *Oipp6p€ioy  koI 
AdpitufoPy  ffWfp  8^  'Afi^<p  Sfiovp6s  iffrt,  4v 
9f^tf  8i  TipyiBas  TevKpois).  As  Xerxes  passed 
at  the  foot  of  the  Bali  Dagh,  it  would  appeal* 
strange  indeed  that  Herodotus  should  have 
mentioned  Gergis,  not  before  but  after  Ilium,  if 
the  little  city  on  that  mountain  were  identical 
with  Gergis. 

•  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  298. 

'  G.  von  Eckenbrecher,  Die  Lage  des  Homer* 
ischen  Troia  ;  Diisseldorf,  1875,  p.  34, 
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considered  the  Uion  of  his  time  (that  of  Herodotu^^  Hellanictis,  and 
Strabo)  as  the  Homeric  Uion^  because  we  are  told  (vii.  43)  that  he 
ascended  to  Priam's  Pergamon,  which  he  could  not  possibly  think  to  be 
situated  anywhere  else  but  in  Ilion." 

A  further  proof  of  the  certainty  which  people  felt  regarding  the 
identity  of  ancient  Troy  with  Novum  Ilium  is  furnished  by  Xenophon, 
who  relates  that  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Mindarus,  while  his  fleet 
lay  at  Abydos,  went  up  himself  to  Ilium  to  sacrifice  to  Athene,  and 
saw  from  thence  the  naval  battle  between  the  squadron  of  Dorieus  and 
the  Athenians,  near  the  shore  oflf  Bhoeteum.* 

Though  the  dominion  of  Novum  Ilium  was  still  very  unimportant 
during  the  interval  between  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the  Macedonian 
invasion  of  Persia,  and  did  not  even  extend  to  the  neighbouring  Helle- 
spont, yet  the  city  was  garrisoned  as  a  strong  position.  We  see  this  from 
the  account  given  by  Plutarch  :*  "Ilion  was  taken  byHerakles  on  account 
of  the  horses  of  Laomedon ;  it  was  also  taken  by  Agamemnon  by  means 
of  the  wooden  horse;  for  the  third  time  it  was  taken  by  Charidemus, 
because,  a  horse  having  fallen  in  the  gate,  the  Ilians  could  not  promptly 
shut  it."  This  is  confirmed  by  Polyaenus,^®  who  says  :  "  When  the  Ilians 
sacked  the  city  of  Charidemus,  he  got  hold  of  a  slave,  who  had  come  to 
plunder,  and  by  great  presents  he  induced  him  to  betray  the  city  (Novum 
Ilium).  But  in  order  that  he  might  appear  faithful  to  the  watchmen 
of  the  gates,  he  gave  him  many  sheep  and  slaves  to  bring  in,  twice 
or  three  times.  The  watchmen,  having  distributed  these,  allowed  him 
often  to  go  out  in  the  night,  and  with  him  more  men  to  bring  in  the 
booty.  Charidemus  seized  and  bound  those  who  had  come  with  the 
man,  dressed  his  own  armed  men  in  their  clothes,  and  gave  them,  with 
the  rest  of  the  booty,  a  horse,  as  if  it  had  been  captured.  But  the 
watchmen,  in  order  to  receive  the  horse,  opened  the  whole  gate.  The 
soldiers  rushed  in  together  with  the  horse,  killed  the  watchmen,  and, 
having  encountered  the  rest  of  the  force,  stormed  the  city.  If  we  may 
make  the  jest,  Ilion  was  taken  for  the  second  time  by  the  stratagem 
of  a  horse." 

This  Charidemus  can  certainly  be  no  other  than  the  notorious  merce- 
nary chief,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Philip  H.  (b.c.  359-336).  We 
know  him  principally  from  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Aristo- 

.   ^  Hellenica,  i.  1,  4 :  Mty^apos  9h  mariZiiP  r^p  voAX^  vp6^ra  iral  kphpivf]^  Zis  vov  iced  rpis 

fidxv  ^F  'IX^  $imp  rp  'A^ifi^  i0oii$u  M  t^f  kyarfiuw.      Ol   tk    ^iXoKtSj   rovra    rcifuC/icvoi, 

BiKarroM  *  icai  KaBtKicdffai  r&f  kavrov  rpiiipus  avpfx<^vp  tdn^  voKKitKis  i^4pai  viicrupy  acol 

&ir^vXc(,  Srwf  avaX<(^Ol  r^f  /act^  Avpt4ms.  chv  ajtn^  Mpas  frXtlopos  rV  X«iay  vcpicAo^ 

'  Life  of  SertorittSf  i. :  4cU«  ^  rh  "IXioy  ^*  yopras.    Xaplinfus  robs  fi^v  abp  abr^  ov?<Xafi^p 

'HpaK\4ws  Siii  r&f  Aaofi^opros  ttntovsj  jco)  ivh  I5i|(rc  -  rii  9^  ro6rmp  Ifidria  mpifUiK^  Utots 

*Ayafi4fUfOPOs  8c^  rod  Aovp€iov  xpoirayop€v$4pros  itpSpdatP  inrXMrfUpou,  IdwaccF  alnois  rd  re  ikXa 

tmroVf  rpirop  8'  ^h  Xapi8^fu»v,  r^s  vvXat,  Twov  rris  \iias  koX  tmrop  &s  tdxixiKftrop,    Ol^Aoxcy, 

riphs  4fi.xta6proSy  &iroicXci(ra<  rax^  rttp  'l\i4wp  tpa  94^aipro  rhp  twirop,  vaauy  r^p  w^XiiP  AW9»(ar. 

fA^  hvpfi$4prmp,  Ol  (rrpariSireUy  r^  fnrq»  ffvP9urwHr6prts,  ro^  re 

'*  Strategic,   iii.  14 :   Xaf>(8i//ios,  *IXi^i*F  Xci;-  ^JXcucas   ^Wrrcii^ar    tcaU  rV   Xonri^y    i^pofup 

\aTo6prmp  abrov  r^y  ViJXiy,  olic4rriP  *l\i4a  wpo-  8c(^^cyoi  t^*  t^Xcws  impdrri^op,  tnrr9^  ei  xf^ 

€\B6pra  M  X«(ar  cvXKiifitip,  fArydKou  ZApois  ri  jcol   voTloi,  Ztin^pop  kiXw  rh  ^IXtop  wAXip 

ixu9€  vpoSovpoi  r^ip  w6\ip,     'Iva   ih  irtffrhs  fnry  KoraarpoTTiyoifiMPOP, 
^OKc/il  ro7s  ^uKdrrovci  rks  r^Xos,  f^wKw  ahrf 
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crates,  in  which  the  capture  of  Ilinm  is  confirmed,  but  without  particulars 
as  to  how  it  happened.  Dismissed  by  Timotheus,  he  took  service  in 
Asia  Minor  with  Memnon  and  Mentor,  who  desired  to  liberate  their 
brother-in-law  Artabazus,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Autophra- 
dates.  The  capture  of  Ilium  by  him  must  therefore  have  taken  place 
about  356  b.c.  From  this  event,  therefore,  it  appears  certain  that  at 
that  time  Novum  Ilium  was  a  fortified  city. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  crossed  the  Hellespont,  he  sent  his 
army  from  Sestos  to  Abydos  under  Parmenio ;  and,  after  having  ofiered 
solemn  sacrifices  at  the  tomb  of  Protesilaus  at  Elaeus  in  the  Chersonese, 
he  crossed  over  to  the  shore  of  the  Plain  of  Troy.  Having  ascended 
to  nium,  he  sacrificed  to  Athene,  made  libations  to  the  heroes,  hung  up 
his  armour  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  took  in  exchange  some 
of  the  sacred  arms  which  had  been  preserved  from  the  Trojan  war. 
Such  was  his  veneration  for  these  Trojan  arms,  that  he  had  them  carried 
before  him  in  battle  by  his  lifeguardsmen.  He  also  ofiered  at  Ilium, 
in  the  temple  of  Zeus  Herkeios,  sacrifices  to  Priam,  begging  him  to 
relax  his  wrath  against  the  race  of  Neoptolemus,  to  which  he,  Alexander, 
belonged.^ 

Dicaearchus  composed  a  separate  work  respecting  this  sacrifice  of 
Alexander  (ir€pl  T179  iv  'iXltp  dvaiw;)? 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  Alexander,  after  having  passed  the  Hellespont, 
ascended  to  Hium,  sacrificed  to  Athene,  and  made  offerings  to  the  shades 
of  the  heroes,  and,  after  having  anointed  with  oil  the  funeral  column  of 
Achilles,  he  ran,  as  was  customary,  stark  naked  round  the  tomb  with  his 
companions,  put  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  it,  and  felicitated  Achilles  on 
having  had  during  his  life  a  true  friend,  and,  after  his  death,  a  great 
herald  of  his  glory.  As  he  was  walking  through  the  city  (Ilium)  and 
examining  its  curiosities,  some  one  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  see  the 
lyre  of  Alexander  (Paris) ;  he  answered  that  he  cared  but  very  little 
about  that,  but  that  he  desired  to  see  the  lyre  of  Achilles,  to  which  he 
had  chanted  the  glory  and  the  deeds  of  great  men.^ 


'  Arrian.  Alexcmd,  And),  i.  11.  5-8:  4K9itv  Zk  iardXri  iic  1^5  Zbp^hris  acal   Srov  i^40vi  rijs 

is  ^kau0vrru  $691  HpttrtfftXd^  M  r^  rd^  rw  'Afflas  Aihs  htrofiaimpiou  koX  'AOriwas  Koi  'Hpa- 

UfmT9c»Xdov,  Zrt  iral  npmr€<rl\aos  irpwros  Mnti  kK4ous  *  iuftXB6yra   84  is  "lAtoK  tf  re   *A0riy^ 

igfiw^i  is  r^y  ^Afflatf  rw  *ZkK4ivup  r&p  S/m  9v<rai  tJ  IXicCSi,  Jcal  rii^  watfowXiay  tV  a6rov 

'Aya^^fvorc   is  ''lAior  ffTp»r€\HrdrT»y  •    ica)   6  dro^ivai  is  rhv  v^Av,  icol  koB^Kuv  km\  rc^injis 

iw  T^  ••<r(«  ^y  iwvrvx^^ripay  ot  ywioBat  r&y  Up&v  Tipa  twK»v  In  in  rov  TpwlKov  fpyov 

^  Tlfmrt^iXd^  t^k  iBw6fieuruf,  am(6fitya.     koH  ravra  \4yowrtv  Jri  ol  6ira(nn< 

na^fupimw  ft^y  1^  rAy  vc^  robs  fro?iXohs  trral  (Iftpoy  'trph  airrov  is  rks  fJtdxas.     $vireu  5i 

nil  tV  tnror  hmfiiPdo^at  irdx^^  iic  ^ffffrov  is  alnhy  koX  UpidfUf  itrX  rov  fivfuni  rov  Aihs  rov 

"A/SvSor  •  iral  9t4fi^ffmy  rpttipwi  ft^y  iicarby  iral  'EpKtlov  Kdyos  Korix^i,  firiyiy  Tipidfiov  irapanoi- 

<{^fti»rra,  wKoUv  l4  KxXoif  roXXoTs  crpoyy^Kots*  /uyoy  ry   NcoTToXf/iov  yiyti,  %   9ii   is  aiirhy 

^AXi^ea4poy  9k  i^  *E\aiovyros  is  rhy  'Axai&y  KoBrjicey, 

Ai^va  jccrofNu  6  vXtimy  xAyos  Korix^h  ^^  '  Dicaearch.  Fragm,  p.  114,  ed.  Fahr ;  Athe- 

airiy  rt  Kvfi€pymyra  tV  (rrpwniyi9a  yavy  Jm-  naens,  xiii.  p.  693. 

/MXAcir  ica2  iwtiX^  Kvrk  lUiroy  rhy  w6poy  rov  *  Platarch.  Alexand.  xv. :  *Ayafiks  8'  *ls  "Wioy, 

IXK^tnt^yrov    iyiyrro,    c^d^tutra   ravpoy    r^  $$wr€  if  *A^yf,  ical  rois  ^pvaiy  l<nrc«r€.     T^y 

TUatMwi  mmi  Nivfnffo'i  miyZttw  iie  xpv<ri}s  ^i<(-  8*   *AxiAA^«5    trr^Xi^K  AXciifrct/icyof    Xiva,    kqI 

Xiff  is  rhy  vdrroy,     hiyowri  84  iral  vpAroy  ix  furii  r&y  iraipwy  avyayaipa/iify  yv/iyds,  &ffwfp 

r^s  y*^  ahy  roTf  StAois  ixfilriytu  abrhy  is  r^y  f$os  iariy^  iirrt^dyvfft,  fiaKoplaas  ainiy,  8ti  koX 

•^y  tV  *A(r(ar  iral  fimiiohs  I9p^cur€ai  li9ty  re  fiy  <plkov  irioroO,  iral  r§k€vrfiffas  fitydkov  «^. 
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I  may  also  call  attention  to  the  valuable  inscription*  which  proves 
the  liberality  of  Antiochns  Soter  towards  the  Ilian  Athen6  in  278  b.c. 
The  inscriptions  Nos.  3601  and  3602  also  attest  that  Panathenaic  games 
were  solemnized  at  Iliom  in  honour  of  the  Ilian  Athene  by  the  Qians, 
conjointly  with  various  other  cities  in  the  neighbourhood.* 

We  read  in  Strabo :®  "  It  is  said  that  the  city  of  the .  present  Ilians 
was  until  then  a  small  market-town,  and  that  it  had  a  small  and  insig- 
nificant temple  of  Athen^.  But  Alexander,  having  ascended  to  it  after 
the  victory  on  the  Granicus,  adorned  the  temple  with  offerings,  raised 
the  town  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  commanded  the  wardens  to  enlarge  it 
by  new  buildings,  and  declared  the  city  free  and  exempt  from  all  taxes. 
At  a  later  time,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire,  he  sent  to 
nium  a  very  kind  letter,  promising  to  make  it  a  large  city,  to  make  its 
temple  very  celebrated,  and  to  institute  sacred  games  in  the  city.  After 
his  death,  Lysimachus  did  much  for  the  city,  surrounded  it  with  a  wall 
40  stadia  in  circuit,  built  a  temple,  and  increased  the  population  by 
adding  to  it  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  neighbouring  cities,  which  were  in 
decay.  Alexander  felt  a  great  interest  in  the  Ilians,  both  on  account  of  his 
relationship,  and  because  of  his  admiration  for  Homer.  There  has  been 
handed  down  a  corrected  edition  of  the  Homeric  poems,  called  *  the  edition 
of  the  casket '  (ix  tov  vdpdrjKosi),  because  Alexander  revised  and  annotated 
these  poems  with  the  aid  of  the  pupils  of  Callisthenes  and  Anaxarchus, 
and  preserved  them  in  a  richly  ornamented  casket,  which  he  had  found 
in  the  Persian  treasury.  Alexander's  great  kindness  towards  the  Ilians 
proceeded,  therefore,  in  the  first  place  from  his  veneration  for  the  poet, 

pvKos  Irvxcy.     *Ey  8i  r^  wfpiX4yai  Koi  BtcurBai  Btdy, 

T^  jcoT^  tV  WAiv,  ipofi4yov  rwhs  a(n6»y  c2  iSo^  •  xiii.  p.  593,  10-20,  and  p.  594,  30 :  T^r  tk 

AcTcu  tV  *AA€^^dfH)u  \{tpw  iZuv,  iKdxiiTTtt  rw  ^IKiimv  w6\u'  rSov    9vv  r4ms  fi^y    KAfi^r 

^porrl{tiy  iKtlvris  ii^,   tV  8*  *Ax«AA.^«5  in^^i^f  •T^'cU  ^cuTi  rh  U^thv  txowrw  rr^s  *Miivas  fiutphr 

f  T^  K\4a  icol  rits  wpd^€ts  Cfiyu  r&r  ityoBAr  koX  €in€\4s^  *Ax4^w9poy  tk  iiyafidrra  fAtrii  r^ 

iufSp&tf  iKftyos,  i-wl   Tpavtiuf  vliciiv  iofaB^fJUuri  re  ico<rfiricai  rh 

*  No.  3595  in  Boeckh's  Curpw  ItMcriptkmum  hphy  ical  trpocayoptvcai  irSKiv  icati  oUcoiofiUit 
Qraec, :  hvaXa^uv  irpovri^ai  rots  iwififKrirais  iK€v64petF 

....  0a4rtK§hs  *K»rioxos  ....  tc   Kptvai   icol   itftopoy  •    tartpov  h\    iirrh.  r^ 

r^fi  fikr  I4p€uaf  Koi  robs  Upo¥6fiovs  Koi  rovs  KordKwriy  r&v  Tltpa&r  4irurro\^y  KaTaw4fi^ 

irpvrdy^is  tlf^aaBtu  rf  *A07ir^  rg  *l\tdii . .  .  (#irl  ^t\dy$pwTov,   6iri<rx»'o^/i*»'<>»'  iF6\tr  T€  irot^rcu 

8i)  roTs  ^bxais  rp  jUv  *A9rfy§  ovvrtXtcdrtta'aif  fitydKriv    koI    Uphv    hrunnxArofTOP    koX    ky&im 

r^¥  yofii{ofi4yiir    koX  iFdr(j>ioy    Bv)<ri«uf  oX    re  itwo9d^€i¥  Up6v  intra  84  r^v  4K*ivov  rcXcvr^r 

hpoySfjun ....  (irrrjaeu  8'  cUnov  cQict^ya  Xf'vo^y  AxHrlfiaxos  fAd\tffra  rijs  ir^Acws  ^T«/AcX^(hf  koU 

4^*  Xwwov  4y  r^  Up^  r^s  *Mrivas  4y  r^  #irt^a-  ytity  KcertaKf^tturt  tcai  tcTxos  irc/xc/ScUrro  8<roy 

{y€ffrdr^  r&w^)  , .  , ,  koH  iwiypd^ai*  'O  8^/tos  6  rerrapdKovra  araHiwy,  avy4^ta4  t€  tts  ainritf  ritt 

(^lAi^wy  fiaat\4a  *ArrC)oxor    ....    €V(rf0€las  k6k\^  ir^Actr  &px^<^  ^^  KfKaiC9tfi4yus. 

Zv€Kw  rris  €ls  rh  Up6(yy  fbtpy4rriy  koX  <ro»)T^pa  *EK€tvos  yhp  Korii  ovyycyc^of  iafay4m<n¥  Apfm^t 

y€yoy6ra  rov  8^/tou,  it.  t.  X.  ifpovotiy  abr&¥^  ifia  Koi  ^i\6firipos  Up*  ^prra* 

*  The  inscription  No.  3601  is  much  damaged.  yovv  rts  ^iSpdvais  rris  'Ofi-iipov  irot^(r€«*s,  ^  4ic 
Boeckh  says  of  it :  "  Decretum  Ilii  ntque  urbium  rov  ydpBriKos  \tyo/i4vri,  rov*A\€^dvfyovfierk  rAv 
ricinarum,  quae  cam  Ilio  sacrorum  commanionem  ircpl  KqlKXi<t$4vh  koX  *Ayd^apxor  4w€\96mos  acoi 
habebant  de  ratione  sollemnium  et  ludorum  in-  (rniumvonUvov  rtydy  lirctra  Keera04rros  els  pdp^ 
stitoendorom  scitam.  Haec  sollemnia  arbitror  BriKa  hp  riZptv  4v  rg  ncp(riic^  y^iv  ^oKvrtXms 
fuisse  Panathenaea,  quae  et  ipsa,  minora  qaidem  Kar€<rKfva<rfi4roy'  Kard  rt  8^  rhr  rov  wotiirov 
▼8.  11  nominata  sunt.**  The  inscription  No.  3602  (rjKoy  koX  iccrr^  riiy  <rvyy4y€ULy  rV  4fwh  rmw 
is :  *IXic<s  KoX  at)  ir6\€is  a(J  ic)o(<i')o»(vov)(ra<  (r^s  KIokiZw  rwr  4¥  VLokorrols  /3a<riAciHr«(rro»y,  Tap' 
9v)<rias  koX  rov  ity&yos  koI  rris  iramtyitpttus  .  • .  •  ots  ical  r^¥  *A¥9pofidxyiy  Urropovm  /ScunAcvaoc 
Arifirirplov  *IAMi8a,  koXws  koI  4(y')S6{^)ws  icani-  tV  "Eicropos  ywoii4vfi¥  yvyaUa,  4^i\oppo¥uro 
^op^ffoaar,  (cv<r)ci3c(as   ZvtKty   rrjs    irphs    r^v  irphs  rovs  *l\t4as  6  *AX4^a¥ipos» 
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and  secondly  from  his  relationship  with  the  Aeacids^  the  kings  of  the 
Molofisians,  among  whom,  as  is  said,  Andromache  also  reigned^  who  was 
once  the  wife  of  Hector." 

Bat  Strabo  informs  ns  that,  when  the  Bomans  first  went  oyer  to 
Asia  and  expelled  Antiochos  the  Great  from  this  side  of  the  Taurus 
(190-189  B.C.),  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  being  then  a  youth,  visited  Ilium, 
and  saw  the  city  so  much  in  decay,  that  there  were  not  even  tiles  on 
the  roofs  of  the  houses.^  He  further  states  that,  according  to  Hegesianax, 
the  Gaktians,  having  come  over  from  Europe,  went  up  to  Hium  in 
search  of  a  fortified  place ;  but  that  they  left  it  immediately,  because 
the  town  had  no  walls  of  defence.^  But  this  statement  is  thoroughly 
inconsistent  with,  and  in  contradiction  to,  the  statement  made  by  Strabo, 
a  dozen  lines  before;*  for  he  had  there  informed  us  that  Lysimachus, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  paid  great  attention  to  Ilium,  surrounded 
it  with  a  wall  40  stadia  in  circumference,  and  settled  in  Ilium  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  ancient  cities  around,  which  were  in  a  state  of  decay. 
Besides,  the  passages  in  Livy  (xxxv.  43;  xxxvii.  9)  and  Polybius 
(t.  78,  111)  prove  beyond  aU  doubt  that  Novum  Ilium  was  fortified  and 
defensible  about  218  B.a 

Livy  informs  us^®  that  Antiochus  the  Great  went  up  from  the 
sea  to  Novum  Ilium,  to  sacrifice  to  the  Ilian  Athene  (190  b.c.)  ;  and 
further,  that  the  Boman  C!onsul  Livius  went  up  thither  to  sacrifice  to 
the  same  goddess. 

We  read  in  Justin  ^^  that,  in  the  first  Boman  expedition  to  Asia, 
there  was  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  joy  between  the  Ilians  and  the 
Bomans,  as  if  between  parents  and  children  after  a  long  separation. 

Eckenbrecher  ^  mentions  the  statement  of  Ennius,^  that  when  the 
Bomans,  under  the  command  of  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus,  approached 
the  Trojan  shore,  they  exclaimed,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  Troy : — 

''O  patria,  o  divom  domns  niuin,  et  iaclnta  bello 
Pergama." 

The  Bomans,  who  were  proud  of  their  origin  from  Ilium  and 
Aeneas,  treated  the  city  of  their  heroic  ancestors  with  signal  munifi- 
cence, adding  to  its  domain  the  adjacent  territories  of  Sigeum,  Bhoe- 
tenm,  and  Gergis,  as  well  as   the  whole   coast    from   the   Peraea  (or 


'  But,  as  M.  Bumoof  ingeniouBlj  observes  robs   Tet^dras    ic^pauaBivras    4k  rrjs   Evptiirns 

to  me,  this  does  nol  necessarilj  mean  that  the  i^afiriycu  ixkv  us  r^r  ir6Kaf  hwyiivovs  ipvfiaros, 

houses  had  had  tiles,  and  that  for  want  of  Te-  irop^  XPVH^  8*  ^«cAiir€i»'  9ih  rh  ir€ixi<f'roy, 

puation  thej  were  without  them.   It  may  imply  *  Ibid,  xiii.  p.  593.                "  iixv.  43. 

*»  well  that  the   houses  were  poor  buildings,  "Justin,   xxxi.   8:    "Tanta  laetitia  omnium 

whidi  were  not   even  covered  with  tiles,   but  fuit,  quanta  esse  post    longum   tempus    inter 

had  only  terraces  of  clay  mixed  with  straw.  parentes  et  liberos  solet.     Juvabat  Ilienses,  ne- 

*  Strabo,  xiiL  p.  594 :  Kol  rh  "'lAior  8'  t  yvw  potes  suos,  occidente  et  Africa  domita,  Asiam  et 

frri  KttfiivoXls  rts  ^p^  8t€  iFp&Toy  *V«»fuuoi  r^s  avitum  regnum  vindicarc.     Optabilem  ruinam 

*Affiaa  Mpniveof   iccU    i^4fiaXo¥  *Kmioxov  thy  Trojae  dicentes,  ut  tam    feliciter  renasceretur, 

P^foM  iK  rris   hnhs  tow  TaOpov,     ipricl  yovy  Contra   Romanos,   avitos    Lares    et   incunabula 

^^ft^ptos  S  ^leii^ios,  n€ipdKioy  IwiBrifAiiaas  €t$  majorum  ac  deorum  simulacra  inexplicabile  de- 

tV  WAot  iroT*    itctirovs   rohs  K€upo6s,   o5t«$  siderium  videndi  tenebat." 

^^ry0piifUyriv  iBtiy   tV   Karouclay  &<rr€  fitful  *  Die  Lage  des  Homerischen  Troiay  p.  37 

«W«^b   Ixcw   T^    ffriyns  •  'VLyniriAyal  tk  «  Annal.  14.  9,  ed.  P.  Merulae. 
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continental  territory)  of  Tenedos,  sontHward  of  Sigenm,  to  the  confines 
of  Dardanns.^  The  Sigeans  would  not  submit  to  this  loss  of  autonomy, 
and  their  city  was  therefore  destroyed  by  the  Ilians/  A  like  fate 
appears  to  haye  befallen  the  neighbouring  city  of  Achilleum. 

"  The  dignity  and  power  of  Ilium  being  thus,"  as  Grote  *  remarks, 
'' prodigiously  enhanced,  we  must  find  it  but  natural  that  the  Dieans 
assumed  to  themselyes  exaggerated  importance,  as  the  recognized 
parents  of  all-conquering  Bome.  Partly,  we  may  naturally  suppose, 
from  the  jealousies  thus  aroused  on  the  part  of  their  neighbours  at 
Scepsis  and  Alexandria-Troas, — partly  from  the  pronounced  tendency  of 
the  age  (in  which  Erates  at  Pergamus,  and  Aristarchus  at  Alexandria, 
divided  between  them  the  palm  of  literary  celebrity)  towards  criticism 
and  illustration  of  the  old  poets,— a  blow  was  now  aimed  at  the 
mythical  legitimacy  of  Ilium." 

The  two  leaders  in  this  new  "  Trojan  war  " — the  attempt  to  destroy 
the  traditional  glory  of  Ilium — were,  first,  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  a 
most  laborious  Homeric  critic,  who,  as  already  stated,  had  written 
thirty  books  of  Commentaries  on  the  Trojan  Catalogue  in  the  Biad,  and 
who  was  ambitious  of  proving  that  his  native  city,  Scepsis,  had  also 
been  the  royal  residence  of  Aeneas:  and,  secondly,  Hestiaea,*  an 
authoress  of  Alexandria-Troas,  who  had  also  written  comments  on  the 
Iliad,  and  had  made  researches  as  to  whether  the  Trojan  war  could  have 
taken  place  before  Novum  Ilium.  Both  declared  that  there  was  no 
space  for  the  great  exploits  related  in  the  Iliad,  the  plain  which  now 
separates  this  city  from  the  Hellespont  having  been  formed  since  the 
Trojan  war  by  the  alluvium  of  the  rivers.  Further,  that  Polites,  who, 
relying  on  the  swiftness  of  his  feet,  sat  as  a  scout  on  the  top  of  the 
tumulus  of  Aesyetes,  to  watch  when  the  Greek  army  should  rush 
forward  from  the  ships,  must  have  been  a  fool,  as  he  could  have  observed 
the  movements  of  the  Greek  army  much  better  from  the  much  higher 
Acropolis  of  Ilium,  without  needing  his  swift  feet ;  and  that  the  still 
extant  tumulus  of  Aesyetes  is  situated  five  stadia  from  Novum  Ilium,  on 
the  road  to  Alexandria-Troas.  Further,  that  the  race  of  Hector  and 
Achilles  could  not  have  taken  place,  it  being  impossible  to  run  round 
Novum  Ilium  on  account  of  the  adjoining  ridge,  but  that  they  could 
have  run  round  the  ancient  town.'     They  admitted  that  no  trace  was 

'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  600 :  KardaKenrrai  8^  irol  rh  (see  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  592). 

^lytiov  (nrh  r&v  ^l\i4»v  lik  t^v  inrttBttay,  W  •  History  of  Grtecey  i.  301. 

iic^ivoii  yhp  ^v  Hortpop  if  irapa\(a  irwra  ^  ft^xP*  '  Hestiaea  is  cited  repeatedly  in  the  Homeric 

AopdcCvou,  Koi  vv¥  (n*  iKtivois  tvri^  Scholia  (Schol.  Venet.  ad  Iliad,  iiL  64 ;  Eustath. 

Livy,  zxxviii.  39.  ad  Iliad,  ii.  538). 

*  I  may  remind  the  reader  that  Dardanns,  on  '  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  599 :  wapariBriai  8*  6  Aiy^iy- 

the  promontory  of  Gygas,   between    Rhoetenm  rpios  tea\  r^v  *A\€^ap9plyfitf  'Effrituaw  fidfyrvpa^ 

and  the  present  city  of  the  Dardanelles,  was  an  rV  vvyypS^affoM  wtpl  Trjs  'Ofiiipov    *IAu(8of, 

Aeolic  settlement,  and  had  therefore  no  title  to  irur$ayofi4iniv  €l  iFtpH  r^y  vvv  if6\tp  6  w6K€fiOt 

legendary  reverence  as  the  special  sovereignty  of  ffvw4<m\^  ical  ,  ,  ,  rh  TptoXithif  ircSior,  h  fura^h 

Aeneas,  which  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greecfj  i.  p.  301)  rris  ir6K*»s  koI  rrjs  Bakdrrtis  6  wonfriis  ^pd{tf 

erroneously  attributes  to  it.     He  evidently  cou>  rh  ftXv  yiip  Tph  rfjs  vvv  t6\h$s  dp^fitvov  irpo- 

founds  it  with  Dardani^,  which  was  situated  far  X^t"^  ^^^^  '^^^  xorofi&v  drrtpov  y€yov6f.     $  re 

from  Diurdanus,  on  the  slope  of  Ida,  and  of  which  noXlrris  "  hs  Tp^v  aitowhs  t(t  iro8flMre(];«'i  »f- 

no  trace  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  itoS^Sy  r6fi$<f  iw  axpordrff  Alavijrao  y^povTQs," 
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left  of  ancient  Troy,  but  they  found  this  quite  natural;  for  the  towns 
all  around  haying  been  desolated,  but  not  entirely  destroyed,  whilst  the 
ancient  city  had  been  completely  destroyed,  its  stones  had  been  used  for 
their  restoration.  Thus,  for  example,  they  asserted  that  Archaeanax 
of  Mitylene  had  built  the  walls  of  Sigeum  with  the  stones  of  Troy 
Demetrius  maintained  that  ancient  Hium  was  identical  with  the  "  Village 
of  the  Ilians"  {'iTuecDv  Kd>^rjD,  the  site  of  which  he  indicates  exactly, 
for  he  says  that  it  was  30  stadia  from  Novum  Hium,  and  10  stadia 
from  the  hiU  of  Gallicolone,  which  latter  was  at  a  distance  of  5  stadia 
from  the  Simois.  •  Strabo  does  not  tell  us  whether  Hestiaea  concurred 
in  the  opinion  of  Demetrius,  that  Troy  was  identical  with  ^iXcioDv  Kdfii], 

But  all  these  objections  are  futile.  In  treating  of  the  Topography, 
I  think  I  have  proved  that,  except  the  course  of  the  rivers,  the  Plain 
of  Troy  cannot  have  undergone  any  essential  change  since  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  and  that  the  distance  from  Novum  Ilium  to  the  Helle- 
spont must  then  have  been  the  same  as  it  is  now.  With  regard  to  the 
tumulus  of  Aesyetes,  Hestiaea  and  Demetrius  are  perfectly  right  in 
saying,  that  the  Greek  camp  must  have  been  more  readily  seen  from 
the  summit  of  the  Pergamus  than  from  a  sepulchral  mound  on  the  road 
to  Alexandria-Troas,  5  stadia  from  Novum  Ilium.  For  Alexandria-Troas 
lies  to  the  south-west  of  Ilium^  and  the  road-  to  it,  which  is  distinctly 
marked  by  the  ford  of  the  Scamander  at  its  entrance  into  the  Plain  of 
Troy,  goes  direct  south  as  far  as  Bounarbashi,  whereas  the  Hellespont  and 
the  Greek  camp  were  north  of  Ilium.  But  to  the  south  of  Ilium,  exactly 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  road  to  Alexandria-Troas  must  have  been, 
I  see  before  me,  as  I  stand  on  Hissarlik,  a  tumulus  33  ft.  high  and 
131  yds.  in  circumference,  and,  according  to  an  exact  measurement 
which  I  have  made,  1017  yds.  from  the  southern  city  wall.  This, 
therefore,  must  necessarily  be  the  sepulchral  mound  which  Hestiaea 
and  Demetrius  indicate,  but  they  evidently  assume  its  identity  with 
the  sepulchre  of  Aesyetes,  merely  in  order  to  prove  the  situation  of 
this  tumulus  to  be  in  a  straight  line  between  the  Greek  camp  and 
the  Village  of  the  Ilians  (l\Ua>v  Kcofirj),  and  the  latter  to  be  the 
site  of  Troy.  The  tumulus  of  Aesyetes  was  probably  situated  at  the 
present  village  of  Koum  Kioi,  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Scamander  and  the  Simois,  for  the  remains  of  a  tumulus  several  feet 
in  height  are  still  to  be  seen  there.    The  tumulus    said  by  Hestiaea 


^utroMf   ^r.    Ktu    yhp    CI    ^   ixpordriif   Sfjuos  Kar€(rwa(rfi4y»iff  rairris  V  iK  fidBpcav  iivaTcrpafi* 

[kmh']  wkh  &j^  fi€i(oros  H^ous  r^s  iucp<nr6\€Cts  H-^^h  ol  \l0oi  irdyrts  tls  r^v  iKflruv  iydXri^iw 

#tfxi^vcvcr  4^  tcov  axMv  ri   SuurHifiaroSj  fi^  fierrit'fxBriaar,      *Apx<udycueTa  yow  ^cwrt    rhv 

Scificrof  paiikw  rris  iroS«icc(a$    rov    iia<paXovs  MtrvAi^yoToy  in  tSp  iKtlBtv  \lOcty  rh  J^iytioy 

xifty*  irerrc  yiip  9t^«  trraliiovs  6  vw  h^iicvi'  rtixiffcu. 

p^ys  rov  AhnrtiTOv  rd^s  icarh  t^k  cIs  'AXt^dy-  '  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  597 :  'Tir^p  9h  ro^rov  fwcphv 

Zptut^  My  ovV  ^  rov  "EicTOpos  8^  mptBpofiii  4  ri  rSy  *lKt4uy  K^firi  iarly,  iv  ft   yoni^rrai  rh 

v^  r^F  w6\a^  ^x*'  ^<  €likoyoy   oil  ydp  itrru  ifdKaihv   "Wiov    iSpva$ai    irp6r€poyt    rpidKovra 

wtpapofufs  ^  nrr  8i^  r^r  <rwfX^  P^X"^*  4  '^  vra^iws  HUxoy  iwh  rfis  yvv  WAcofs,  {n\p  84 

wuXauk  Ix^'  w9pi9pOfi'fy^.  rrjs  *IXicW  K^firis  B4Ka  ffraHiots  4arr\y  ri  KoAXt- 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  599 :  Ohi^y  8'  txyos  a^itrai  KoXdevn,  \6^os  ris,  trap*  %y  It  lifUtis  pti  irtyra^ 

r^s  i^alas  wSKtmt.     tlK6rt0S  •  4t€  yiip   4iew€'  ard^ioy  9t4x<»y» 

r0p#9iiVr«r    tUv   ici^icA^  iriJAcwr,  oh   rcAcvs  8i 
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and  Demetrius  to  be  that  of  Aesyetes  is  now  called  Pasha  Tepeh.  It  has 
been  excavated  by  Mrs.  Schliemann,  and  I  shall  take  occasion  to  speak 
of  it  more  fully.*® 

From  the  above  indications  of  the  distances,  we  easily  see  that 
Demetrius  held  Mount  Kara  Your,  which  I  have  already  described,  to 
be  the  Homeric  Gallicolone,  and  that,  as  before  stated,  his  *IWa>i/  Kiofitf 
must  have  occupied  the  site  of  a  low  hill  on  Mr.  Calvert's  farm,  to  the 
north-east  of  Thymbra,  and  just  in  front  of  the  swamp,  now  dried  np, 
which  used  to  be  called  the  Duden  swamp.  A  few  coarse  Hellenic  pots- 
herds mark  the  site  of  an  ancient  village  there,  but  there  is  no 
accumulation  of  dSbris.  The  statement  of  Demetrius  is  gratuitous, 
that  Troy  had  disappeared  without  leaving  a  trace,  its  stones  having  been 
employed  for  the  reconstruction  of  other  cities,  and  especially  for  the 
walls  of  Sigeum.  If,  as  I  hope  to  prove,  Hissarlik  marks  the  site  of 
Troy,  the  Trojan  walls  lay  already  buried  upwards  of  20  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  when  Sigeum  was  built,  in  the  seventh  century  b.o.  ; 
and,  as  no  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  were  visible  above  ground,  people 
thought,  of  course,  that  even  the  ruins  had  entirely  vanished: — **etiam 
periere  ruinae."  Thus  it  also  happens  that  Strabo,  who  never  visited 
the  Troad,  adopts,  as  Grote  **  remarks,  the  unsupported  hypothesis  of 
Demetrius,  as  if  it  were  an  authenticated  fact ;  distinguishing  pointedly 
between  Old  and  New  Ilium,  and  even  censuring  Hellanicus  for 
having  maintained  the  received  local  faith.  But  it  appears  certain  that 
the  theory  of  Hestiaea  and  Demetrius  was  not  adopted  by  any  other 
ancient  author,  excepting  Strabo.  Polemon,  who,  as  before  mentioned, 
was  a  native  of  Ilium,  could  not  possibly  have  accepted  their  theory  that 
nium  was  not  the  genuine  Troy,  for  his  work  describing  the  localities 
and  relics  of  Ilium  implies  their  identity  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Novum  nium  continued  to  be  universally  considered  and  treated 
as  the  genuine  Homeric  Troy.  According  to  Strabo,*  "Novum  Ilium 
Was  much  damaged  by  the  Eoman  rebel  Fimbria,  who  besieged  and 
conquered  it  in  the  Mithridatic  war  (85  B.o.).  Fimbria  had  been  sent  as 
quaestor  with  the  consul  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  was  elected  commander- 
in-chief  against  Mithridates.  But  having  excited  a  revolt,  and  having 
murdered  Valerius  in  Bithynia,  Fimbria  made  himself   commander-in- 

'*  See  the  chapter  on  the  Heroic  Tumuli.  rhif  MtBpiidrriP  irar^  avfifidatis  elf  r]^r  ouctiar 

'*  History  of  Greece^  i.  p.  302.  Air^e/u^c,  robs  8'  *l\i4as  irapffu^ffaro  woWots 

^  xiii.  594  :  cZr*  iKdKvtray  ain^v  ircCAiv  ol  /act&  hrayopOAfuuri,    Kolf  iifias  fUrroi  Kaurap  4  Ms 

^ififiplou  'PMfjuuot  Xa^vr^s   4ic   iroXiopKfas    i»  iroXh  irXiov  alr&v  wpour^at  {iiX^<ras  Sfia  coi 

T^  MiBpiiariK^  iroX4fi^,     ffw«ir4fi^$7i  8i  6  ^i/a-  *Ax4^aif9pov  •  .  .  6  8i  Kaiaap  Km  ^iXaX4^fiaf9pas 

0pias  (nrdr^  OhetXf pit^  ^XdxK^  rofi/as  irpoxct-  ^y  koI  t^s  irphs  robs  'lKi4as  avyytf tlas  yprnpi- 

pia04yrt  4irl  rhy  MiBpiidrriv  Karoutrraaiio'as  Zk  fjuigrtpa  tx*^^    rtKfiiipui,   iittf^^ioBii    wphs    rifr 

teaX  iiVfXitif  rhv  fhraroir  leark  BtBvu'uuf  abrhs  Kort-  €btpy€aiay  vtoanKm  *    yimpifJuAr^pa  94 ,  icpmrov 

ordBfi   Kvpios  riis  rrpariaSi  koX  wpot\0i>v  fls  fi^y  8r<   *Pc9fuuoSf  ot  9h   *Pmfuuoi  rhw  Ait^Uuf 

"IXtov,  ob  ^txoiUvnv  ainhv  r&v  ^WUmv  &s  X-pcr-  ii>X''iy4'niP  ^ovrrai,  IWcira   8ri    *Io^Aiot   hrh 

riiVj  fi(av  r§  'Kpo(r^4p€i  koI  dtKarcdous  alpu*  Jcaw-  'lo^Aov  rivbs  rSw   irpoy6w»y  •    4kuvos    J*  itwh 

XooiUvov  8*  Zri  %v  'Ayti/jJuyfy  irSkiy  SdciEry  Irci  "lo^Kov  r^y  irpoffmwfilaif  4f<rx«  To^nfF,  rmw  Air»- 

fUKts  cfAf  rbv  x^<<^*'Avy  irr6Xov  tx^^  *^  '''^^  j6vnv  etr  t»  rAv  kwh  AIp^Uu,    x^^P'^  ▼«  ^^ 

avfiiraffap  * f:\kdZa  «TWT'r par ^bovaav^raxniiipainhs  irpoa'4irtifuy  aino7s  «al  tV  4Ktv9fpia9  co)  t^f 

Scicttrp  T\p.4p^  x^^P^^^Of  •^■"■^  '»'**  '»■«*•'  'lAi^aF  i\€trovpyri<riw  aurots  cwf^bka^  Kai  ti4xpt  "^^ 

•*  ob  ykp  ^v  "Eicreop  6  bwtptuixSfW  rr^s  irJAcwf .**  a'ufifx4yova'iy  4y  robrois. 
rovrov  a\v  oZv  4it€\0i»y  J^bWas  Kar4\vo€,  K<d 
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chief  of  the  army  and  marched  against  Iliam.  When  the  Ilians  refused 
to  receive  him,  as  being  a  brigand,  he  attacked  the  city  by  force  and  took 
it  in  ten  days.  When  he  glorified  himself  upon  having  overpowered  in 
ten  days  the  city  which  Agamemnon,  with  his  fleet  of  a  thousand  ships 
and  the  whole  power  of  Hellas,  had  hardly  been  able  to  conquer  in  the 
tenth  year,  one  of  the  Ilians  said:  *It  happened  because  we  had  no 
Hector  to  fight  for  the  city.'  Fimbria  was  soon  attacked  and  destroyed 
by  Sulla,  who  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mithridates  allowed  the  latter 
to  return  to  his  country,  and  who  consoled  the  Ilians  by  making  many 
improvements  in  their  city.  In  our  time  the  divine  (Julius)  Caesar 
did  yet  more  for  Ilium,  partly  because  he  imitated  Alexander  (the 
Great)  .  .  .  ;  but  Caesar  also  felt  a  juvenile  impulse  for  his  beneficence, 
both  as  an  admirer  of  Alexander  and  because  he  had  still  more  evident 
proofs  of  his  relationship  with  the  Ilians.  Those  proofs  were  the  more 
notorious,  first  because  he  was  a  Boman,  and  the  Bomans  hold  Aeneas  to 
be  their  ancestor ;  next  because  it  was  from  lulus,  one  of  his  ancestors, 
that  he  was  called  Julius,  but  he  had  received  his  name,  as  being  one 
of  the  descendants  of  Aeneas,  from  lulus  [the  son  of  Aeneas,  Ascanius, 
who,  according  to  an  old  legend,  was  called  lulus].  For  those  reasons  he 
allotted  lands  to  them,  and  confirmed  their  freedom  and  exemption  from 
state  taxes,  and  these  privileges  have  remained  to  them  until  now." 

But  Appian*  relates  the  conquest  of  Ilium  by  Fimbria  differently. 
He  says  :  "  The  Ilians,  being  besieged  by  Fimbria,  applied  to  Sulla,  who 
told  them  that  he  would  come,  and  ordered  them  meanwhile  to  tell 
Fimbria  that  they  had  given  themselves  up  to  Sulla.  When  Fimbria 
heard  this,  he  praised  them  as  being  already  friends  of  the  Bomans, 
requested  them  to  receive  him  as  he  was  also  a  Boman,  and  ironically 
referred  to  the  affinity  existing  between  the  Bomans  and  the  Ilians.  But 
when  he  entered  the  city,  he  murdered  all  who  came  in  his  way,  burned 
the  whole  city,  and  in  various  ways  shamefully  treated  those  who  had 
gone  as  ambassadors  to  Sulla.  He  neither  spared  the  sanctuaries  nor 
those  who  had  fied  to  the  temple  of  Athen6,  for  he  burned  them  together 
with  the  temple.  He  also  pulled  down  the  walls,  and  went  round  on 
the  following  day,  to  see  whether  anything  of  the  town  still  remained 
standing.  The  town  suffered  more  than  under  Agamemnon,  and  perished 
root  and  branch  by  the  hand  of  a  kinsman ;  not  a  house  of  it  was  saved, 
nor  a  temple  nor  an  idol.  But  the  statue  of  Athen^,  called  the  Palladium, 
which  is  held  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  some  believe  was  found  unhurt, 


•  i.  pp.  364,  365 :  'lAiCij   5i   woktopKo6fji(yoi  Kvra^vy6vrw¥j  otis  airr^  vey  Kartwptia'ty.    Kart^ 

«f>f  ejrrov  icard^vyov  fi^v  M  XiWav,  S^XAa  ffKcnrrt  8i  «ca2  ri  T€ix'ni  f«i  '^J  Iwtownjs  ^pf{fva 

si  ^^arrof  ainots  Ij^cty,  iceU    KcXc^oKros  iv  irtpuitv  fiii  ri  avvdarriKt  rrjs  w6\f»s  in.     ^  fihv 

TM-^dc  ^ififiplq,  ^pd(§iw  8rt  <r^s  hrtTerp6<pcun  8^  x*^^^  '''^   ^'^  *AyafUfiyovi  vaOovtra  ^rh 

r^  S^AAf,  wv^ifurot  *  ^i/ifipias  hnfy€ff€  fi^  &s  ffvyy^vovs  StoA^Act,  koX  oUdw^^oy  oMy  ainris 

fiif  *F»fimimw  ^(\ovs,  MXtwrt  8i  Koi  a&rhy  Srra  ov8*  Uphy  oi/S'  AyoKfia  Iri  ^y  *  rh  Bh  rfjs  'ABriyas 

'Pw^iMT   (ffm    Z4x^9aty   tcarttpwytva'dfitySs  rt  c8os,  t  IlaXX^ioy  KoXovat  Kcd  StortrU  fry^^*^' 

Kol  Tiff  avyy€r€ias  rijf  oUffris  is  'Potfudovs  'IXi-  toi,  yofil(oucl  riyts  €6p€0fiyai  r6rt  ABpavffroyy 

€W0iM.     i^*\9m9  5i  rohs  iy  wocX  irdtrras  iterttyt  r&y  iwtw€ff6yroty  rftx^ttv  ainh  ^pufxXwfrflfyTwy, 

nd  wdrra  4v€wliarpfn,  koI  Toin  irptvfitivcunas  4s  tl  fi^  Axofi^dns  airrh  koI  '08v<r<re^j  i^  r^  TpaTx^ 

r^  S^AAav  iKv/Acdyrro  ^nuclkms,  oikt  rAy  Up»y  (pytp  fitriivrfKav  i^  *lXiov. 
^ii6/u  as    o6rt    rSoy  is  rhy  ytity  r^s  'Alh^ras 
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having  been  covered  by  the  walls  which  fell  upon  it,  unless  Diomedes  and 
Ulysses  carried  it  away  from  Ilinm  in  their  exploit  at  Troy."  Appian 
adds  that  this  happened  at  the  very  end  of  the  173rd  Olympiad  (that  is, 
in  84  B.C.).  This  account  of  the  complete  destruction  of  Ilium,  as  given 
by  Appian,  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  seems  hardly 
credible,  more  especially  as  Strabo,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  Augustus  (nearly  200  years  earlier  than  Appian),  and  was  almost  a 
contemporary  of  the  event,  only  knew  that  Ilium  had  been  damaged,  but 
not  that  it  had  been  destroyed  root  and  branch. 

According  to  Suetonius,  Julius  Caesar  even  intended  to  make  Ilium  the 
capital  of  the  Boman  empire;^  and  in  the  well-known  ode  of  Horace,^  to 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur,  a  like  plan  is  attributed  to  Augustus. 

Meyer  ^  mentions  a  passage  in  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,*  according  to 
which  "Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus,  unexpectedly  came  by  night  to 
nium,  and  in  passing  the  Scamander,  which  had  overflowed  and  was  very 
rapid,  she  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  drowned.  Julia's  husband, 
Agrippa,  punished  the  Ilians  by  imposing  upon  them  a  fine  of  a  hundred 
thousand  denarii,  for  not  having  made  provision  for  the  safety  of  the 
princess;  but  they  had  not  been  able  to  do  so,  as  they  were  totally 
ignorant  of  Julia's  intention  to  visit  their  city.  It  was  only  by  long 
exertions  that  Nicolaus  succeeded  in  procuring  the  remission  of  the  fine, 
by  the  intercession  of  Herodes." 

Julia's  son,  Caius  Caesar,  who  was  the  adoptive  son  of  his  grandfather 
Augustus,  and  became  governor  of  Asia  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  must 
also  have  visited  Ilium,  taken  a  deep  interest  in  it,  and  lavished  favours 
upon  it ;  for  in  an  inscription  found  on  the  spot  he  is  called  the  kinsman, 
the  benefactor,  and  the  patron  of  Ilium. ^ 

Ovid^  also  mentions  his  own  visit  to  Ilium. 

According  to  Tacitus,*  Nero,  when  still  a  boy  (53  a.d.),  made  a  speech 
in  the  Forum  of  Rome,  in  Greek,  in  favour  of  the  Ilians.  He  spoke 
with  so  much  eloquence  of  the  descent  of  the  Bomans  from  Troy,  that 
Claudius  exempted  the  inhabitants  from  all  public  taxes.  Suetonius 
informs  us  that  Claudius  freed  the  Ilians  for  ever  from  all  tribute, 
after  having  read  aloud  an  old  Greek  letter  of  the  Roman  Senate  and 
People,  who  ofiered  to  King  Seleucus  friendship  and  alliance  only  on 
condition  that  he  would  grant  to  their  kinsmen,  the  Ilians,  freedom 
from  all  taxes  and  imposts  of  every  kind.^® 

Eckenbrecher^  quotes  the  statement  of  Tacitus,^  that  "  the  Ilians  were 

•  Suetonius,  Caes.  79.  •  Annal.  xii.  58. 

«  Herat.  Cbrm. iii.  3.   See Ch.  IV. pp.  204, 205.  »•  Suet.  Claud.:   "Iliensibns,  quasi  Romaniie 

*  Eduard  Meyer,  Oeschkhte  von  Tro<u ;  Leip-  gentis  auctoribus,  tributa  in  perpetunm  remiait, 
2ig,  1877,  p.  96.  recitata  vetere  epistola  Graeca  senatus  popuUque 

*  De  Vita    sua:  Fragm.   3,  ed.   Muller   and  Romani,  Seleuco  regi  amicitiam  et  Bodetaiem 
Dindorf.  ita  demum   pollicentis,   si   consanguineot  suoa, 

'  The  inscription  is  given  in  the  chapter  on       Ilienses  ab  orani  genere  immunes  praestitiatet.** 
Novum  Ilium.  *  G.  von  Eckenbrecher,  Die  Lage  das  Bomer- 

•  Fut,  vi.  421 :  ischen  Troia,  p.  39. 

"  Creditur  armiferae  signum  coeleste  Minervae  '  Annal.  iv.  55  :  <*  Ne  Ilienses  quidem,  cum 

Urbis  in  Iliacae  desiluisse  juga :  parentem  urbis  Romae  Trojam   referrent,  nisi 

Cura  videri  fuit,  vldi  templumqne  locumquc.  antiquitatis  gloria  pollebant.' 
Hoc  superest  illi :  Pallada  Roma  tenet." 
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only  important  through  the  glory  of  their  antiquity,  becauae  they  claimed 
Troy  as  the  parent  of  Eome ;  and,  he  adds,  this  proves  that  Tacitus  recog- 
ni£^  the  ancient  glory  of  the  Ilians,  and  thus  the  identity  of  their  city 
with  the  Homeric  Troy."  He  further  mentions,  that  "  Pliny  ^  speaks  of 
the  historical  Ilium,  calling  it  the  fountain  of  all  celebrity."  He  also 
cites  the  testimony  of  Pomponius  Mela,*  who  calls  the  Ilium  of  his  time 
"  Urbs  bello  excidioque  clarissima."  Eckenbrecher  further  mentions  that 
"  in  like  manner  the  identity  of  the  historical  Ilium  with  the  Homeric 
nium  is  acknowledged  by  Dionysius  Periegetes  (cir.  270  a.d.),  the  orator 
Aristides*  (150  a.d.),  Stephanus  (de  Urhe),  and  Suidas  {in  voce)'' 

The  Ilian  coins,  with  the  names  and  effigies  of  Boman  emperors  and 
empresses,  and  the  legend  "  Hector  of  the  Ilians,"  or  "  Priam  of  the 
niwis,"  are  additional  proofs  that  the  identity  of  Novum  Ilium  with 
Homeric  Troy  continued  to  be  recognized.* 

The  Emperor  Garacalla  showed  his  veneration  for  sacred  Ilium,  the 
cradle  of  the  ancestors  of  Bome,  in  a  unique  manner.  He  offered,  with 
his  army,  funeral  sacrifices  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles  and  honoured  it  by 
races,  which  he  and  his  army  ran  in  arms  around  it.  After  that  he 
rewarded  his  soldiers  with  money,  as  if  they  had  accomplished  a  great 
feat,  and  had  really  conquered  the  ancient  Ilium  themselves ;  and  he  also 
erected  a  bronze  statue  of  Achilles.^ 

According  to  Herodian,®  "Garacalla  first  visited  all  the  remains  of 
nium  (by  which  we  are  of  course  to  understand  all  the  relics  which  were 
shown  by  the  Ilians  as  those  of  ancient  Troy),  and  then  went  to  the  tomb 
of  Achilles,  and  having  adorned  it  sumptuously  with  wreaths  and  flowers, 
he  again  imitated  Achilles.  Being  in  want  of  a  Patroclus,  he  did  as 
follows :  one  of  his  freedmen,  Festus  by  name,  was  his  most  intimate  friend 
and  keeper  of  the  imperial  archives.  This  Festus  died  when  Garacalla 
was  at  nium :  as  some  people  said,  he  was  poisoned  in  order  that  he  might 
be  buried  like  Patroclus;  as  others  said,  he  died  from  illness.  Garacalla 
ordered  the  funeral,  and  that  a  great  pile  of  wood  should  be  heaped  up 
for  the  pyre.  Having  put  the  body  in  the  midst,  and  having  slaughtered 
all  kinds  of  animals,  he   kindled   the   fire,   and  taking  a   cup   he   made 

'  H.  N.  r.  ^  :  *'  Ac  mille  qaingentis  passibns       lonfo-cr. 

a  porta    Ilium  immune — unde  omnis  *  Herodian,  iv.  8,  §§4,  5 :  'Eir€A9cby  8i  irdrra 


nram  cUntes."  I  remark  here  once  for  all  that  r^  r^s  ir6\to»s  ['lA^ov]  Acftf^ora,  ^kck  ^irl  rby 

for  all  quotationa  from  Plinj  I  hare  used  the  *Ax<AX^s  ri/^v^  ert^^dtfois  t€  Koafi^iras  icai 

tdition  of  If.  £.  Littr^ ;  Paris,  1860.  Ay6c<rt  voAutcAms  ir^Ujy  *Ax<AX^  ifufutro,     ifi- 

^  L  18.  Tc»y  re  Kcd  niirpoKk6¥  ram  hrolfitrd  rt  roiovroy, 

*  ti.  369 ;  ed.  Dindorf :  MvfU*<r$ai  xph  "ol  ^v  airf  ris  r&v  i,ir€\€v04ptffv  ^IXraros,  ^<rros 
Xifw^ — tri  k^km  itJkp  "IXiof ,  i^  8vrarcrr^Tiy  rAv  fi^r  6yofMy  r^s  8i  fiaaiKtiou  furfifiris  irpo€<rr^s, 
^  T^  A«if  ir^Xif  tear*  iKtlwovs  robs  xP^'^^^t  oZrof  tvros  o^roO  iv  *lKi^  ^TfAt^Jriycrcv,  &j  fjiiv 
iAA'  %fun  •Uaterui  vw  ''lAiot.  river  iXtjoVy  ^opfUbc^  dveupeffclf  V  &s  UArpO' 

*  See  the  deacription  of  the  Ilian  coins  in  the  kKos  ra^,  its  8^  frcpot  UpatrKoy,  y6<r^  8ia- 
chapUr  oa  Nomm  Ilium.  ^Bap^is,      ro{nov  KOfutrSriyai  iccXc^i  rhr  viicwy 

'  Dio  Casrios,  IxxviL  16 :  ical  r^y  'EXX^inroy-  (^Xc»y  re  woXXSov  iSpourBiirai  mpdy  •  ixiOtis  rt 

T«r  9^m  imaiivms  lio^oXi^,  r69  re  *Ax<AX^  airrhy  4y  ft-ifftf  kolL  voarrohmrk  (ya  KOfroff^^as 

mi  kptrfi^famri,   ical   v^piipofuus  iwcw\iou  ical  6^^4  re,  ical  ^idkrir  \a$i»y  fficivhmv  re  roh 

kmnwm  cai  rmv  crporutrAv  #r(fti}<re,   icol   M  iiy4fiots  €lSx^o.     irdio;  re  i^v  ^iKoit6pffriSf  v\6' 

rwin^  iKc^Mit  re»  ks  icol  lUya  rt  KortpBmicSo'if  KOfioy  hriBttyai   r^  wvpl  fyrAy  iytkaro'  w\iiy 

•■1  rh  'IAmt  At  &Aif6«»f  o^^  rh  i^euor  T^iciffty  £r  elx^  fp^X^^  ianKtiparo, 
Xfiiutrm  l^kNcc,  icol  a^^  rhf  * Ax<AA^a  xo^o^y 
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libations  to  the  winds  and  prayed.  As  he  was  yery  bald-headed  and  tried 
to  put  a  lock  of  hair  on  the  fire,  he  was  laughed  at ;  only  he  cut  off  all 
the  hair  he  had."  I  shall  show  in  the  subsequent  pages  that  Caracalla 
erected  in  honour  of  Festus  the  tumulus  now  called  Ujek  Tepeh,  which 
is  the  largest  in  the  Troad.* 

When  Constantine  the  Great  decided  upon  building  a  new  capital  for 
his  vast  empire,  which  was  definitively  to  replace  ancient  Bome,  he  in- 
tended at  first  to  found  Nova  Boma  in  the  land  of  the  ancient  ancestors 
of  the  Romans.  According  to  Zosimus,  he  chose  a  site  between  Alexandria- 
Troas  and  the  ancient  Ilium  (jiera^v  Tp^oSo?  Ka\  r^?  ap')(aia<;  'iXtbir) ; 
according  to  Zonaras,  on  Sigeum  (eV  Stya/^),  sic).  There  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  city;  and  part  of  the  wall  had  already  been  built 
when  he  gave  the  preference  to  the  much  more  suitable  Byzantium.^^ 
Meyer ^  mentions  that  "the  statue  of  Constantine,  which  was  erected  on 
the  porphyry  column  (the  '  burnt  column '  of  Stamboul),  is  said  to  have 
originally  been  a  statue  of  Apollo  which  stood  in  Ilium."  ^ 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Dr.  Carl  Henning,  the  learned  assistant 
of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  for  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  the  manuscript  of  which  he  has  discovered  in  the  Har- 
leian  Library,  5610.^  I  give  it  here  word  for  word,  as  it  is  a  most 
important  contribution  to  the  history  of  Novum  Ilium : 


*  See  the  description  of  this  tumulus  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Heroic  Tumuli. 

^^  Zosimus,  ii.  30;  2k)nara8,  Ann.  p.  5,  ed. 
Venet. ;  compare  E.  Meyer,  Qeschichte  von  TroaSf 
pp.  96,  97. 

*  E.  Meyer,  Geach,  von  TroaSy  p.  97. 

*  Zonaras,  p.  6,  C. :  \4y^ai  54  koX  *Air6Woiros 
cTvcu  trHiKijv  rh  iyoKfia,  teal  /xercvcx^'^ai  iarh 
rris  iy  ^pvylif  ir6\fots  rod  'Wlov. 

'  Dr.  Henning  has  published  this  inedited  letter 
in  the  Hermes^  vol.  ix.  pp.  257-266:  Urnyiffiov 
illktts  oihroT*  hy  irpoerfiKOfuv  jttfiUaSj  tl  fi^  crcupQs 
iwivtlafi^Bat  Zri  iral  ifpAr^pov  tlr<u  ZoKwy  rS»v 
TaXtKoiuv  iwiaKOTos  iyiriffraro  <r4fit<r0€u  koX 
rifiay  rohs  $€ois.  oitK  iucoiiv  iyti  aot  ravra 
A«>a77^AAo9  r&y  wphs  ^X^P*"'  *f«i  ^t\iay  \4ytuf 
§iu$6ruyy  #irci  koX  4fiol  ^dyv  Bt€r9$p^\yiT0  r^ 
roiavra  wtpl  ahrov,  koI  y^  rohs  Otobs  ^fiffy  ofh-u 
X/>^vai  fuatiy  cUn6ry  its  oif^^ya  ruy  irovripordruy. 
^••fl  84  KKriBtls  tls  rh  ffrpar^rtSor  6irh  rod 
fjLOKapirov  Kctytrramlov  raOrriv  iwoptv6fifiy  r^y 
dB6y,  iLwh  rrjs  Tp^^os  6pOpov  fia04os  iuufcurrdsy 
^X6oy  €ls  rh  ''IKioy  w€pl  irA^9ov<ray  kyopdy,  h 
84  dv^mftf'c  KoX  jSovXofi^ry  r^y  w6Kiy  leroptly 
(^r  ydp  fioi  rovro  irp6cx''IM^  '''^^  ^oeray  els  rh 
Upd)  irtpniyriTiis  rt  iyiytro  Koi  4^9ydyvia4  fit 
iroKraxoO.  &kov€  roiyvy  tpya  koI  \iyovs  A<^* 
&y  &y  ris  thcdatity  oitK  kyv^fioya  rh  icphs  rohs 
0tohs  a(n6y.  iip^6y  itrriy^Eieropos  Ihrou  xoXjcoDs 
t<miKty  hyZpiUlLS  iy  yatarK^  fipaxu,  rovr^  rhy 
liiyxuf  i,yri<mi<ray  *Ax*^A^o  Kttrh  rh  fhraiBpoy, 
€1  T^  rSwoy  iBtdffVy  yy«»pt(fis  i^ov6§y  h  k4yu. 
riiy  Illy  oly  laropleuf  84*  V  ^  fi4yas  'Ax«AA€2»j 
iyrtr€rayfi4yos  cUn^  iray  rh  fhreu$poy  KortlXri^fy, 
^€<rrl   <rot  rSiy  trtpttrfrirSoy  ixoitty,      4ydf  84 


Korakafiity  ifiiripovs  ^t,  fiacpov  94m  pipoi 
Xofiirpohs  fri  robs  fim/iobs  koX  karapAs  iXtiKifi" 
fi4yviy  r^y  rov  '^Eicropos  thcSyOy  wphs  Uriydatoy 
&wi9^y  *  ri  rtuna  *  tliroy  *  *l\t€ts  $iovffty  ;  *  iaro- 
Tftp^fityos  iip4fia  ir«s  ^ct  yy^fiiis,  h  B4  *  ica2 
rl  rovro  Aroroyf  &yBpa  kyoBhy  iavr&y  voAinpr, 
&ff^€p  ^fitis'  f^  ^robs  fidfrvpas,  tl  Btpatni- 
ovffty  ;*  ^  fiky  ody  thcity  ohx  iyftis.  1l  84 
Tpoalp€<ris '  iy  ixtiyois  4^era(ofi4y7i  rois  tcatpois 
iffrfla.  ri  8^)  rh  firrh  rovro ;  *  fiaJ^lo-m/ify ' 
$^y  *  4w\  rh  rris  *lKidJbos  *A9fiyas  r4fi€yos,*  h 
84  KoL  fid\a  TpoB^fivs  Mrfay4  /At  icaX  iy4^ 
rhy  yt^y,  §C€iX  &ffw§p  fiaprvpov/Atyos  iw4lt9t^4  /Mt 
wdyra  hKpifi&s  <r&a  rh  hydAfiwra,  koX  fwpa^ty 
obS^y  iy  tl^Bcurty  ol  Svffire0€7s  4Kuyoi  wpdrrtiy, 
^2  rod  furwwov  rh  bir6fiyfifia  rov  ivc^tfiovs 
ffKueypa^vyrts,  o684  4<rvptrrty,  &<nr€p  ^ic««yoi, 
abrhs  Koff  i€un6y'  ^  yip  iucpa  $€o\oyla  wop* 
aino7s  4(m  8^  rovro,  avplrrtty  re  wp!hs  rovs 
hoifioyas  KoL  aKiaypapety  4w\  rov  fur^twov  rhw 
aravp6y,  i6o  ravra  imryyfiXdfiiiy  elvtTy  ovi  • 
rpiroy  84  4K$hy  iwi  yovy  ob§c  ot/iai  XP^^'^ 
autway,  iiKo\ob$fi<r4  fioi  koX  irphs  rh  'AxiXXetoy 
6  abr6sj  teal  kw49€t^€  rhy  rd^y  <rmoy  *  ^rvir^. 
tiriy  84  kkCl  rovroy  ^  aitnov  iu<ncdip$ai.  h  84 
ica2  fidka  <r€$6fi9yos  ain^  irpoiP^u  rovra  cI8«r 
o^r^s.  ljc4iKoa  84  rraph  r&y  yvy  4xBpAs  ix^"''^^ 
'Wphs  ain6v,  Sri  §caX  wpotre^xotro  XdSp^  Koi 
KpoffKvyolit  rhy  "HXioy.  Apa  ohm  &r  Hi^  /u 
teaX  l8M^y  fiaprvpovyra ;  r^s  vtpi  robs  $wbs 
Sta$4creMs  indarov  rlyes  hy  thy  i4towurr6r€pt 
fidprvpes  ahrHv  r&y  $€&yi  iifitls  &jr  l€p4a  n^ 
ydffioy  htoiovinty^  ft  ovywyytiiceifuy  ajbr^  ri 
wfpl  robs  Beobs  Swr<r€fi4s:  «i  84  4y  ixtlyois  rots 
Xp^yots   €fTf    ivyoffrtias  6p€y6fi*yos    fW,   Svep 
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"  We  should  never  easily  have  had  anything  to  do  with  Pegasius, 
had  we  not  been  convinced  that  formerly,  whilst  he  appeared  to  be  a 
bishop  of  the  Ghdileans,  he  knew  how  to  respect  and  honour  the  gods. 
I  tell  yon  this,  not  because  I  heard  it  from  those  who  are  wont  to  speak 
from  sentiments  of  enmity  or  friendship — and  indeed  a  very  great  many 
such  rumours  were  current  about  him  and  came  to  my  ears,  and,  by  the 
gods,  I  thought  that  he  deserved  to  be  hated  more  than  the  most  depraved 
wretches.  But  when,  being  called  by  the  late  Constantius  to  the  camp, 
I  went  by  that  road,  I  started  from  (Alexandria)  Troas  very  early  in  the 
morning  and  reached  Ilium  at  the  time  of  full  market  (between  nine 
and  ten  in  the  morning).  He  came  to  meet  me,  and  he  became  my 
guide,  as  for  one  who  wished  to  know  the  city  (this  being  my  pretext 
for  visiting  the  temples),  and  led  me  about  everywhere  to  show  me 
the  curiosities. 

"  Listen,  then,  to  facts  and  words  from  which  one  may  suppose  him 
to  be  not  regardless  of  the  gods.  There  is  a  sanctuary  of  Hector,  where 
a  bronze  statue  stands  in  a  small  chapel.  Opposite  to  him  they  have  put 
up  Achilles  in  the  open  air.  If  you  have  seen  the  place,  you  will  well 
understand  what  I  say.  You  may  hear  from  the  guides  the  legend  on 
account  of  which  great  Achilles  has  been  placed  opposite  to  him,  and 
occupies  the  whole  space  in  the  open  air.  Happening  to  find  the  altars 
still  burning,  and  I  might  almost  say  still  in  a  blaze,  and  Hector's  statue 
anointed  with  £ett,  I  looked  at  Pegasius  and  said :  '  What  is  the  meaning 
of  these  sacrifices  of  the  Hians  ? ' — sounding  him  in  a  delicate  way  in  order 
to  learn  how  his  feelings  were.  He  answered :  *  What  is  there  unbecoming 
if  they  do  homage  to  a  good  man,  their  citizen,  just  as  we  do  to  the 
martyrs?'  It  is  true  the  statue  is  not  uninjured;  but  the  good  will  of 
(the  nians)  in  respect  of  those  times,  if  it  is  looked  into,  is  comely.  What, 
then,  happened  afterwards  ?  *  Let  us  go,'  I  said,  *  into  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts (the  temenos)  of  the  Ilian  Athene.'  He  also  most  willingly  led  the 
way,  opened  to  me  the  temple,  and,  as  if  calling  me  to  witness,  he  showed 
me  all  the  statues  perfectly  well  preserved,  and  he  did  none  of  the 
things  those  impious  men  are  wont  to  do,  who  make  on  the  forehead  ^  the 
memorial  of  the  impious  (one),  nor  did  he  hiss  to  himself  (i.e.  *  aside '), 
like  those  (men),  for  their  high  theology  consists  in  these  two  things, 
hissing  against  the  daemons^  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the 


wf^  illtus  $^  woWdiciSj  Mp  rov  awrat  rS»v  *  ffKiaypa^vvrtSj  i.e.  making  the  sign  of  the 

#ff«r  rk  Diff    tA    pducia    Tovra    wtput/nrda^ero  cross  in  mere  show  with  the  finger ;  like  trteta- 

KmX    ri/w   iuff4fitteaf  f^xp^  ip6fxaros   ^jr^Kplyaro  fiaxovmts,    making    the    mere    movements    of 

(Wfirrc  yitp  oifikw  oifiofiov  rAv  Up&v  ^^uaifc^s  fighting. 

itKkp  ixiywp  warrArcuri    \l0wf   iic   KaraXiyM'  ^  My  friend  the  Honourable  Alexander  Ran- 

Tvf,    tm  ain^    aA(tw    i^^    r^    XotircC),    rovro  gab^  Ambassador  of  Greece  at  Berlin,  reminds 

iw  Xdy^  rotoifuBa  ical  o6ic  aJi<rx}n^h^90'  ravra  me  that  the  term  Salfwr^s  was  at  that  time 

irtpi  min-hf  vpArrorr^s  8<raircp  *A<^0tof  iiroUi  applied  to  the  ancient  gods  who  were  identified 

mi  oi  rmXi\a*oi  vctrrcs  irpoiftirxovTai  ir(i(rxoKra  with  the  devils.     The  Christians,  consequently, 

UtTw  mi^6p;   cT  ri   ftot  wpoir4x€if9   od    rovrop  hissed  to  themselves  in   order  to  avert   their 

^Jrom  4\Aik  koX   tous  AkKovs  oX  fierar^i^tKrcu  energy,  like  now  in  the  Greek  church,  when  the 

ftfsifg'^tSy  t^  oi   M^^  ^7^"  ^aKo^c0<rip  iifitv  iirl  priest  baptizes  a  child,  he  blows  thrice  into  the 

rk  xmXk  wpoiui\ovfi4pouj  ol  5'  ^irrov  x^^^^*  baptismal  water  and  spits  thrice  on  the  child,  in 

rf  U  T#^  Q^Qfi/^ovt  Utrras  iattXauvoiiitPy  oMcU  order  to  avert  the  power  of  the  devils  from  it. 
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forehead.  These  two  things  I  desired  to  tell  yon ;  a  third,  which  comes 
to  my  mind,  I  think  I  mnst  not  conceal.  The  same  Pegasins  followed  me 
also  to  the  Achillenm,  and  showed  me  the  sepulchre  unhurt,  for  I  had 
heard  also  that  he  had  excavated  this  tomb.  But  he  approached  it  even 
with  great  reverence. 

"  All  this  I  saw  myself.  But  I  have  heard  from  those  who  are  now 
inimically  disposed  against  him,  that  in  secret  he  prays  to  and  worships 
the  sun.  Would  you  not  accept  my  testimony,  even  as  a  private  man  ? 
Of  the  sentiments  which  each  one  has  regarding  the  gods,  who  could  be 
more  credible  witnesses  than  the  gods  themselves  ?  Should  we  have  made 
Pegasius  a  priest  if  we  had  known  him  to  have  been  impious  towards  the 
gods  ?  But  if  in  those  times,  whether  aspiring  to  power,  or,  as  he  often 
told  us,  desiring  to  preserve  the  temples  of  the  gods,  he  wrapped  those 
rags  around  (his  body)  and  feigned  impiety  in  name  (for  he  has  shown 
that  he  never  did  mischief  to  anything  at  all  in  the  sanctuaries,  except 
some  few  stones  which  he  took  out  from  an  inn  [or  perhaps  ruin,  the  word 
KaToXvfia  being  derived  from  the  verb  KaraXvo}]  in  order  to  be  able  to 
save  the  rest);  is  it  worth  while  to  speak  about  it,  and  should  we  not 
be  ashamed  to  treat  him  just  as  Aphobius  did  and  as  all  the  Galileans 
pray  to  see  him  treated  ?  If  you  listen  at  all  to  me,  you  will  honour  not 
him  alone,  but  also  the  others  who  go  over  (from  Christianity  to  heathen- 
ism), in  order  that  these  may  follow  us  easily  when  we  summon  them  to 
the  good  way,  and  that  the  others  (the  Christians)  may  rejoice  the  less. 
But  if  we  drive  away  those  who  come  of  themselves,  nobody  will  readily 
follow  when  we  invite  them."® 


*  Dr.  Henning  says,  in  his  comments  on  this 
letter :  "  The  MS.  of  this  letter  is  of  the  four- 
teenth century:  it  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Mnsenm.  The  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  ad- 
dressed is  not  mentioned  ;  he  appears  to  hare  been 
a  friend  of  the  Emperor,  and,  perhaps,  as  governor 
of  some  province,  to  have  made  remonstrances 
with  Julian  for  having  given  probably  an  influ- 
ential sacerdotal  position  to  Pegasius,  who  was 
suspected  of  Christianity  and  had  been  formerly 
a  (false)  Christian.  Julian  defends  himself,  and 
shows  how,  when  as  prince  he  visited  Ilium,  he 
had  had  occasion  to  recognize  the  heathen  senti- 
ments of  that  false  Christian,  though  a  Christian 
bishop.  Julian  wrote  the  letter  as  emperor ;  that 
is,  between  361  and  363  a.d.  First  of  all,  this 
letter  offers  us  an  important  supplement  to  the 
history  of  Novum  Ilium,  the  existence  of  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  could  only  be  followed  up  to 
about  350  a.d.  by  the  coins.  In  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  Julian  came,  on  his  way  to  the 
camp  of  Constantius,  from  Troas  ('AAf((iv8f>cta 
1^  Tpwds)  to  Ilium.  Here  he  is  led  round  through 
the  city  and  the  temples  by  Pegasius.  He  shows 
him  rh  ijp^oy  '^EttropoSf  with  its  bronze  statue 
iu  vidffKif  $paxfh  *Dd  T^K  fityay  *Ax«AX^  iurrt- 
rrrayfidrov  a(fr^  Ktvrik  rh  ihraidpoy.  On  the 
altars  still  glow  fire-brands  of  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  llians.  Pegasius  then  leads 
Julian    to   the    r^fityos   of    the    Ilian   Athcn^ 


(Herodotus,  vil.  43 ;  Xenoph.  Eell.  i.  1.  4 ; 
Arrian.  Anab.  i.  II.  7;  Plutarch,  Aiextmder): 
he  opens  the  temple  and  shows  him  all  the 
statues  of  the  gods  intact.  He  also  shows  him 
the  Achillenm,.and  proves  to  him  that  the  tomb 
is  uninjured.  At  the  time  of  this  visit,  and,  as 
Julian  states  nothing  to  the  contrary,  at  the 
time  when  this  letter  was  written,  i,e.  betweea 
361  and  363  a.d.,  the  Lysimachian  Ilium,  which 
had  so  frequently  suffered,  but  which  had  become 
prosperous  again  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
must  have  existed  still,  with  all  its  temples  and 
curiosities.  In  spite  of  all  edicts  against  the 
worship  of  the  ancient  gods,  it  must  still  have 
been  under  the  first  Christian  emperors  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  for  the  heathen  world,  for  Julmn 
speaks  of  the  Periegetae  as  of  professional  guides 
for  strangers.  The  city,  with  all  its  temples, 
was  indeed  more  than  neglected  by  the  empe- 
rors ;  but  nevertheless  we  find  it  treated  better 
than  other  cities,  if  we  remember  that  by  an 
edict  of  the  year  324,  repeated  in  341,  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Hellenic  worship  of  the  gods  was 
prohibited  in  the  East  (Mucke,  JulianuSf  ii.  73^ 
the  temples  themselves  were  confiscated  (326^ 
and  many  of  them  were  then  destroyed,  partly 
by  order  of  the  authorities,  partly  with  their 
express  or  tacit  consent.  Julian  finds  very 
credible  what  Pegasius  assures  him,  that  he  was 
nothing  but  a  false  Christian  (and  that  as  such 
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Nothing  is  known  to  ns  of  the  further  history  of  Novum  Hium,  but, 
as  the  latest  coins  I  found  there  are  of  Constantius  U.,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  decayed  with  the  prevalence  of  Christianity,  the  destruction 
of  its  temples,  and  the  consequent  cessation  of  the  pilgrimages  to  their 
shrines.  Meyer  ^  mentions,  however,  that  by  Constantinus  Porphyro- 
gennetus®  (a.d.  911-959)  most  cities  of  the  Troad  are  cited  as  bishoprics: 
Adramyttium,  Assos,  Ghtrgara,  Antandros,  Alexandria-Troas,  Ilium, 
Dardanus,  Abydos,  Lampsacus ;  Parium  even  as  the  seat  of  an  archbishop. 
But  there  being  no  Byzantine  potsherds  or  Byzantine  ruins  on  the  site 
of  Uiofi,  the  bishopric  of  Ilium  may  probably  have  been  on  another  site. 


he  had  become  Mmcoifot  rSr  TaKiXcday,  pro-  not  a  Christian  fanatic,  as  bishop  or  gorenior, 

bablj  in  Ilium,  and  with  the  superintendence  have  raged?" 

orer  the  confiscated  temples),  in  order  to  be  able  Henning  then  proves  bj  a  learned  discossiou 

the  better  to  preserve  these  monuments  from  that  Julian's  visit  to  Novum  Ilium  must  have 

destruction.     It  is  true  that  Pegasius,  in  order  taken  place  either  in  December  354,  or  in  Sep- 

to  save  the  principal  objects,  was  obliged  to  do  tember-October  355. 

some  triding  damage  in  the  temples ;  and  if  he,  '  Eduard   Meyer,   Die   QexhichU  der   TroaSf 

in  his  devotion  to  the  ancient  gods  and  their  p.  97. 

worship,  was  forced  to  make  this  sacrifice  to  the  '  De  Cerem.,  ii.  54,  pp.  792,  794. 

destructive  nge  of  the  Christians,  how  then  may 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  TRUE  SITE  OF  HOMER'S  ILIUM. 

The  problem  of  the  real  site  of  the  Homeric  Ilium  slept  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  attracted  no  attention  after  the  Kenaissance.  The  few 
travellers,  who  visited  the  Troad  since  the  sixteenth  century,  either  recog- 
nized the  Homeric  Ilium  in  the  ruins  of  Alexandria-Troas,*  or  limited 
their  researches  to  a  very  superficial  inspection  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  or 
only  of  its  coast.^ 

In  1785  and  1786  the  Troad  was  visited  by  Lechevalier,^  who  was 
aided  in  his  researches  by  the  architect  Cazas,  and  patronized  by  Count 
Choiseul-Gouffier,  then  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  At  that 
time  the  science  of  archaeology  was  only  in  its  first  dawn.  Egyptology  did 
not  yet  exist ;  the  cities  of  Assyria  were  not  yet  discovered ;  pre-historic 
antiquities  were  still  unknown ;  excavations  for  scientific  purposes  were  a 
thing  unheard  of;  the  study  of  Sanscrit  had  not  yet  begun;  the  science 
of  comparative  philology  had  not  yet  been  created ;  nay,  philology  was 
limited  to  a  stammering  play  on  Latin  words,  from  which  all  languages 


1  So  Pietro  Beloni,  Observations  de  piusieurs 
SingulariWs  et  Choses  remarquables  trouv^es  *n 
Grece,  Asie,  JxtcUfey  EgyptCy  etc.^  par  Pierre  Belon, 
du  Mans,  1588 ;  and  Pietro  della  Valle,  Les 
fameux  Voyages  de  P.  J.  K.,  sumomm^  VUlustre 
Voyageur^  Paris,  1670.  See  Lechevalier,  Voyage 
de  la  Troade,  ii.  pp.  157,  158;  1.  Spon  and 
G.  Wheeler,  Voyage  d^Iialiey  etc.  A  la  Haye, 
1724 ;  see  also  Bachholz,  Homer,  Kosmogr,  und 
Geogr.  p.  330. 

•  Sandys,  Descr.  of  the  Tark,  Empire;  Lon- 
don, 1627.  He  could  only  remain  one  day  on 
the  shore  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  the  country  being 
infested  by  robbers.  Grelot  {^Relation  d'un  Voyage 
de  Constantinople,  1680)  professes  to  have  seen 
the  Plain  of  Troy  as  well  as  the  Xanthus  and 
Simois  from  Cape  Sigeum:  see  'Lechevalier, 
Voyage  de  la  Troade,  ii.  pp.  158,  159 ;  Le  Bmyn, 
Voyage  au  Levant.  Buchholz  mentions  for  cu- 
riosity's sake  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
an  enterprising  English  traveller,  who,  on  her 
journey  to  the  Hellespont  and  Constantinople, 
btopped  with  her  vessel  at  Cape  Sigeum,  and  went 
— the  Hiad  in  her  hand — up  to  its  top,  whence  she 
perceived  the  tumulus  of  Achilles,  Cape  Rhoeteum 
with  the  tumulus  of  Ajax,  and  the  Simois  with 
the  Scamander  (Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
Briefe  wShrend  ihrer  Reisen  in  Europa,  Asien, 
und  Afrika.     3  Thcile  und  Nachtriige ;  Leipzig, 


1763-1767  :  a  translation  of  her  well-known 
English  work).  Buchholz  also  mentions  Pococke 
{BeschreUntng  des  Morgenlandes  und  einiger  an- 
derer  Lander,  German  ed.  by  Breyer  and  Scheber, 
Erlangen,  1790,  1791,  a  translation  of  the  well- 
known  English  work)  as  the  first  who  in  the 
year  1739  made  thorough  researches  in  the  Plain 
of  Troy,  determined  the  situation  of  its  various 
heroic  tombs,  saw  the  valley  of  the  Thymbrioa 
and  the  confluence  of  the  Scamander  and  Simois. 
Buchholz,  p.  331,  also  mentions  Wood  (Essay  on 
the  Original  Genius  and  Writings  of  Homer, 
Undon,  1769,  4;  1770,  4;  1775,  4),  who  dis- 
covered the  sources  of  the  Scamander,  believing 
them  to  be  those  of  the  Simois ;  also  Chand- 
ler (Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  Oxford,  1775),  who 
fixed  the  position  of  the  heroic  tombs  with 
categorical  certainty.  I  may  further  mention 
F.  A.  G.  Spohn,  Comment.  Geogr,  Crit.  de  agro 
Trojano  in  ccwminihus  Uomericis  descripto,  Lipsiae 
1814;  but  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
Troad,  and  endeavours  to  fix  all  the  sites  by  the 
indications  of  Homer.  Neither  did  Alexander 
Pope  know  the  Troad  personally,  but  neverthe- 
less he  made  a  Map  of  Troy  and  its  environs 
(before  he  translated  the  Iliad). 

»   Voyage  de  la  Troadc,  3  tomes,  3«  ^it. ;  Paris, 
Dentu,  An.  x.  1802. 
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were  thought  to  be  derived,  except  by  those  who  held  the  fond  fancy  that 
Hebrew  was  the  primitiye  speech  of  the  whole  human  race ;  and  no  one 
had  an  idea  of  the  descent  of  oar  race  from  the  highhinds  above  India, 
which  indeed  was  still  almost  a  terra  incognita.  Since  there  were  no 
archsBologists,  there  was  no  archsBological  criticism.  When,  therefore, 
LechevaUer  ^  made  his  romantic  pilgrimage  in  search  of  Iliom,  and 
learnt  intuitively,  without  even  touching  the  ground  with  the  spade, 
and  as  if  by  divine  inspiration, — just  as  Virgil  says: 

^Hio  Dolopum  rnanns,  hio  saeTiiB  tcndebat  Achilles; 
Classibai  hie  locus,  hie  ac:e  certare  solebant,*** — 

that  Priam's  Pergamus  had  been  on  the  hill  at  the  extremity  of  the 
heights  of  Bali  Dagh ;  that  the  city  had  extended  over  the  heights  as  £etr 
down  as  the  village  of  Bounarbashi,  which  marked  the  site  of  the  Scaean 
Gate ;  and  that  the  forty  cold  springs  at  the  foot  of  the  village  were  the 
two  sources  of  the  Scamander,  of  which  he  described  the  one  as  wariUj 
with  volumes  of  steam  arising  from  it,  in  order  to  make  it  agree  with 
the  Homeric  indication;* — when  further  he  affirmed  that  the  rivulet 
Bounarbashi  Su,  formed  by  the  forty  springs,  was  the  Scamander  {arentem 
Xanthi  cognomine  rivum\  and  made  this  river  appear  on  his  map  of  the 
Plain  of  Troy  almost  as  broad  as  the  real  Scamander,  which  he  called 
Simois,  declaring  the  Doumbrek  Su  (Simois)  to  be  the  Thymbrius ; — when 
finally,  in  order  to  put  his  system  in  perfect  accord  with  the  indica- 
tions of  the  lliad^  he  represented  his  Scamander  as  joining  his  Simois 
at  Koum  Kioi,  and  falling  into  the  Hellespont  close  to  Cape  Bhoeteum ;' — 
his  theories  were  almost  unanimously  adopted,  and  his  imaginary  identi- 
fications produced  in  the  scientific  world  a  far  greater  sensation  than 
any  real  discovery  in  later  times. 

Lechevalier's  theories  found  an  especially  warm  defender  in  Count 
Choi8eul-Gk)uffier,'  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  in  whose  service 
he  was,  and  who  himself  visited  the  Plain  of  Troy  and  confirmed  all  his 
discoveries.  Choiseul-Gouffier  says  that  the  sources  of  the  Scamander  at 
Bounarbashi  are  still  in  the  same  condition  as  they  were  in  Homer's 
time  ;•  that  one  is  warm  and  the  other  cold  '^^  that  the  village  of  Bounar- 
bashi is  situated  on  the  hill  Batieia;^  that  the  Scaean  Gate  was  a  little 
above  Bounarbashi,  on  the  upper  part  of  that  hill ;  that  the  Erineos  can 
be  easily  recognized  ;^  that  the  site  of  Troy  is  covered  with  ancient  debris, 
and  that  foundations  of  an  ancient  settlement  can  be  traced;^  finally, 
that  the  tumulus  of  Ujek  Tepeh  is  the  sepulchre  of  Aesyetes.*  Choiseul- 
Gonffier  admits,  with  Lechevalier,  that  the  ancient  Scamander  fell  into 
the  Hellespont  at  the  foot  of  Cape  Bhoeteum,  for  so  he  also  represents 


*  Vw/age  dc  la  Troadey  3  tomes,  3*  ^it. ;  Paria,  •  Voyage  pittoresque  de  la  Grece,  tome  ii. 
Druio,  An.  x.  1802.  Lcchevalier's  BeachreQmng  livraison  ii. ;  Paris,  1820.  See  Buchholz, //onk.'/-. 
der£bnte  wn  Troia,  nut  Anmerkimgen  von  Dai f  el,  Kosmogr.  und  Geogr.  p.  333. 

ma  dan  EngUscAen,   von  Domedden;    Leipzig,  •  See  0.  G.  Lenz,  Die  Ebene  von   Troia,  tuuh 

1792.  dem  Grafen  Choiseul-Gouffier;  Neu  Strelitz,  1798, 

*  AeMid,  ii.  29.  p.  2G.  >•  Ibid,  p.  59. 

*  //.  xxii.  147-152.  *  Ibid.  p.  31.  *  Ibid.  p.  34. 

^  Sc«  the  map  in  his  work  above  mentioned.  »  Ibid,  p.  44.  *  Ibid.  pp.  54,  55. 
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it  on  his  map  :^  this  last  appears  to  be  the  single  right  view  that  these 
two  travellers  hit  upon. 

The  theory  of  Leehevalier  and  Choiseul-Gouffier,  that  ancient  Troy 
was  situated  on  the  heights  of  Bonnarbashi,  was  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  violently  opposed  by  Jacob  Bryant,*  who  declares  the  war  of 
Troy  to  be  a  myth,  but  maintains  that  Homer  had  in  view  a  real  space  of 
ground  for  his  tragedy:  this  theatre  of  the  Trojan  war  he  places  near 
Gape  Lectum  and  the  city  of  Hamaxitus. 

Messrs.  Hawkins,  Sibthorpe,  Lyston,  and  Dallaway,  travellers  to  the 
Plain  of  Troy,  mentioned  by  Leehevalier,^  adopted  his  theory.  This  Troy- 
Bounarbashi  theory  was  further  adopted  by  the  following  writers :— 

Heyne,  Excurs.  ad  Iliad.,  lib.  vi. 

Carl  Gk)tthold  Lenz,  Die  Ebene  von  Traia;  Neu  Strelitz,  1798. 

J.  B.  S.  Morritt,  in  his  answer  to  Jacob  Bryant,  A  Vindication  of 
Homer,  York,  1798 ;  and  Some  Observations  upon  the  Vindication  of  Horner^ 
Eton,  1799. 

Wm.  Franklin,  Bemarks  and  Observations  on  the  Plain  of  Troy, 
made  during  an  Excursion  in  June,  1799  ;  London,  1800. 

William  Gell,  The  Topography  of  Troy  and  its  Vicinity  ;  London,  1801. 

Hawkins,  in  the  Edinbu/rgh  Transactions,  vol.  iv. 

Bobert  Walpole,  Memoirs  relating  to  European  and  Asiaiic  Turkey, 
London,  1817,  adopts  the  observations  made  on  the  Troad  by  P.  Hunt, 
who  puts  Troy  at  Bounarbashi. 

Otto  Friedrich  von  Kichter,  Wallfahrten  im  Morgenlande ;  Berlin, 
1822. 

Colonel  W.  M.  Leake,  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor;  London, 
1824,  p.  277  «. 

Von  Prokesch-Osten,  Erinnerungen  avs  Aegypten  wnd  Kleinasien,  iii. 
1-117,  Wien,  1829-1831;  and  Denkvmrdigkeiten  und  Erinnenmgen  aus 
dem  Orient,  i.  pp.  137  ff.,  Stuttgart,  1836-1837. 

Field-Marshal  Count  von  Moltke  has  also  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Troy-Bounarbashi  theory ;  Briefe  vher  Zustdnde  und  Begebenheiten  in  der 
Turkei  aus  den  Jahren  1835  bis  1839;  Berlin,  Posen,  und  Bromberg, 
bei  E.  S.  Mittler,  1841,  pp.  167-172.  Moltke  says:  "We  who  are  no 
scholars  suffer  ourselves  to  be  simply  guided  by  a  military  instinct  to 
the  spot,  which,  in  old  times  as  well  as  now,  would  be  colonized,  if  an 
inaccessible  citadel  were  to  be  founded."  For  these  details  of  Field- 
Marshal  Count  von  Moltke's  judgment,  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend 
Dr.  G.  von  Eckenbrecher. 

Sir  Charles  Fellowes,  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  1838. 

Charles  Texier,  Description  de  VAsie  Mineure,  i. ;  Paris,  1839. 


*  Ibid.    See  map  at   the   end   of  the  work  Die  Ebene  von  Troia,  &c.  p.  ziL) 

Voyage  pittoresqw  de  la  Orice,  &c. ;  and  C.  G.  «  Observatioru  upon  a  JVeatiae  entitled  a  "  De- 

Lenz,  Die  Ebene  von  Troia,  &c. :   also  Lecheva-  9cription  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,"  by  M.  LecheTa- 

iier,    Voyage  de  la  Troade,  &c.     The  maps  of  Her,  Eton,  1795 ;  and  Dissertation  concerning  the 

Ix!chevalier  and  Choisenl-Gouffier  are  perfectly  War  of  Troy  and  the  Expedition  of  the  Grecians 

identical,  for  both  are  nothing  but  copies  of  the  as  described  by  Homer,  London,  1796. 

map  made  by  tht  architect  Cazas.    (See  Lenz,  '   Voyage  de  la  Troade,  ii.  212. 
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Henry  W.  Acland,  The  Plains  of  Troy  ;  Oxford,  1839. 

Forbiger,  Handbuch  der  alien  Geographies  ii.  p.  149. 

Mandoit,  Deeouvertes  dans  la  Troade  ;  Paris  et  Londres,  1840. 

Lientenant,  now  Admiral,  T.  A.  B.  Spratt,  as  well  as  Commander 
Thomas  Graves,  follow  the  same  theory  in  their  map  of  the  Troad, 
1840.  I  cannot  refrain  from  making  on  this  occasion  a  warm  acknow- 
ledgment to  both  Admiral  Spratt  and  Commander  Graves  for  the  immense 
service  they  have  rendered  to  science  by  their  most  excellent  map  of  the 
Troad.  Nothing  has  escaped  the  close  scrutiny  they  gave  to  every  spot, 
in  order  to  produce  as  complete  a  map  of  the  plain  and  the  hills  falling 
into  it  as  was  possible,  as  a  basis  for  the  future  study  of  Homeric  Topo- 
graphy. For  all  previous  maps  were  mere  compilations  of  many  tra- 
vellers' journeys,  and  so  in  many  points  very  erroneous  and  confusing, 
as  well  as  deficient  in  giving  the  necessary  geographical  details.  Every 
ruin,  however  small,  is  marked  on  this  map,  which  can  hardly  ever 
be  excelled. 

P.  W.  Forchhammer,  Topographische  und  physiographische  Beschrei^ 
bung  der  Ebene  von  Troja,  published  in  English,  in  the  Jowmal  of  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xii.,  1842,  and  republished  in  German, 
Kiel,  1850 ;  also  in  the  AUgemeine  Zeitung,  1874,  Beilage  zu  No.  93 ; 
also  in  his  Dadtichos,  EirdeUung  in  das  Verhaltniss  der  hellenischen 
Mytheny  Kiel,  1875;  also  in  the  Av^Aurger  AUgemeine  Zeittmg,  Beilage 
zu  No.  92,  1875 ;  and  his  Scamandros  in  the  Jahrhiicher  fur  class. 
Philologie,  Jahrgang  xxii.  1876. 

Friedr.  Gottlieb  Welcker,  Kleine  Schriften,  vol.  ii.  pp.  41,  44  flf. ; 
Bonn  and  Elberfeld,  1844r-1867. 

Heinrich  Kiepert,  Memoir  uber  die  Contraction  der  Karte  von 
Kleinasien;  Berlin,  1854. 

G.  W.  F.  Howard  (Lord  Carlisle),  Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greek 
Waters;  London,  1854. 

Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse  (Lord  Broughton),  Travels  in  1810,  London, 
1813  (new  edition,  London,  1855),  who  puts  Troy  near  Alexandria-Troas. 

J.  G.  von  Hahn,  Ausgrabungen  auf  der  Homer.  Pergamos;  Leipzig, 
1864.  He  excavated  on  the  heights  above  Bounarbashi  in  May  1864, 
and  says,  in  conclusion,  that  he  does  not  believe  in  a  real  Troy,  but 
thinks  Homer  has  adapted  his  poems  to  the  site  of  Bounarbashi. 

M.  G.  Nikolaides,  Topographic  et  Plan  strategique  de  Vlliade;  Paris, 
18t>7. 

L.  W.  Hasper,  Beitriige  zur  Topographic  der  Eomerischen  Uias,  Bran- 
denburg, 1867  ;  also,  Dew  alte  Troia  und  das  Schlachtfeld  der  Homerischen 
Beldefty  Glogau,  1868 ;  also,  Ueber  die  Lage  des  alien  Ilium,  Leipzig, 
1873 ;  also,  Das  negative  Resuliat  der  Ausgrabungen  Schliemann's  auf 
Hissarlik,  und  Beweis  doss  der  Sanger  der  Bias  Troia  auf  Bali  Dagh 
erbaut  angenommen  habe,  Berlin,  1874. 

Henry  Fanshawe  Tozer,  Researches  in  the  Highlands  of  Turkey; 
London,  1869,  p.  337. 

Ernst  Curtius,  Griechische  Gesehichte,  4th  edition,  Berlin,  1874; 
bIho  in  his  Lecture  at  Berlin  in  November  1871. 
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E.  Buchholz,  Homerische  Kosmographie  und  Oeographie ;  Leipzig,  1871. 
E.  Isambert,  Uineraire  descrtptif ;  Paris,  1873. 

A.  Conze,  Troianische  Ausgrahungen,  in  the  Preuss.  Jahrbucher^ 
xxxiv.,  Berlin,  1874 ;  and  xxxv.  p.  398,  1875. 

George  Perrot,  Excursion  a-  Troie  et  aux  Sowrces  du  Mendere  ;  Extrait 
de  TAnnuaire  de  V Association  pour  T Encouragement  des  Etudes  grecques 
en  France,  1874. 

G.  d'Eichthal,  Le  Site  de  Troie  sdon  Leehevalier  ou  selon  Schliemann  ; 
Paris,  1875. 

B.  Stark,  in  the  Jenaer  Literaturbldtt,  No.  23,  1874 ;  also  Nach  denx 
Griechischen  Orient,  Beisestvdien,  1875,  Jenaer  Lit.  S.  156 ;  Augsburger 
AUgemeine  Zeitung,  Beilage  No.  8,  Arad.  5,  S.  601 ;  Literar.  Central' 
blatt,  S.  1131. 

L.  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin,  L'Hion  d'Homere,  Vllium  des  Bomains ; 
Bevue  ArcTieologique,  Nouyelle  Serie,  xxix. ;  Paris,  1875. 

George  Bawlinson,  History  of  Herodotus ;  London,  1875.  See  the  map 
in  vol.  iv.  p.  43. 

S.  Ch.  Schirlitz,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  AUgemeine  EncyTclopadie^ 
mentions  further,  among  the  explorers  of  the  Troad,  Dodwell  and 
Forster,  whose  dissertations  and  theories  are  unknown  to  me. 

Of  those  who  adopt  other  theories,  diflFerent  from  the  sites  of  Bounar- 
bashi  and  Novum  Ilium  (Hissarlik) — 

Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  Pt.  i.  London,  1812,  endeavours  to  identify  the  village  of  Chiblak 
with  Ilium  and  with  the  village  of  the  Ilians  {*l\ii(ov  Kwfirj). 

Major  J.  Bennell,  Observations  on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy, 
London,  1814 ;  and  later,  H.  N.  Ulrichs,  Eheinisches  Museum,  3  Jahrg.^ 
pp.  573  flF.,  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Patrick  Colquhoun,  An  Excursus 
on  tlie  Topography  of  the  Homeric  Hium,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  vol.  v. ; — identify  the  site  of  Troy  with  'JXt€6>i;  Kcofir), 
which  they  put  on  the  height  of  Akshi  Kioi,  the  farm  of  Mr.  Calvert. 

P.  Barker  Webb,  Topographic  de  la  Troade,  Paris,  1844,  identifies 
a  site  to  the  west  of  the  village  of  Chiblak  with  the  Homeric  Troy. 

H.  Gelzer,  Eine  Wanderung  nach  Troia,  Basel,  1873,  does  not 
decide  in  favour  of  any  particular  site;  cf.  Literar.  CentraMatt,  S. 
1556  (1874). 

E.  Brentano,  Alt-Hion  im  Dumbrekthal,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1877, 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  Homeric  Troy  was  on  a  hill  in  the  Doumbrek 
valley,  between  the  villages  of  Halil  Eli  and  Ren  Kioi,  but  he  will  never 
make  a  single  convert  to  his  impossible  theory. 

R.  Hercher,  Ueber  die  Homerische  Ebene  von  Troia,  Berlin,  1875, 
seems  to  believe  that  a  real  Troy  never  existed. 

0.  Frick,  Zur  Troischen  Frage,  in  the  Jahrb.  fur  doss.  Phil.,  1876, 
pp.  289  flf.,  does  not  venture  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  a  particular  site, 
and  thinks  the  discussion  on  the  subject  not  yet  far  enough  advanced. 

L.  von  Sybel,  Ueber  Schliemanns  Troia,  Marburg,  1875,  holds  the 
same  opinion. 
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To  these  I  must  add  seven  scholars,  whose  opinions  on  the  subject 
are  unknown  to  me: — 

Virlet  d'Aoust,  Descripiion  topographique  et  archeclogique  de  la  Troade, 
1873. 

A.  de  Longperier,  Compte  Rendu,  2,  p.  94 ;  Revue  Archeol,,  27,  p.  328. 

Karl  Henning,  Neu-llion,  in  the  Hermes,  9,  p.  25;  and  in  the 
Arehdolog,  Zeitung,  p.  186,  1875. 

C.  AJdenhoYcn,  Cefer  das  neuenideckte  Trqja ;  Im  Neuen  Reich,  i. 
p.  569, 1874. 

August  Steitz,  Die  Lage  des  Homerischen  Troia,  in  the  Jahrhucher  fur 
ehuiisehe  PhUologie,  ed.  Alfr.  Fleckeisen,  Jahrgang  xxi.,  Band  iii. ; 
Leipzig,  1875. 

K  Mehlis,  Schliemann's  Troja  und  die  Wissenschaji,  in  the  German 
periodical  Das  Audand;  Stuttgart,  1875. 

Julius  Rieckler,  Ueber  Schliemann's  Avsgrabungen,  Verhandlungen 
detsischer  PhUologen  und  Schvlmdnner ;  Tubingen,  1876. 

The  following  scholars  have  recognized  the  identity  of  Novum  Ilium 
with  the  site  of  the  Homeric  Troy  : — 

C.  Maclaren,  Dissertation  on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy, 
Edinburgh,  1822 ;   and  The  Plain  of  Troy  described,  Edinburgh,  1863. 

G.  von  Eckenbrecher,  UAer  die  Lage  des  Homerischen  Hion,  in  the 
Rheinische  Museum,  Neue  Folge,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1  flF.  1842 ;  and  Die  Lage  des 
Homerischen  Troia,  Diisseldorf,  1875. 

George  Grote,  History  of  Greece;  London,  1846,  1st  edition,  vol.  i. 

Julius  Braun,  Oeschichte  der  Kunst  in  ihrem  Entuncklungsgange, 
Wiesbaden,  1856 ;  and  Homer  und  sein  ZeitaUer,  Heidelberg,  1856-8. 

Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  in  Dr.  W.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Oreeh  and  Roman 
Oeogrc^y,  art.  Iuum;  London,  1857. 

Wm.  Buchner,  JdhreAericht  uher  das  Gymnasium  Friderieia^num ; 
Schwerin,  1871  and  1872. 

!^mile  Bumouf,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  du  1^'  Janvier,  1874, 
and  Memoires  de  TAntiquiti,  Paris,  1878. 

Philip  Smith,  Discoveries  at  Troy,  in  the  Quarterly  Revietv,  April  1874. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Dr.  Schliemann*s  Discoveries  at  Hium  Novum  ;  Lecture 
before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  April  30th,  1874;  Academy,  1874, 
No.  173. 

Frank  Calvert,  who  was  formerly  an  adherent  of  the  Troy-Bounar- 
bashi  theory,  became  a  convert  to  the  Troy-Hissarlik  theory,  which  he 
now  energetically  defends  (see  his  Contributions  towards  the  Ancient 
Geography  of  the  Troad ;  also  Trojan  Antiquities,  arts.  i.  ii. ;  The 
Athenssum,  1874,  Nov.  7  and  14,  London). 

Ph.  D6thier,  Une  Partie  du  Tresor  troyen  au  Music  de  Constan- 
tinople {Revue  Arch.  31,  p.  416),  1874 ;  also  Nouvdle  Trouvaille  faite  a 
Hium-Hissarlik,  1874. 

Otto  Keller,  Die  Entdeckung  Bions  zu  Hissarlih,  Freiburg,  1875 ; 
also  UAer  die  Entdeckung  Trojas  durch  H.  Schliemann,  Beilage  zur 
AUgemeinen  Zeitung,  Nos.  344,  345,  1874. 
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Felix  Bavaisson  de  Molien,  Bevue  ArcheoloffiqtLe,  26,  p.  404;  cf. 
Arcad.  26,  p.  326. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Troy  and  Homer,  BemarJcs  on  the  Discoveries  of 
Dr.  H.  ScMiemann  in  the  Troad ;  Worcester,  1875. 

G.  A.  Lauria,  Troia,  uno  Studio;  Napoli,  1875. 

W.  Christ,  Topoffraphie  der  Troianischen  Ebene,  Miinchen,  1874; 
also  Troja  und  die  Troade,  i.-iii.,  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  1875, 
Drittes  Quartal,  Beilage  zn  Nos.  196,  197,  198. 

Maxime  du  Camp,  UEmplacement  de  TUion  d'Homere,  d'apres  les 
plus  recentes  Decouvertes;  Paris,  1875. 

Francois  Lenormant,  Les  Antiquites  de  la  Troade  tt  VHistoire  primi- 
tive des  Contrees  grecques;  Paris,  1876. 

F.  Schlie,  Wissenschaftliche  Beurtheilung  der  Funde  Schliemanns  in 
Hissarlik,  Schwerin,  1876;  also  Schliemann  und  seine  BestrAungeny 
Schwerin,  1876. 

W.  E.  Gladstone,  Homer's  Place  in  History,  in  the  Contemporary 
Beview,  1874 ;  Homeric  Synchronism,  London,  1876 ;  and  Hom^r,  London, 
1878,  enthusiastically  defends  the  Troy-Hissarlik  theory. 

Eduard  Meyer,  Oeschichte  von  Troas;  Leipzig,  1877. 

A.  H.  Sayce,  in  his  letters  to  the  Athenseum  and  the  Academy, 
October  1879,  and  in  the  Contemporary  Beview,  December  1878. 

I  have  finally  to  mention  the  great  authority  of  Professor  Budolf 
Virchow,  who  assisted  me  in  my  excavations  at  Hissarlik,  from  the 
4th  of  April  till  the  4th  of  May,  1879,  and  who  energetically  opposes 
the  Troy-Bounarbashi  theory,  and  enthusiastically  declares  in  favour  of 
the  identity  of  Hissarlik  with  the  Homeric  Troy.  See  his  Lectures  in 
the  session  of  the  Berlin  Anthropological  Society  of  the  26th  of  June 
and  the  12th  of  July,  1879 ;  in  the  Anthropological  Congress  at  Strass- 
burg  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  at  Amsterdam  on  the  16th  of  September, 
of  the  same  year :  also  his  excellent  work,  Beitrdge  zur  Landeskunde  der 
Troas,  Berlin,  1879. 

The  principal  argument  of  the  defenders  of  the  Troy-Bounarbashi 
theory  is  that  immediately  below  the  village  are  the  two  springs  of 
Homer — one  lukewarm,  the  other  cold;  but  this  argument  falls  to  the 
ground  before  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  there  are  not  two  but  forty 
springs,  all  of  which  are  cold  and  have  a  temperature  of  from  62° '24  to 
62'''6  Fahr.  Besides,  as  already  stated,  the  Scamander  originates,  not 
in  the  Plain  of  Troy,  but  at  a  distance  of  twenty  hours*  journey  from 
Hissarlik,  in  the  range  of  Ida,  from  a  cold  spring,  which  has  a  temperature 
of  47''*12Fahr.  About  200  ft.  from  this  source,  the  river  is  joined  by 
the  water  of  a  spring  which  has  a  temperature  of  60^*44  Fahr.,  and 
might  perhaps,  in  comparison  with  the  other  spring,  be  called  lukewarm. 
Perhaps  Homer  had  heard  of  this  lukewarm  Spring  and  the  cold  spring 
of  the  Scamander,  and  the  poet  may  have  brought  them  from  Ida  down 
to  the  Plain  in  order  to  introduce  his  beautiful  verses  (iZ.  xxii.  147- 
152).  He  clearly  states  (B.  xii.  19-21)  that  the  Scamander  flows  from 
Mount  Ida.     That  he  had  not  in  his  mind  the  springs  of  Bounarbashi,  is 
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also  dearly  shown  by  the  statement,  that  close  to  the  two  sources  were 
large  washing  troughs  of  stone,  in  which  the  Trojan  women  nsed  to  wash 
their  clothes  in  the  time  of  peace,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  army,* 
because  the  Boonarbashi  springs  being,  in  a  straight  line,  at  a  distance  of 
eight  miles  from  the  Hellespont  and  there  being  no  regular  siege,  but 
only  battles  in  the  plain,  there  would  have  been  no  cause  for  them  to  stop 
washing  at  the  springs  on  account  of  the  war,  as  the  advancing  enemy 
could  be  seen  at  a  great  distance  off  in  the  plain.  Consequently,  this 
passage  proves  that,  in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  the  distance  between  the 
Greek  camp  and  Troy  was  but  very  short. 

I  must  further  absolutely  deny  the  truth  of  the  statement  made  by 
Choiseul-Gouffier  *  and  Ernst  Gurtius,^  that  the  site  of  Troy  on  the 
heights  of  Bounarbashi  is  covered  with  ancient  ruins.  I  take  Virchow 
and  Bumouf,  who  accompanied  me  all  over  those  heights,  as  witnesses, 
that  not  only  are  there  no  ruins  whatever  of  ancient  buildings,  but  even 
that  there  are  no  ancient  potsherds  or  fragments  of  bricks,  and  that 
the  ground  is  everywhere  uneven,  full  of  pointed  or  abrupt  rocks  and 
nowhere  artificiaUy  levelled,  so  that  the  site  can  never  have  been  inha- 
bited hy  men.  I  also  cite  the  weighty  testimony  of  the  late  Austrian 
Consul-General,  J.  G.  von  Hahn,  who,  with  the  celebrated  astronomer 
Julius  Schmidt,  excavated  during  the  whole  of  May,  1864,  in  the  little 
city  at  the  southern  extremity  of  those  heights  (the  Bali  Dagh),  and  who, 
on  stopping  the  work,  writes  as  follows :  ® — "  I  can  only  confirm  the  tes- 
timony of  Yon  Brdndsted,  that  the  whole  locality  does  not  show  the 
slightest  trace  of  a  great  city  ever  having  existed  here,  which  ought  to 
have  extended  over  the  wide  northern  slope  of  the  Bali  Dagh,  from  the 
foot  of  the  Acropolis  to  the  springs  of  Bounarbashi.  In  spite  of  our 
zealous  researches,  we  could  not  discover  there— besides  the  tumuli — any 
sign  which  might  point  to  a  former  human  settlement,  not  even  fragments 
of  ancient  pottery  or  bricks,  those  never-failing  and  consequently  in- 
evitable witnesses  of  an  ancient  establishment.  No  fragments  of  columns 
or  other  building  stones,  no  ancient  freestone,  nowhere  in  the  native 
rock  a  quarried  bed  of  any  such  stone,  nowhere  any  artificial  levelling 
of  the  rock ;  everywhere  the  natural  soil,  which  has  never  been  touched 
by  the  hand  of  man."  I  may  here  repeat,  that  my  thorough  exploration 
of  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi  in  August  1868  gave  the  same  results. 
I  excavated  in  hundreds  of  places  at  the  springs,  in  Bounarbashi  itself,  and 
on  the  land  between  that  village  and  the  Scamander,  as  well  as  on  the 
declivities  wherever  I  found  earth.  I  struck  the  rock  almost  everywhere 
at  a  depth  of  from  2  to  3  feet,  without  ever  finding  the  slightest  vestige 
of  bricks  or  pottery.* 

With  regard  to  the  walls  brought  to  light  by  J.  G.  von  Hahn  and 


•  n,  xxii.  153-156 :  1820,  p.  44. 

ipea  y  ht*  viniuw  wXwoX  €{tp4€s  iyyhs  l^aaiy  '  Lecture  at  Berlin,  in  NoTcmber  1871. 

KoXdl  Xotrcot,  i$t  ^fiara  <nyttk6tirru  •  J.  G.  von  Hahn,  Die  Ausgrabungen  auf  der 

•wKirr^^Kuv  T/mW  $Xoxoi  KoXal  tc  $iyarp€s  Homeriachen  Pergamos  ;  Leipzig,  1864,  p.  33. 

rh  wplp  h^  f^nff,  wplp  i\0€i¥  vtas  *Axcu&y.  *  See   my  Ithaque,  le  Pehponnese  et    Troie  ; 

•  Voyage  pittoreaque  de  la   Grece,  ii.;  Paris,  Paris,  1869,  pp.  151, 161,  162;  and  above,  p.  19. 
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Julias  Schmidt  in  the  little  city  at  the  extremity  of  the  Bali  Dagh,  in 
which  so  many  great  luminaries  of  archaeology  have  seen  the  cyclopean 
walls  of  Priam's  Pergamus,  and  which  Ernst  Curtius  ^®  holds  to  be  con- 
temporaneous with  the  cyclopean  walls  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae^  which 
latter  are  universally  considered  to  be  the  most  ancient  specimens  extant 
of  cyclopean  masonry; — ^nearly  all  these  walls  are  low  retaining  walls, 
formed  of  comparatively  small  quadrangular,  or  nearly  quadrangular, 
slabs;  there  are  also  a  few  small  straight  walls  of  square  blocks  or 
polygons  on  the  north  side,  a  portion  of  one  of  which  my  friend  Admiral 
Spratt  represents  in  the  vignette  of  his  map ;  there  is  also  a  fragment 
of  wall  of  square  hewn  blocks  in  the  south-west  comer :  but  we  have 
no  right  whatever  to  call  these  walls,  or  any  part  of  them,  "  cyclopean  ;" 
for  this  epithet  can  only  refer  to  the  gigantic,  never  to  the  lilliputian. 
In  a  hundred  diflFerent  places  in  Greece  I  can  point  out  walls  of  well- 
fitted  polygons,  of  which  we  know  with  certainty  that  they  are  of  the 
Macedonian  period,  or  at  least  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  b.o. 
But  I  will  here  only  name  two  places  which  can  be  easily  seen  by  those 
who  visit  Athens :  namely,  the  tombs  in  the  Hagia  Trias  at  Athens,  some 
of  the  substructions  of  which  consist  of  well-fitted  polygons ;  and  the 
fortifications  on  the  island  of  Salamis,  which  show  the  same  masonry.' 
Unhewn  boulders,  rough  quarried  stones,  and  those  which  had  a  polygonal 
cleavage  due  to  their  structure,  were  often  used  for  convenience  by 
builders,  who  were  quite  able  to  work  quadrangular  blocks,  as  is  proved 
by  walls  in  which  the  former  kinds  are  placed  above  the  latter.'  Walls 
of  polygons  have  for  the  last  twenty  years  come  into  extensive  use  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  as  substructions  of  railway  bridges ;  and  if  any  one 
in  Sweden  were  to  call  this  masonry  "  cyclopean  walls,"  the  people  there 
would  laugh  just  as  the  Athenians  would  laugh  if  the  fortifications  in 
Salamis  or  the  substructions  in  Hagia  Trias  were  called  by  that  name. 

As  to  the  chronology  of  the  little  city  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  we  have 
fortunately  two  data  for  its  determination :  first,  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  stones  have  been  worked;  and,  secondly,  from  the  pottery.  On  all 
the  stones  of  the  walls,  without  exception,  the  blows  of  the  stonecutters' 
iron  pick-axes  are  conspicuous,  and  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  no  part  of 
them  can  claim  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  b.o. 
As  a  witness  to  my  statement  I  cite  the  authority  of  Professor  Budolf 
Virchow,  who  was  the  first  to  discover  that  all  the  stones  had  been 
worked  with  iron  pick-axes,  and   who  expresses  himself  as  follows:' — 


*•  Lecture  at  Berlin,  io  November  1871.  to    "  cyclopean  *'    walls,   both   of    the    roagh- 

*  Smile     Burnouf,    La    Vitle    ei    VAcropoU  square  and  polygonal  type ;  and  there  are  hun- 
cTAthenes,  pp.  192,  193.  dreds  of  such  cases  of  rough  materials  still  ii5«d 

•  E.  H.  Bunbury,  Cyclopean  Remains  in  Cen-  from  motives  of  convenience. 

iral  Italy,  in  the  Classical  Museum,  1845,  vol.  ii.  *  In  His  Lecture  at  the  ses:>iou  of  the  Berlin 

pp.  147  et  seq. ;  and  the  ai*ticle  MuBUS  in  Dr.  Anthropological  Society,  20th  June,  1879:  **  Die 

Wm.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Soman  ganze  Art  der  Fundation  (der  klelnen  Acropolis 

Antiquities.    My  friend,  the  writer  of  that  article,  am   Sudende    des   Bali   Dagh)  entspricht  nicht 

informs  me  that  he  noticed,  at  the  sea-side,  a  dera  was  man  von  einer  so  aiten  Stadt  erwarten 

wall   built  up  of  boulders  of  concrete  from  a  roiisste,  und  es  ist  wohl  unzweifelhall,  dass  die 

sea-wall   washed   down   during   the    preceding  wohlbchaucnen   Qnadem,   auf  deneo    noch    die 

winter,  which  had  a  most  curious  resemblance  Hiebe  der  Steinhauer  zu  sehen  sind,  mit  guteu 
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"  The  whole  character  of  the  foundations  (of  the  little  Acropolis  at  the 
sonthem  extremity  of  the  Bali  Dagh)  does  not  correspond  with  what  one 
would  have  expected  from  so  ancient  a  place,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  well-cut  blocks,  on  which  the  blows  of  the  stonecutters  can  be 
still  seen,  have  been  worked  with  good  iron  instruments.  Whoever 
compares  this  place  with  what  presents  itself  at  Hissarlik,  cannot  doubt 
that  it  belongs  to  a  much  later  period,  and  that,  at  the  highest  date,  it 
approaches  the  time  of  Alexander." 

I  further  cite  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  as  well  as  that  of 
Professor  A.  H.  Sayce  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Percival,  all  of  whom  acknowledge, 
from  their  own  inspection,  that  the  stones  of  all  the  walls  of  the  little 
city  have  been  worked  with  iron  pick-hammers,  and  that,  consequently, 
these  walls  must  belong  to  a  comparatively  late  period.* 

As  a  fifth  most  trustworthy  authority  for  the  comparatively  late  date 
of  the  walls  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  I  cite  the  pottery  contained  in  the  very 
scanty  accumulation  of  debris  inside  the  walls.  No  wall  of  any  city  or 
acropolis  in  the  world  can  be  more  ancient  than  the  most  ancient  pots- 
herds contained  in  the  place  enclosed  by  them :  nay,  the  strongest  walla 
may  be  broken  away,  or  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  crumble  away  and 
disappear ;  but  not  so  the  fragments  of  pottery,  because  they  are  inde- 
structible. The  pottery  I  found  in  the  royal  sepulchres  at  Mycenae  is 
acknowledged  by  all  competent  authorities  to  date  from  between  1200  and 
1500  B.C.,  and  it  is  still  as  well  preserved,  and  looks  as  fresh,  as  if  it  had 
been  made  yesterday ;  and,  if  it  remained  buried  for  millions  of  years 
more,  it  would  hardly  have  a  different  appearance.  The  whole  site  of 
Mycenae  is  strewn  with  fragments  of  most  ancient  pre-historic  pottery, 
which  have  probably  been  exposed  for  3000  years  to  the  open  air ;  never- 
theless they  are  as  solid  as  if  they  had  been  but  recently  made,  and  their 
painted  colours  have  lost  but  little  of  their  original  brightness.  In  the 
potsherds,  therefore,  contained  in  the  debris  inside  of  walls,  we  must 
necessarily  find  two  termini  for  the  age  of  the  walls  themselves.  Now, 
Von  Hahn  and  Schmidt  found  in  their  excavations  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  in 
May  1864,  only  one  small  headless  figure  of  terra-cotta,  four  tubes  of 
clay,  a  common  clay  pitcher,  two  clay  lamps,  some  clay  vessels,  fragments 
for  the  most  part  of  black-glazed  pottery,  some  copper  coins  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries  B.C.,  and  some  fragments  of  house-walls  of  a  late  and 
poor  Hellenic  masonry.^  I  obtained  the  same  results  in  the  excavations 
I  made  there  in  August  1868.^  I  did  not  find  one  archaic  potsherd,  nor 
one  of  those  whorls  with  incised  ornamentation,  of  which  I  found  so  many 
thousands  at  Hissarlik;  in  fact,  no  pottery  to  which  archeeology  could 
attribute  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  b.c.  We 
therefore  obtained,  by  the  exploration  of  the  site,  and  particularly  by 

EUcnimtnunenten    gearbeitet   wurdeo.      Wenn  Smyrna,  in  th&  Academy  of  18th  October;  and 

man  ^t»%  StcU«   rergleicht  roit  dem,   was  in  from    Oxford,    in    the    same    joamal     of   8th 

HiMariik  herroitritt,  so  zweifelt  man  nicht,  dass  November. 

tie   ein«r   riel   spiteren  Periode  angehOrt   and  *  J.   G.    von    Hahn,  Ausgrabungm    auf   der 

li<kIuteDa  tich  der  Zeit  Alexanders  nihert."  Homerischen  Pergamos,  pp.  22,  23. 

*  A,  H.  Sayce,  in  his  Letters  from  the  Troad,  •  See  my  Jthaque,  U  Pehponn^se  et  Troie^  pp. 

in  the  Athentrmm  of  October  4th,   1879;  from  169,  170;  and  above,  p.  19. 
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its  pottery,  the  same  chronology  for  the  walls  which  we  obtain  by  the 
characteristic  working  of  the  stones  themselves, — namely,  the  fonrth  or 
fifth  century  B.C.  Besides,  the  accumulation  of  dSbria  is  but  yery  insig- 
nificant :  in  many  places  in  the  little  Acropolis  the  bare  rock  crops  out ; 
nowhere  did  I  strike  the  rock  at  a  greater  depth  than  5  feet,  and 
generally  at  a  few  inches  below  the  sv/rface.  I  beg  the  reader  to  compare 
these  results  with  those  obtained  at  Hissarlik,  where  the  accumulation  of 
dSbris  is  from  52  to  53  ft.  deep ! 

I  may  here  mention  that,  as  Homer  makes  Hector  and  Achilles  run 
three  times  round  the  city  of  Troy,'  it  is  a  necessary  condition  that  such 
a  course  should  be  physically  possible.  But  if  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi 
mark  the  site  of  Troy,  such  a  course  is  perfectly  impossible,  because 
the  hill  of  the  little  Acropolis  on  the  Bali  Dagh — (which,  according  to  the 
measurement  of  the  astronomer  Schmidt,®  is  472  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
according  to  M.  Burnouf  s  measurement  144*36  metres,  which  equally 
makes  472  ft.) — falls  off  very  abruptly  to  the  north-east,  the  east,  and 
particularly  to  the  south.  Now,  as  the  heroes  must  have  run  down  on  the 
south  side  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  city,  I  went  myself  down  by  this 
side,  which  falls  off  at  first  at  an  angle  of  45"^,  and  afterwards  at  an  angle 
of  about  25° ;  thus  I  was  forced  to  crawl  backward  on  all  fours :  it  took 
me  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  come  down,  and  I  carried  away  the  conviction 
that  no  mortal  being,  not  even  a  goat,  has  ever  been  able  to  run  swiftly 
down  a  slope  which  descends  at  an  angle  of  25° ;  and  that  Homer  never 
intended  to  make  us  believe  that  Hector  and  Achilles,  in  making  the 
circuit  of  the  city,  could  have  run  down  this  impossible  descent. 

I  may  add  that  neither  from  the  Bali  Dagh,  nor  from  any  other  point 
of  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi  attributed  by  Lechevalier  and  his  followers 
to  Troy,  can  Mount  Ida  be  seen ;  but  this  is  at  variance  with  Homer,  who 
represents  Zeus  as  looking  down  from  the  top  of  Mount  Gargarus  on  the 
city  of  Troy.* 

Further,  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi  belong  to  the  lower  range  of 
Mount  Ida.  If  Troy  had  been  situated  on  those  heights.  Homer  could  not 
have  expressly  stated  that  it  was  built  in  the  plain,  in  opposition  to  the 
first  Trojan  settlement,  Dardanie,  which,  as  he  says,  was  built  on  the 
declivity  of  Ida  rich  in  springs.*"  Plato  confirms  the  account  that  the 
first  Trojan  settlement  was  on  the  heights  of  Ida,  whence  they  built 
Ilium  in  a  wide  and  beautiful  plain,  on  a  hill  which  was  not  high,  and 
close  to  which  were  rivers  pouring  down  their  waters  from  the  heights  of 
Ida.*  The  position  of  Hissarlik,  on  a  low  hill  almost  in  the  midst  of  the 
splendid  Plain  of  Troy,  agrees  perfectly  with  this  important  statement  of 


'  //.  xxii.  165,  166  :  »•  //.  xx.  216-218 : 

is  rit  rpls  Tlptdfioto  v^Aty  wtptZuniB^irriy  icriinrt  9i  Aapiaylriy,  hrtl  oC  rv  "^Wios  Ipii 

KapwaMfAouri  w69fir<n  *  09o\  94  rt  wdtn§s  hpmpro.  iv  wfBl^  w€w6\nrrOt  w6\is  fup^wmp  iy$p4vm¥f 

•  J.  G.  von  Hahn,  Ausgrabtmgen,  &c,  p.  7.  &k\*  ftT  iwmp€tas  4k*o¥  woAinrfScucof  1«i|f . 

•  //.  viii.  61,  52 :  »  Plato,  Ih  Legibua,  iii.  682,  ed.  G.  StallUam : 
alnhs  (Z«J>f)  a*  4^  Kopwppffi  (Vapydpov)  KoBii^ro  Kvrt^fKiadri  JiJ,  ^o/i^i^,  4k  r&¥  {f^Xw  fij  iiiya 

K^cr  70/»K,  T€  Kol   KOXhv  Wt9ioW  "lAWK,    4wi    \6^V  TU^   O^ 

9l(rop6tt¥  Tpiimv  re  WXty  «cal  vlas  'Axomvk.  it^Xhv  KaX  fxoyra  worofiovs  woXXoifs  &M#(ky  4k 

rrfs  "iBris  &pfirifi4yovs. 
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Plato ;  whereas  the  heights  of  Bonnarbashi,  which  touch  this  Plain  only 
on  their  small  northern  side,  and  are  on  all  other  sides  connected  with  the 
higher  range  of  Ida,  are  utterly  opposed  to  and  in  contradiction  with  it. 
As  to  the  objection  made  by  the  adherents  of  the  Troy-Bounarbashi  theory, 
that  "  the  high  mount  of  Bali  Dagh  behind  Bonnarbashi  offers  the  most 
appropriate  situation  for  a  fortified  city,  and  that  for  this  reason — without 
the  slightest  ancient  authority  and  in  opposition  to  the  distinct  indica- 
tions of  Homer,  and  to  the  firm  belief  of  all  antiquity  that  Priam's  city 
was  in  the  plain — we  must  transfer  it  to  that  mount," — this  objection  is 
(as  Eckenbrecher*  rightly  observes)  "  untenable."  He  adds :  "  Mycenae, 
Tiryns,  Athens,  Bome,  were  built  on  low  hills,  Thebes  '  altogether  in  the 
plain*  Why,  then,  was  not  the  citadel  of  Athens  built  close  by  on  Mount 
Lycabettus,  which  towers  high  above  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis?" 

"  Nor  must  it,"  as  Mr.  Philip  Smith  observes  to  me,  "  be  forgotten, 
thiaa^MHit  the  whole  argument,  that  the  theory  of  Lechevalier  is  a  mere 
hfpoikesiSy  bom  from  the  fancy  of  a  modem  traveller,  tcUJumt  the  slighted 
kuiorieal  or  traditional  foundation.  The  whole  onus  probandi,  therefore, 
lies  upon  its  advocates,  and  nothing  but  an  overwhelming  body  of  evidence 
for  this  new  invention  can  prevail  against  that  historical  and  traditional 
fiffht  ofpoesession  by  Novum  Ilium,  which  is  even  sounder  in  archaeology 
than  it  is  proverbially  in  law.  Every  new  discovery  in  modem  scholar- 
ship is  daily  tending  to  restore  the  authority  of  historical  tradition,  in 
opposition  to  the  theories  of  sceptical  enquirers." 

I  must  further  repeat  here,  that  the  distance  between  the  forty  springs 
of  Bonnarbashi  and  the  Hellespont  is  in  a  straight  line  eight  miles,  and 
from  the  little  Acropolis,  held  to  be  identical  with  Priam's  Pergamus,  to 
the  Hellespont  is  upwards  of  nine  miles ;  whilst  all  the  battles  and  all  the 
marches  to  and  fro  in  the  Iliad  justify  the  supposition  that  the  distance 
between  the  city  and  the  Greek  camp  cannot  have  exceeded  three  miles. 
Let  us  consider  for  instance  the  first  battle,  which,  according  to  Pope's 
calculation,  is  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  Hiad.  In  the  night, 
Zeus  orders  the  God  of  Dreams  to  go  to  Agamemnon,  and  induce  him  to 
arm  the  Greeks,  promising  him  that  he  shall  now  take  Troy.*  At  the 
first  dawn,  Agamemnon  orders  the  Greeks  to  assemble  in  the  Agora ;  he 
tells  his  dream  to  the  other  chiefs,  and,  wishing  to  sound  their  intentions, 
he  proposes  to  them  to  return  to  their  country:*  the  troops,  with  loud 
cries,  disperse  among  the  ships  and  make  preparations  to  set  them  afloat.^ 
Ulysses  restrains  the  troops,  persuades  them  to  remain,  and  they  assemble 
for  the  second  time  in  the  Agora,'  where  long  speeches  are  made  by 
Ulysses,  Nestor,  and  Agamemnon.®  At  last  they  decide  to  remain ;  the 
warriors  disperse  again  through  the  camp  to  prepare  the  morning  meal, 


'  0.  Ton  Eckeobrecher,  Die  Lage  dee  Homer-      wdtn-a  fidK*  krp^Kivs  iyop€v4fi€f  ws  /irrr^AA«. 
mAen  Troja;  Dfiaseldorf,  1875,  p.  23.  $Mfni^ad  i  k^Xcvc  Kd^ni  KOfi6wyTas  *Axa«rtJj 

•  M.  Bornonf  obcerres  to  me  that,  properly       woMav^in  •  yv¥  ydp  k€v  t\oi  w6\w  tvpifdyviay 
speaking,  Thebef  m  not  built  in  the  plain,  but       Tfwvr'    ob    yip    fr*   &/A^b    *OXi/*jr«a    Ztifiar' 
OB  tbe  C^mea,  which  hy  a  series  of  heights  is  4xomn 

connected  with  Mount  Helicon.  Mawrot  <f>pd(oyTai  •  iw^yvofi^v  yhp  iwarras 

♦  //.  iL  8-15 :  *H/»iy  Kurtrofidtrriy  Tp<l^ff<ri  8i  idfit*  ^^^irrot. 
$dn*  »«,  oZK€  6r€tp€,  Soils  M  nj«  'Axoumr  »  //.  ii.  48-140.  •  //.  ii.  142-154. 
A#ir  ii  K\i<Hnr  'KyaiJfAMOwos  'Arp^oo                         '  IL  ii.  182-210.  •  //.  ii.  284-393. 
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which  they  then  eat.*  Agamemnon  sacrifices  a  fat  ox  to  Zeus,  and 
assembles  all  the  chiefs  for  this  ceremony.^®  Nestor  makes  another 
speech,  after  which  Agamemnon  orders  the  heralds  to  summon  the  troops 
to  draw  up  in  order  of  battle ;  ^  and  the  army  is  arrayed  before  their  camp 
in  the  Plain  of  the  Scamander.^ 

Iris  gives  notice  of  this  to  the  Trojans,  who  arm  themselves,  open  all 
the  gates  of  the  city,  rush  out  with  a  great  noise,'  and  array  their  army  at 
the  tumulus  of  Batieia.*  The  two  armies  meet  in  the  plain ;  *  but  the 
plain  could  not  have  been  large,  because  from  the  tower  of  the  Scaean 
Ghite  Helen  recognizes  the  chiefs  of  the  Greeks  and  recounts  their  names 
to  Priam.*  The  Greek  army  could  not  have  been  farther  off  than  half 
a  mile,  since  one  must  be  very  keen-sighted  in  order  to  recognize  men 
at  that  distance. 

Paris  challenges  Menelaus  to  single  combat.  Hector  makes  a  speech, 
and  Menelaus  makes  another.'  Hector  despatches  heralds  to  Troy  to  fetch 
live  lambs,  whilst  Agamemnon  sends  his  herald  Talthybius  to  the  Greek 
camp  for  the  same  purpose.*  As  the  Greek  army  could  not  be  further 
distant  than  half  a  mile,  at  most,  from  the  Scaean  Gtite,  it  would  have 
been  at  least  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  the  camp,  if  Troy  had  been  on 
the  heights  of  Bounarbashi,  with  its  gate— as  Curtius  supposes  — on  the 
site  of  this  village.  In  this  case  Talthybius  could  not  have  come  back 
in  less  than  six  hours  with  the  live  lamb.  But  his  absence  is  so  short, 
that  the  poet  does  not  even  mention  it;  hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
distance  which  this  herald  had  to  go  was  very  short. 

Solemn  sacrifices  are  offered,  and  solemn  oaths  are  taken  ;  *  the  single 
combat  takes  place ;  Paris  is  vanquished  by  Menelaus,  and  carried  away 
by  Aphrodite."  Pandarus  shoots  an  arrow  at  Menelaus  and  wounds  him ;  * 
a  long  colloquy  takes  place  between  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus ;  ^  Machaon, 
skilful  in  the  art  of  healing,  dresses  the  wound.' 

Agamemnon  makes  numerous  speeches  to  encourage  the  Greek  chiefs  ; 
and  at  last  the  battle  begins.  Athene  leads  the  impetuous  Ares  out  of  the 
battle,  and  makes  )iim  sit  down  on  the  bank  of  the  Scamander.*  The 
Trojans  are  driven  back  to  the  walls  of  Troy.*  They  are  excited  to  battle 
by  Apollo  and  Ares.*  During  the  battle,  the  wounded  as  well  as  the  booty 
taken  from  the  enemy  are  continually  carried  to  Troy  and  to  the  Greek 
camp :  arms,  chariots,  and  horses.'  The  Greeks  retire  backwards  before  the 
victorious  Trojans;*  they  are  repulsed  as  far  as  the  Naustathmus,  because 
they  are  represented  as  fighting  near  the  ships.^ 

•  //.  ii.  394-401.  »•  //.  ii.  402-433.  »  //.  iv.  208-219.  *  //.  v.  35,  36. 
>  i/.  ii.  441-454.                 «  II.  ii.  464,  465.             »  //.  v.  37  : 

*  //.  ii  786-810;  iii.  1-9.  Tp&as  9*  UXtvoM  Aayaol-  lAt  9*  &r8pa  cmurros 
«  //.  U.  811-815.  iryt/^rttp, 

»  Ii,  iii.  15.  •  //.  iii.  166-235.  •  //.  v.  460-470. 

'  //.  iii.  67-75,  86-94,  97-110.  '  //.  v.  325-663,  668,  669. 

8  //.  lit  116-120:  •  //.  V.  699-702: 

EiCT«p  8i  wporl  turrv  9^  iH\pvKas  ^wtfitrfv  *Apy€7oi  8*  6ir^  ''Aptjl  koX  'Eicropt  x<(^^*<>pc^ 

KOfnrtiKifuos  Kpros  tc  ^4p€ty  Tlplafi^y  r§  Ka\4<r(rai.  oCrt  worh  'wpoTp4'worTO  fAitKatpdotp  M  wnw 

alnhp  %  Ta\fli60tov  wpoUi  icptimp  'Ayofi^fumr-  oUrt  wot*  iurrt^iporro  fidxpt  ^^AA'  athw  Mo'trm 

oiW/ifmii*  h  8*  ip*  obK  iir((hjflr*  *Ayafi4fiyoyi  Wy.  •  //.  v.  791 : 

»   n.  iii.  268-301.  '•  //.  iii.  355-382.  rDv  84  ikks  ir6\tos  KoiKris  M  n?wrl  /u(x«rr«i. 


If.  \v.  104-140.  »  //.  ir.  155-191. 
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The  Greeks  must  in  their  turn  have  had  the  advantage,  for  we  again 
see  a  terrible  battle  between  them  and  the  Trojans  in  the  plain  between 
the  Scamander  and  the  Simois.  The  Greeks  recede  again ;  ^^  and  Hector 
goes  up  to  Troy  to  order  sacrifices  to  the  gods.*  He  appears  to  arrive 
there  daring  the  space  of  time  occupied  by  the  touching  scene  and  the 
beaatifol  colloquy  between  Glaucus  and  Diomedes.^  Hector  has  long 
conversations  with  his  mother,  with  Paris,  and  with  Helen ;  he  looks  for 
his  wife  Andromache ;  he  meets  her  and  has  a  very  long  and  affecting 
conversation  with  her,  after  which  comes  the  pathetic  scene  with  his  son.^ 
Hector  returns  to  the  battle  in  company  with  Paris,  and  it  appears  that 
they  reach  the  army  immediately  after  having  gone  out  of  the  Scaean 
Gate.^  Indeed  the  troops  must  have  been  before  the  Scaean  Gate,  because 
Athene  and  Apollo,  who  had  taken  the  form  of  two  vultures,  sit  down  on 
the  high  beech-tree  {4>vy^^)  *^  ^^}^7  ^^^  spectacle  of  the  warriors,  whose 
thick  lines  are  seated,  bristling  with  helmets,  shields,  and  spears.^  As  we 
have  seen  before,  this  tree  was  near  the  Scaean  Gate.^  Hector  and  Paris 
kill  several  enemies  ;^  then  Hector  provokes  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks  to 
single  combat.^  There  is  a  pause,  because  nobody  dares  to  oppose  himself 
to  Hector  ;  then  a  speech  of  Menelaus,  who  offers  to  fight  with  him  ;  then 
speeches  of  Aganjemnon  and  Nestor.*  Nine  heroes  offer  themselves  to 
fight  with  Hector  ;  they  draw  lots ;  the  lot  falls  on  Ajax,  son  of  Telamou, 
who  rejoices  and  puts  on  his  glancing  armour.*®  Then  follow  the  speeches 
of  the  two  adversaries ; "  they  fight  till  night  falls,  and  then  exchange 
presents.^  The  Greeks  return  to  their  camp ;  the  chiefs  assemble  in  the 
tent  of  Agamemnon,  where  the  king  slaughters  an  ox ;  the  animal  is 
skinned,  cut  up,  and  roasted ;  and  after  this  has  been  done,  the  evening 
meal  is  taken.^ 

Let  us  now  once  more  review  the  multitude  of  incidents  on  this  single 
day :  first,  at  daybreak,  the  general  assembly  in  the  Greek  camp ;  the 
long  speech  of  Agamemnon  ;  then  the  dispersion  of  the  troops  to  set  the 
ships  afloat ;  the  long  speeches  of  three  heroes ;  the  meal  is  prepared ; 
Agamemnon  sacrifices  an  ox  to  Zeus ;  the  new  speech  of  Nestor ;  finally, 
Agamemnon  orders  the  army  to  be  put  in  battle  array.  But  this 
variety  of  acts  and  speeches  must  have  occupied  at  least  four  hours ; 
therefore  it  is  ten  in  the  morning  when  the  troops  advance  in  the  Plain 


'•  //.  Ti.  107 :  ityipdai  r€fnr6fi€yoi  •  ray  Ji  arlx^s  ttaro  -KVKvcd, 

*AfyMt  9*  drvx^froi')  kv^ta^  ^^  ip6roio,  innrifft  Ktd  Kop^tffffi  Koi  l7X«r<  irc^ucvtoi. 

»  //.  Ti.  111-115.            «  //.  vi  119-235.  •  //.  vi.  237  : 

'  Jl,  Ti.  254-493.  *'Ekt»p  8*  &s  ^Kcuds  rt  n^\as  icoi  ^fniyhy  Uayty. 

«  //.  Tii.  1-7 :  ^  //.  vii.  8-16  : 

As  uwifp  wv\4my  i^datrvro  0a/8tftof  'Eirrc^p,  $y0*  iXinfiy  %  fi^y  vthy  *ApviB6oio  iyoicrosy 

Tf  ar  ifi*  *AA^{av9pof  Ki*  ^t A^<{s  •  iy  9'  Apa  ''Apyri  yaierdoyra  MfWo^iov,  hy  Kopvy4rn\s 

09fi^  y€lyar*  *Apfii0oos  xal  ^vXo/ic8ov<ra  fiowris  • 

V^«^«  M^fuitfor  iroXf/Jfciy  ^J*  fjidxtirBai.  "Zicrup  J*  'Hloyria  $d\'  iyx^^  *|wrffm 

*f  84  9^s  ptdrT^triw  i§\9ofUyouriy  I8«icck  ahx^v*  inrh  ffrt^xiyris  tbxd^ov,  \d(r§  8i  yv:a 

•8fw,  hMi  IM  Mt^uMTiy  ^0|^<rri7f  ixdrnftru^  TXavKos  8*  *lwiro\6xoio  wdij,  AuKieoy  iyhs  iyBpuy, 

virrmp  iXaitftrr^Sj  KOfAdr^  8'  vwh  yvia  \4\vyTu,  'l<f>lyooy  fid\t  9ovpl  K<vr^  Kpartphy  turfdyny 

in$farh  TpJttffiriy  i€\^fi4youn  ^cu^ri^r.  A«^<£8i|k,  Xwwwy  iwtdkfjityoy  iic€i<l«v, 

*  II  Tii.  58-62  :  i/ior-  h  8*  i^  Uxwy  xaA«^«  »^«'f ,  \6yro  8i  yv'ia. 

ai  r  V  'Aftyro/n  tc  icol  ifryvpUo^os  'Air6Wwy  •  //.  vii.  67-91.               •  //.  vii.  96-160. 

i(w#»r,  Ipri^ir  4ouc6r€S  uiyvwunifiy,  "  //.  vii.  161-225.          '»  //.  vii.  226-243. 

firy^  /♦'  W^Xg  irarp^  Ai^f  aiyUxoio,  »  H.  vii.  244-312.            '   //.  vii.  313-336. 
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of  the  Scamander.  They  approach  so  near  to  the  Scaean  Gate,  that 
Helen  recognizes  the  Greek  chiefs.  Paris  challenges  Menelans  to  single 
combat ;  there  are  speeches  of  Hector  and  Menelaus ;  heralds  are  sent  to 
Troy  and  to  the  Greek  camp  to  fetch  live  lambs;  then  come  the  solemn 
sacrifice  and  single  combat.  Nnmeroos  speeches  are  made  by  Aga- 
memnon. The  Greeks  drive  the  Trojans  back  to  the  walls  of  Troy,  and 
they  are  repulsed  in  their  turn;  htU  they  retire  backward  to  the  ships. 
The  Greeks  must  have  again  advanced,  for  a  fearful  battle  takes  place  in 
the  plain  between  the  Scamander  and  the  Simois.  The  Greeks  retreat 
again.  Hector  goes  to  Troy ;  there  are  long  speeches  by  him,  by  Hecuba, 
by  Paris,  by  Helen,  and  by  Andromache.  The  Greeks  must  have 
advanced  again,  for  Hector  and  Paris  are  in  their  presence  when  they  go 
out  of  the  Scaean  Ghite ;  then  come  the  speeches  of  Hector,  of  Menelaus, 
of  Nestor ;  the  single  combat  terminated  by  the  night ;  and  finally  the 
return  of  the  Greeks  to  their  camp. 

Thus  the  distance  between  the  city  and  the  Greek  camp  has 
been  traversed  at  least  six  times  in  the  space  of  time  firom  ten  in  the 
morning  to  seven  in  the  evening — namely,  twice  by  the  herald  who 
fetched  the  lamb,  and  at  least  four  times  by  the  army — and  even  once 
backwards ;  and  all  these  marches  and  countermarches  could  be  made  in 
spite  of  the  enormous  consumption  of  time  occasioned  by  the  numerous 
speeches,  the  sacrifices,  the  different  battles,  and  the  two  single  combats. 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  distance  between  the  Greek  camp  and 
Troy  was  assumed  to  be  very  short,  and  less  than  3  miles.  Bounarbashi 
is  8  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont:  if,  therefore,  Troy  had 
been  on  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi,  at  least  50  miles  would  have 
been  traversed  from  ten  in  the  morning  to  seven  in  the  evening,  in  spite 
of  all  the  loss  of  time  produced  by  the  different  causes  which  I  have 
enumerated. 

Lechevalier  and  his  adherents  find  all  this  possible,  relying  on  the 
principle  that  Homer,  as  a  poet,  exaggerates,  and  that  the  warriors  of  the 
heroic  times  would  have  been  able,  or  were  believed  to  be  able,  to  accomplish 
superhuman  feats.  But  if  we  put  aside  the  intervention  of  the  gods, 
Homer  is,  as  Webb  ^  remarks,  very  exact  about  facts :  "  When  he  tells  us 
that  Achilles,  if  Poseidon  gave  him  a  good  passage,  would  be  in  Phthia 
(a  distance  of  200  miles)  in  three  days,*  and  that  the  ships  of  Nestor  and 
Diomedes,  with  winds  constantly  favourable,  sailed  from  Troy  to  Argos 
(a  distance  of  300  miles)  in  four  days,*  he  speaks  to  us  not  of  an  heroic 
but  of  a  very  common  passage,  for  Herodotus  counts  for  a  day  of  naviga- 
tion 700  stadia  (70  geog.  miles),  and,  for  a  day  and  a  night  together, 
1300  stadia.*     Telemachus  and  Pisistratus,  in  a  chariot  with  two  swift 


»  P.  Barker  Webb,  Topographic  de  la  Troade^  £8c*  mfw  hriwoM  fid^Mrrdmi  jroroy^i  ip /uuc^ 

P*  ^^^*  t^pip  iffyviiis  kmoKuriAMpiasy  wKrht  Ji  ilojcttf-- 

//.  ix.  363  :  fivpias.     ffJij  ir  is  fih  *Sunv  iirh  rov  ffrSfutrms 

Iffiari  Kt  rptrdrip  ♦tffijv  4pl$v\oy  Uolfiriv,  {rovro  yip  i<m  rod  ni^rrov  /juucpSraror)  iifup4w 

•  Orf.  iii.  180-182 :  4yy4a  %\6os  icrX  koH  wkt&p  6ict4  •  alroi  ZwUicm 
rdrpwrov  Ijfiap  lijy,  5t*  iy  "ApytT  yrjas  ittras  fivptdZts  icol  Uvrhp  hpyvUmv  ylpovroi,  in  U  rmr 
Tv8c^c«  ^rapoi  Autfi^Btos  Iwwoidfioio  ipyvidwy  rovr4w  ffrdZtoi  Jixarhp  xol  x^^< 
tvravw,  kqX  /iCputl  §iffi, 

•  Herodotus,   iv.    86:   Mc/i^rpi^rat   8i   ravra 
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horses,  took  two  days  to  go  from  Pylos  to  Sparta,  a  distance  of  50  miles  J 
No  doubt  it  would  have  been  easier  for  Telemachus  to  haye  gone  to 
Sparta  in  half  a  day,  than  for  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  to  have  accom- 
plished the  task  imposed  upon  them  by  the  system  of  Lecheyalier."  * 

On  the  day  after  the  jvrst  battle  of  the  Biad,  the  herald  Idaeus 
is  sent  by  the  Trojans  at  daybreak  into  the  Greek  camp  to  propose  an 
armistice,  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.^  He  concludes  the  armistice,  and 
brings  the  news  back  to  Troy;  the  Trojans  begin  to  collect  the 
dead  bodies  and  wood  to  burn  them,  and  then  only  does  the  sun 
rise,**  But  how  long  can  it  have  been  between  the  first  dawn  of  the 
morning  and  sunrise?  Certainly  not  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half. 
This  is  only  consistent  if  we  suppose  Troy  to  have  been  at  Hissarlik,  for, 
if  it  had  been  at  Bounarbashi,  the  herald  would  have  had  at  least  16  miles 
to  walk,  and  he  could  not  have  done  this  in  less  than  five  hours,  for — as 
Eckenbrecher^  observes — any  one  who  has  read  Homer,  even  superficially, 
will  certainly  not  suppose  that  the  herald  could  have  gone  on  horseback 
or  in  a  chariot,  for,  if  this  had  been  the  case,  the  poet  would  have  men- 
tioned it  explicitly ;  but  on  the  contrary  he  expressly  says,  "  Early  in  the 
morning  let  Idaeus  go  to  the  hollow  ships,"  ^  and  "  Early  in  the  morning 
Idaeus  went  to  the  hollow  ships ;"^  and  again  ''Idaeus  went  back  to 
sacred  Hium."  *  Eckenbrecher  *  adds  that  Welcker,*  the  warmest  defender 
of  the  Troy-Bounarbashi  theory,  suggests  that  the  herald  might  have 
run ;  there  being  so  much  running  in  the  Iliad^  and  the  poet  endowing 
his  heroes  with  superhuman  power :  ''  But  wherever  he  does  this  it 
ia  to  make  them  appear  more  heroic  and  more  sublime,  and  not  to 
make  them  ridiculous.  Can  the  herald,  who  has  to  conclude  the  armistice 
for  burying  the  dead,  be  conceived  of  as  running  at  a  trot  for  four  hours  ! 
Then  we  must  suppose  that,  if  Troy  had  been  at  Bounarbashi,  still  three 
hours  at  least  would  have  been  occupied  in  concluding  the  armistice,  in 
its  proclamation,  in  the  preparation  for  the  setting  out  of  the  armies 
and  in  their  long  march,  before  both  armies  could  have  met.  Therefore^ 
at  leatt  deven  hours  would  have  been  required  to  execute  that  which  Homer 


'  Od.  iii.  484-497  and  iv.  1 :  there  has  ever  been  sach  a  road.    Thus  to  go  in 

pi0ri^9v  V  ixda^^  rit  V  obit  Axoyrt  vrrMriw  a  chariot  from   Pherae  (now  Calamata)  across 

^1  wM^Py  kxmirjiv  l\  lUfXov  oM  itroXMpoy,  those  mountains  has  at  all  times  been  impossible. 

•t  U  wQtnifUfHot  <rM9  fwTir  k^\%  ixovrt^.  But  Homer,  who  probably  did   not   know  the 

iWcT^  T*  M^Xiot  ina6mrr6  t€  watrai  iryvud,  locality,  supposed  it  to  be  possible. 
4s  ^npits  9*  tcorro,  AimA^s  wotI  BAftOy  *  //.  vii.  381 : 

W^  *Ofa^X^0M,  rhw  'AX^ihs  r4K€  xoIJo.  il^Ofy  8*  'iSoToj  l/Sij  KoiXas  M  vrjas. 

Ma  U  w^tn'  &«<rar,  h  U  roiswiip  ^^lyta  Brjicty.  "  //.  vH.  421-423  : 

%/M^  r  V)^^<«  t^  ^otMucTvXos  'Hiij,  ¥^ios  ftir  riTfira  y4oy  »poW^aXX€v  ^ipas, 

fmms  T€   (cvyrvrr"   &m(   CT    ipfjmra  woucUC  4^  iueaXa^^^lrao  fioBv^^v  *{iK9WOto 

l/laiMr,  oupayhy  ^ItraytAy  •  o\  8'  IjyTtoy  AXA^XoMTiy. 
4k  r  Iaatw  wpo$^f  Kol  ai$o^s  4pt9o^ov,  >  Die  La^e  dea  Homeriachen  ISr(>ja,  p.  29. 

pdarti^w  8*  4xdm^,  ri»  8*  oIk  Akovtc  wrr4ir0riy.  *  //.  vU.  372  : 

t^r  4s  w^Uy  wvfni^6poy.  Ma  J*  ftrt iro  hSaBty  V  *l8o«oy  Xr»  KoiXas  4ir\  yrjas, 

%ym  My  •  romy  yif  iw4ic^poy  iMc49s  TWirot.  »  //.  vii.  381,  sup,  cit 

Wr«T^  t'  #^Ai«s  9Ki6myr6  tc  wwrcu  iryvutL,  *  II.  vii.  413 : 

•t  r  t^oy  KoiXriy  AoKtiaifAoya  KnT^vaaM, .  .  .  i^o^^oy  8*  'l8atoj  f/Sij  vporX  "IXmy  Ip^y. 

•  There  is  no  carriage-road  over  Mt.  Taygetus,  »  Dia  Lage  des  Homer.  Troja^  p.  29. 

which  Telemachus  and  Pisistratus  must  neces-  •  Klcine  Schriften,  Band  ii.  p.  xviii. 

sarily  hare  croued  ;  and  there  are  no  signs  that  ^ 
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merUiom  as  having  heen  done,  at  the  most,  in  one  how  and  a  half.  This 
proves  that  the  distance,  at  which  Homer  considers  his  Troy  to  be  from 
the  HeUespcmt,  is  w/yre  than  fov/r  timss  less  than  the  distance  of  Bounar- 
bashi  from  the  sea-coast  at  the  Trojan  epochs* 

On  the  third  day,  after  sunset/  Hector  causes  the  Trojans  to  encamp 
on  the  bank  of  the  Scamander,®  and  orders  oxen,  sheep,  and  wine  to  be 
brought  quickly  from  the  city :  •  the  animals  and  the  wine,  as  well  as 
bread,  are  immediately  brought  from  Troy.^®  Oxen  and  sheep  move 
slowly,  especially  in  the  night,  but  nevertheless  they  arrive  #cap7raXi/£aK, 
promptly.  The  Trojans  slaughter  the  animals,  and  sacrifice  to  the  gods.^ 
But  the  Trojan  camp  was  close  to  the  Tumulus  of  Ilus,^  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Scamander,  since  the  thousand  watch-fires  of  the  Trojans  were 
seen  between  the  Greek  camp  and  the  river ;  ^  the  Tumulus  of  Ilus  was 
also  close  to  the  ford  of  the  Scamander.*  The  Trojan  camp,  then, 
being  at  the  Tumulus  of  Ilus,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scamander,  near  its 
ford,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  near  Troy ;  and  this  is  further  proved  by  the 
poet's  statement,  that  their  watch-fires  were  burning  before  Ilium  ('iXtod* 
7r/)o).  Now  the  proximity  of  this  same  Trojan  camp  to  the  Greek  ships, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  could  not  be  better  indicated  than  by 
the  passage  in  which  Agamemnon  is  represented  as  looking  from  his  tent 
on  to  the  plain;  when  he  is  alarmed  at  seeing  the  watch-fires  of  the 
Trojan  camp  which  hum  before  Ilium,  and  at  hearing  the  sound  of  the 
Trojan  flutes  and  pipes  and  the  hum  of  the  warriors.^ 

Now,  if  Troy  had  been  at  Bounarbashi,  the  Trojan  camp,  which  is 
described  by  the  poet  as  being  very  near  Ilium,  must  be  supposed  to 
have  been  at  a  distance  of  7  miles  from  the  Greek  camp.  But  what 
mortal  ear  can  hear  musical  sounds  or  the  hum  of  men  at  such  a  dis- 
tance ?  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  'IXtiayv  Kco/lm;,  which  is  nearly  as 
far  from  the  Hellespont  as  Bounarbashi,  and  which  has  besides  the 
disadvantage  that  it  cannot  be  seen  from  the  shore,  being  screened  from 
view  by  the  intervening  heights. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  third  great  battle  took  place,  which  is 
the   twenty-eighth   day   of  the   Hiad  according   to   Pope's   calculation, 

'  //.  viii.  485-488 :  «  //.  x.  414,  415 : 

if  8'  l»e<r'  ^rtHtay^  \afiirphy  ipdos  ^€A(oio,  "EicTwp  fjt^y  fitrh  rotffiy,  5<roi  0ov\nfl>6poi  f  iV(ir, 

tXKoy  Vetera  fi4\aiyay  M  (fiiupoy  ipovpay.  $ov\iif  kov\(6fi  B^iov  xcyA  tr'fifiari  "lAow. 
Tptfo-ly  fi4y  ^*  kiKovffof  ftu  ^j,  avrikp  *Ax<uois  '  //.  viii.  560-563  : 

hrwoffifi  rpihXurros  i'Hi\v0€  yh^  ip^^tyrl\,  rSatra  fitanyh  y^&y  ii9h  ndyOoto  ^oduy 

•  //.  viii.  489-491  :  Tp<&vy  Kcu6yTvy  wvpk  <f>aiyfro  'l\t6$t  wp6, 
Tpt&uy  adr*  iyopify  iroi^ffaro  ^«i/iOJ*EiCT«p,  x^^»'  *f»'  ^^  ««^V  ^P^  Kcdrro,  witp  8i  Udffrff 
y6(r^t  y€&y  iyaydy,  worofi^  IWi  Jii^t Kr«,  tiaro  wtyr^Korra  <r4\ai  irvphs  ai$on4yoio. 

iv  KoBap^f  SOi  ^  v€K{my  9i€<t>aiy€ro  x^pos-  *  //.  xxiv.  349-351 : 

»  //.  viii.  505,  506  :  ot  «'  ^ir«i  oly  /u^o  arifia  wapH  "IXow  IXwrcriu', 

^K  v6\tos  9*  &|c(rO€  06as  ifol  f^ia  /ii^Ao  trrriaay  &p'  fjfudyous  t€  icoi  fmrovsy  S^^pa  v/oicy, 

KopwaXlfMSy  olyoy  8i  fitXl^ppoya  oiyl(f<r$€,  iy  vorafi^. 

It.  viii.  545,  546 :  But  this  passage,  in  contradiction  to  the  fore- 

4k  w6\ios  «'  i^ayro  $6as  Kal  t^pia  /u^Xo  going,  makes  it  appear  that  the  tomb  of  Ilus  was 

KopwaXifiws,  olyoy  8i  ntXl^poya  oiylioyro,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scamander. 

*  //.  viii.  548-550  :  *  //.  ,.  11-13  ; 

ip9oy  9*  &0aydroi(ri  T€Kri4<r(ras  4Kar6fi0as,  ^  toi  5t*  is  iredfor  t^  Tp^Xxhy  Wp^^^rt it v, 

KyUrpy  8'  in  ircS/ou  iytfioi  ip4poy  obpayhy  fUw  tfoiJ/iioff v  xvpii  noKKii  tA  Koltro  'IKtMi  irp6, 

'^^***"'-  av\&y  vvpiyywy  r*  iyow^y  ifAai6y  r*  iy^p^wy. 
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sunrise*  and  noon'  are  mentioned.  In  the  afternoon  the  Greeks  drive 
the  Trojans  to  the  Scaean  Gate ;  ^  hut  the  former  are  again  driven  hack 
to  the  ships,  where  a  terrihle  carnage  takes  place.^  The  Trojans  are 
again  repulsed/*  hut  they  drive  back  the  Greeks  a  second  time  to  the 
ships,^  where  there  is  a  fearful  slaughter.  Patroclus  drives  the  Trojans 
to  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  tries  three  times  to  scale  it  ;^  the  Greeks  fight 
until  evening  before  the  Scaean  Gate.*  Thus,  in  this  third  battle,  as 
in  the  first,  the  Greeks  go  at  least  four  times  in  one  afternoon  over  the 
space  between  the  camp  and  Troy,  in  spite  of  the  long  battles  at  the 
ships,  in  the  plain,  and  under  the  walls  of  Troy. 

There  is  another  passage  which  proves  the  short  distance  between 
Troy  and  the  Greek  camp.  Priam  begs  AchiUes  to  grant  an  armistice  of 
eleven  days  for  the  funeral  of  Hector,  for,  he  says,  the  city  is  shut  up  too 
closely  by  the  siege,  and  they  must  fetch  the  wood  afar  from  the  moun- 
tains.* The  old  king  would  certainly  not  have  had  to  complain  of  this, 
had  Troy  been  at  Bounarbashi,  or  at  ^t)ui<Dv  Kwfirj;  for  as  both  these 
places — the  heights  of  the  former  as  well  as  the  hill  of  the  latter — are 
connected  with  the  higher  wooded  range  of  Mount  Ida,  the  Trojans  could 
have  quietly  fetched  their  wood,  without  fear  of  being  troubled  by  the 
Greeks. 

The  defenders  of  the  Troy-Bounarbashi  theory  lay  much  stress  on 
the  passage  where,  in  the  battle  at  the  ships,  Poseidon  reproaches  the 
Greeks,  and  says  that  formerly,  before  the  retirement  of  Achilles,  the 
Trojans  never  for  a  moment  dared  to  meet  the  Greeks  in  open  battle, 
whereas  now  they  6ghi  far  from  the  dty  at  the  hollow  ships  ;* — again,  on 
the  passage  where  Polydamas  advises  the  Trojans,  when  they  had  with- 
drawn from  the  Greek  camp,  to  retire  to  the  city,  and  not  to  remain  all 
the  night  in  the  plain  near  the  ships,  because  "  we  are  far  from  the  walls 
of  Troy ; "  * — also  on  the  passage  in  which  Ulysses,  when  lying  with  his 
companions  in  ambush  in  the  reeds  and  bushes  before  the  walls  of  Troy, 
says  to  them :  "  We  have  gone  very  far  from  the  ships." '     But  we  do  not 


•  7/.  xi.  1,  2  :  rJu^fKf  kcDl  tncoKinrftrauf  ivntXli^can^s  dpvKx^ 
'Hirj  J*  ix  X^ximr  -rap*  ityvoov  TiBwvoTo  %v9a  hoX  Ma  p40oyTo,  9^trro  8i  tcTxoj  iydyKj;, 

,  V  iSa^dirouri  ^6tfs  ^4poi  ^9h  fiporo7ffiy.  '  //.  xvi.  702,  703  : 

IL  xi.  84-86 :  rpls  /i^r  hr*  iyxwyos  $^  rflx^os  vr^Koio 

I  ftir  liifs  t|r  KoX  &4^€ro  hpifr  llfiapy  TldrpOK\os 

rippa  ftdX*  ifipcrdptfr  fi«\€*  %wrero,  wiirrt  8i  »  //.  xviiL  453 : 

Xais  •  irov  8*  Ijfiop  fidpyarro  tr«p)  ^cuptri  irv\r,aif, 

i^Atfs  8i  ipvrdfios  w€p  iufkp  &w\l(r<raro  Btiryoy,  *  IL  xxiv.  662,  663 : 

•  JL  xL  166-170 :  dl<r$a  y^  &s  icot^  i<rru  i^A/te0a,  rnK60i  8*  HXri 
•f  S4  *■/  'lAm;  irif/ia  waXmov  AapiayHcut,  i^ifity  4^  tpws,  iii\a  8i  TpS»€s  HtHicuriy, 
pui^^^y  kUbk  w^lofy^  wap*  4paf^  iinrt^oyro  *  IL  xiii.  105-107  : 

Uficroi  w6Xtos  •  h  8^  KticXtry^s  rirer*  atcl  &s  Tpwcs  rh  irpiy  yt  fityos  ical  X^^P^  *Axai£K 

*Arp^this,  }Ji^p^  tk  mKiff9€ro  x^H*^  kJarrovs,  pliuftiv  oitK  4$4\€<rKoy  4yaa>riow^  oW  ii0ai6y, 

jUa*  ir€  8^  Xcaicb  re  w6Xas  Kot  prryhy  Vcoyro,  yvy  9k  iK^is  96X10$  KoiXris  4^1  yiivffl  fAdxoyrat. 

•  //.oil.  35  to  xiv.  439.  •  //.  xviii.  254-256 :' 

>*  IL  XT.  6-8  :  iift^X  fidXa  ppd(€<r0€,  plXoi  *  K4\ofuu  y^p  4ywy€ 

wr^  V  i^^  hnifya^  18c  tk  TpStas  «cai  'Ax(uo<^s,  &<rrv8c  yvy  Uyeu,  p,^  pifjtytiy  *H&  Ulay 

r«^  /Air  ipfpo/Uyovs  rohs  8i  icXoy4oyras  HinffBty^  4y    TfHi^    irapit  yjivtriy*    iniis  8'   iir^  rtix^os 

''hpyiavs,  peril  94  tr^i  llofftMrnya  Hytucra.  flp4y. 

»  //.  XT.  343-345  :  ?  Od,  xiv.  496  : 

i^'  «l  rt^  4ydpt(oy  «ir*  lrr€o,  r6ppa  8'  'Ax««»^  ^^^  W  ^^f  ^*«^*  liXOopty. 
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see  how  it  can  be  inferred  from  these  passages  that  there  mnst  haye  been 
a  great  distance  between  the  Greek  camp  and  Troy ;  for  in  the  first  the 
question  is  of  the  Trojans  fighting  at  the  ships,  and  therefore  at  the 
farthest  possible  point  from  Troy  between  the  city  and  the  Greek  camp ; 
in  the  second  passage  they  are  close  by  this  farthest  point ;  and  in  the 
third  passage  Ulysses,  in  ambush  under  the  very  walls  of  Troy,  is  as  far 
as  he  can  be  from  the  camp,  speaking  of  the  space  between  it  and  Troy. 
Thus,  the  adverb  kica^  is  in  all  three  cases  used  only  relatively,  and  it 
need  by  no  means  indicate  a  really  long  distance,  especially  as  the  whole 
Iliad  shows  the  space  between  Troy  and  the  Greek  camp  to  have  been  but 
very  short.  I  may  add  that  in  a  war,  such  as  was  carried  on  between 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  the  distance  between  the  Hellespont  and  His- 
sarlik  can  be  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  relatively  great. 

The  short  distance  between  Ilium  and  the  Greek  camp  appears  also  to 
be  indicated  by  the  short  run  which  Dolon  had  to  make,  to  reach  the 
ships.*  We  further  recognize  the  short  distance,  when,  in  the  last  battle, 
the  Trojans  being  arrayed  between  the  Greek  camp  and  the  Scamander, 
Athen6  excites  the  Greeks  by  her  cries  from  the  wall  of  the  camp  and 
from  the  shore,  whilst  Ares  excites  the  Trojans  by  his  cries  from  the 
height  of  the  Acropolis.*  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Trojan  camp 
was  at  that  time  in  close  proximity  to  the  ships. 

Against  Bounarbashi  we  have  also  the  passage  in  the  HarpoicKcui^^ 
where  Patroclus,  after  having  driven  back  the  Trojans  to  the  ships,  does 
not  allow  them  to  return  to  the  town,  hut  kills  them  lettceen  the  ships,  the 
wall  {of  the  dty),  and  the  Scamander.  This  passage  shows  three  important 
facts  :  in  the  first  place,  that  the  distance  between  the  city,  the  Scamander, 
and  the  Greek  camp,  was  but  very  short ;  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
Scamander  was  between  the  city  and  the  Greek  camp;  and,  thirdly, 
that  Troy  could  consequently  not  be  situated  at  Bounarbashi,  as  the  Sca- 
mander would  not  have  intervened  between  it  and  the  Greek  camp. 

The  Troy-Bounarbashi  theorists  further  maintain  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  Hissarlik  was  close  to  the  Hellespont,  the  whole  lower 
plain  being  a  much  later  formation ;  and  that,  consequently,  there  was 
no  room  for  the  battles  described  in  the  Iliad.  They  refer  to  the  before- 
mentioned  Hestiaea,  who,  according  to  Strabo,^  made  the  same  objection ; 
and  also  to  Herodotus,^  who  says  that  the  land  about  lUum  (that  is,  the 


*  //.  X.  337-369.  KoX,  .  ,rh  TpotUhv  ir^loPy  %  fura^h  r^s  viK^s 
"  //.  XX.  51,  52 :  Koi  t^j  9aKifmni  6  iroiirr^s  ^pd(u  •  t^  fikp  yiip 

aZt  y  "Apfis  Mp»9tr,  4p€/Ayp  XalXairi  7(ros,  irp^  r^s  vvy  «-<{ Acws  bpAfupop  irp6xtofJM  cImu  tAp 

6^h  icot'  iucpordrrit  ir6\ios  TpAtwi  ircAc^y.  irorafA&p  tcr^pov  y^yov6s, 

**  //.  xri.  394-398 :  *  ii.  10 :  riop  ykp  ohpictv  r&v  €tfnifi4pvw  rwr 

UdrpoKKos  8'  iw9\  oZvwpJnas  HiMpat  4>d\ayyaSf  Mp  Mdfu^uf  ir^Xiy  KUfi4vm¥  rh  f^era^h  ipaiweri 

&<fr  M  vrias  f^py*  iroAi/iirrrf*,  oW)  ir^Aiyos  fioi  tJyal  Kort  K6\iros  9a\dff<nis^  Atrw^p  y€  rk 

eta  Ufjidrovs  htifiau>4iuv,  &AA^  fi€<niy^s  ircpl  "IXiov  iral  TtvOpaviiiP  iral  "E^o-^y  re  md 

vnmv  KoX  worofiov  iral  rtix^os  &t^Xoio  MaidyZpov  irc8(oy,  A(rrc  cfyai  fffwcpii  ravra  fuyd- 

KT€iy€  fAtraiffa-wPf  iro\4u¥  9*  iirtTlyvro  iroirf\v,  Kouri  avfjL0a\4tiy,     The  parallel  is  unlock  j  for 

*  xiii.  p.  599 :  wapcn-lOtiffi  8*  6  Afi/i-firpios  ical  the  theory,  since  the  geology  of  Egypt  proret 
T^r  *A\€^ayZplyfi¥  'Earleuav  fiAprvpa,  t^ip  ovy-  Herodotns  to  be  utterly  wrong  in  his  assttrnpHoH 
ypdi^acray  ir€p\  rris  *OfjL'fipov  'IKtJUoSf  mfv^avo-  (for  it  is  nothing  more — and  the  snme  is  true  of 
liivnv  ft  irtpl  T^y  vvv  ic6Kiv  h  ir<fA<fiof  trvvi(m\y  the  Plain  of  Troy)  that  the  Nile-valley  waa  formed 
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historical  lUnm)  appears  to  him  to  have  once  been  a  gulf  filled  up  by  the 
alluTiom  of  the  rivers,  like  part  of  the  Nile  valley.  But  I  have  given 
numerous  reasons  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Plain  of  Troy 
must  probably  be  older  even  than  the  Hellespont,  and  that  it  must  have 
extended  at  the  Trojan  epoch  just  as  far  towards  the  latter  as  it  does  now. 
Moreover,  Herodotus  does  not  say  that  in  his  opinion  the  plain  was  formed 
after  the  Trojan  war;  and,  as  Eckenbrecher^  ingeniously  remarks,  "  How 
could  he  have  expressed  such  an  opinion,  as  the  historical  Ilium  is  in  his 
view  identical  with  the  Homeric  Ilium,  which  fact  necessarily  involves  the 
supposition  that  the  plain  existed  at  the  Trojan  epoch?" 

The  defenders  of  the  Troy-Bounarbashi  theory  further  cite  the  testi- 
mony of  the  orator  Lycurgus,*  who  says  in  his  speech  against  Leocrates, 
accused  of  treachery  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea :  "  Who  has  not  heard 
that  Troy,  the  greatest  city  of  its  time,  and  sovereign  of  all  Asia,  after 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  Greeks,  has  remained  uninhabited  ever 
since?"  "But  how" — asks  Eckenbrecher* — "could  Lycurgus  suppose 
this  to  he  universally  known,  as  there  must  have  been  not  a  few  persons 
who  knew  nothing  about  it ;  for  instance,  the  Ilians  of  his  time,  who 
(with  Hellanicus  and  others)  had  the  firm  conviction  that  the  site  of 
their  city  was  identical  with  the  Homeric  Troy?  This  question  can 
only  be  solved  by  the  right  interpretation  of  the  word  '  uninhabited  * 
(ooucrfTo^) ;  and,  fortunately,  Lycurgus  himself  assists  us  in  explaining 
it ;  for  he  says  also  in  his  speech,  that  through  the  treachery  of  Leocrates 
Athens  had  been  in  danger  of  becoming  'uninhabited*  (ooc/ctjtop  &i/ 
yepeaOai),  Does  he  mean  by  this,  the  danger  of  literally  no  one  living 
in  Athens  ?  No,  he  can  only  have  meant,  in  danger  of  hecoming  deserted, 
desolate^  decul,  which  expressions  we  use  in  speaking  of  a  ruined  city, 
just  as  the  modem  Venetians  have  been  heard  to  say  'non  v'e  piu 
Venezia.*  We  see,  then,  that  the  word  *  uninhabited  *  was  used  in  Greek 
in  this  sense;  and  we  may  therefore  understand  it  so  in  the  passage  in 
which  Lycurgus  applies  it  to  Troy,  In  this  way  we  remove  the  incon- 
sistency involved  in  this  passage  by  translating  the  word  *  uninhabited,' 
and  do  away  with  the  proof  that  the  site  of  the  Homeric  Troy  had  never 
been  inhabited  after  its  destruction.  For  the  rest,  Strabo^  cites  the  words 
of  Lycurgus,  after  having  given  Homer's  authority  for  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  city,  in  order  to  show,  as  he  says,  that  this  was  also 
acknowledged  in  later  times.  The  confirmation  of  Troy's  complete  de- 
struction (jcaTeaKaffyq)  contained  in  the  words  of  Lycurgus  served  Strabo 
for  his  purpose,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  cannot  have  laid  any  absolute 
stress  on  the  words  that  the  city  of  the  Ilians  (which  he  here  calls  Troy) 
remained  'uninhabited*  {aoucqrov  ovaav);  for  even  a  city  which  has 
literally  not  a  single  inhabitant  need  not  on  this  account  be  destroyed: 


hj  iht  gnduMl  filling  up  of  a  chasm,  like  that  fkwyicrTi    yeytyrift^tnii    rS»»    rir€    ir^Xcaiy    Koi 

of  the  Red  Sea,  by  the  allavial  deposits  of  the  ircC^r  MLp^cura  t^j  'A<rfas,  As  4ira|  buh  r&p 

riTer  la  the  coarse  of  centuries.  '£AA^>wv  icaTC(nc(£^,  rhv  cuSova  &olKrir6s  i<m  ; 

■  Die  Lage  det  HomertKhen  TrqjOj  p.  57.  •  Die  Lage  des  Homer,  TrojOj  p.  41. 

♦  Ljcorg.   MS    Leocratem,   p.  62,    ed.    Carol.  •  xiii.  p.  601. 
Scheibe:    -H^r    Tpoituf    rXs    oinc    air4«co€V,    5ti 
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it  can  easily  be  seen  that  Strabo  only  adds  the  final  words  in  order  to 
conclude  the  phrase  of  Lycurgus." 

Eckenbrecher '  further  says,  in  defence  of  Hissarlik  against  Bounar- 
bashi :  "  The  prophecy  of  Juno  in  the  Ode  of  Horace  Justum  ae  tenaeem, 
&c.,*  has  been  cited  as  a  decisive  proof  against  Novum  Ilium.  Welcker* 
maintains :  *  We  cannot  wish  for  a  more  conclusive  testimony,  that  Ilium 
was  not  rebuilt  on  the  ancient  site,  than  this  threat  of  Juno,  that  the 
Capitol  would  only  exist  and  that  Eome  would  only  dominate,  dum  Priami 
Paridisqvs  busto  InsuUet  armenium  et  catulos  ferae  Celent  inuUae: ' — 

*■  Dam  longus  inter  saeviat  Ilion 
Romamque  pontus,  qualibet  exflules 
In  parte  reg^anta  beati : 
Dum  Priami  Paridisque  busto 

*  Insultet  armentum  et  catulos  ferae 
Celent  inultae,  stet  Gapitolium 
Fulgens  triumphatisque  possit 
Roma  feroz  dare  jura  Media.' 

"  We  reply :  Juno  promises  (1)  that  the  Romans  shall  reign  happily, 
so  long  as  the  wide  sea  shall  roar  between  Ilium  and  Home ;  and  (2)  that 
the  Capitol  shall  gloriously  stand,  and  Eome  shall  be  victorious,  so  long 
as  on  the  tumulus  of  Priam  and  Paris  herds  shall  trample  and  wild  beasts 
shall  with  impunity  conceal  their  brood.  In  the  first  part  of  this  prophecy 
is  contained  a  guarantee  for  the  eternal  duration  of  the  Capitol ;  for  it  is 
said  that  Rome^s  happy  dominion,  which  is  unimaginable  without  the 
existence  of  the  Capitol,  will  last  as  long  as  the  sea  shall  roar  bettceen  Ilium 
and  Bome,  that  is,  eternally.  Now,  Juno  would  have  made  a  contradictio 
in  adjedOy  if  she  had  said  in  the  second  part  of  her  promise,  that  the 
eternal  standing  of  the  Capitol  was  uncertain ;  but  she  would  have  said 
this  if  she  had  designated  the  length  of  the  duration  of  the  Capitol's 
existence,  not  by  a  thing  which  must  last  eternally,  like  the  roaring  of 
the  sea,  but  by  something  which  might  perhaps  not  last  eternally.  She 
must  therefore  have  thought,  that  the  herds  and  wild  animals  must 
continue  for  ever  to  trample  on  the  sepulchre  of  Priam  and  Paris :  thus 
these  graves  are  supposed  to  be  at  a  spot,  perhaps  in  the  secluded  dales 
of  Mount  Ida,  where  pasturing  herds  and  wild  animals  are  presumed  to 
remain  for  ever.  What  has  been  said  of  the  latter  would  therefore  give 
the  same  sense  as  we  might  perhaps  express  by  saying  :  *  As  long  as  cows 
are  pasturing  on  the  Alps,  and  chamois  climb  about  on  their  rocks ;'  thus 
this  promise  purports  nothing  else  than : — the  victorious  power  shall  be 
eternal.  There  is  nothing  else,  therefore,  in  this  passage ;  not  a  trace  of 
a  proof  against  the  identity  of  Novum  Ilium  with  the  Homeric  Ilium. 
But  we  should  impute  to  Horace  an  absurd  mode  of  writing,  if,  in  the 
second  part  of  the  promise — which,  like  the  first,  he  inti*oduces  by  duniy 
*as  long  as' — he  intended  to  express  a  condition  which  was  not  necessarily 
to  be  fulfilled,  like  the  condition  contained  in  the  first  part;  that  is, 
which  was  not  to  be  fulfilled  in  case  the  Romans  built  a  city  on  the  site  of 


'  Die  Liujc  des  Jlomer,  Troja,  pp.  42-46.  •  Horat.  Cann.  iii.  3. 

•  Wclckcr,  Kleine  Schriften^  Band  iv.  p.  19. 
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those  tombs,  whereas  it  would  be  fulfilled  if  they  did  not  do  this.  He 
most  have  supposed,  however,  that  in  the  latter  case  herds  and  wild 
animals  would  be  eternally  on  those  tumuli.  He  would,  therefore,  use 
the  image  of  the  pasturing  flocks  and  wild  animals  as  an  image  of 
eternity.  Those  who  pretend  to  find  in  the  second  part  of  the  promise^® 
the  condition  that  no  city  must  ever  be  built  on  the  site  of  ancient  Troy, 
ought  not  to  be  surprised,  that  with  our  mode  of  explanation,  we  attribute 
this  meaning  to  Horace. 

"  But  our  Ode  contains  yet  more  than  the  promise  of  Juno  which  we 
have  discussed.     It  is  said  later  on  : 

<Sed  bellioosis  fata  Quiritibns 
Hac  lege  dico:  ne  nimium  pii 
Rebnsqne  fidentes  avitae 
Tecta  vclint  reparare  Trojae.* 

"With  reference  to  this  we  must  say :  If  indeed  these  words  were  to  be 
understood  to  prescribe  that  Troy  should  never  be  rebuilt,  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  victorious  grandeur  of  Bome,  Horace's  opinion  would  cer- 
tainly be  expressed  by  saying,  that  it  had  never  been  rebuilt — that  is,  the 
site  of  Homeric  Troy  had  never  again  bome  human  habitations;  that 
that  site,  therefore,  was  different  from  that  on  which,  in  Horace^s  time, 
stood  the  great  and  flourishing  city  of  Ilium.  But  Juno's  words  are  not 
necessarily  to  be  understood  as  containing  this  condition.  They  may  also 
be  interpreted,  not  altogether  to  prohibit  building  again  on  the  site  of 
Priam's  Troy,  but  merely  to  enjoin  that  this  should  not  be  done  with 
exagyerated  piety  {ne  nimium  pit),  and  with  exaggerated  confidence  in  the 
secure  power  of  Bome.  I  believe  indeed  that,  considering  the  circum- 
stances, we  must  say  that  Horace  meant  his  words  to  be  understood  in 
this  manner:  because,  had  he  been  understood  to  make  it  the  condition 
of  Bome's  greatness,  that  the  site  of  Priam's  Troy  should  never  be  again 
built  upon,  then  every  one  would  have  concluded  from  this  Ode,  either 
that  Juno  had  prophesied  falsely,  or  that — by  the  rebuilding  of  Troy — 
Bome  had  already  for  centuries  worked  at  its  own  perdition  ;  for,  according 
to  the  popular  belief  as  well  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  distinguished 
men,  on  the  site  of  Priam's  Troy  stood  a  city  of  Troy,  which  the  Bomans 
had  with  bountiful  liberality  for  centuries  been  endeavouring  to  raise  to 
a  highly  flourishing  condition.  We  must  therefore  explain  Horace  only 
to  have  intended  to  rebuke  the  exaggerated  piety,  &c.  displayed  in  the 
restoration  of  Troy,  and  not  its  restoration  generally.  Suetonius  perhaps 
gives  us  the  explanation  of  the  poet's  motive  for  saying  this  in  such 
emphatic  words.  He  tells  us,  in  fact,  that  shortly  before  Caesar's  assas- 
sination there  had  been  a  strong  and  universally  diffused  rumour,  that 
he  intended  to  transfer  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Boman  power  to 
nium.'^  How  much  this  was  to  the  Boman  taste  [or  rather  a  favourite 
idea  of  certain  emperors]  we  see  from  the  fact,  that  at  a  later  time 
Constantino  the  Great,  before  establishing  Constantinople  at  Byzantium, 

**  See  aboTe.  translatis    simul   opibus    imperii,    exhaastaqae 

"  SnetofiiiMv  Jniius  Caesar,  79 :  "  varia  faina       Italia   deloctibus,  et   procuratione  nrbis  amicis 
percrebnit  migratamm  Alexandriam  vel  Ilium,       permissA.** 
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had  in  all  seriousness  selected  the  environs  of  Ilium  for  his  new  capital.^ 
Such  plans  may  also  have  hovered  in  the  air  at  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  may  have  induced  Horace,  who  held  them  to  be  pernicious,  to 
express  himself  in  the  sharpest  manner.^  For  the  rest,  the  adherents  of 
Bounarbashi  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  no  one  at  Eome  ever  at  any 
time  thought  of  building  a  Troy  outside  Novum  Ilium,  on  any  site 
believed  to  be  identical  with  Priam's  Troy,  in  opposition  to  Novum  Ilium. 
It  therefore  could  not  occur  to  Horace's  mind  to  warn  them  against  that 
scheme. 

"  Like  Horace,  Aeschylus  ^  is  also  most  unjustly  cited  against  Novum 
Hium.  He  says  no  more  than  that  Troy  had  been  destroyed  and  its  site 
deserted,^  and  that  Athene  had  taken  possession  of  the  Trojan  land  as  a 
portion  of  booty  (\dxosi)  for  the  children  of  Theseus.*  If  we  suppose  that 
by  this  is  meant  only  a  portion  of  the  Trojan  land,  it  does  not  follow  that 
that  land,  as  Welcker  maintains,  should  be  thought  to  be  excluded  from 
all  kinds  of  profane  use  (and  therefore  from  the  building  of  houses).  And 
which  portion  of  the  Trojan  land  was  it  ?  Welcker  indeed  knows  very 
precisely  that  it  was  the  region  of  Bounarbashi,  but  he  does  not  make  it 
clear  to  us  how  he  knows  this. 

"  Just  as  little  as  the  adherents  of  Bounarbashi  can  appeal  to  Aeschylus, 
so  little  can  they  appeal  to  Lucan's  Pharsalia.^  It  is  evident  that  Lucan 
makes  Caesar  visit  the  Ilium  of  his  time  and  hold  it  to  be  the  Homeric 
city.     Of  this  the  verse 

*  Circuit  exustae  nomen  memorabile  Tiojae' 

can  hardly  leave  any  doubt,  because  on  the  coast  of  Troy  there  existed 
only  the  city  called  Ilium  or  Troy,  and  no  other  of  this  name.  But  it  is 
self-evident  that  Caesar  could  not  have  found  there  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Pergamus  and  the  wall  of  Phoebus  Apollo,  and  this  bears  as  little  on  the 
subject  as  the  trees  and  brakes  which  grew  on  the  Pergamus,  as  now  on 
the  Acrocorinthus  and  many  another  Acropolis,  whilst  the  city  which 
belongs  to  it  lives  and  bears  its  ancient  name.  Let  us  also  remember 
Caesar's  solemn  vow  made  on  the  sacred  precincts :  ^ 

*  Restituara  populos,  grata  vice  mocnia  reddent 
Aosonidae  Phrygibus,  Romanaqae  Pergama  snrgent,* 

of  which  promise  Lucan  says®  that  it  has  been  fulfilled — 

*Votaque  thoricremos  non  irrita  fudit  in  ignes;' 

which  cannot  refer  to  anything  else  than  the  numerous  good  acts  and 


*  Gibbon,  c  17.  Constantine  had  even  begun 
to  erect  on  the  chosen  site  important  and  samp- 
tnons  buildings,  which  afterwards  feU  to  pieces. 

*  See  also  Loebell,  Ueber  das  Principat  des 
AtiffustitSj  in  Raumer's  Histor,  Ihschenbuchj  1834. 

■  Welcker,  Kleine  Sckriften^  Band  iv.  p.  17. 

*  Aeschylus,  Agamemnonj  vv.  524-528  : 
&\A'  c9  WW  iunrdtrcurBtf  ical  ykp  oir  irp^irci, 
Tpolay  Kara4rKd^arTa  rod  Simjf^pov 

Aihs  fucic^XX}?,  rp  KOTfipyourrcu  x4hoy. 


iral  ffir4pfia  ndtiit  i^car6WvTcu  x^op6s. 

EumenideSf  397-402 : 

irp6irotB€¥  i^^Kovca  K\fih6ros  fioiip, 

i^rh  XKOfjidyJipov  yrjy  Kareu^arovfi4viif 

^y  9rir*  *Ax^u&¥  tutropis  re  icol  irp6fiotf 

r&v  aXxM""^^^^  xp^f^^^  \dxos  iiiymy 

HpfifAotf  «in6irp€fiyo¥  cis  rh  iroy  ifiot, 

i^cdpwroy  9Apfifia  Briaitts  t6kois. 

ix.  961.         '  Lucan.  Phonal  ix.  998,  999. 

PJiarsal.  ix.  989. 
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£ATour8,  by  winch — as  we  notoriously  know  from  history — Julius  Caesar 
endeavoured  to  raise  the  Ilium  of  his  time  to  a  flourishing  condition." 

I  may  here  add  that  the  site  of  Bounarbashi  is  in  contradiction  with 
the  hydrographical  foundations  of  our  map,  in  consequence  of  which  all 
the  adherents  of  the  Troy-Bounarbashi  theory  must  submit  to  a  radical 
renaming  of  the  rivers  of  the  plain. 

It  has  been  argued  against  the  identity  of  Novum  Ilium  with  the 
Homeric  Troy  that,  if  the  latter  had  been  so  near  the  ships,  the  Trojans 
would  not  have  needed  to  encamp  in  the  plain.  But  it  was  Hector's 
intention  to  attack  the  Greeks  the  moment  they  should  try  tcr  put  their 
ships  afloat  and  to  go  on  board,  for  he  supposed  they  had  such  a  design.* 
By  encamping  at  the  tumulus  of  Ilus  he  saved  a  march  of  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  kept  his  warriors  under  arms  instead  of  dispersed  in  the  city. 

When  the  battle  is  raging  near  Troy,  Ajax  is  afraid  that  those  of  the 
Greeks  who  had  remained  in  the  camp  at  the  ships  might  be  discouraged 
at  seeing  their  comrades  repulsed  by  Hector.^^  The  distance  appears, 
therefore,  to  have  been  so  short  that  they  eotdd  see  each  other.  Virgil," 
the  most  veracious  narrator  of  traditions,  and  Quintus  Smymaeus,^ 
represent  the  Trojan  women  as  looking  at  the  Greek  fleet  from  the  walls, 
and  hearing  the  cries  of  the  Greeks  when  they  rushed  from  the  camp. 
These  are  merely  instances  of  the  views  of  these  two  later  authors 
with  regard  to  the  distance  and  the  relative  situation  of  the  city  and 
the  camp.  But  it  must  be  supposed  that  people  at  the  camp  and  in  Ilium 
perceived  each  other  only  very  imperfectly,  for  otlierwise  there  could 
be  no  reason  why  Polites— who,  confiding  in  his  speed,  sat  as  scout  on 
the  tumulus  of  Aesyetes  (which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  near  Eoum 
Kioi) — should  have  watched  when  the  Greeks  would  rush  forth  from 
their  ships.' 

The  legend  of  the  Trojan  wooden  horse  is  undoubtedly  nothing  but 
a  sacred  symbol.  Euphorion,  in  the  rationalizing  spirit  of  the  later 
Greeks,  supposed  this  horse  to  have  been  nothing  else  than  a  Grecian 
ship  called  hnro^,  "  the  horse."  ^  So  too  Pausanias  pronounced  that  the 
Trojan  horse  must  have  been  in  point  of  fact  a  battering-engine,  because 
to  admit  the  literal  narrative  would  be  to  impute  utter  childishness  to  the 
defenders  of  the  city.*  Keller  *  suggests  that  "  it  probably  refers  to  an 
oracle ;  let  us  call  to  mind  the  numerous  Sibyls  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Sardis, 
Erythrae,  and  Samos,*  as  well  as  the  oracle  of  the  wooden  walls  of  Athens, 
which  signified  its  ships."    But  the  Trojan  horse,  as  Grote  ^  says,  with  its 


*  IL  Tiii.  508-511 :  Edactam  tectis,  unde  omnis  Troia  rideri 

^  mtw  wtanrixun  fUir^*  liovs  ^pvy^p^his  £t  Danalkin  solitae  naves  et  Acbaica  castra/' 

Kmimfttw  wifpk  woXXd,  ciXas  5*  %is  ohpaa^v  Xvp,  *  ix.  75 : 

^  VW9  «d  81^  r^cra  tcifni  tcoiUmm^t  *Kxouol  Tfm€$  Z*  cSr*  MSovro  fio^¥  iral  Kaby  XBomo, 

»•  IL  XTii.  637-639:  «  //.  ii.  791-794,  already  cited. 

if  ««v  l«vp'  ^pAmwr€s  ^bntx^Bor*,  oi>9*  fri  ^turlv  *  Fragmenia,    34,    ap,    Diintzer,    FragmetUa 

'^tjcTfs  kripof^poto  fidros  irol  x*H>^  itdiwrovs  Epic.  Oraec  p.  55. 
rx4^M^,  4VX*  4p  nnwi  /Mkedrpatw  ir^vUiiSai,  *  Grote,  History  of  Oreece,  i.  p.  285. 

»»  AcneicL  ii.  460-462  :  .  *  Die  EnUkckmg  llimCs  zu  Hiasarlik,  p.  16. 

"Turrim  in  praecipiti  stantem  sammisque  sub  *  Aeliao.  Var.  Hist,  xii.  35. 

Mtra  '  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.  p.  305. 
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accompaniments,  Sinon  and  Laocoon,  is  one  of  the  capital  and  indis- 
pensable events  in  the  epic:  Homer,  Arctinus,  Lesches,  Virgil,  and 
Quintus  Smyrnaeus,  all  dwell  upon  it  emphatically  as  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  capture  of  Troy. 

I  mention  the  Trojan  horse  here,  in  order  to  show  that  those  who 
invented  or  supported  the  legend  can  only  have  had  the  idea  that  it 
was  dragged  to  a  Pergamus  situated  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
Greek  camp,  but  they  cannot  possibly  have  supposed  that  such  an 
immense  machine,  full  of  warriors,  could  have  been  dragged  for  eight 
miles  through  the  plain,  and  then  for  more  than  one  mile  up  the  steep 
rocks  of  the  Bali  Dagh  to  the  Pergamus.  The  adherents  of  the  Bounar- 
bashi  theory  maintain  that  the  passage  in  the  Odyssey  ^ — which  refers  to 
the  consultation  as  to  whether  the  great  horse,  which  had  been  dragged 
into  the  Acropolis,  should  be  thrown  down  on  the  stones  at  its  foot — can 
only  be  referred  to  the  little  Acropolis  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  with  its  deep 
and  steep  slope,  and  not  to  Hissarlik.  But  we  see  no  reason  for  this, 
because  the  slope  of  Hissarlik  is  on  the  north,  north-west,  and  north-east 
side  at  an  angle  of  45° ;  and  the  city  had,  besides,  high  walls.  We  must 
therefore  understand  that  it  was  proposed  to  drag  the  horse  to  the 
edge  of  the  wall  and  to  throw  it  thence  on  the  stones  below ;  there  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  Homer  must  necessarily  have 
meant  here  very  high,  almost  perpendicular,  pointed  cliffs. 

At  the  time  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  the  little  Acropolis  on  the 
Bali  Dagh,  behind  Bounarbashi,  was  probably  still  standing.  It  was 
strategically  well  situated ;  but  nevertheless,  though  envious  and  jealous 
of  Novum  Ilium,  he  did  not,  like  the  modern  explorers,  dare  to  proclaim 
its  identity  with  the  Homeric  Ilium.  He  preferred  to  instal  a  poor 
unfitly  situated  little  village  in  the  legendary  rights  of  the  ancient 
Ilium,  because  that  name  at  least  appeared  to  cling  to  it.  Nobody 
dared  in  antiquity  to  shake  the  tradition  of  a  name, — an  example  of 
caution  which  should  be  a  warning  to  us.* 

W.  Christ  ^®  cites  B.  Stark  of  Heidelberg,^  whose  enthusiasm  for  his 
Troy-Bounarbashi  theory  goes  so  far  that,  without  paying  any  attention 
whatever  to  the  ancient  testimonies,  he  puts  the  'iXteeoi;  Kdfit)  of 
Demetrius  close  to  Bounarbashi. 

Grote  ^  observes :  "  Theophrastus,  in  noticing  old  and  venerable 
trees,  mentions  the  (fyijyoL  {Quercm  aescvlus)  on  the  tomb  of  Hus  at 
Ilium,  without  any  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  place  {De  Plant, 
iv.  14);  and  his  contemporary,  the  harper  Stratonikos,  intimates  the 
same  feeling,  in  his  jest  on  the  visit  of  a  bad  Sophist  to  Ilium  during 
the  festival  of  the  Ilieia  (Athenaeus,  viii.  p.  351)  The  same  may  be  said 
respecting  the  author  of  the  tenth  epistle  ascribed  to  the  orator  Aeschines 

*  Od,  viii.  506-509 :  *  Otto  KeUer,  Die  Batdeckung  Hum's  xu  Bis- 

.     •     .     .     rplxa  h4  (T^urir  IfySoyc  fiovK-fi,  •  sarliky  p.  27. 

Ill  8iairAi)|ai  koT\o¥  96pv  nyX^i  x^^t^^t  '*  ^*^  Topographie  der  Trqjan,  Ebme;  Monchen, 

^  Karii  irtrpdmp  0a\4tiy  ip^aearras  iw*  iKpfis,        1 874. 

fl  idoM  fi4y*  AyaXfia  B^&v  BfXKrfipioy  tJyat.  *  Beise  nach  dem  griechischen  Orient,  p.  166. 

«  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  299. 
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(p.  737),  in  which  his  visit  of  curiosity  to  Ilium  is  described— as  well 
as  about  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  or  the  writer  who  describes  his  life  and 
hifl  Tisit  to  the  Troad;  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  distrust  the 
ofrx/auoXjoyia  of  the  Ilians,  who  affirmed  their  town  to  be  the  real  Troy 
(Philoetr.  FtZ.  Apd,  Tyan.  iv.  11).  The  goddess  Athene  of  Ilium  was 
reported  to  have  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  inhabitants  of 
£yzikn8,  when  they  were  besieged  by  Mithridates,  commemorated  by 
inscriptions  set  up  in  Ilium"  (Plutarch,  Lucullus,  10). 

Grote  ^  also  finds  an  important  argument  for  the  identity  of  Novum 
Uium  with  the  Homeric  Troy  in  the  above-mentioned  periodical  sending 
of  the  Locrian  maidens  to  Ilium,  to  do  menial  service  in  the  temple  of 
Athene,  as  an  expiation  of  the  sin  of  their  hero  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus.  He 
thinks  that  the  sending  of  these  virgins  could  not  possibly  have  been 
commenced  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  as  Strabo  *  says :  but, 
on  the  contrary,  he  finds  in  it  a  proof  that  Uium  always  existed,  and, 
consequently,  that  it  had  never  ceased  to  be  inhabited.  I  may  add  that, 
according  to  another  passage  in  Strabo,*  the  Ilians  maintained  that  the 
annual  sending  of  Locrian  virgins  to  Ilium  had  commenced  soon  after 
the  capture  of  Troy,  and  that  the  city  .had  neither  been  totally  destroyed 
by  the  besieging  Greek  army  nor  had  it  ever  been  (entirely)  desertedi^ 
llie  history  of  the  city  could  not  have  been  anywhere  better  preserved 
than  by  its  inhabitants. 

As  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  under  whatever  essential  aspect  we  may 
examine  it,  answers  to  the  indications  of  the  Iliad  in  regard  to  the 
situation  of  ancient  Ilium,  the  fact  that  a  city  of  the  same  name  existed 
here  in  later  times  tends  rather  to  confirm  than  to  enfeeble  its  right  to  be 
considered  identical  with  the  city  celebrated  by  the  poet.  The  identity 
of  name  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  coincidence  of  position. 
It  must  also  be  considered,  that  the  interest  which  the  ancients  felt 
for  the  Troy  of  Homer  was  far  greater  even  than  ours ;  that  they  had 
plentiful  sources  of  information  which  are  lost  to  us;  and  that  they 
were  consequently  far  better  prepared  for  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  site  ubi  Trqja  fwit  than  we  are.  The  Ilians  were  Aeolic  Greeks,* 
who  had  immigrated  into  the  Troad  ^  and  had  no  doubt  got  mixed  up 
with  the  remaining  Trojans,  and  who  adhered  with  fervent  zeal  to  the 
worship  of  the  Ilian  Athene  and  to  that  of  the  heroes  who  had  fallen 
in  the  war,  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen,*  funeral  services  were  celebrated  as 

*  Higtary  of  Greece,  L  p.  282.  rSov  Hartpoy  oiKria-dtntcy  ^iKiov  is  r^y  Kpiaiy  r^y 

*  xUL   p.   601 :   T^   8i   AojcptScu   ntfju^ycu       M  rots  twXois  IJKOvaa. 

nc^wr  i|5q  Kparo^rrtty  avr40ti.  Pausanias,  viii.  12.  9  :  roiurov  9^  ovyrtKovauf 

*  xiii.  p.  600 :  Aeyoiwi  8*  at  yvv  'Wi^is  koI  is  xiffriy  Aio\4wy  oi  "Wioy  4<f>*  rjfi&y  Kx^^^^^t 
TPVTO  ifs  aWi  T€\4ts  liipaMltrdcu  avy4fiauf€v  r^v       k,  t.  X. 

wiKtw  Kork  r^y  ikmrty  M>  rAy  *Kx<uMy,  oW  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  296,  also  cites 

i^iK^i/^/lhi  oM^voTC  -  ed  yovy  hoKpi^ts  itafSiyoi  AioKths  in  ir<fXc»s  TpwdHos,  the  title  proclaimed 

fuKp^  ttrrtpoy  ip^dfuyai  hrtftiroyro  icar'  fros.  at  the  Olympic  games  (Paos.  v.  8. 3):  like  Aio\cbs 

*  Herodotus,  r.  122  :  ('Tftei}f)  Kara\i!iri»y  r^y  iwh  Mouplyas,  from  Mjrina  in  the  more  southerly 
Upgfrorriia  hrl  rhy  *EAA.^<nrovroi'  ^7*  rhy  region  of  Aeolis,  which  we  find  in  the  list  of 
0rpar6y,  koI  cIXc  fiiy  AloKdas  irdirras,  ttroi  r^v  rictors  at  the  Charitesia,  at  Orchomenus  in 
*lXs)iia  wifunnai,  c2Xc  8«  TipytBas  rohs  inroKti-  Boeotia  (Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscrip.  Graec.  No.  1583). 
f$4rras  rm  hfxaiaty  Tevtcpwy.  '  See  p.  128. 

Pansanias,  1 3d.  4 :  \6yoy  8^  rwy  fuy  Aio\4vy  *  Sec  pp.  180,  181. 
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late  as  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Julian.  Everything  therefore  hero  con- 
tributed to  keep  alive  the  reminiscences  of  the  Trojan  war  and  its  locality. 

Not  only  did  an  ancient  and  venerable  city  stand  on  Hissarlik :  this 
city  was  also  so  rich  and  powerful  that  there  could  not  easily  be  in 
the  Plain  of  Troy  a  second  equally  important  city;  it  must  therefore 
have  been  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  Trojan  dominion.* 

"The  legendary  faith  (in  the  identity  of  Novum  Ilium  with  the 
Homeric  Ilium)  subsisted  before,  and  continued"  (as  Grote^®  says) 
"  afterwards,  notwithstanding  the  topographical  difficulties.  Hellanicus, 
Herodotus,  Mindarus,  the  guides  of  Xerxes,  and  Alexander,  had  not 
been  shocked  by  them:  the  case  of  the  latter  is  the  strongest  of  all, 
because  he  had  received  the  best  education  of  his  time  under  Aristotle 
— he  was  a  passionate  admirer  and  constant  reader  of  the  Iliad — he 
was,  moreover,  personally  familiar  with  the  movements  of  armies,  and 
lived  at  a  time  when  maps,  which  began  with  Anaximander,  the  disciple 
of  Thales,  were  at  least  known  to  all  who  sought  instruction.  Now  if, 
notwithstanding  such  advantages,  Alexander  fully  believed  in  the  identity 
of  Ilium,  unconscious  of  the  topographical  difficulties,  much  less  would 
Homer  himself,  or  the  Homeric  auditors,  be  likely  to  pay  attention  to 
them,  at  a  period,  five  centuries  earlier,  of  comparative  rudeness  and 
ignorance,  when  prose  records  as  well  as  geographical  maps  were  totally 
unknown."  Grote  further  cites  the  argument  of  Major  Rennell:* 
"Alexander  is  said  to  have  been  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  Iliad, 
and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  deciding  on  the  spot  how  far  the  topo- 
graphy was  consistent  with  the  narrative.  Had  he  been  shown  the 
site  of  Bounarbashi  for  that  of  Troy,  he  would  probably  have  questioned 
the  fidelity  either  of  the  historical  part  of  the  poems  or  of  Ws  guides. 
It  is  not  within  credibility,  that  a  person  of  so  correct  a  judgment  as 
Alexander  could  have  admired  a  poem  which  contained  a  long  history 
of  military  details  and  other  transactions  that  could  not  physically  have 
an  existence.  What  pleasure  could  he  receive,  in  contemplating  as 
subjects  of  history,  events  which  could  not  have  happened  ?  Yet  he  did 
admire  the  poem,  and  therefore  must  Jutve  found  the  topography  consistent ; 
that  is,  Bounarbashi,  surely,  was  not  shown  to  him  for  Troy." 

Grote  further  mentions  the  testimony  of  Arrian,  "  who,  though  a 
native  of  Nicomedia,  holding  a  high  appointment  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
remarkable  for  the  exactness  of  his  topographical  notices,  describee  the 
visit  of  Alexander  to  Ilium,  without  any  suspicion  that  the  place  with 
all  its  relics  was  a  mere  counterfeit.  Aristides,  Dio  Chrysostom,  Pau- 
sanias,  Appian,  and  Plutarch,  hold  the  same  language."^ 

•  W.  Chriat,  Die  Top<>fraphie  der  Trojaniscften  war,  is  addressed  to  the  iohabitants  of  Ilium. 

Ebene;  Miinchen,  1874.     "If  not  Troy,  what  is  Grote  adds:  "But  modem  writers  seem  for  the 

this  city  but   its  double  i  '* — Quarierit/  HcvieWf  most  part  to  have  taken  up  the  supposition  from 

April  1874,  p.  559.  Strabo  as  implicitly  as  he  took  it  from  Demetrius. 

"  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  305.  They  call  Ilium  by  the  disrespectful  appellation 

>   Observations  on  the  Plain  of  Troy,  p.  128.  of  Ne'o  Ilium,  while  the  traveller  in  the  Troad 

»  Arrian.  Anab.  i.  11 ;  Appian,  Mithridat.  c.  53 ;  looks  for  Old  Ilium  as  if  it  were  the  unquestion- 

Aristides,  Oratioy  43  ;  Rhodiaca,  p.  820  (Dindorf,  able  spot  where  Priam  had   lived  and  moved ; 

p.  369).  ThecuriousOro/ibxi.  of  DioChrysoctom,  the  name  is  even  formally  enrolled  on  the  best 

in  which  he  writes  his  new  version  of  the  Trojan  maps  of  the  ancient  Troad.*' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  FIRST  PKE-HISTORIC  CITY  ON  THE  HILL  OF  HISSARLIK. 

As  I  baye  explained  in  the  preceding  pages/  I  ascertained  bj  the 
twenty  shafts  sank  on  the  site  of  Novum  Ilium,  which  are  accurately 
indicated  on  the  Plan  of  the  Hellenic  Ilium,^  that  the  ruins  of  none  of 
the  pre-historic  cities,  which  succeeded  each  other  here  in  the  course  of 
agee,  exceeded  the  precincts  of  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  which  forms  its 
north-west  comer,  and  serred  as  its  Acropolis.  This  Acropolis,  like  the 
Acropolis  of  old  Troy,  was  called  Pergamum.^  Here  were  the  temples 
of  the  gods,*  among  which  the  sanctuary  of  Athene,  the  tutelary  deity 
of  the  city,  was  of  great  celebrity.  The  Ilians,  who  firmly  believed 
in  the  ancient  tradition  that  their  town  occupied  the  very  site  of  ancient 
Troy,  were  proud  to  show  in  their  Pergamum  the  house  of  Priam  as 
well  as  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios,  where  that  unhappy  old  man  had 
been  slain,^  and  the  identical  stone  on  which*Palamedes  had  taught  the 
Greeks  to  play  at  dice.*  They  were  so  totally  ignorant  of  archaeology, 
that  they  took  it  as  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  Trojans  "^  had  walked 
on  the  very  same  surface  of  the  soil  as  themselves,  and  that  the  buildings 
they  showed  were  all  that  remained  of  the  ancient  city.  It  never  occurred 
to  their  minds  that  ruins  could  exist  except  on  the  surface.  As  they  had 
no  cellars,  so  they  had  no  excavations  to  make ;  but  still  they  once  cer- 
tainly made  an  excavation,  because  there  is  a  welF  in  the  Acropolis,  which 
is  walled  up  with  stones  and  chalk,  and  was  evidently  dug  by  the  later 
Ilians«  This  well  has  been  dug  with  great  trouble  through  numbers 
of  pre-historic  house-walls.  By  a  strange  chance  it  has  been  pierced, 
at  a  depth  of  about  30  ft.  below  the  surface,  through  the  thick  walls  of  a 
house,  which  is  the  largest  house  in  the  burnt  city,  and  which  I  firmly 
hold  to  be  the  mansion  of  its  chief  or  king,  because,  as  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  pages,  in  or  close  to  it  I  found  nine  smaller  or  larger 
treasures.  But  they  dug  with  great  pains  through  these  house-walls 
without  even  noticing  them,  for,  had  they  noticed  them,  they  might 
have  raised  pretensions  to  archaeology;  they  might  perhaps  have 
excavated  the  whole  mansion,  and  might  have  ifelt  inclined  to  proclaim 
it  as  the  real  house  of  Priam,  instead  of  the  building  which  they  showed 
28  or  30  ft.  above  it,  on  the  surface  of  the  hill.  With  the  same  in- 
difference they  dug  on,  and,  having  pierced  through  several  still  more 


■  p.  38.  *  Thelnscriptions  authenticate,  besides  Athend, 

*  The  shafU  are  marked  by  the  letters  A  to  a   temple   of    Zeus    Polieus    at    Novum    Ilium 
V  on  Plan  II.  (Boeckh,  Corp.  Jnscr.^  No.  3599). 

•  Herodotos,   rii.   43 :   rh   U4pyafjLoy.      The  *  Grote,  History  of  GreecCy  i.  p.  298. 

form   in   Homer   is  always  ^  Udpya^s.     The  •  PolemonPerieget. /roj/.  xxxi. ;  ed.  L.  Preller. 

Trjgic  pt»et8  use  also  the  plural,  ri  Iltpyafuu  '  This  well  is  marked  a  z  on  Tlnn  I.  (of  Trov). 
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ancient  house- walls,  they  at  last,  at  a  depth  of  53  ft.,  reached  the  rock, 
into  which  they  sunk  their  shaft  deep  enough  to  get  water.  The 
Ilians  dug  this  well  from  above,  whereas  in  describing  the  results  of 
my  excavations  I  shall  commence  from  below. 

The  rock  consists  of  soft  limestone. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  these  sacred  precincts  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  remove  the  black  earth  which  covered  this  rock  to  the  depth  of  8  in.  ; 
but  they  laid  on  it  the  foundations  of  their  houses,  of  which  three  walls, 
composed  of  small  uncut  stones  joined  with  earth,  may  be  seen  in  my 
great  trench,  which  passes  from  north  to  south  through  the  whole  hill.* 
On  some  of  these  walls  the  well-smoothed  clay  coating,  with  which  they 
were  once  covered,  is  still  preserved. 

I  have  hitherto  attributed  the  enormous  layer  of  debrisy  23  ft.  deep, 
which  covers  the  rock  and  precedes  the  burnt  city,  to  only  one  nation, 
and  have  called  those  vast  ruins  the  First  City  on  the  hill  of 
Hissarlik.®  But  the  pottery  contained  in  the  lowest  stratum,  from  6 
to  7  ft.  thick,  is  so  vastly,  so  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  subse- 
quent layer,  16  ft.  thick ;  and  further — as  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  who 
recently  visited  the  Troad,  has  ingeniously  observed — the  architecture 
of  the  house-walls  in  these  two  strata  is  so  widely  different, — that  I 
cannot  but  acknowledge,  in  agreement  with  him,  that  the  first  city 
must  have  been  destroyed  or  abandoned,  and  again  built  over  by 
another  people. 

To  my  great  regret,  I  have  been  able  to  excavate  comparatively 
little  of  these  two  lowest  cities,  as  I  could  not  bring  them  to  light 
without  completely  destroying  the  burnt  city,  the  third  in  succession 
from  the  virgin  soil,  the  ruins  of  which  rest  upon  the  second  city. 
For  this  reason  also  I  can  only  give  the  depth  of  the  ruins  of  the  first 
city  ^®  approximately,  as  from  6  to  7  ft. :  in  some  places  it  may  be  a  little 
less,  in  others  a  little  more.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  depth  of  the  debris 
of  the  first  city  is  9  ft.  in  two  places  in  which  M.  Bumouf  has  most 
carefully  examined  them.     He  found  them  to  consist  of: 

1.  The  limestone  rock:  Thickness. 

2.  The  layer  of  black  earth 20  centimetres  det'p. 

8.  Dark  blue  plastic  clay '^        n  n 

4.  Light  grey  plastic  clay 3^  „  „ 

5.  Dark  blue  plastic  cluy ^^  *«  » 

6.  Black  earth 6  „  „ 

7.  Dark  blue  clay  mixed  with  grey  clay 8  „  „ 

8.  Mixture  of  the  preceding  earth  with  traces  of  charcoal          .         .  26  „  „ 

9.  Yellow  clay 9  »»  » 

10.  Dark  blue  clay  mixed  with  much  charcoal 13        „  „ 

11.  Yellowish   clay,   much  mixed  with  grey  clay  and   black  earth, 

traces  of  churooal 20        „  ,, 

12.  Layer  of  mixed  earth  between  two  brown  clajrish  laminte      .         .         10        „  „ 

13.  Earth  mixed  with  all  these  elements  and  with  stones  .         .         .  1     50        ,,  „ 

2  metres  77  ctm. 
Then  follow  the  buUdings  of  the  Second  City.  "^     -       '      ^    --     - 

•  See  Plan  111.  (marked///  in  Section  of  the  »  See  my  Troy  and  its  Remains,  pp.  148-156. 

Great  Central   Trench,  x-y),   also  Plan  I.  (of  '•  These  ruins  of  the  first   city  are  marked 

Troy),  on  which  they  are  likewise   marked  //  N  on  Plan   HI.   (Section  of  the  Great  Central 

in  the  Great  Trench,  x-y.  Trench). 
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M.  Bumouf  remarks  that  these  layers  are  frequently  interrupted  by 
large  cakes  of  clay  (in  French,  galeUes)  or  groups  of  them,  which 
were  in  general  use  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  three,  and  even 
of  the  first  four,  pre-historic  cities.  He  explains  that  these  clay  cakes 
were  used  to  consolidate  and  to  level  the  layers  of  debris,  because  as 
they  dried  they  became  so  hard  that  the  heaviest  walls  could  be  erected 
upon  them.  He  adds  that  the  layer  of  debris  of  the  first  city  often 
contains  single  stones,  small  deposits  of  brown  or  black  ashes,  as  well 
as  mnssels  and  oyster  shells,  but  few  cockles  and  bones.  The  layers  of 
dSfris  slope  with  the  hill  towards  the  north. 

This  first  city  was  evidently  not  destroyed  by  fire,  for  I  never  found 
there  blackened  shells  or  other  marks  of  a  great  fire. 

Now,  with  regard  to  walls  of  defence,  there  are  none  in  the  excavated 
part  of  it  which  I  could  with  any  probability  attribute  to  this  first  city ; 
only  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  hill,  at  a  distance  of  133  ft.  from 
its  slope,  I  brought  to  light  a  retaining  wall  of  white  stones,^  which, 
in  agreement  with  Bumouf  and  Sayce,  I  can  attribute  only  to  this  first 
city,  because  at  a  depth  of  50  ft.  it  ascends,  at  an  angle  of  45°,  6  ft. 
below  the  ruined  city  wall  built  of  large  blocks  joined  with  small  stones,^ 
and  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  built  a  very  long  time  before  the  latter, 
which  we  ascribe,  with  every  probability,  to  the  second  city. 

It  appears  that  this  first  city  had  either  no  regular  walls  of  defence, 
or,  as  is  more  likely,  its  walls  appeared  not  strong  enough  for  the 
second  nation,  which  built,  not  only  its  walls,  but  even  its  houses,  of 
much  larger  stones.  Professor  Sayce  suggests  that  the  entrance  to  this 
first  city  was  not  on  the  south-west  side,  where  the  second  settlers 
built  their  gate,  but  that  it  must  have  been  on  the  west  side,  where 
the  hill  slopes  gently  at  an  angle  of  70*^  to  the  plain.  I  think  this 
highly  probable. 

In  treating  of  the  objects  of  human  industry  found  in  the  debris,  I 
begin  with  the  most  important — Pottery, — because  it  is  the  cornucopia 
of  archffiological  wisdom  for  those  dark  ages,  which  we,  vaguely  groping 
in  the  twilight  of  an  unrecorded  past,  are  wont  to  call  pre-historic. 
Indeed,  "  the  art  of  making  pottery  seems,"  as  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks  ^ 
judiciously  observes,  "  to  have  been  practised  by  mankind  from  very 
early  times.  It  is  even  a  question  whether  it  was  not  known  to  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  Europe,  in  those  early  ages  when  the  mammoth 
and  reindeer  still  lived  in  the  plains  of  France.  The  invention  of  pot- 
tery in  China  is  referred  by  native  writers  to  the  legendary  Emperor 
Hwang- ti,  who  is  stated  to  have  commenced  his  reign  of  100  years  in 
2697  B.a  A  subsequent  emperor,  Yu-ti-shun  (2255  b.c),  is  stated  to 
have  himself  made  pottery  before  he  ascended  the  throne.  The  potter's 
wheel  was  known  in  Egypt  at  an  early  period,  having  probably  been 
invented  as  early  as  the  6th  Egyptian  dynasty." 

Ot  all  the  imitative  arts  the  working  in  clay  was  naturally  the  most 

'  Se€  on  the  engraving,  No.  2,  the  retaining  *  Introduction  to  his  Catalogue  of  a  Collection 

vaJ]  marked  A-  of    Oriental    Porcelain  and   Pottery ;'    London, 

'  See  the  wall  B  on  the  same  engraving.  1878. 
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ancient,  as  modelling  of  course  precedes  casting,  carving,  or  painting. 
The  pre-historic  peoples,  who  inhabited  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  made  of 
baked  clay  all  utensils  for  everyday  life  and  for  depositing  the  remains 
of  the  dead.  Instead  of  wooden  or  stone  coffins  they  used  funeral  urns 
of  terra-cotta.  Instead  of  cellars,  chests,  or  boxes,  they  had  large  jars 
(iriOoL),  from  4  to  7  ft.  high,  which  were  dug  into  the  ground,  so  that  only 
the  mouth  was  visible,  and  were  used  either  for  the  preservation  of  food, 
or  as  reservoirs  for  oil,  wine,  or  water.  Instead  of  wash-tubs,  they  used 
large  terra-cotta  bowls ;  of  terra-cotta  were  all  their  vessels  used  for  cook- 
ing, eating,  and  drinking ;  of  terra-cotta  even  were  their  hooks  for  hanging 
up  clothes,  the  handles  of  their  brushes,  their  ex-votos,  and  the  weights 
of  their  fishing-nets.  Thus  we  cannot  be  astonished  at  finding  in  the 
debris  of  their  cities  such  large  masses  of  broken  pottery,  among  which, 
however,  there  is  no  trace  of  tiles.  It  therefore  appears  certain  that, 
just  like  the  houses  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Troad,  the  houses 
of  all  the  five  pre-historic  cities,  which  succeeded  each  other  here,  were 
covered  with  flat  roofs  of  beams  on  which  was  heaped  a  thick  layer  of 
clay  as  protection  against  the  rain. 

If,  as  we  judge  of  the  degree  of  civilization  of  a  country  by  its 
literature,  and  particularly  by  its  newspapers,  it  were  possible  to  judge 
of  the  degree  of  civilization  of  a  pre-historic  people  by  the  greater  or 
less  perfection  of  their  pottery,  then  we  might  conclude,  that  of  all 
the  peoples  which  have  succeeded  each  other  here,  that  of  the  first 
city  was  by  far  the  most  civilized,  because  its  pottery  shows,  both  in 
fabric  and  shape,  by  far  the  most  advanced  art.  But  I  am  far  from 
maintaining  this  theory;  I  shall  only  cite  facts.  To  this  early  people 
the  potter's  wheel  was  already  known,  but  it  was  not  in  common  use, 

because  all  the  bowls  and 
plates,  as  well  as  all  the 
larger  vessels,  are  invariably 
hand-made.  We  may  say 
the  same  of  nearly  all  the 
smaller  vases,  among  which, 
however,  we  now  and  then 
find  one  which  has  most  un- 
doubtedly been  turned  on 
the  potter's  wheel,  as,  for 
instance,  the  vase  No.  23, 
which  is  of  a  dim  black 
colour  and  globular  form,  so 
that  it  cannot  stand  without 
being  supported.*  Like  most 
vases  of  a  similar  shape  in 
this  first  city,  it  has  on  each 
side  two  long  vertical  tubular  holes  for   suspension  by  a  string.     We 


No.  23.    Globular  Va«?,  with  double  tubular  boles  on  either  side 
fur  sospensiun.    (About  1 :  4  actual  size.    DvptU,  48  ft.) 


*  This  vase  is  in  my  collection  in  the  South    Kensington  Museum,  where  erery  one  can  con- 
vince himself  that  it  is  wheel-made :  this,  however,  can  be  also  clearly  seen  in  the  engraving. 
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No.  34. 


Fragment  of  a  Vase,  with  two  tubular  boles  on 
each  side  for  saapcnaion. 
( Aboot  half  actual  size.    Depth,  about  48  ft.) 


see  this  same  system  on  the  accompanying  fragments  of  a  Instrons-black 

hand-made  vase  (Nos.  24  and  25). 

This  system  of  double  vertical  tubular  holes  for  suspension,  which  was 

in  common  use  in  the  first  city,  has  been  but  very  rarely  found  elsewhere. 

The  Museum  of  Saint  Germain- 
en-Laye  contains  a  fragment  of 
a  dark-brown  vase,  with  two 
vertical  tubular  holes,  found  in 
a  cavern  in  Andalusia,  which  in 
fabric  resembles  some  of  the 
pottery  of  the  first  city  at  His- 
sarlik.  There  are  also  three 
fragments  of  vases,  with  two 
vertical   tubular  holes,  found  in 

Dolmens,  the  locality  of  which  is  not  indicated ;  further,  the  casts  of  two 

more  such  fragments,  of  which  the  originals,  preserved  in  the  Museum 

of  Vannes,  were  found  in  the 

Dolmen  of  Kerroh,  at   Loc- 

mariaker.       There    has    also 

been  found   in  Denmark,  in 

a    sepulchre    of    the    Stone 

age,  a  8im.ilar  vase,  with  two 

vertical     tabular    holes     on 

each  side  for  suspension;  it 

is    preserved   in    the   Koyal 

Museum  of  Nordiske  Oldsager 

in  Copenhagen,  and  is  repre- 
sented   among   the   vases  of 

the  Stone    age,   in  J.  J.  A. 

Worsaae's  Nordiske  Oldsager, 

p.  20,  No.  100.    This  Danish 

vase   is   covered  with  a   lid, 

having    on    each    side    two 

corresponding     perforations, 

through    which    the   strings 

were    passed :    in    this    way 

the  vase  could  be  shut  quite  close.     Similar  vase-covers,  with  two  tubular 

holes  for  suspension  on  each  side,  are  frequent  in  this  first  city.     The 

accompanying  engraving  represents  two  such  vase-covers,  of  which  the 

Nu.  26.  Ko.  27. 


No.  25.    Fragment  of  a  Vase,  with  two  tubular  holes  for  suspension 
on  each  side.    (Niariy  aauai  size.    Depth.  48  ft.) 


Nos.  26.  27. 


Vase  CovpTs,  with  vertical  tubular  holes  for  suspension. 
(About  half  actual  size.    Depth,  48  ft.) 
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one  standing  upright  has  on  its  top  four  perforated  projections,  in  the 
form  of  feet,  and  a  fifth  not  perforated  in  the  middle.  The  other,  which 
stands  on  its  head,  has  an  equal  number  of  such  foot-like  protuberances, 
of  which  only  one  on  each  side  is  perforated :  this  latter,  therefore,  belongs 
to  a  vase  with  only  one  vertical  tubular  hole  for  suspension  on  each  side. 

I  may  add  that  the  five  fragments  of  vases  found  in  French  Dolmens, 
as  well  as  the  Danish  vase,  have  only  the  system  for  suspension  in 
common  with  those  of  the  first  city  at  Hissarlik;  the  fabric  and  clay  are 
altogether  diflFerent. 

A  very  great  number  of  the  bowls  and  some  of  the  vases  of  the  first 
city  had,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  rim,  an  incised  linear  ornamentation, 
which  was  filled  up  with  white  chalk,  so  as  to  strike  the  eye.  To  this 
class  of  bowls  belong  the  fragments  Nos.  28  and  29,  the  ornamentation 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  weaving  patterns.  The 
fragment  No.  31  is  the  rim  of  a  shallow  basin  with  a  perforated  handle. 
Many  others  have  an  incised  linear  ornamentation  on  the  outside  of  the 
rim,  like  Nos.  30,  32,  33,  and  34,  of  which  that  on  No.  32  appears  also  to 
be  a  textile  pattern.  No.  35  is  the  bottom  of  a  vase  decorated  with  incisions. 


No.  28. 


No.  29. 


N(».  30. 


No.  35. 


No.  33 


No.  34. 


r^xj^^ 


Nos.  28-35.     FrugmeDU  of  Tottery,  oniameiited  with  linear  and  other  pnttem«  filled  with  white  Uullc. 
(About  half  actual  size.    Depth,  46  to  53  ft.) 


The  ornamentation  of  No.  33,  which  is  very  common,  appears  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  fish-spine.     Very  curious  is  the  incised  ornamentation  on 
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the  fragment  No.  36,  which  resembles  an  owl's  face  in  monogram,  but 
I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  the  potter  who  made  it  intended  to 
represent  an  owl.  It  is  however,  as  M.  Burnouf  remarks,  easy  to  follow 
upon  the  vases  the  series  of  forms  gradually  passing  over  from  the  owl- 
head  to  this  monogram.  He  calls  attention  to  the  bundle  of  vertical  lines 
to  the  right,  which  in  his  opinion  are  meant  to  represent  female  hair. 

Most  of  the  bowls  have  on  the  two  sides,  as  in  Nos.  37  and  38,  slight 
projections  in  the  rim  with  horizontal  tubular  holes,  which — in  proportion 


So.  36. 


Fragment  of  a  Bowl,  with  an  ornamentation 
filled  with  white  chalk. 
(  A  boot  half  actual  size.    Depth,  48  ft.) 


No.  37.    Lastroua-black  Bowl,  with  two  horixontal 

tnbnlar  boles  for  suspension. 

(About  1 : 4  actual  size.     Depth,  45  ft.) 


Ko.  38.    LastrooA-black  Bowl,  with  long  boriiontal  tubular  rings  for  suspension  on  the  rim. 
(About  1 : 4  actual  sixe.    Depth,  about  48  ft.) 

to  the  size  of  the  vessel — are  from  2  to  4  in.  long,  and  which  likewise 
served  for  suspending  the  bowls. 

The  fragments  with  tubular  holes  (on  p.  218)  belong  to  large  bowls, 
on  account  of  which  the  holes  are  much  wider,  as  the  heavy  weight  of 
the  vessels,  when  filled,  necessitated  a  strong  cord. 

On  some  bowls  these  protuberances,  containing  the  tubular  holes  for 
suspension,  are  ornamented,  as  in  Nos.  40  and  42,  with  deep  impressed 
furrows,  so  that  they  have  the  shape  of  a  hand  with  the  fingers  clenched. 

In  the  tubular  hole  of  a  fragment  of  a  bowl  in  my  possession,  my 
friend  the  professor  of  chemistry,  Xavier  Landerer,  late  of  the  University 
of  Athens,  found  the  remnants  of  the  cord  which  had  served  for  sus- 
pending the  vase.  He  ascertained  these  remnants  to  be  of  an  organic 
nature ;  they  burned,  he  says,  like  tinder  or  like  the  fibres  of  a  thread 
or  cord.  On  examination  through  a  microscope,  they  proved  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  twisted  linen  cord. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  vase  No.  23 — which,  as  already  stated,  is  of 
a  dull  black — and  of  Nos.  40  and  42,  which  are  of  a  yellow  colour — all  the 


No.  39. 


No.  40. 


No.  41. 


No.  43. 


Nos.  39-42.    Fragments  of  Pottery,  with  tubular  holes  for  suspension. 
(  About  half  actual  sixe.    Depth,  46  to  53  ft.) 

above  fragments  and  bowls  are  of  a  lustrous  black ;  and  the  larger  they 
are,  so  much  the  thicker  are  they  in  many  places,  so  that,  for  instance,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  rim  and  in  the  base  the  clay  is  often  rather  more  than 
half  an  inch  thick.  Although  the  rich  shining  deep  black  colour  of  these 
bowls,  enhanced  as  it  is  by  its  contrast  to  the  fantastic  rim-ornamentation 
filled  with  white  chalk,  is  really  fascinating  to  the  eye  and  looks  like  a 
mirror,  yet  on  close  examination  we  find  the  surface  of  the  bowls,  both 
outside  and  inside,  very  uneven.  But  this  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  as 
they  are  all  hand-made,  and  were  polished  with  stones  of  porphyry, 
diorite,  or  jasper,  expressly  cut  for  the  purpose,  of  which  I  found  a  great 
quantity  in  this  first  city  as  well  as  in  all  the  four  successive  pre-historic 
cities  of  Hissarlik.  Fair  specimens  of  these  polishing  stones  are  seen  in 
the  chapter  on  the  Third,  the  burnt  City,  under  Nos.  648-651,  to  which 
I  refer.     (See  p.  444.) 

The  unevenness  of  the  surfaces  of  the  pottery  may  also  be  accounted 
for  by  the  ingredients  of  which  these  vessels  are  composed;  for,  when 
fractured,  we  see  that  the  clay  has  been  mixed  with  coarsely-pounded 
granite,  the  mica  of  which  shows  its  presence  by  the  numerous  small  flakes 
glittering  like  gold  or  silver.  Professor  Landerer,  who  examined  some  of 
the  fragments  chemically,  found  in  them,  besides  granite,  gneiss  and 
quartz.  It  appears  therefore  evident,  that  this  most  ancient  and  highly 
curious  pottery  of  the  first  city  was  fabricated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
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pre-historic  pottery  found  in  Mecklenburg,  of  which  my  friend  the 
celebrated  archaeologist,  Dr.  Lisch  of  Schwerin,  writes  to  me  as  follows : — 
"  As  to  the  manufacture  of  clay  vessels  in  the  heathen  time,  numerous 
thorough  investigations  have  been  made  in  Mecklenburg  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  First,  the  core  of  the  vessel  was  made  by  hand  of  common  clay, 
which  was  thoroughly  kneaded  with  pounded  granite  and  mica.  For  this 
reason,  there  are  many  urns  which  have  a  rough  surface,  owing  to  the 
protruding  little  stones.  But  the  interior  surface  of  these  urns  was 
covered  smoothly  with  clean  clay.  The  pounded  granite  was  required  in 
order  that  the  form  of  the  vessel  might  be  preserved  in  the  fire,  because 
otherwise  it  would  have  collapsed.  This  mode  of  manufacture  is  also 
proved  by  the  sparkles  of  mica  which  may  be  seen  on  the  surface.  Then 
the  core  of  the  vessel  was  dried  or  slightly  baked.  When  this  had  been 
done,  the  whole  external  surface  of  the  vessels  was  coated  with  clay,  from 
which  all  the  coarser  particles  had  been  separated  by  water,  so  as  to 
establish  a  smooth  surface  and  to  fill  up  all  the  gaps.  Hence  we  may 
explain  the  astonishing  and  otherwise  inexplicable  phenomenon,  that 
fragments  of  such  vessels  show  in  the  interior  a  granular,  on  the  exterior 
a  clean  smooth  surface.  After  this,  the  ornamentation  was  cut  in  or 
impressed,  and  the  finished  vessel  was  dried  or  baked  at  an  open  fire, 
in  which  operation  many  vessels  were  coloured  coal-black  by  the  soot  or 
smoke.  The  black  colour  is  vegetable,  which  can  be  easily  proved  if  a 
fragment  of  such  coal-black  pottery  is  put  into  a  potter's  oven,  because  it 
is  evaporated  by  the  heat  and  leaves  no  metallic  residuum,  whilst,  by 
strong  baking,  the  clay  of  the  fragment  becomes  perfectly  brick-red.  For 
the  rest,  no  trace  has  ever  been  found  of  a  pre-historic  potter's  oven. 
The  surface  of  many  vessels  may  finally  have  been  polished  with  bones  or 
smooth  stones.  Brick-kilns  and  potters'  ovens  were  only  introduced  into 
Mecklenburg  in  the  twelfth  century  a.d.,  whilst  in  the  Eoman  provinces 
on  the  Bhine  they  existed  as  early  as  the  third  century  a.d.,  or  earlier,  as 
is  testified  by  the  numerous  Boman  bricks  and  vessels.  I  may  add,  that 
pottery  which  has  been  baked  in  a  potter's  oven  always  gives  a  ringing 
sound  when  touched  by  a  hard  object,  whilst  pottery  which  has  been 
baked  at  an  open  fire  always  gives  a  dull  sound." 

Professor  Virchow  writes  to  me :  "  The  preparation  of  the  black  terra- 
cotta vessels  has  in  our  Berlin  Anthropological  Society  been  the  subject 
of  many  and  long  discussions.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  most  common 
mode  of  preparing  them  is,  by  slow  burning  in  shut-up  places,  to  produce 
much  smoke,  which  enters  into  the  clay  and  impregnates  it.  The  black 
colour  can  be  made  of  any  intensity  that  is  desired.  The  Hissarlik  vessels 
have  certainly  been  made  in  this  way." 

M.  Bumouf  remarks  to  me  that  for  baking  pottery  thoroughly  a  great 
heat  is  required,  generally  as  much  as  800-1600^  Celsius  =  1472-2944° 
Fahrenheit,  a  heat  which  can  never  be  attained  in  the  open  air. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  rich  lustrous  deep  black  colour  of  the  bowls 
of  the  first  city  must  have  been  produced  by  a  peculiar  process.  M. 
Landerer  is  of  opinion  that  it  must  have  been  produced  by  an  abundance 
of  pine-soot,  with  which  the  vessels  were  coloured  at  the  second  baking 
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in  the  open  fire.  On  examining  with  a  microscope  the  white  chalk 
with  which  the  incised  ornamentation  is  filled,  he  found  in  it  the  remains 
of  linen  cords. 

Professor  Landerer  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  colonr  of 
the  Hellenic  terra- cot ta  yases  is  coal  blacky  which  was  produced  in  the 
following  manner : — "  Before  the  baking,  the  vases  were  oiled  over  with  tar 
(Trio-aa),  or  perhaps  with  the  pissa  asphalt  of  Herodotus,*  which  occurs 
on  the  island  of  Zacynthus.  In  the  baking  the  rosin  was  changed  into 
the  finest  coal,  which  got  attached  to  the  exterior  layet  of  clay  of  the 
vases  and  produced  their  black  varnish." 

There  are  also  terra-cotta  vessels  in  the  first  city  with  four  perfora- 
tions for  suspension  on  each  side  in  the  rim,  as  is  illustrated  by  the 
accompanying  engraving  No.  43. 


No.  43.  Fragment  of  a  Vase  of  polished  black 
Earthenware,  with  incised  pattern  filled  with 
white  chalk.  (Abont  half  actual  size.  Depth, 
46  ft.) 


No.  44.  Tripod  Vase,  with  four  tubalar  boles 
and  fonr  holes  in  the  rim  for  sospeDsioo. 
(Actual  sise.    Depth,  63  ft.) 


Another  fine  specimen  of  this  sort  is  represented  by  the  little  hand- 
made globular  tripod  No.  44,  which  has  not  been  covered  over  with  fine 
clean  clay,  and  has  its  surface  therefore  very  rude  and  unequal.  Gold- 
like or  silver-like  sparkles  of  the  mica  contained  in  the  clay  may  be  seen 
glittering  on  the  outside  as  well  as  on  the  inside.  The  fracture  at  its  base 
is  surrounded  by  an  incised  circle,  which  can  leave  no  doubt  that,  after 
the  vase  was  made,  a  piece  of  clay  on  which  three  feet  were  modelled 


»  iv.  195 :  cttj  8*  Ky  irav,  Bkov  koX  iy 
ZoirvrOy  iK  \ifurns  Kcd  tlivros  iri<r<ra»  iuKufttpo' 
tiivriv  ahrhs  iyit  iptoy  •  tlffl  fihy  ko*  irAcOvcs  al 
klfifcu  ain66i^  ^  8*  iv  fuylmi  a(n4tty^  ifiBofiii- 
Koyra  iro9&y  xdyrrif  fiddos  8i  Zi6pyvi6s  iffri  •  is 
raOrriy  Koyrhy  jcartcicrt,  ^ir*  $Kp<^  fivpfflyriv 
irpo<rli4i<rayrtSf  koI  drttra  kvaupipovai  rp  fivpciyp 
irlaaay^  h^H^y  fily  Ixovcroy  iur<l>d\TOv^  r^  8* 
&XXa,  rrif  Tlupucris  iriaffris  ifulytt  •  iffx^owri  8i 
is  KdKKoy  hpvpvynivoy  &yxo^  '''Vt  kifiyVf '  if^tiiy 
Si  hBpoiffwri  avxy^yf  o9tw  is  robs  h^i^pias  in 
rov  XdjcKov  Karax^ovfft.  JJ,  ri  J*  hy  iineiaxi  ^f  '»'^»' 
\lfiyriyf  inch  yrjy  IhVf  iu^cufkcdyertu  iy  rf  0a\d<r(rp, 

Dr.  Chandler  {Trarels,  ii.  pp.  367,  368)  thus 
describes  the  *^  tar-springs '*  (as  he  calls  them) 
of  Zante:  **The  tar  is  produced  in  a  small 
valley,   about    two    hours   from    the   towD,   by 


the  sea,  and  encompassed  with  mountains,  ex- 
cept towards  the  bay.  The  spring,  which  is 
most  distinct  and  apt  for  inspection,  rises  on 
the  further  side,  near  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
The  well  is  circular,  and  4  or  5  fl.  in  diameter. 
A  shining  film  like  oil,  mixed  with  scum, 
swims  on  the  top.  You  remove  this  with 
a  bough,  and  see  the  tar  at  the  bottom,  3  or  4  ft. 
below  the  surface.  .  .  .  The  water  is  limpid, 
and  runs  otf  with  a  smart  current.  .  .  .  We 
filled  some  vessels  with  tar  by  letting  it  trickle 
into  them  from  the  boughs  which  we  immersed ; 
and  this  is  the  method  used  to  gather  it  from 
time  to  time  into  pits,  where  it  is  hardened  by 
the  sun,  to  be  barrelled  when  the  quantity  is 
sufficient."  (George  Rawlinson,  History  of 
IffTr^intiiSj  iii.  pp.  169,  170.) 
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was  attached  here.  This  supposition  is  also  confirmed  by  the  circular 
depression  in  the  middle  of  the  fractnre.  The  vase  before  us,  therefore, 
has  been  a  trii>od.  Bound  the  body  we  see,  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other,  four  vertical  tubular  holes  for  suspension,  and  four  perforations  in 
the  rim  in  the  same  direction.  I  have  not  found  the  cover  to  this  vase, 
but  it  must  naturally  have  been  similar  to  that  represented  under  No.  26. 
As  these  Uds  have  four  perforations,  they  could  well  be  fastened  on  by 
means  of  four  strings,  one  of  which  was  passed  through  each  of  the 
tubular  holes  and  the  corresponding  holes  in  the  rim  and  in  the  cover ;  at 
the  other  end  of  each  string  a  knot  had  previously  been  made,  which 
remained  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tubular  holes  and  prevented  the  strings 
from  slipping.  A  similar  contrivance  is  seen  in  the  gold  boxes  found  by 
me  in  the  royal  sepulchres  at  Mycenae.*  A  similar  contrivance  is  also 
presupposed  in  the  box  which  Arete,  wife  of  king  Alcinous,  fills  with 
presents  for  Ulysses,  for  she  recommends  him  :  "  Look  now  thyself  to  the 
lid  and  tie  quickly  a  knot  on  it,  lest  any  one  should  rob  thee  on  the  way, 
when  thou  reposest  again  in  sweet  slumber,  sailing  in  the  black  ship."  ^ 
Homer  says  in  the  verses  immediately  following : — "  Moreover  when  the 
much-enduring  divine  Ulysses  heard  this,  he  forthwith  fitted  on  the  lid, 
and  quickly  put  upon  it  a  manifold  knot,  which  venerable  Circe  had  once 
prudently  taught  him."® 

Telemachus,  preparing  for  his  voyage  to  Sparta,  bids  his  nurse 
Euryclea  fill  twelve  amphorae  with  wine  and  fit  them  all  with  lids ;  but 
these  would  need  to  be  very  close-fitting  for  liquors.*  Such  lids  for 
amphorae  were  also  found  by  me  in  the  royal  tombs  at  Mycenae.*** 

Fragments  of  similar  vases  with  four  holes  at  each  side  for  suspension 
were  found  in  the  caves  at  Inzighofen,  on  the  Upper  Danube.*  There  are 
other  vases  with  only  one  perforation  on  each  side  in  the  rim,  like  No.  45, 
which  has  all  round  it  an  ornamentation  forming  five  ovals  filled  up  with 
dots.  Again,  other  vases  have  on  each  side  of  the  body  only  one  ver- 
tical tubular  hole  for  suspension,  like  No.  46,  which  has  also  two  female 
breasts.  This  vase  is  also  hand-made,  but  of  green  colour;  its  clay  is 
only  2-lOths  in.  thick,  and  therefore  finer  than  that  of  the  larger  vases 
or  bowls.  The  pretty  little  vase  No.  47  is  also  hand-made,  and  has  only 
one  perforated  projection  on  each  side. 

In  the  collection  of  pre-historic  antiquities  found  in  Thera,  below 
three  layers  of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes,  and  preserved  in  the 
French  School  at  Athens,  there  are  two  very  rude  hand-made  vases  of 
cylindrical  form,  with  one  vertical  tubular  hole  on  each  side  for  suspen- 


•  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  205,  No.  318 ;  p.  206,  •  Odyss.  ii.  349-353  : 

No.  319 ;  p.  207,  Noa.  321,  322.  /xoT,  dye  8^  yuot  otvo¥  iv  ii/upupopevffiy  $/^vff(rov 

'  Odyu.  riii.  443-445 :  vfi{>¥,  iru  /irrA  rhv  Kap^aros,  hy  ab  ^vXiffff^u 

amht  wvw  Y^  TmfAO,  Sows  S'  hrl  itafiby  tif Aov,  kuvov  6iofi4yrif  rhy  Kdfi/xopoy,  cY  iroBty  HkSoi 

idl  tIs  roi  Koff  IXhv  ^Xi^v^WL,  bn&r*  &v  oJh-f  liay^y^i  *05i;<r€irj  ^iwroy  mX  tempos  dX^|ay. 

«W5»<y«o  7XiMc^  aryowy  iifv  iy  yrit  fM?ialyp.  ds^cjca  J*  tti-wXriffoy^  «col  irAfuuny  Apaoy  fiireun-os. 

•  Odyts,  Tiii.  446-448  :  >•  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  256,  Nos.  373  end  374. 
oin^  ^r^r6Y  iKovcfroXirXvKos'Oivirirf^,  '  Ludwig  Lindenschmit,   Die  Vaterldndischen 
turUc'  Mipmtt  rvfta,  So&s  9'  ^1  9€irfthy  triXty  Alterthvmer  der  Hokenzolkrschen  Sammiungen  ; 
ToudXay,  iy  wr4  /uy  8^ac  4^p€<rl  -K&rvuk  Klpicri.  Mainz,  1860.    Plate  xxvi.,  Nos.  7,  8. 
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eion;  and  a  pear-shaped  yasa  in  the  same  collection  has  an  identical 
system  for  suspension.  These  Thera  antiquities  are  thought  by  archae- 
ologists to  date  from  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  B.C.,  but  it 


Mo.  45.    Cup  with  an  indeed  omamentn. 
tioii.  (About  1 : 4  actual  size.  Depth,  45  It.) 


No.  47.  Limtious*  dark-hniv. II 
Vaae,  wiUi  tubular  rings  for  sus- 
pension. (About  I  :  4  actual 
size.    Depth,  48  ft.) 


No.  46.  Globular  Vase,  wiih  two  breasts  and  two  perforated 
projections  for  suspension.    (1:4  actual  sixe.    Depth,  46  ft.) 


deserves  attention  that  most  of  the  Thera  pottery  has  rudely-painted 
ornaments,  whilst  there  is  no  trace  of  painting  at  Hissarlik. 

In  the  Assyrian  Collection  of  the  British  Museum  there  are  three 
vases,  found  at  Nimroud,  which  have  the  same  system  of  one  vertical 
tubular  hole  on  each  side.  There  is  also,  in  the  collection  of  Babylonian 
antiquities,  the  fragment  of  a  hand-made  slightly-baked  vase,  which 
has  the  same  vertical  tubular  holes  for  suspension.  The  same  system 
also  exists  on  a  vase  from  Cyprus  in  the  Louvre,  as  well  as  on  a  vase 
in  the  Museum  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  found  in  a  Dolmen ;  again,  on 
a  fragment  of  a  vase  in  the  collection  of  Count  Szechenyi  Bela  in 
Hungary,^  and  on  a  small  vase  marked  No.  1094,  in  the  Grand  Ducal 
Antiquarium  of  Schwerin.  This  latter  vase  was  found  in  a  conical  tomb 
{Hunengrab)  near  Goldenitz,  in  Mecklenburg.  Professor  Virchow  calls 
my  attention  to  an  urn  with  three  vertically  perforated  excrescences  on 
the  sides  and  at  the  foot, — having  thus,  properly  speaking,  three  double 
tubular  holes  for  suspension  with  a  string.  This  urn  was  found  at 
Dehlitz,  near  Weissenfels,  on  the  river  Saale,  in  Germany.^  But  I  have 
not  found  this  system  anywhere  else. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  speak  here  solely  of  vases 
with  vertical  tubular  rings  or  holes   for   suspension,   and  Twt  of   vases 


•  Dr.  Joseph  Hani  pel,  Cutalojue  de  V Exposi- 
tion prifhistorique  des  Musdi's  de  Province  ct  dcs 
Collections  pariiculicrcs  dc  la  Hunjric;  Buda- 
Pesth,  1876,  p.  71,  fig.  55. 


*  See  the  Sessional  lieport  of  the  Vcrlin  Sociity 
of  Anthroixtloijif,  Ethnolo(jy,  and  Prc-historic 
Archccoh'jiiy  of  Nov.  28,  1874,  p.  7. 
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haying  projections  with  horizontally  placed  rings,  because  these  occur 
on  a  vase  found  in  the  Lake-dwellings  of  the  Stone  age  at  the  station 
of  Estavayer  ;*  on  four  yases  found  in  Dolmens  in  France,  and  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye ;  on  some  fragments  of  vases  in 
the  same  Museum ;  on  vases  in  the  Egyptian  Collection  in  the  British 
Museum ;  on  two  vases  of  the  Stone  age  in  the  Museum  at  Copenhagen  ;* 
on  several  vases  in  the  Collection  of  German  Antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum ;  on  one  from  Cyprus  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum ;  on 
several  vases  found  in  the  excavations  at  Pilin  in  Hungary;^  and  on 
many  vases  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Antiquarium  of  Schwerin.  Similar 
vases  with  horizontal  tubular  holes  for  suspension  are  frequently  found  in 
Germany,  and  the  Markisches  Museum  in  Berlin  contains  many  of  them. 
Professor  Virchow  also  has  in  his  own  collection  some  fine  specimens  of 
such  vases  found  in  the  extensive  excavations  he  has  made,  in  company 
¥rith  his  accomplished  daughter  Adele  and  his  son  Dr.  Hans  Virchow,  in 
the  vast  pre-historic  graveyard  of  Zaborowo,  in  the  province  of  Posen. 

I  lay  stress  on  the  fact,  that  vases  with  vertical  tubular  holes  for 
suspension  are  a  very  great  rarity  except  at  Hissarlik,  where  they  occur 
by  thousands  in  all  the  five  pre-historic  cities,  whilst  vases  with  hori- 
zontal tubular  holes  only  occur  here  on  bowls  in  the  first  city  and  in 
none  of  the  subsequent  ones. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Calvert  and  I  found  in  our  excavations  in 
the  tumulus  of  Hanai  Tepeh,  only  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Hissarlik,^ 
vases  with  Iwrizontal  tubular  holes  exclusively;  also  bowls  with  the 
same  system  as  those  in  the  first* city  on  Hissarlik:  but  the  horizontal 
tubular  holes  are  not  in  the  rim  itself,  as  here,  but  much  below  it ;  and 
thus  the  people  to  whom  the  Hanai  Tepeh  antiquities  belonged  must 
have  been  altogether  different  from  the  inhabitants  of  any  one  of  the 
five  cities  at  Hissarlik,  for  it  is  impossible  that  one  and  the  same  people 
could  make  such  perfectly  different  pottery. 

Nos.  48  and  49  represent  the  feet  of  hand-made  lustrous-black  vessels ; 
they  are  hollow,  and  have  three   and  sometimes  four  round  holes.      I 


No.  i% 


Kos.  48,  49.    Two  feet  of  Tem-cotta  Vettsclft.  (About  half  actual  size.    Depth,  47  to  53  ft.) 

gathered  many  similar  vase-feet,  but  never  an  entire  vessel  of  this  kind. 

I  call    particular  attention   to   the  great   resemblance   of    these    feet, 

•  Dr.  Ferd.  Keller,  ^iablissanents  Lacustres ;  fig.  130,  and  p.  41,  fig.  28  :  and  Antiquit^s 
Zirich,  1876,  PI.  zriii.  No.  5,  decriis  par  Dr.  V.  pr^istoriques  de  la  Hangrie  ;  Esztergom,  1877, 
Grow.  Plate  zyiii.  figs.  2,  5,  8,  9,  11,  12;  Plate  xix., 

•  J.  J.  A.  Woraaae,  Nordiake  Oldsag^r  (1859),  fig.  11 ;  PI.  xx.,  figs.  4,  8,  19;  PI.  xxi.,  fig.  9  ; 
PI.  19,  Nos.  95  and  98,  and  PI.  20,  No.  99.  PI.  xxii.,  figs.  2,  3. 

•  I>r.   Joseph  Hamitel,  CataloguCy  &c.  p.   130,  '  Sec  Mr.  Calvert's  Paper  in  his  Appendix. 
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No8.  48  and  49,  to  those  of  the  censers  found  in  German  tombs,  of  which 
there  are  many  in  the  Markisches  Mnseum  in  Berlin,  and  some,  fonnd 
in  the  graveyard  of  Zabor6wo,  in  the  collection  of  Professor  Virchow. 
The  lower  part  of  No.  50  is  a  similar  foot,  on  which  I  have  glned  the 
fragment  of  another  object  of  cylindrical  form  which  does  not  belong 
to  it.  This  latter  object  is  of  terra-cotta  and  of  unknown  use  ;  the  top  of 
it  is  also  restored :  and  it  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  two  objects  of 
terra-cotta  found  at  Pilin  in  Hungary.®  Feet  of  vessels  like  Nos.  48 
and  49,  but  without  holes,  are  very  frequent. 

No.  51  represents  a  very  pretty 
lustrous  hand-made  red  goblet  with  one 
handle ;  it  was  in  fragments,  but  I  have 
been  able  to  put  it  together.  Fragments 
of  another   such   goblet,   which   I  have 


No.  60.  Curioua  Vcottel,  use  uukuown  (perhaps 
a  Censer),  placed  on  the  foot  of  another  vessel. 
(About  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  45  ft.) 


No.  51.    Pretty  lustrous  red  Cup  with  one  Iiaudlc. 
(About  1 : 4  actual  slxe.    Depth,  48  fL) 


under  my  eyes  whilst  writing  this,  show  precisely  the  same  mode  of 
manufacture  as  that  which  I  have  described  above  for  the  large  bowls, 
with  the  sole  diflference,  that  here  red  clay  was  used,  and  that,  as 
M.  Landerer  explains  to  me,  the  cup,  immediately  before  its  second 
baking  in  an  open  fire,  was  repeatedly  dipped  in  a  wash  of  fine  red  clay 
containing  much  peroxide  of  iron,  which  has  produced  the  varnish-like 
glazing. 

I  would  here  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  goblet 
No.  51  represents  more  or  less  exactly  the  form  of  all  the  goblets  of 
terra-cotta  found  by  me  at  Mycenae  and  Tiryns.*  Those  found  there  in 
the  royal  tombs,  and  which  are  the  most  ancient,  are  of  a  light-green 
colour,  with  curious  black  painted  ornaments ;  those  found  in  the  lowest 
strata  outside  the  tombs  are  of  a  single  colour,  light  green ;  a  little 
higher  up  follow  the  same  kind  of  goblets  of  a  uniform  bright-red  colour  ; 
and  others  which,  on  a  light-red  dead  ground,  have  an  ornamentation 
of  numerous  painted  parallel  dark-red  circular  bands ;  these,  again,  arfe 
succeeded  by  unpainted  goblets  of  white  clay.  These  latter  must  have 
been  in  use  for  ages,  for  they  occur  in  such  large  masses,  that  I  could 


•  Dr.  Joseph  H  Am  pel,  Antiquit^s  pr^ustoriques 
dc  It  Hongrie  ;  Eaztergom,  1877,  Tlate  xx.,  Nos. 
1 8  and  20. 


•  See  my  Mycai'te^  p.  70,  No.  83;  p.  71,  Nos. 

84  and  88. 
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have  gathered  thousands  of  such  goblet-feet.  Except  the  light-green 
goblets  with  the  black  ornamentation,  I  found  all  these  kinds  of  goblets 
of  the  same  shape  also  in  my  excavations  at  Tiryns.^  But  in  the  sepul- 
chres of  Mycenae  I  found  five  golden  cups  of  exactly  the  same  form  as 
that  before  us  (No.  51)  from  the  first  city  of  Hissarlik.^  Now,  it 
deserves  very  particular  attention,  that  fourteen  goblets  of  exactly  the 
same  form  were  found  in  a  sepulchre  at  lalysus  in  Ehodes,  and  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  only  difference  is,  that  these  latter  have  a 
painted  ornamentation  representing  mostly  the  cuttle-fish  (sepia),  though 
spirals  are  also  depicted,  as  well  as  that  curious  sea-animal  which  so 
frequently  occurs  on  the  other  pottery  of  Mycenae,^  but  never  on  the 
Mycenean  goblets.  While  speaking  of  painting,  I  may  make  the  im- 
portant remark :  that  neither  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  city,  nor  those  of 
the  four  succeeding  pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik,  had  any  idea  of  pigmentSy 
and  thaty — except  a  single  terra-cotta  box  found  in  the  third  cityy  on  which 
the  keen  eye  of  my  honoured  friend,  Mr.  Chas,  T.  Newton,  has  recognized 
a  cuttle-fishy  painted  with  dark-red  clay  on  a  light-red  dead  ground,  and 
tiro  small  hotels  of  terra-cotta  from  the  fourth  city,  in  which  a  large  cross  is 
painted  with  dark-red  clay  ; — except  also  the  small  rude  idols  of  white  marble 
on  which  the  face  of  an  mvl  is  roughly  drawn  with  black  clay ; — there  is 
no  trace  of  painting  on  any  object  ever  found  in  any  one  of  the  five  pre- 
historic cities  at  Hissarlik. 

Of  similar  goblets  found  elsewhere  I  can  only  mention  a  cup  found 
in  Zabor6wo  in  Professor  Virchow's  collection  and  another  found  at  Pilin,* 
which  have  some  resemblance  to  this  in  shape ;  but  the  difference  is  that 
the  cups  from  Zaborowo  and  Pilin  have  not  the  wide  foot  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  goblet  before  us,  as  well  as  to  all  those  found  at  Mycenae. 
Besides,  their  handles  are  much  longer. 

No.  52  represents  a  very  small  pitcher  with  one  handle;  it  has 
neither  been  covered  inside  nor  outside  with  prepared  clay,  and  is, 
therefore,  very  rude. 

No.  63. 

No.  64. 


No.  62. 

MinUlare   Pitcher. 

(H«)f  actual  aiae. 

f  Jvpch,  about  SO  ft) 


Not.  63,  64.    l<>agineot  of  a  lustrous  dark-grey  Ve»«tl.    No.  6J,  outside;  No.  64,  ioside. 
(About  1 : 4  actual  8<ae.    Depth,  60  ft.) 


"  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  70.  «  See  my  Mycenae,  No.  213,  a,  6,  p.  138. 

*  See  ID  J  Mycenae,  p.  233,  No.  343,  and  p.  350,  *  Joseph  Hampel,  Antiqmt^s  pr^istoriques  de 

No.  528.  la  Hongrie ;  Liztergom,  1877,  Plate  six.  fig.  3. 
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I  further  show  under  No.  53  the  outside,  and  under  No.  54  the  inside, 
of  a  fragment  of  a  large  hand-made  vase,  which  has  impressed  wave- 
patterns  on  both  sides. 

No.  55  is  a  fragment  of  black  terra-cotta,  probably  part  of  a  box, 
to  which  it  served  as  an  ornament ;  it  is  decorated  with  lines  and  three 
or  four  rows  of  dots,  which  are  filled  with  white  chalk.     As  appears  from 


No,  55.    Fragment  of  Terra-ootta,  perbapt  part  of  a  box,  found  on  the  primitive  rock. 
(About  half  actual  size.    Depth,  53  ft.) 

the  upper  and  the  lower  side,  and  from  the  two  perforations,  it  may 
have  been  the  setting  and  decoration  of  a  wooden  jewel-casket.  It  is 
made  with  so  much  symmetry,  and  looks  so  elegant,  that  I  at  first  thought 
it  was  of  ebony  inlaid  with  ivory. 

Of  terra-cottas  from  the  first  city  I  further  give  here,  under  Nos.  56 


-^ 


No.  5«.    Jug.    (About  I  :  4  at-.iul  size. 
Depth,  4ft  ft.) 


Ko.  57.    Jug.    (About  1 :  3  actual  siie. 
Depth,  45  ft.) 


and  57,  engravings  of  two  lustrous-black  pitchers ;  both  have  a  globular 
base,  and  have  been  put  together  from  fragments.  No.  58  represents  a 
lustrous-black  pitcher  of  terra-cotta,  with  three  female  breasts  and  incised 
linear  patterns,  which  was  found  at  a  depth  of  52  ft. 
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No.  68.    Pretty  lustrous-black  Pitcher  of  Tcrra-cotta,  with 

three  female  breasts  and  inciBed  linear  patterns. 

(Nearly  half  actual  size.    Depth,  53  ft.) 


All  the  terra-cottas  hitherto  represented  are  uninjured  by  moisture  ; 

some  others,  however,  have  become  soft  from  damp.     Thus,  for  instance, 

I  found  upon  the  rock,  at  a  depth 

of  51  i  ft.,  in  a  small  tomb-like 

recess,  formed  and  protected  by 

three  stones  26  in.  long  and  18  in. 

broad,  two  funeral  urns  of  a  very 

remarkable  form,  with  three  long 

feet,    and     filled    with     human 

ashes.    The  urns  are  hand-made, 

and   consist,  as  usual,  of  coarse 

clay,  mixed  with  silicioud  earth 

and  pounded  granite,  containing 

much   mica ;    they   have,    appa- 
rently,   been    baked    only    once 

very  imperfectly  at  an  open  fire, 

and  were  not  covered  over  with 

fine  clay  ;  nevertheless,  owing  to 

the  oxide  of  iron  contained   in 

their  clay,  they  have  a  dull  red 

colour.      They  have  suffered  so 

much  from  moisture,  that,  in  spite 

of  every  care  and  precaution,  I  could  not  get  them  out  without  breaking 

them  up  completely  ;  but  as  I  had  collected  all  the  fragments,  I  could 

easily  restore  both  of  them. 

The  accompanying  engraving, 
No.  59,  represents  the  larger  of 
the  two,  in  which  I  found  among 
the  human  ashes  the  bones  of  an 
embryo  of  six  months,  from  which 
the  entire  skeleton  has  been  re- 
stored by  my  friend,  the  cele- 
brated surgeon  Aretaeos  of  Athens, 
who  maintains  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  small  bones  was  only 
possible  on  the  supposition  that 
the  mother  had  made  a  premature 
birth  and  died  from  its  effect; 
that  her  body  was  burnt,  and  the 
unburnt  embryo  put  with  her 
ashes  into  the  funeral  urn,  where 
I  found  it. 

No.  60  is  the  engraving  of  a 
large  common  hand-made  vase 
with    two    handles,    the    original 

brick  colour  of  its  clay  having  acquired  a  brownish  hue  by  age.     No.  61 

is  a  small   hand-made  red  vase  of  a  very  curious  shape.      No.  62  is  a 

Q  2 


5u.  69.     Tripud  Urn,  containing  human  allies  and  the 

boocs  of  an  embryo.      (About  I  :  8  actual  size. 

Depth.  51*  ft) 
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hand-made   lustrous-black  bowl,  without  tubular  holes  for  suspension ; 
bowls  of  this  description  are  yery  common  in  the  first  city. 


No.  60.    Hand-made  Vase,    (About  1  :  6  actual  sise.    Depth,  49i  ft.) 

I  may  further  mention  a  hand-made  vase  of  globular  shape,  orna- 
mented with  an  incised  pattern  of  zigzag  lines,  similar  to  that  on  two 


No.  61.    Hand-made  Vase.    (About  1  :  4  actual 
size.    Depth,  50  fi.) 


No.  62.    Hand-made  lustrous-black  tiuwl.    (Abuut 
1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  46  ft.) 


vases  of  the  Stone  age  in  the  Museum  at  Copenhagen,*  with  the  difference 
that  on  this  Trojan  vase  the  zigzag  lines  are  accompanied  on  each  side 
by  a  row  of  deep  dots. 

Of  the  tcrra-cotta  whorls,  of  which  I  found  many  thousands  in  the 


«  See  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Nordiske  Otdsager^  PI.  xx.  Nos.  99  and  100. 
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debris  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cities,  I  could  collect  comparatively 
few  in  the  strata  of  the  first  and  second  cities,  and  particularly  in  that 
of  the  first,  of  which  I  am  now  treating.  Those  which  I  gathered  in  the 
first  city  are  either  unomamented,  and  in  this  case  they  have  a  uniform 
lustrous-black  colour  and  have  more  or  less  the  shape  of  a  cone  or  of  two 
cones  joined  at  the  bases  (see  Nos.  1806  and  1807),  or  they  are  ornamented 


No.«3. 


No.  61. 


No.  fi5. 


Nus.  63-M.    Whorls.    (About  1  :  4  actual  sixe.    Depth,  45  to  60  ft.) 
No.  6T.  No.  68. 


No.  70. 


Nos.  67-70.    Whorls.    (About  half  actjal  size.    Depth,  48  to  52  ft.) 

with  incisions  (see  Nos.  63-70) ;  and  in  this  case  they  are  very  flat,  and 
resemble  the  wheels  of  the  Turkish  country-carts.  Thus  a  whorl  of 
this  first  city  may  easily  be  recognized  from  among  thousands  of  others 
found  in  the  subsequent  cities. 

As  we  see  on  only  a  few  of  these  whorls  traces  that  they  have  been 
used,  I  suppose  that  they  served  as  ofierings  to  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
city,  who  may  have  had  the  character  of  Athene  Ergane,  and  may  have 
been  regarded  as  the  protecting  divinity  of  female  handiwork,  and  par- 
ticularly of  women  engaged  in  spinning  and  weaving.  That  such  a 
goddess  was  adored  in  Hium,  we  may  gather  with  all  probability  from 
the  legend  before  recorded,*  that  the  builder  of  the  city,  Hus,  was 
rewarded  by  Zeus  with  a  favourable  sign,  consisting  of  the  Palladium 
which  fell  from  heaven,  with  a  distaff  and  a  spindle  in  one  hand  and  a 
lance  in  the  other ;  for  the  distaff  and  spindle  can  probably  mean  nothing 
eke  than  the  goddess's  allegorical  character  as  Ergane,  I  am  far  from 
maintaining  that  Ilus  ever  existed,  or  that  he  might  have  founded  this 
first  city.  If  he  really  built  a  city  here,  it  would  probably  be  the  third 
in  succession ;  but  the  strange  coincidence  of  the  legend  of  Athene  with 
the  distaff,  and  the  numerous  whorls  found  here,  makes  me  think  that  the 
worship  of  Athene  Ergane  was  not  instituted  by  the  builder  of  the  third 
city,  but  that  a  goddess  of  an  identical  character,  though  probably  of  a 
different  name,  had  a  cultus  here  ages  before  the  third  city  was  built. 

The  ornamentation  on  the  whorls  is  incised,  and,  as  on  the  vases,  it 
is  filled  up  with  white  chalk  to  strike  the  eye.  I  abstain  from  discuss- 
ing whether  this  ornamentation  may  be  symbolical  or  not;  I  will  only 
say  that  the  patterns  of  the  whorls,  of  the  shape  of  those  represented 


•  Sec  p.  153. 
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under  Nos.  1817-1820,  are  found  in  the  terramare  of  Italy,  in  Lake- 
dwellings  of  the  Stone  age.  Through  the  kindness  of  my  friend.  Professor 
Giuseppe  G.  Bianconi  of  Bologna,  I  have  received  the  drawings  of  ten 
such  whorls,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Modena,  having 
been  found  in  the  terramare  of  that  district :  among  them  are  six  which 
have  the  same  ornamental  carvings  that  I  found  upon  whorls  in  my 
excavations  at  Hissarlik.  The  same  friend  has  also  sent  me  the  drawings 
of  18  similar  whorls  found  in  the  graves  of  the  cemetery  of  Villanova, 
and  now  in  the  museum  of  Count  Gozzadini  at  Bologna.  As  the  Count 
found  an  "  aes  rude  "  in  one  of  the  graves,  he  thinks  that  the  cemetery 
must  belong,  like  it,  to  the  time  of  King  Numa,  that  is,  to  about  700  B.C. ; 
De  Mortillet,^  however,  ascribes  a  much  greater  age  to  the  cemetery. 
But  at  all  events,  15  of  the  18  drawings  lying  before  me  have  a 
modern  appearance,  compared  with  the  10  whorls  in  the  Museum  of 
Modena,  or  with  the  whorls  found  at  Hissarlik,  even  in  the  latest  pre- 
historic city ;  for  not  only  the  ornamentation,  but  the  forms  also  of 
the  whorls,  are  much  more  elaborate. 

The  comparison  of  these  18  whorls  with  those  from  Hissarlik  con- 
vinces me,  therefore,  that  Count  Gozzadini  is  right  in  ascribing  no  greater 
age  to  the  cemetery  than  700  B.C.  Two  terra-cotta  whorls,  likewise  with 
incised  ornamentation,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Parma,  were  found  in 
the  terramare  of  Castione  and  Campeggine.®  From  300  to  400  terra- 
cotta whorls  were  found  in  the  Lake  habitations  of  the  Stone  age  at 
the  station  of  Moeringen  on  the  Lake  of  Bienne  in  Switzerland,*  some 
of  which  have  incised  ornamentation.  Among  these  ornamented  terra- 
cotta whorls  are  several  with  patterns  similar  to  some  of  those  found 
at  Hissarlik,  but  in  general  all  the  whorls  from  the  Lake  of  Bienne 
appear  to  be  much  more  elaborate  and  much  more  modern  than  those  of 
Hissarlik. 

A  terra-cotta  whorl  without  ornamentation  was  also  found  in  the 
cemetery  of  Zywietz  near  Oliva.^  There  are  also  a  great  many  unorna- 
mented  terra-cotta  whorls  in  the  Museum  of  Neu  Strelitz,  of  which 
Mr.  Carl  Andres  is  the  learned  keeper,  and  which  was  kindly  shown  to 
me  by  Dr.  Goetz ;  as  well  as  in  the  Museum  of  Neu  Brandenburg,  which 
was  kindly  shown  to  me  by  its  keeper,  the  high  forester  Julius  Muller, 
Senator  Gustav  Bruckner,  and  Mr.  Conrad  Siemerling ;  and  in  the  Grand 
Ducal  Antiquarium  of  Schwerin,  of  which  my  honoured  friend,  the  learned 
Miss  Amalie  Buchheim,  is  the  keeper.  But  there  are  in  all  these  three 
Museums  some  terra-cotta  whorls  in  the  form  of  discs  with  an  incised 
ornamentation,  such  as  we  find  at  Troy.  From  the  photographs  which 
Dr.  Joseph  Hampel,  the  learned  keeper  of  the  archaBological  department 
in  the  Hungarian  National  Museum  at  Buda-Pesth,  had  the  kindness  to 
send  me,  I  see  that  there  are  exhibited  in  that  museum  11  terra-cotta 
whorls,  found  in  the  excavations  at  Szihalom,  in  the  county  of  Borsod 

*  Lc  Signe  de  la  Croix,  pp.  88,  89.        ■  Jbid.        Urgescfiichte,  Plate  iii.,  fig.  8.      Professor  Vir- 

•  Ferd.  Keller,  EtablissemaiU  Lacustres,  by       chow  informs  me  that  terra-cotta  whorls  with- 
Dr.  V.  Gross,  p.  18,  PI.  xxii.  out    ornamentation    are    frequently   found    in 

'  Dr.  Lissauer,  BeitrStje  zur  vcstpreussiachen       Germany. 
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in  Hungary,  and  attributed  to  the  Stone  age.  Of  these  11  whorls, 
represented  on  Plate  x.  Nos.  22-32,  one.  No.  30,  has  an  impressed  or 
inciBed  ornamentation.^ 

The  Collection  of  Mexican  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  contains 
a  large  number  of  similar  whorls,  for  the  most  part  of  conical  shape, 
many  of  them  with  ornaments,  which  may  be  inscriptions;  but  this 
ornamentation  runs  all  round  the  cone,  and  is  not  on  its  base,  as  in  the 
whorls  of  Hissarlik.  Some  of  these  whorls  are  more  or  less  flat ;  a  few 
are  painted  blue.  So  far  as  I  know,  ornamented  terra-cotta  whorls  have 
neyer  yet  been  found  in  Greece.  Unornamented  ones,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  frequent  there.  At  Mycenae  I  found  about  300  whorls  of  stone,  and 
but  very  few  of  terra-cotta.  A  terra-cotta  whorl,  ornamented  with  an 
incised  decoration,  found  in  the  pre-historic  villages  below  three  layers 
of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes  on  the  Island  of  Thera,  is  in  the 
smidl  collection  of  antiquities  in  the  French  School  at  Athens. 

In  this  first,  as  well  as  in  all  the  four  succeeding  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik,  there  are  also  very  numerous  small  discs  of  terra-cotta,  from 
IJ  to  Sin.  in  diameter,  with  a  hole  drilled  through  the  centre.  As  they 
are  slightly  convex  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  slightly  concave,  and  as 
the  edges  are  very  rudely  cut,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  cut 
out  of  broken  pottery.  Those  of  the  first  city  have  the  pretty  lustrous 
dark-black  colour  peculiar  to  the  pottery  of  the  primitive  settlers.  There 
can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  these  discs  were  used  with  the  distaff,  in 
spinning  as  well  as  in  weaving,  as  weights  for  the  thread.^ 

Similar  discs,  with  the  same  characteristics,  proving  that  they  were 
cut  out  of  broken  pottery,  have  been  also  found  at  Szihalom  ;  two  of  them, 
exhibited  in  the  National  Hungarian  Museum,  are  represented  on  Plate  ix., 
Noe.  2  and  4  of  the  photographs  of  the  collections.  Another  such  disc, 
found  at  Magyarad,  in  the  county  of  Hont,  is  represented  under  No.  37  on 
Plate  xiii.  in  Joseph  Hampel's  AntiguUes  jprehistoriques  de  la  Hongrie. 

No.  71  is  the  fragment  of  a  very  rude  figure  of  terra-cotta.     No.  72 


tun  Tl.    R lament  of  a  rude  figure  of  Terra-cotta. 
(About  half  actual  slae.    Depth,  46  ft.) 

No.  72.    Terra-cotta  Fragment,  lustrous  red,  with 

impressed  ornamentation. 

(Actual  size.    Depth,  52  ft.) 


'  As  Dr.  Hampel  informs  me  that  the  photo-  '  I  may  here  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that 

graphic  plates  are  on  sale,  i  shall  always  refer       the  spinning-wheel  is  a  modern  invention,  com- 
to  tbem.  monly  ascribed  to  the  year  1530. 
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represents  a  perfectly  flat  bright-red  fragment  of  terra-cotta,  6  millimetres 
(about  a  quarter  of  an  inch)  thick,  which  I  found  myself,  in  the  presence 
of  M.  Burnouf,  in  the  very  lowest  debris  of  the  first  city,  and  which,  I 
think,  is  the  only  specimen  of  perfectly  baked  terra-cotta  I  ever  found  at 
Hissarlik,  except  of  course  the  large  jars,  which  are  always  thoroughly 
baked,  and  the  pottery  of  the  third  or  burnt  city,  most  of  which  has 
been  thoroughly  baked  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration.  In  fact, 
the  clay  of  the  fine  red  goblet  No.  51  is  only  4  millimetres  (about  one- 
sixth  of  an  inch)  thick,  and  yet  only  1  millimetre  of  it  is  really  baked  on 
either  side,  while  in  the  middle  there  remain  2  millimetres  of  clay  quite 
unbaked.  As  the  fragment  No.  72  is  quite  flat,  it  cannot  belong  to 
a  vase.  Professor  Rhousopoulos  suggests  that  it  may  have  belonged  to  a 
wooden  casket,  on  which  it  served  as  an  ornament.  The  ornamentation 
of  branches  and  concentric  circles  is  very  characteristic :  it  looks,  as 
Prof.  Sayce  observes  to  me,  Hittite  and  Babylonian.  This  piece  exhibits 
perhaps  the  finest  clay  I  ever  found  at  Hissarlik;  but  nevertheless^ 
when  observed  through  a  powerful  lens,  it  is  not  free  from  small  stones. 

No.  73  is  a  very  rude  flat  figure  of  marble.    I  found  about  half-a-dozen 

figures  in  this  first  city,  of  the  very  same  shape  and  fabric,  but  aU  of 

them  without  a  trace  of  any  incision.    I,  therefore,  should 

never  have  thought  them  to  be  figures  at  all,  were  it  not 

that  more  than  500,  of  nearly  the  same  flat  form — on 

many  of  which  a  bird-like  face,  female  breasts,  a  girdle, 

or  female  hair,  are  rudely  incised — were  found  by  me  in 

the   third,    fourth,  and  fifth  pre-historic  cities.      On   a 

great  many  others  the  bird's  face  is  rudely  drawn  with 

black  clay  on  the  white  figures.     It  is  therefore  highly 

probable  that  a  similar  face  had  once  been  drawn  on  all 

the  figures  on  which  it  is  not  incised,  but  that  in  the 

course  of  ages  it  has  been  eflfaced  by  the  dampness  of 

No.  n.  Rude  flat  Woi    ^^®  debns.     As  all  these  rude  figures  represent  the  same 

of  Marble.  form,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are   idols  of  a 

(About  half  actual  size.      _  1  __  ^,  ^  __  i»iii  ^i 

Depth.  60  ft)  female  goddess,  the  patron  deity  of  the  place,  whether 
she  may  have  been  called  Ate  or  Athene,  or  have  had 
any  other  name ;  nay,  there  appears  to  be  the  highest  probability  that 
all  of  them  are  copies  of  the  celebrated  primeval  Palladium,  to  which 
was  attached  the  fate  of  Troy,  and  which  was  fabled  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven  (see  p.  153). 

According  to  the  legend,  the  feet  of  this  Palladium  were  joined 
together,  and  they  could  not  possibly  be  more  joined  than  on  these  idols, 
on  which  the  whole  inferior  part  of  the  body  is  represented  as  a  hemi- 
spherical lump.  I  may  here  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  form  which 
the  ancients  commonly  gave  to  some  deities  in  the  inferior  part  of  the 
body,  as  for  instance  to  the  statues  of  Hermes,  served  to  indicate  their 
stability  in  the  place  where  they  were  preserved.  In  like  manner  Victory 
was  represented  without  wings,  when  the  idea  of  its  permanence  was  to 
be  expressed. 

Mr.   Gladstone   calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  we  find  in  Homer 
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but  one  clear  instance  of  an  image  for  religious  worship.  The  solemn 
procession  in  the  6th  Iliad  carries  the  dedicated  veil  or  robe  to  the 
temple  of  Athene  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  the  priestess  Theano 
receiyes  it^  and  deposits  it  on  the  knees  of  the  goddess  : 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  poet  imagined  the  Palladium  to  have  been  in  a 
sitting  posture,  and  of  human  form,  just  as  all  idols  were  represented  in 
his  time,  and  widely  diflferent  from  the  hideous  and  barbaric  idols  I  find 
at  Hissarlik,  even  in  the  latest  of  the  five  pre-historic  cities.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  famous  figure  of  Niobe  on  Mount  Sipylus,  which  is 
alluded  to  in  the  24th  book  of  the  IVad  (614-617),  and  which  probably 
was  originally  intended  to  represent  the  goddess  Cybele,  was  likewise  in 
a  sitting  posture.  I  readily  believe  with  Mr.  Gladstone,*  that  statues 
would  haire  been  more  mentioned  by  the  poet  had  they  been  common,  and 
that  they  were  rare  or  to  the  poet  unattractive;  probably  of  wood. 
Pausanias'  mentions  in  certain  temples  wooden  statues  of  gods  (Xoana), 
as  well  as  statues  formed  of  other  materials  (including  clay),  less  durable 
than  stone  and  marble,  or  than  bronze :  the  use  of  these  materials  pre- 
vailed especially  in  primitive  times.  Such  objects  were  called  daidcda, 
and  it  was  from  them,  Pausanias  thinks,  that  the  personal  name  Daidalos 
afterwards  arose.'  It  was  only  by  degrees  that  they  came  to  represent 
the  human  form  at  all.^  Only  by  degrees,  too,  they  assumed  the  character 
of  works  of  art.  Indeed,  if  we  survey  the  world  all  over  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  singular  to  notice  how  little  and  how  rarely  marked  religious 
worship  and  true  beauty  have  been  associated  together  in  images. 

The  idols  of  Hissarlik  are  certainly  ruder  than  the  rudest  ever  found 
in  Greece  or  elsewhere.  However  barbarous  the  idols  of  Mycenae  and 
Tiryns  may  be,  they  are  nevertheless  masterpieces  of  art  in  comparison 
with  the&e  Trojan  idols.  The  conception  of  the  human  form  as  an 
organic  whole,  a  conception  we  meet  with  at  the  very  dawn  of  creative 
Greek  art,  nowhere  appears.  "  The  Trojan  artist  began,"  as  Mr.  Newton 
ingeniously  remarks,  **  as  these  primitive  sculptures  denote,  with  some- 
thing even  more  elementary  than  Shakspeare's  manikin  made  after  supper 
out  of  a  cheeseparing ;  and  that  which  gradually  converted  this  manikin 
into  an  organic  form  was  the  instinct  of  Greek  genius  trained  and 
developed  by  the  contact  with  more  civilized  races  around,  and  imbibing 
ideas  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art  through  traflic  with  the  Phoenicians."® 


*  IL  vi.  297-303.  iKdXouv  ^ai^aXa.     ixd^ovy  8^,  ifiol  Soircti^,  »pJ- 

*  Hoimenc  SyncKrmism,  pp.  65,  foil.  rtpoy  fri  fj   Aai^aXos   6   noKofUovos   iyiv^ro 

*  Pant.  TuL  17,  §  2:  rots  ^  k^p^ois  rh  *A9iiyri(ri'  roirr^  Z\  Harepov  kieh  r&v  latldKwv 
Vx**^',  4v^a  Kol  riiUis  KarafAoBup  Hvrfi^fitr,  MuKn^rw  ytviffeai  Bokw  koX  o^k  4k  ytyrrris 
ranlSc   ^w    6^*   ir    |((ara    iwotovrro,    ffiwosy  r^Briviu  rh  6yofuu 

nrv4fMr^of,   ai  Kitpoi^  rii  iff6tya,    ^  M«X«I>  *  *  Preface   of  Siebelis  to  Pausanias;   Leipzig, 

kmrh'  r^  9^  'Ep/tf  r^  KvAAifyfy  ro6r<»p  fihv  1822,  pp.  xii.  seqq. 

krh  •Mo^r,  Wo»  ai  vtwoifif^yoy  rh  iya\fid  *  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton's   Lecture   on   the   30th 

i0raf.  April,  1874,  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 

'  Pans.  ix.  3,  §  2 :  M  rainats  toTj  ZiaWorfois  London. 
Aail«Aa  4«yrrV  iyovffiy,  tri  ol  wdXtu  rii  ^6tiya 
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No8.  74  and  75  represent  saddle-querns  of  trachyte,  of  which  the 
strata  of  debris  of  all  the  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik  contain  many 


No.  14.    Saddle-quern  of  Trachyte.    (About  1  :  G  actual 
size.    Depth.  48  to  53  ft.) 


No.  75.    Saddlc-quem  of  Trachyte.     (About  1 :  S  actaal 
size.     Depth,  48  to  53  fL) 

hundreds.  I  found  a  large  number  of  similar  saddle-querns  in  my  exca- 
vations at  Mycenae.  They  occur  sometimes,  but  rarely,  in  Silesia  and 
Saxony,  made  of  trachyte;  and  they  are,  as  my  friend  M.  Alexandre 
Bertrand,  Director  of  the  Museum  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  assures  me, 
but  very  seldom  found  in  the  Dolmens  of  France.  Another  friend,  Dr. 
Giustiniano  Nicolucci,  of  Isola  del  Liri  in  Italy,  states^  that  similar 
saddle-querns  have  also  been  found  in  the  terramare  of  the  Stone  and 
Bronze  ages  in  Italy.  A  saddle-quern  similar  to  No.  75,  but  of  mica- 
slate,  was  found  in  the  excavations  at  Magyarad,  in  the  county  of  Hont 
in  Hungary,  and  is  in  the  collection  of  B.  NyAry  Jeno.*  The  hand-mills 
found  in  Mecklenburg,  and  preserved  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Antiquarium  at 
Schwerin,  are  of  granite,  from  2  to  3  ft.  long  and  1  to  2  ft.  broad,  with 
smaller  ones  of  the  same  form  for  bruising  the  grain.  Dr.  Lisch  believes 
that  the  rudely-cut  stones  of  globular  form  (like  Nos.  80  and  81,  on 
p.  236)  were  used  as  pestles  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Trojan  saddle-querns  are  either  of  trachyte,  like  the  two  above, 
or  of  basaltic  lava,  but  by  far  the  larger  number  are  of  the  former 
material.  They  are  of  oval  form,  flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the 
other,  and  resemble  an  egg  cut  longitudinally  through  the  middle.  Their 
length  is  from  7  to  14  and  even  as  much  as  25  in. ;  the  very  long  ones  are 
usually  crooked  longitudinally ;  their  breadth  is  from  5  to  14  in.  The 
grain  was  bruised  between  the  flat  sides  of  two  of  these  querns  ;  but  only 
a  kind  of  groats  can  have  been  produced  in  this  way,  not  flour;    the 


*  Armi  ed   UtensUi  in  Pietra  delta   Troade;  •  Joseph  liKm\te\y  Antiquit^a  pr^istoriques  de 

Napoli,  1879,  p.  16.  ^  Hvngrie;  Plate  xiii.,  No.  38. 
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bruised  grain  could  not  have  been  used  for  making  bread.     In  Homer  we 
find  it  used  for  porridge,^  and  also  for  strewing  on  the  roasted  meat.* 


Nu.  76.    Impleiueni  uf  Baaalt ;  probably  *  Mortar. 
(About  1 :  6  actual  size.    l)ei>th.  48  to  S3  ft.) 


No.  11.    Pestle  of  compact  LiiAeatone. 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  4fi  to  48  ft.) 


Pliny  *  confirms  the  fact,  that  the  grain  was  merely  bruised  and  boiled  to 
pap,  or  eaten  in  form  of  dumplings  (offae). 

No.  76,  which  is  of  basaltic  lava,  has  a  globular 
cavity,  and  may  probably  have  been  used  as  a  mortar. 
The  implement  No.  77  no  doubt  served  as  a  pestle. 
Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  F.G.S.,  of  the  British  Museum,  who 
kindly  assisted  me  at  the  recommendation  of  my  friend 
Professor  Nevil  Story-Maskelyne,  late  keeper  of  the 
Mineral  Department  in  the  British  Museum,  holds  the 
pear-shaped  pestle  No.  77  to  be  compact  limestone;  its 
colour  is  greyish  mixed  with  yellow.  The  instrument 
No.  78,  which  seems  likewise  to  be  a  pestle,  is  of 
granite. 

A  mortar  of  granite  similar  to  No.  76  is  in  the 
Museum  of  St.  6ermain-en-Laye ;  it  was  found  in  Den- 
mark. M.  Bertrand  holds  it  to  have  been  used  to  break 
copper  ore  in  order  to  detach  pieces  of  it  for  making  arrow-heads. 


Ko.  18,    iiiati-uiuenl 
uf  Granite.    (Half 

actual  size. 
Depth,  46  to  48  ft.) 


»  //.  xriii.  558-560 : 
ri^Mccf  S*  iwdrtv$€r  itrh  Spiyf  SoTra  ir^yorro, 
fioin^    9'    l€p€^ayrts    fi4ycur    ifi^>€irop '     at    Si 

yvimacts 
Utwvw  4pi9ouriv  X^vK*  iU^ira  iroAA^  tAKwov, 

*  Od,  xir.  76,  77  : 


•  ff.  N.  xviii.  19 :  **  Pulte  autem,  non  pane, 
Tixisse  longo  tempore  Romanes  manifestnm, 
quoniam  inde  et  pulmentaria  hodicqne  dicuntur. 
Et  Ennius  autiquissimus  vates  obsidionis  famem 
exprimens,  oflfam  eripuisse  plorantibus  liberis 
patres  commemorat.  Et  hodie  sacra  prisca,  atque 
natalium,  pulta  fritilla  conficiuntur  ;  videturque 
tarn  puis  ignota  Gracciae  fuisse,  quam  Italiae 
polenta." 
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No.  79  represents  a  beautifully  polished  implement,  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Davies,  consists  of  haematite ;  it  was  probably  used  for  polishing 
large  terra-cotta  vessels. 


No.  79.    Implement  ol  Stone  for  poliBhing.    (aAlfactOAl 
Bize.    Depth,  45  to  50  ft.) 


No.  80.    Bound  Stone  for  brutsing  Com. 
(Half  actOAl  size.    Depth,  45  to  52  fL) 


Kudely-cut,  nearly  globular  stone  instruments,  like  Nos.  80  and  81, 
are  very  numerous  in  all  the  four  lower  pre-historic  cities;  nay,  I  do 

not  exaggerate  when  I  affirm 
^^^^-—  that    I    could    have   collected 

thousands  of  them.  They  are, 
according  to  Mr.  Davies,  of 
basaltic  lava,  granite,  quartz, 
diorite,  porphyry,  or  other 
sorts  of  stone,  and  only  in 
one  instance  of  silex. 

Similar  instruments  are 
found  in  the  cave-dwellings 
of  the  Dordogne,  as  well  as 
in  the  Dolmens  in  France ; 
and  many  specimens  of  these 
are  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  St.  Germain-en-Laye.  They 
are  very  numerous  in  the  most 
ancient  Swiss  Lake  habita- 
tions, and  particularly  in  those 
of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  where  all  of  them  are  of  hard  sandstone.  A 
number  of  rudely-cut  globular  stone  instruments,  similar  to  Nos.  80 
and  81,  were  found  in  the  excavations  at  Szihalom,  and  are  exhibited  in 
the  National  Hungarian  Museum  at  Buda-Pesth.®  In  the  opinion  of  my 
friend,  Professor  Ludwig  Lindenschmit,  founds:  and  director  of  the 
celebrated  Museum  of  Mainz,  these  implements  were  the  most  ancient 


No.  81.    Bound  Stone  for  bruising  Cum.    (Half  actual  idze. 
Depth,  45  U>  52  it.) 


'  See  Plate  x.,  Nos.  52-54,  57-60  of    the  photographs  of  the  Natioxkal  Hungarian  MuMum  at 
Buda-Pesth. 
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millstones  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  were  employed  for  bruising  the  grain 
on  the  plates  of  sandstone  which  abound  in  the  Lake  habitations.^ 

The  same  rudely-cut  round  stones  occur  also  in  the  pre-historic 
villages  in  Thera.**  Professor  Yirchow,  M.  Burnouf,  and  Dr.  Nicolucci  ^ 
concur  in  Professor  Lindenschmit's  opinion,  that  they  served  for  bruising 
grain  or  other  substances. 

Not  less  abundant  than  the  round  corn-bruisers  are  implements  more 
or  less  in  the  form  of  Nos.  82  and  83,  which  are  of  diorite,  and  represent 


No.  »'i      Siooe  in&trument  Tor  braising  or  polishing. 
(Half  actual  oize.    Depth, 45  to  50  ft.) 


No,  84.    Stone  Implement,  with  a  furrow  running 
lengthwibe  round.    (Half  actual  slac 
J^opth,  45  to  50  ft.) 


Ko.  83.    Rude  Stooe  Uammer.    (Ualf  actual  size. 
Depth,  45  to  60  it.) 


No.  85.    Axe  of  Diorite.     (I^alf  actual  size. 
Depth,  4S  to  48  n.) 


^  L.  Ludenschmit,  Die  VaterlancUschen  Alter* 
tkumer,  pp.  172,  173,  178,  and  Plate  xxtii. 
No.  a. 


•  See  the  small  collection  of  Thera  antiquities 
in  the  French  School  at  Athens. 

•  Dr.  G.  Nicolucci,  Armi  ed  Utensili  in  Fietra 
delta  Trodde,  pp.  IB,  17. 
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two  of  the  best  specimens.  Instruments  like  No.  82  may  probably  have 
served,  as  Nicolucci  suggests,  for  smoothing  the  clay  of  the  large  vases, 
perhaps  also  for  crushing  the  coarse  particles  contained  in  the  clay,  or  for 
bruising  the  granite,  with  which  the  latter  was  mixed.  No.  83  is  a  rude 
primitive  hammer,  both  ends  of  which  are  much  worn  down,  and  testify  to 
the  long  use  which  has  been  made  of  it.  From  its  large  size  and  heavy 
weight  we  are  induced  to  think  that  it  was  merely  grasped  by  the  hand, 
and  could  not  have  been  fastened  in  a  cloven  wood  handle.  I  repeat 
that  these  are  two  of  the  best  specimens,  for  there  are  in  the  first  four 
pre-historic  cities  thousands  of  similar  but  far  ruder  implements,  of 
diorite,  granite,  silicious  rock,  Tiomblende,  gneiss,  and  other  sorts  of 
stone. 

No.  84  is  an  implement  of  granite,  of  oval  form,  with  a  deep  furrow 
running  lengthwise  round  it.  It  resembles  a  stone  implement  found  in 
Denmark  which  is  in  the  Museum  of  Copenhagen,  and  is  represented  in 
J.  J.  A.  Worsaae's  Nordiske  Oldsager,  PI.  xviii.  No.  87,  among  the  objects 
of  the  Stone  age.  These  objects  appear  to  have  served  as  weights  for 
looms  or  fishing-nets. 

I  now  come  to  the  axes  or  celis,^^  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
more  than  500  in  the  first  four  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik. 

Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  who  examined  them  carefully,  declares  them  to 
consist  of  blue  serpentinous  rock,  green  gabbro-rock,  black  slaty  rock, 
dark-green  hornstone,  black  or  grey  diorite,  jadeite  and  jade  (nephrite). 
Of  the  five  celts  of  the  first  city  of  which  I  here  give  the  engravings, 
No.  85  consists  of  black  diorite ;  No.  88,  of  jadeite ;  Nos.  86,  87,  and  89, 
of  jade  (nephrite). 

Xo.  R9. 

„     „^  No.  88. 

No.  87. 

No.  86.  ~ 


Nos.  86-89.    Axes  of  Jadeite  and  Jade  (Nephrite).    (About  half  aaual  size.    Depth,  about  46  to  62  ft) 

"  The  axe  was,"  as  my  honoured  friend  the  celebrated  anthropo- 
logist. Sir  J.  Lubbock,  rightly  remarks,^  "  pre-eminently  the  implement  of 
antiquity.  It  was  used  in  war  and  in  the  chase,  as  well  as  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  great  numbers  of  celts  have  been  found  in  the  Lake- 
dwellings  at  Wangen  (Lake  of  Constance)  and  Concise  (Lake  of  Neuf- 


"  Readers    not    conversant   with   archaeology  The  usual  derivation  given  is  a  coelandoy  and  it  is 

may  be  informed  that  this  word  is  not  derived  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  coclum.     The  first 

from  the  Celtic  people,  but  from  ccttis, "  a  chisel."  use  of  the  term  that  I  have  met  with,  as  applied 

"This    word,   however,"    as    Mr.    John    Evans  to  antiquities,  is  in  Beger*s  Thesaurus  Branden- 

( Ancient  Stone  Implements  of  Great  Britain, 'p.bO)  burgicus  (vol.  iii.  p.  418),  1696,  where  a  broiixe 

observes,  "  is  an  Aira(  Xty6iiivov  in  this  sense,  celt,  adapted  for  insertion  in  its  haft,  is  described 

being  only  found  in  the  Vulgate  translation  of  under  the  name  of  Ceites,** 
Job,  chap.  xix.  v.  24.     It  also  occurs  in  a  quota-  *  Pre-historic  Times;  London,  187P,  4th  edit, 

tion  of  the  passage  by  St.  Jerome,  in  his  Episi.  ad  pp.  95-97  and  194. 
Pammachinm.     (See  Athen(pum^  June  11,  1870.) 
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chatel).  With  a  few  exceptions  they  were  small,  especially  when  compared 
with  the  magnificent  specimens  from  Denmark;  in  length  they  varied 
from  one  to  six  inches,  while  the  cutting  edge  had  generally  a  width  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  lines." 

This  is  also  the  usual  proportion  of  the  axes  at  Hissarlik,  but  there 
are  a  few  whose  cutting  edge,  like  that  of  No.  87,  is  only  about  four 
and  a  half  lines.     The  manner  in  which  these  axes  were  made  is  de- 
scribed  in    a   masterly  way    by   Sir    John   Lubbock:^ — "After    having 
chosen  a  stone,  the  first  step  was  to  reduce  it  by  blows  with  a  hammer 
to  a  suitable  size.     Then  grooves  were  made  artificially,  which   must 
have   been   a   very   tedious  and   difficult   operation,    when    flint   knives, 
sand,  and   water  were  the  only  available  instruments.     Having  carried 
the   grooves   to   the   required   depth,   the  projecting  portions   were   re- 
moved by  a  skilful  blow  with  a  hammer,  and  the  implement  was  then 
sharpened  and  polished  on  blocks  of  sandstone.      The  axes   were   then 
fastened  into  the  handles.     To  us,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  use  of 
metals,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  such  things  were  ever  made  use 
of;    we  know,  however,  that  many  savages  of  the  present  day  have  no 
better  tools.     Yet  with  axes  such  as  these,  and  generally  with  the  assist- 
ance of  fire,  they  will  cut  down  large  trees  and  hollow  them  out  into 
canoes.     The  piles  used  in  the  Swiss  Stone  age  Lake-habitations  were 
evidently,  from  the  marks  of  the  cuts  on  them,  prepared  with  the  help  of 
stone  axes ;  and  in  tl^e  Danish  peat-bogs,  several  trees  have  been  found 
with  the  marks  of  stone  axes  and  of  fire  upon  them ;  and  in  one  or  two 
cases,  stone  celts  have  even  been  found  lying  at  the  side.     In  the  exca- 
vations known  as  Grimes*  Graves,  again,  a  basalt  hatchet  was  found, 
which  had   evidently  been  used  for   excavating   the  gallery,  as   shown 
by    the   marks   still   distinctly   visible   on   the   walls.     One  use   of  the 
American  tomahawk  was   to  crush   bones  for  the  sake  of  the   marrow ; 
and  it  is  most  probable  that   the   ancient   stone   axes   also   served   the 
same   purpose.     In  many  cases  the  axes   themselves  bear  ample  marks 
of  long-continued  use.     That  they  were  also  weapons  of  war  is  probable, 
not  only  on  d  priori  grounds,  but  also  because  they  have  frequently  been 
found  in  the  graves  of  chiefs,  associated  with  bronze  daggers.     About  the 
year  1809,  a  large  cairn  in  Eircudbrightshire,  popularly  supposed  to  be 
the  tomb  of  a  King  Aldus  M*Galdus,  was  removed  by  a  farmer.    When 
the  cairn  had  been  removed,  the  workmen  came  to  a  stone  coffin  of  very 
rude  workmanship,  and,  on  removing  the  lid,  they  found  the  skeleton  of  a 
man  of  uncommon  size.     The  bones  were  in  such  a  state  of  decomposition, 
that  the  ribs  and  vertebrae  crumbled  into  dust  on  attempting  to  lift  them. 
The  remaining  bones,  being  less  decayed,  were  taken  out,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  one  of  the  arms  had  been   almost  separated  from   the 
shoulder  by  a  stroke  of  a  stone  axe,  and  that  a  fragment  of  the  axe  still 
remained  in  the  bone.     The  axe  was  of  greenstone,  a  material  which  does 
not  occur  in   this  part  of  Scotland.      There  were  also  found  with  the 
skeleton  a  ball  of  flint,  about  3  in.  in  diameter,  which  was  perfectly  round 

«  Prehistoric  Timrs ;  London,  1878,  4th  edit.  pp.  95-97  and  194. 
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and  highly  polished,  and  the  head  of  an  arrow,  also  flint,  but  not  a  particle 
of  any  metallic  substance.  We  know  also  the  North  American  stone  axe 
or  tomahawk  served  not  merely  as  an  implement,  but  also  as  a  weapon, 
being  used  both  in  the  hand  and  also  as  a  missile." 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Professor  H.  Fischer  of  Freiburg,  for 
the  discovery  that  I  have  thirteen  axes  of  jade  in  my  Trojan  collection. 
Having  read  in  my  former  publication  ^  that  I  had  found  axes  of  very 
hard  transparent  greenstone,  he  insisted  upon  my  getting  them  carefully 
examined.  Professor  Maskelyne,  to  whom  I  applied,  was  good  enough  to 
have  the  specific  gravities  of  the  diflferent  specimens  determined  for  me 
in  the  usual  way ;  namely,  by  weighing  them  successively  in  air  and  in 
water,  so  as  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  stone  to  that  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  water.  This  was  done  by  his  assistant,  Mr.  Thomas  Davies. 
The  result  was  that  the  specific  gravity  of  twelve  of  my  green  transparent 
axes  and  of  one  white  transparent  axe  lies  between  2*91  and  2'99,  and  that, 
consequently,  all  thirteen  are  of  jade  (nephrite).  Mr.  Davies  remarked  to 
me  at  the  same  time  that,  "  in  association  with  the  implements  or  arms 
of  jade  found  in  Brittany,  some  turquoise  beads  have  been  discovered.* 
This  mineral  is  not  at  present  found  in  situ  in  Europe,  and  thus  we  have 
here  additional  evidence  of  the  probability  of  these  substances  having 
been  procured  from  Eastern  countries." 

Professor  Maskelyne  writes  to  me :  "  Now  I  tell  you  that  your  thirteen 

Hissarlik  jade  implements  are  to  me  of  the  highest  interest.    They  are 

so  for  the  reason  that  now  for  the  first  time  have  I  seen  true  white  jade 

as  the  material  of  a  stone  implement,  and  that  too  in  association  with  the 

regular  green  jade,  which  is  not  so  rare  a  material.*     This  is  interesting ; 

and  so  is   the   Hissarlik  locality,   altogether   apart  from    the   Homeric 

bearings  of  it,  and 

*  Immortal  dreams  that  could  bc^ile 
The  blind  old  man  of  Scio  rocky  isle.' 

The  presence  of  the  white  jade  is  interesting  as  pointing  to  the  locality 
whence  it  came ;  its  association  with  its  green  brother  is  interesting  as 
helping  to  confirm  this  indication.  In  fact,  it  is  a  very  great  probability 
that  the  Eiien-lun  mountains  produced  the  mineral  of  which  these 
implements  are  made,  and  that  they  came  from  Ehotan  by  a  process  of 
primeval  barter,  that  must  have  nursed  a  trade  capable  of  moving  onward 
over  the  *  roof  of  the  world '  perhaps,  or  less  probably  by  Cashmere, 
Afghanistan,  and  Persia,  into  the  heart  of  Europe.  If  the  Pamir  and  the 
region  north  of  the  Hindoo  Kush  was  the  route,  this  primitive  stream  of 
commerce  may  have  flowed  along  the  course  of  the  Oxus  before  that  great 
artery  of  carrying  power  had  become  diverted  by  the  geological  upheaval 
of  Northern  Persia  from  its  old  course  to  the  Caspian.  I  have  always 
wondered  why  jade  ceased  to  be  a  prized  material  and  an  article  of  com- 
merce so  soon  as  civilization  laid  hold  of  our  race.     The  Assyrians  and 


*  Troy  and  its  Remains^  p.  21.  mariaker  in  Morbihan,  Brittany. 

•  For  example,  the  pendant  of  a  necklace  *  Professor  Maskelyne  informs  me  that  he  has 
made  of  callals  (turquoise)  found  in  a  Dolmen  since  met  with  another  celt  of  white  jade  (io 
called   "  Mancer-H'ro«k,"   in   the   locality  Loc-  Mr.  Franks's  hands),  found  in  Crete. 
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Egyptians  hardly,  if  the  latter  at  all,  knew  jade.  Yet  jade  implements 
have  been  dug  up  in  Mesopotamia  of  primeval  type,  and  the  commerce 
that  transported  these  implements  in  far  distant  times  bore  them  as  far 
as  Brittany.  The  Assyrians  and  the  Egyptians,  like  all  other  peoples, 
have  valned  green  stones.  Green  jasper  and  Amazon  stone,  and  even 
plasma,  were  known  and  appreciated ;  why  not  then  jade  also  ?  My  answer 
wonld  be,  that  they  could  not  get  it.  Unlike  the  Chinese,  who  have 
always  kept  it  in  honour  because  they  had  it  at  their  gate,  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  and  Egyptian  artists  did  not  know  jade,  or  only  knew  it  as  coming 
accidentally  to  hand,  perhaps  as  the  material  of  a  pre-historic  weapon.* 
We  need  to  know  more  than  we  do  of  the  pre-historic  movements  of  the 
human  race,  to  be  able  to  say  whether  the  region  of  the  Pamir  and  of 
Eastern  Turkestan  was  once  more  densely  peopled,  was  in  fact  more 
habitable,  than  to-day  is  the  case ;  but  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
that  a  geological  change  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  disappearance  of  jade 
from  among  the  valued  materials  of  the  archaic,  the  ancient,  and  the 
medieval  ages,  down  to  within  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  years 
from  this  time.  If  the  upheaval  of  the  regions,  along  which  this  com- 
merce flowed,  has  rendered  them  less  habitable,  has  planted  deserts 
where  once  men  dwelt  with  flocks,  has  made  regions  of  ice  where  once 
winter  was  endurable,— has,  finally,  diverted  from  its  course  a  great  river, 
that  bore  a  commerce,  or  at  least  fertilized  the  route  of  a  commerce, — 
there  may  be  an  explanation  of  the  drying  up  of  the  stream  of  that 
commerce  itself. 

"  The  Hissarlik  locality  for  such  an  interesting  find  of  so  many  and 
such  beautiful  jade  implements  has. an  interest  also  -in  this,  that  the 
geographical  importance  of  the  Hellespont,  as  the  Bridge  from  Asia  to 
Europe,  seems  to  have  brought  to  that  spot  the  opportunity  of  selection 
and  an  abundance  of  material.  I  am  writing  to  you  perhaps  some  dreams 
more  dreamy,  you  will  think  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  dreams  I  wrote  of 
in  my  first  page.  At  any  rate,  while  you  are  giving  realistic  life  to  the 
ancient  tale  of  Troy,  strive  to  do  something,  too,  for  this  more  venerable 
witness  to  the  brotherhood  and  the  intercommunication  of  the  human  race 
in  the  age  rather  of  Kronos  than  of  Zeus.  Was  it  the  jade-stone  that 
Kronos  swallowed?" 

Professor  Fischer  writes  to  me,  that  "  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes 
jade  (nephrite)  axes  only  occur  in  South  Italy  (Calabria),  in  the  Lake- 
dwellings  of  Switzerland  and  the  Lake  of  Constance,  the  Lake  of  Stam- 
berg  near  Munich,  and  the  ancient  settlement  of  Blasingen  (between 
Freiburg  and  Basel,  and  therefore  far  from  Lake-dwellings);  further  a 
small  chisel  of  jade  (nephrite)  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  district 
of  Nordlingen."  He  adds  that  "  Professor  Damour,  who  made  most  active 
researches  in  France,  could  discover  there  only  one  jade  (nephrite)  axe, 
of  which  the  locality  where  it  was  found  is  unknown ;    it  was  sold  in 


'With    reference    to    this  remark    ot   Prof.  togetherwith  weapons  and  armour  of  bronze,  and 

Jfwkeljne,   I  maj  mention  that,  according  to  works  of  art  in  gold  and  silver,  from  the  highly 

Bnigscb-Bej,  battie-axes  with  sUme  heads  were  civilized  states  of  Western  Asia.   (Hist  of  Egypt, 

%m*m%  the  «poiU  bronght  home  by  Thutmes  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  405,  Engl,  trans.,  2nd  ed.) 
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Bheims,  and  the  quality  of  the  jade  resembles  that  of  the  Swiss  Lake- 
dwellings." 

Professor  Fischer  is  amazed  at  hearing  that  among  my  thirteen  His- 
sarlik  jade  axes  there  is  a  white  one,'  for  he  had  as  yet  only  seen  axes  of 
green  jade;  he  knows  raw  white  jade  abundantly  from  Turkestan  (at 
least,  yellowish,  greyish,  and  greenish  white),  besides  perfectly  white 
from  China ;  but  no  trace  of  axes  was  discovered  by  the  travellers  of  his 
acquaintance  who  explored  the  jade  quarries  of  Turkestan.  The  Siberian 
jade  has  a  bright  grass-green  colour ;  the  New  Zealand  jade  for  the  most 
part  a  more  dark  green  colour.  There  is  besides  a  very  dark  green  jade 
in  Asia,  which  must  be  native  somewhere  in  Asia  (perhaps  in  Turkestan), 
and  of  which  Timur's  tombstone  in  Samarkand  is  made.  Professor 
Fischer  received  fragments  of  the  latter  from  the  late  Professor  Barbot 
de  Marny  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  knocked  them  off  with  his  own  hand  in 
the  mosque,  of  course  at  the  danger  of  his  life. 

Professor  Fischer  says  in  conclusion  that  my  thirteen  Hissarlik  jade 
axes  come  from  the  farthest  eastern  point  at  which  polished  jade  axes 
have  been  found,  and  expresses  the  wish  that  before  the  end  of  his  life 
the  fortune  might  be  allotted  to  him  of  finding  out  what  people  brought 
them  to  Europe.® 


'  This  white  jade  axe,  of  which  I  shaU  have 
to  speak  later  on,  was  found  at  a  depth  of  6}  ft. 
below  the  surface,  and  must  therefore  belong  to 
the  latest  pre-historic  city  of  Hissarlik ;  for  in 
the  subsequent  settlement,  which  from  the  pot- 
tery I  hold  to  be  an  ancient  Lydian  one,  I  never 
found  stone  implements. 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Daries  kindly  gave  me  the 
following  note,  which  he  had  communicated  to 
the  translator  of  Keller's  Lake  Dwellings^  and 
which  appeared  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second 
edition  of  that  work  issued  by  Messrs.  Longmans. 
It  has  been  reproduced  in  the  Geological  Maga-- 
xine.  Decade  II.  vol.  v.  No.  4,  April  1878.  I 
deem  it  too  interesting  not  to  give  it  here. 

"Note    on    *Jadeite*     and    *Jade.'      By 

Thomas  Da  vies,  F.G.S. 

"  Jadeite  (Damour). 

"  Specific  gravity,  3-28  to  3*4 ;  hardness,  6*5 
to  7.  Colours  milky-white,  with  bright  green 
veins  and  splotches,  greenish-grey,  bluish-grey, 
clear  grey  and  translucent  as  chalcedony,  orange- 
yellow,  smoky-green  passing  to  black,  apple- 
green,  sometimes  emerald-green,  all  the  green 
tints  as  a  rule  much  brighter  than  in  the  Ori- 
ental jade,  also,  but  rarely,  of  violet  shades. 
Texture  from  compact  to  cry pto-cry stall ine,  and 
distinctly  crystalline,  sometimes  coai*sely  so; 
fibro-lamellnr,  opaque  to  translucent  and  some- 
times transparent. 

**Thin  splinters  will  fuse  in  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp.  Damour,  from  analyses  made  by 
him,  suggests  its  affinities  to  the  epidotes. 

^^  Localities. — Central  Asia,  and  particularly 
China;  also  as  articles  worked  by  the  Aztecs, 
Mexico. 


**  Oriental  Jade  (Damour). 

" Specific  gravity,  2-96  to  306 ;  hardness^  5*5 
to  6*5.  Colours  white  and  white  variously  tinted, 
greenish-grey,  many  shades  of  green.  Texture 
mostly  compact,  rarely  crypto-crystalline. 

**  Found  chiefly  in  Central  Asia,  particularly 
in  China  and  on  its  borders.  Also  in  New  Zea- 
land and  the  Pacific  Islands  generally. 

'*  Specific  gravity  of  upwards  of  100  spedmens 
from  New  2^1and  determined  by  myself  have 
been  within  the  limits  of  3*00  to  3-02,  by  far 
the  larger  number  giving  3'01. 

"Oceanic  Jade  (Damour). 

**  Specific  gravity,  3*18 ;  hardness,  5*5  to  6*5. 
Of  this  variety  I  possess  no  personal  experience, 
the  large  number  of  objects  of  jade  which  have 
come  under  my  observation  not  having  yielded 
me  one  example.  Damour,  however,  who  exa- 
mined four  specimens,  states  that  in  its  aspect 
and  general  characters — with  the  exception  of 
its  density — it  much  resembles  the  Oriental  jade. 
It,  however,  possesses  a  somewhat  silky  lustre, 
due  to  exceedingly  delicate  fibres  which  traverse 
the  mass.  I  have  met  with  this  structure  fre- 
quently however  in  the  jade  firom  New  Zealand, 
which  possessed  the  density  of  3-01.  From  an 
analysis  Damour  refers  it  to  the  pyroxene  group, 
whereas  the  Oriental  is  referable  to  hornblende. 
Vars.  Tremolite  or  Actinolite. 

"  Found  in  New  Caledonia  and  Marquise  Island, 
Pacific. 

"None  of  these  minerals  to  my  knowledge 
have  been  met  with  in  situ  in  Europe,  though 
the  British  Museum  possesses  a  fragment  of 
nnworked  Oriental  jade  purporting  to  have  been 
found  in  Turkey  " — probably,  as  Mr.  Maskelyne 
suggests,  an  error  for  Turkestan. 
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The  mineralogist,  Professor  Ferd.  Koemer  of  Breslau,  writes  to 
me  that  "  in  the  choice  of  the  material  for  stone  weapons,  particularly 
stone  axes,  the  tenacity  of  the  stone  was  more  decisive  than  its  hard- 
ness, and  that  consequently  jade  (nephrite),  diorite,  and  serpentine 
were  chosen  hy  preference.  In  Silesia  and  in  other  parts  of  Germany, 
diorite  and  serpentine  were  by  preference  the  material  for  stone  axes. 
Serpentine  has  no  great  hardness,  but  it  is  solid,  and  it  does  not 
break  into  splinters  when  struck  upon.  Jade  (nephrite)  is  the  most 
tenacious  of  all  stones.  Even  with  very  heavy  hammers  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  crush  pieces  of  it.  For  this  reason  jade  (nephrite)  and  the 
nearly  related  jadeite  were  the  most  appreciated  material  in  pre-historic 
times." 

Professor  Maskelyne  adds:  "Jade  being  so  exceedingly  tough,  the 
axes  must  have  been  cut  with  the  assistance  of  emery.  Jade  may  be 
approximately  described  as  amorphous  or  uncrystallized  hornblende,  which 
is  a  magnesium  and  calcium  silicate." 

According  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,*  Professor  von  Fellenberg  states 
that  jade  (nephrite)  and  jadeite  are  found  only  in  Central  Asia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  America.^®  In  another  passage  "  Sir  John  Lubbock 
informs  us  that  in  the  great  tumulus  called  Mont  St.  Michel,  at  Carnac 
in  Brittany,  there  were  found,  besides  a  large  number  of  other  stone 
axes,  eleven  jade  celts,  and  110  beads,  mostly  of  callais,  but  no  trace 
of  metal. 

Of  my  thirteen  jade  axes  only  the  three  represented  under  Nos.  86,  87, 
and  89,  were  found  in  the  first  city ;  No.  88,  which  has  been  engraved 
with  them,  is  of  jadeite,  and  belongs  also  to  this  first  city.  To  those  who 
wish  to  know  more  of  jade  (nephrite)  I  recommend  Prof.  Fischer's  cele- 
brated work.^ 

There  also  frequently  occurs  in  the  four  lower  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik  a  curious  implement  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  as  the  axes,  and 
of  the  same  shape,  with  the  sole  difference  that  at  the 
lower  end,  where  the  edge  ought  to  be,  it  is  blunt, 
perfectly  smooth,  and  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch 
thick.  Such  an  implement,  found  at  a  depth  of  46  ft., 
is  represented  by  No.  90.  Mr.  Davies,  who  examined 
it,  finds  it  to  be  of  diorite.  These  implements,  which 
are  rarely  found  elsewhere,  are,  as  Professor  Virchow 
of  Berlin  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks  of  the  British  Museum     ^   „,.  ^  .     ^ 

No.  90.  Curious  Stone 

believe,  thought  to  have  been  used  as  polishers.  implement.  (Nearly 

Axes  are  found  in  nearly  all  countries,  and  are  almost  DepthlTe  fto 

everywhere  of  nearly  the  same  shape.^ 


•  Pre-historic  Times,  p.  82.  ihrer  urgcschichtlichcn  und  ethnographischen  Be- 

"  Professor  Virchow  observes  to  me  that  jade  deutung  ;  Stuttgart,  1875. 

(nephrite)    has    nerer    been    foand    in    South  *  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge j  No. 

Am«rica  in  a  natural  state,  but  only  worked  out  287,  Washington,  1876 ;  the  Arch.  Coll.  of  the 

into  in]pl«inenta.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum^  p.  17. 

"  Fre-historic  Times,  p.  167.  Idem,  No.  259,  Kxplor.  of  Aboriginal  Remains  of 

'  Ucinrich  Fischer,  Nephrit  und  Jadeit  nach  Tennessee,  pp.  51  and  142.     See  further  Arc/iivos 

Aren  nuneralogiachen  Eigenschaftcn,  sowie  nach  do  Museu   Nacional  do  JRio  de  Janeiro,  Rio  de 
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Under  Nob.  91  and  92  I  represent  two  well-polished  perforated  axes 
found  in  the  first  city,  of  which  the  former,  according  to  Mr.  Davies,  is  of 


No  9i. 


Vo.  91. 


No«.  91 ,  92.    Ttro  rolbOied  perforated  Axes.    (  A  bout  half  acliuil  slxe.    Depth,  45  to  62  ft.) 

haematite,  the  latter  of  porphyry.  Similar  perforated  axes,  either  with 
two  sharp  edges,  or  with  only  one,  like  No.  92,  occur  in  all  the  four 
lowest  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik.  Mr.  Davies,  who  examined  a 
number  of  them,  found  them  to  consist  of  diorite,  porphyry,  silicious 
rock,  haematite,  hornblende,  gneiss,  crystalline  limestone,  blue  serpentine, 
gabbro-rock,  &c.  Whence  the  pre-historic  peoples  of  Hissarlik  obtained 
all  these  varieties  of  stones,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out.  Diorite  they 
may  have  got  from  the  valley  of  the  Bhodius,  where,  as  Mr.  Calvert 
informs  me,  it  is  plentiful. 

Like  the  axes  described  above,  these  perforated  axes  were  evidently 
used  for  domestic  purposes  as  well  as  for  battle-axes.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  the  Swiss  Lake-habitations ;  in  fact,  no  entire  specimens 
have  ever  been  found  there.  The  two  halves  of  such  an  axe,  which 
Lindenschmit  ^  represents,  were  found  in  the  Lake-dwellings  at  the 
station  of  Wangen,  in  the  Lake  of  Constance.  The  same  author  also 
represents  entire  perforated  axes  of  basalt  and  serpentine,*  one  of  which 
was  found  at  Linz,  the  other  at  HohenzoUern.  Similar  perforated  axes 
are  also  found  in  Denmark,  in  the  settlements  of  the  Stone  age,  as  well 
as  in  England,  Germany,  Livonia,  Courland,  &c.*  Two  axes  like  No.  92 
were  found  by  Professor  Yirchow  in  the  pre-historic  graveyard  at 
Zabor6wo  and  are  preserved  in  his  collection.     They  are  very  plentiful 


Janeiro,  1876,  PI.  i. ;  Joseph  Hampel,  AntiquiUi 
pr^istonquies  de  la  Hongrie,  Plate  iii.  For  the 
stone  axes  found  at  Szihalom,  see  PI.  x.  of  the 
photographs  taken  of  the  objects  exhibited  in 
the  National  Hungarian  Museum.  Similar  stone 
axes  are  contained  in  all  the  collections  of  pre- 
hibtoric  antiquities ;  I  shall  therefore  not  quote 


more  of  them  here. 

'  Die  Vat€rlandi8chen  Alterthumgr^  PI.  xxvii., 
Nos.  12  and  13. 

*  Ibid.,  PI.  xliii.,  Nos.  3  and  11. 

*  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Ncrdiske  Oldsager,  PI.  xiii. 
John  Evans,  The  Ancient  Stone  Implements; 
London,  1872,  jip.  75,  129,  163,  164. 
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in  Hungary.*  Professor  Koemer  asks  me  if  the  pre-historic  peoples  of 
Hissarlik  knew  of  the  emery  of  Naxos,  as  quartz  (silicious  rock),  onyx, 
corneol,  &c.,  cannot  be  polished  without  emery.  Professor  Sayce  remarks 
to  me  that  emery  is  also  found  in  the  Giimush  Dagh,  the  range  of  moun- 
tains which  runs  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Maeander  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Lydia. 

Ab  to  the  perforations,  my  friend  Mr.  John  Evans  is  of  opinion  that 
they  were  drilled  with  a  stick  by  means  of  sand;  whilst  Professor 
Maskelyne  holds  that  the  hard  stones  were  probably  perforated  with  a 
drill  of  bronze  or  stone,  or  even  perhaps  of  wood,  worked  by  a  bow.  This, 
fed  with  emery  and  water,  would  gradually  bore  a  hole.  Professor  Yirchow 
obeerres  to  me  that  experiments  made  in  drilling  with  a  stick  by  means 
of  sand  have  repeatedly  been  made  with  perfect  success. 

That  the  perforating  of  the  hard  stones  was  an  exceedingly  diflScult 
operation  for  the  pre-historic  inhabitants  of  Hissarlik,  could  not  be 
better  proved  than  by  the  great  number  of.  hammers,  and  in  a  few 
instances  also  axes,  in  which  the  operation  of  boring  had  been  commenced 
on  both  sides  (sometimes  on  one  side  only),  but  was  abandoned  when  a 
hole  had  been  bored  the  depth  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch.  In  several 
instances  the  operation  of  boring  had  been  merely  begun,  and  was  aban- 
doned when  the  holes  were  only  a  line  or  two  deep.  But  nearly  all  the 
hammers  of  this  kind  were  found  in  the  debris  of  the  third  and  fourth 
pre-historic  cities.  In  the  first  city,  which  now  occupies  us,  only  one 
hammer  of  a  whitish  limestone  was  found,  in  which  the  boring  had  been 
commenced  but  abandoned.  Similar  hammers,  in  which  the  drilling  of 
holes  had  been  commenced  and  abandoned,  are  found  in  Denmark  in  the 
settlements  of  the  Stone  age;'  they  are  also,  as  Professor  Virchow 
informs  me,  frequently  found  in  Germany,  and  he  has  one  from  Zaborowo 
in  his  own  collection.  They  are  further  found  in  Hungary*  and 
England.* 

Lindenschmit  *  says  :  "  The  rarity,  nay  the  absence,  of  entire  specimens 
of  completely  perforated  axes  (in  the  Swiss  Lake-dwellings)  may  perhaps 
be  rather  explained  by  the  supposition,  that  they  were  used  chiefly 
as  arms,  which,  on  the  destruction  of  the  settlement  at  the  hands  of 
warriors,  must  have  disappeared,  either  with  them  in  the  battle  itself,  or 
on  their  return  to  the  forests." 

Under  Nos.  93-98  I  give  engravings  of  double-edged  saws  of  white 
and  brown  flint  or  chalcedony.  They  consist  of  flat,  sharp,  indented  pieces 
of  these  kinds  of  stone.  Those  of  which  one  side  only  is  indented,  as  in 
No.  96,  were  inserted  into  pieces  of  wood  or  of  staghorn  and  cemented 
with  pitch,  of  which  traces  still  remain  on  one  or  two  specimens ;  but 
that  the  double-edged  saws  were  inserted  in  a  like  manner  appears 
improbable.     They  seem  to  have  been  used  for  sawing  bones.     Similar 


•  Jo«.  Hainpel,  AntiqvitA  prOustoriques  de  la  No.  33. 

H<mgne,   PI-  iv. ;   al»  tee  PI.  x.  of  the  photo-  •  Jowph  Hampcl,  Antiquites  prehisioriques  de 

rnpha  of  the  National  Hungarian  Muaenm,  Nob.  la  Hongrie,  PI.  iy.  Nos.  3,  4,  6. 

««  67   representing  the  finds  at  Szihalom.  •  John  Evan*,  Stone  Imptementat  pp.  217,  218. 

^  J.' J.  A.  Wowaae,  Nordake  Oldsager,  PI.  xii.  •  Die  Vaterldndischen  AlterthUmer,  p.  179. 
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flint  saws  are  found  in  the  cave-dwellings  in  the  Dordogne;  some  are 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye ;  they  are  also  found 


No.  96. 


No.  96. 


No.  »7. 


No.  98. 


No.  93. 


No.  91. 


Nog.  93-88.    Single  and  double-edged  Saws  of  Flint  or  Ghaloedony.    (Nearly  2 : 3  actual  sixe.    Depth,  46  to  5a  ft.) 

in  the  Swiss  Lake-habitations  of  the  Stone  age.^  Two  such  saw-knives 
were  found  at  Bethsaur  near  Bethlehem,  and  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  I  also  noticed  other  saws  of  the  same  kind  found  in 
India,  in  the  Collection  of  Indian  Antiquities.  Similar  saws  of  silex, 
found  in  pre-historic  tombs  in  Mecklenburg,  are  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  Neu  Brandenburg  and  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Antiquarium  at  Schwerin. 
The  keeper  of  the  former,  Mr.  Julius  Miiller,  suggests  that  they  may 
have  been  used  for  cutting  sinews,  hides,  and  bones.  Similar  flint  saws 
are  also  found  in  Denmark.' 

At  Hissarlik  these  double  or  single  edged  saws  of  silex  or  chalcedony 
are  so  plentiful  in  all  the  four  lower  pre-historic  cities,  that  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  nearly  a  thousand  of  them.  In  the  latest  pre-historic  city 
I  only  found  two  such,  of  very  large  size.  Double-edged  flint  saws,  of 
the  shape  of  No.  98,  occurred  only  twice  or  three  times.  They  may 
probably  have  been  used  as  arrow-heads ;  for  regularly-shaped  arrow- 
heads, such  as  I  found  in  the  Eoyal  Sepulchres  at  Mycenae,*  do  not  exist 
here.  Abundant  at  Hissarlik,  but  less  frequent  than  the  saw-knives,  are 
the  knives  of  silex  or  chalcedony,  of  the  same  size  as  the  saws,  having 
either  only  one  or  two  sharp  edges.  Such  knives  are  also  found 
abundantly  in  the  habitations  of  the  Stone  age  in  Scandinavia,*  in  the 
Swiss  Lake-habitations,*  in  the  cave-habitations  in  the  Dordogne,'  in 
Mecklenburg  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Germany,  and  in  many  other  places 
and  countries ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Hungary.**  Flakes  of  silex  or  chalce- 
dony are  still  used  to  the  present  day  in  immense  quantities  all  over 
Asia  Minor  for  the  corn-shellers  or  threshing-boards  (in  modern  Greek, 


*  Lindenschmit,  Die  Vaterlandischen  Alterlhu- 
metfip,  179,  Plate  xxvii.  No.  18 ;  Sir  J.  Lubbock, 
Pre-historic  TimeSy  p.  107 ;  V.  Gross,  Mabiisse- 
merUs  Lacustres^  PI.  i.  No.  4. 

'  A.  P.  Madsen,  Antuput^s  prehistoriques  du 
Danemarc;  Copenhagen,  1872,  Plate  xxiv.  Nos. 
5-8,  12-15. 

*  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  272,  No.  435. 

*  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Xordiske  Otdsager,  PI.  xv. 


No.  61  ;  A.  P.  Madsen,  AntiquiWa  prthigtorufuet 
du  Danemarc,  PI.  xviii.  Nos.  25-28;  Lubbock, 
Pre-historic  Times,  p.  89. 

*  Lindenschmit,  Die  VaterUlndischen  AltertkS' 
mer,  p.  179,  PI.  xxviii.  Nos.  19-23. 

'  Large  masses  of  these  are  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye. 

*  Josepn  Hampel,  Awtiquites  prihiaioriqun  de 
la  Hongrie,  PI.  i. 
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Soxavi).  These  are  in  the  form  of  sledges,  and  consist  of  two  heavy 
wooden  planks  6^  ft.  long,  and  at  one  end  2  ft.,  at  the  other  1  ft.  4  in., 
broad.  In  the  lower  side  of  these  corn-shellers  an  immense  number  of 
holes  are  made,  about  2  in.  long,  in  which  the  flint  flakes  are  fastened 
lengthwise,  so  that  all  are  in  the  direction  of  the  boards.  These  flints 
haye  the  length  of  those  I  find  at  Hissarlik,  but  they  are  much  thicker, 
and  none  of  them  has  a  sharp  or  an  indented  edge.  These  machines 
are  drawn  by  a  horse  over  the  ears  of  corn  spread  on  the  threshing-floor ; 
they  are  also  used  for  chopping  up  straw. 

Much  less  abundant  are  the  flakes  or  knives  of  obsidian,  though 
they  occur  in  all  the  four  lowest  pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik.  AH 
of  them  are  two-edged,  and  some  are  so  sharp  that  one  might  shave 
with  them.  Such  obsidian  flakes  or  knives  are  sometimes  found  together 
with  the  common  flint  flakes,  but  only  in  those  countries  where  obsidian 
occurs  in  a  natural  state.  That  such  knives  of  flint  or  obsidian  were 
once  in  general  use,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that  here  and  there 
the  Jews  to  the  present  day  circumcise  their  children  with  such  knives. 

Now,  as  to  the  place  whence  the  pre-historic  peoples  of  Hissarlik 
obtained  their  silex  and  chalcedony.  These  stones,  as  Mr.  Calvert  assures 
me,  are  found  near  Koush-Shehr  at  Sapgee,  about  20  miles  to  the  east  of 
Hissarlik,  where  they  are  still  worked  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Turkish 
threshing-boards.  The  same  friend  informs  me  that  he  found  obsidian 
of  a  coarse  nature  near  Saragik ;  he  further  calls  my  attention  to  the 
statement  of  Barker  Webb  {De  Agro  Troiano,  p.  42),  that  he  observed  the 
mineral  near  Mantescia,  on  the  road  from  Assos  to  Aivajik — one  hour 
from  the  former  place.  Professor  Virchow  found  chalcedony  contained 
in  the  volcanic  layers  near  the  Foulah  Dagh  •  in  the  Troad. 

It  deserves  particular  notice  that,  eoccept  the  little  knives  and  saw-knives, 
no  implements  or  arms  of  silex  were  ever  fovmd  at  Hissarlik. 

No.  99  represents  a  pretty  little  disc  of  greenish  sandstone,  with  a 
projecting  border  and  a  round  hole  in  the  centre ;  its  use  is  unknown. 


No.  M.    llMk  perfiinted  Stone.    (Half  actual  size. 
Depth,  aboat  48  ft) 


No.  1 00.    Fragment  of  a  Bo «» 1,  with 

a  pair  of  eyes.    (About  half  actual  tize. 

Depth,  about  48  ft) 


No.  100  represents  in  outline  a  fragment  of  a  lustrous-black  bowl,  which, 
like  No.  36,  seems  to  represent  an  owl's  face  in  monogram.  Prof.  Sayce 
asks,  "  Is  it  not  for  warding  oflf  the  evil  eye  ?     Compare  the  Etruscan 


vases. 


»  Sc«  ZeiUchrifi  fur  Ethnohgie  (  Berliner  Anthropolog.  GcsellschafU  Baod  xi.  S.  272). 
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Of  whetstones,  such  as  Nos.  101  and  102,  only  a  few  were  fonnd  in 
the  first  city ;  they  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  three  following  cities. 

No-  1"1-  No.  102. 


Nw.  101,  102.    Whetstones  of  Green  and  Black  Slate.    (Uulf  actual  slie.    Depth,  40  to  62  it.) 

Nearly  all  are  perforated  at  one  end  for  suspension.  Mr.  Davies  pro- 
nounces them  all  to  consist  of  indurated  slate.  Two  similar  whetstones 
have  been  found  in  Egyptian  sepulchres ;  one  of  them  is  in  the  Egyptian 
Collection  in  the  Louvre ;  the  other  appears  in  the  Egyptian  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum,  with  the  notice  that  it  was  found  in  a  tomb  of  the 
Twentieth  Dynasty.  Many  such  whetstones,  found  in  England,  are  also 
in  the  British  Museum,  where  the  ancient  Peruvian  Collection  likewise 
contains  some  specimens  of  them.  Two  such  whetstones,  found  at 
Szihalom,  are  in  the  Hungarian  National  Museum  at  Buda-Pesth."  Prof. 
Virchow  informs  me  that  similar  whetstones  also  occur  in  Germany. 

The  accompanying  mould  No.  103 
consists,  according  to  Prof.  Landerer, 
of  mica-slate.  It  forms  a  trapezium 
3  in.  long,  1}^  in.  broad  at  one  end  and 
1*8  in.  at  the  other,  and  half  an  inch 
thick.  It  has  three  moulds  for  cast- 
ing pointed  instruments  of  a  kind 
such  as  have  never  yet  occurred  any- 
where, and  which,  in  my  opinion,  can 
be  nothing  else  than  arrow-heads, 
though  the  only  species  of  arrow- 
heads I  discovered  in  this  first  city 
as  well  as  in  the  two  succeeding  ones 
are  vastly  diflferent. 

My  friend  Mr.  Carlo  Giuliano,  the 
No.  103.  A  Mould  ot  Mtca-siate  for  casting  arrow-      Celebrated     Loudou     goldsmith     and 

head8  of  a  very  curioas  form.  •  n  j*  i.-  r.  r.  t 

(Aix>ut  half  ..dual  size.  Dep.h,  46  ft.)  jcweiler    ot    autiques  —  who    showed 

me  the  great  kindness  of  repeatedly 
visiting  my  Trojan  collection  and  explaining  to  me,  for  three  hours  at  a 
time,  how  all  the  metallic  work,  and  particularly  how  the  jewels,  were  made 
by  the  pre-historic  peoples — holds  it  to  be  impossible  that  the  objects  to 
be  cast  in  these  moulds  could  have  been  intended  for  breast-  or  hair-pins. 
He  agrees  with  me  that  they  were  intended  for  arrow-heads :  this  view 
appears  also  to  be  confirmed  by  the  barbs  on  one  of  them.  It  seems 
still  more  difficult  to  explain  the  use  of  the  triangular  object  represented 
by  the  fourth  mould.  Professor  Sayce  asks  me,  "Was  it  not  intended 
for  a  bead  ? "     For  casting  all   the   objects  represented  here,  two   such 


'•  See  IM.  X.,  Xos.  82  and  83,  of  the  photographs  of  the  collection. 
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mould-stones,  each  of  them  haying  exactly  the  same  beds,  were  fastened 
together  by  means  of  a  small  round  stick,  which  was  put  into  the  round 
hole ;  then  the  metal  was  poured  through  the  openings  on  the  small  sides 
of  the  stones  into  the  beds,  and  was  left  there  till  it  had  become  cold. 

Under  Nos.  104-111  I  represent  curious  objects  of  pure  copper.     The 
head  of  No,  104  is  in  the  form  of  a  spiral ;  that  of  No.  105  is  quite  flat. 


% 


109 


108 


Noa.  104-112.    PnnchM,  Brooches,  and  Arrow-head  of  Copper,  also  a  Stiver  Brooch. 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  45  to  63  ft) 

Nos.  106  and  107  have  heads  of  globular  form,  and  are  in  the  form  of 
nails ;  but  they  can  of  course  never  have  been  used  as  such,  being  far 
too  long  and  thin  and  fragile  to  be  driven  into  wood.  One  of  those 
found  in  this  first  city  is  7  in.  long.  They  can  consequently  only 
have  served  as  brooches  and  hair-pins,  and  were  the  ancient  predecessors 
of  the  fibulfid  invented  ages  later.  Similar  primitive  brooches  are  very 
numerous  in  the  first  four  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik,  but  only  in  the 
first  two  cities  are  they  of  copper;  in  the  two  later  cities  they  are  of 
bronze.  They  are  al^  of  bronze  in  the  ancient  Lake-habitations  in 
the  Lake  of  Bourget.  A  certain  number  found  in  that  lake  are  pre- 
flenred  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  the  director  of  which,  M. 
Alexandre  Bertrand,  attributes  to  them  the  date  of  from  600  to  500  b.g. 
Brooches  of  bronze  of  the  same  shape,  but  much  more  elaborate,  were 
found  in  the  Lake-dwellings  at  Moeringen  and  Auvernier.^  Needles  with 
two  pointed  ends,  like  No.  108,  were  found  at  Szihalom  in  Hungary;* 
they  are  also  very  plentiful  in  Germany,  Denmark,  and  elsewhere.  There 
are  a  great  many  such  primitive  brooches  of  bronze,  both  of  the  form  of 
No.  104  with  a  head  in  the  form  of  a  spiral,  and  of  that  of  Nos.  106  and 
107,  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Antiquarium  of  Schwerin ;  they  were  all  found  in 
the  Mecklenburg  sepulchral  mounds  called  "  Htinengraber,"  and  in  many 
other  ancient  sites  in  Germany.     Miss  Adele  Virchow  has  collected  a 


'  Victor    Grow,  Deux    Staiions    Lactutres ; 
XeareTille,  1878,  PI.  riii.,  No*.  12  and  13. 
'  Se^  PI.  X.,  No«.  7  and  16,  of  the  photographs 


of  the   Pre-historic  Collection  of  the  National 
Hungarian  Musenm. 
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number  of  brooches,  like  Nob.  104  and  107,  in  her  excavations  in  the 
graveyard  of  Zaborowo. 

Nos.  109  and  110  are  declared  by  Mr.  Ginliano  to  be  punches,  the 
lower  ends  of  which  were  inserted  in  wooden  handles.  No.  111,^*6  in. 
long,  is  in  the  usual  form  of  the  arrow-head,  such  as  I  have  found  in  the 
debris  of  the  three  lower  cities ;  indeed,  I  never  found  a  differently  shaped 
arrow-head  there.  A  similar  arrow-head  appears  to  have  been  found  in 
the  excavations  at  Szihalom  in  Hungary.^ 

All  these  brooches,  punches,  and  arrows  have  evidently  been  cast, 
though  only  in  the  third  city  have  I  found  a  mould  for  such  arrows,  never 
one  for  brooches  or  punches.     No.  112  is  a  fragmentary  brooch  of  silver. 

In  the  accompanying  group  the  copper  punch,  No.  113,  as  well  as  the 
copper  brooches,  Nos.  114  and  115,  are  from  the  second  city.*     The  rest 


No.  118. 


No.  113. 


Nofl.  113-115.  Copper  Punch  and 

BroochcB  ftx>m  the  Second  City.    (3:4 

actual  size.    Depth,  35  to  42  ft) 


No8.  1 16-122.    Objects  of  Metol  from  the  Lowest  Stratum :  four  Copper 
Knives  (one  gilt),  and  various  oraamenta.    (3:4actua  siae, 
but  No.  119,2:5.     Depth,  43  to  60  fl.^ 


»  See  Plate  x.,  No.  20,  of  the  photographs  of 
the  Collection  in  the  National  Museum  at  Buda- 
Pcsth. 


*  They  are  given  here,  as  they  happen  to 
have  been  engraved  on  the  same  block  with 
the  other  objects. 
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of  the  metal  objects  are  from  the  first  city.  No.  116  represents  a  copper 
bracelet,  but  it  is  so  small  that  it  can  only  have  fitted  the  arm  of  a 
little  child.  Nos.  117,  118,  and  119  are  copper  knives ;  the  first  is  much 
broken;  in  the  larger  end  of  the  two  latter  may  be  seen  the  two  or 
three  holes  of  the  pins  with  which  they  were  fixed  in  the  handles  of 
wood  or  bone. 

My  friend  Mr.  W.  Chandler  Eoberts,  F.E.S.,  assayer  at  the  Koyal 
Mint,  and  Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  the  Boyal  School  of  Mines,  kindly 
analysed  the  metals  of  this  first  city,  and  wrote  for  me  the  following 
yaluable  report  on  the  subject : — 

"  I  also  analysed  with  much  care  small  portions  of  implements  found 
at  depths  of  over  40  ft. 

"No.  120  is  a  knife-blade  (depth  45ft.)  on  the  surface  of  which  there 
are  thin  flakes  of  metal  that  cupellation  showed  to  be  gold.  The  knife 
had  evidently  been  gilded,  a  fact  which  proves  that  the  artificer  who  made 
it  possessed  much  metallurgical  knowledge  and  technical  skill. 

"  Analysis  showed  that  copper  was  present  to  the  extent  of  97 '  4  per 
cent,  in  the  metallic  state,  the  rest  of  the  metal  being  in  the  form  of 
green  carbonate  and  red  oxide  of  copper ;  for  the  blade  was  so  corroded 
at  the  end  that  it  was  impossible  to  entirely  eliminate  these  substances. 
Tin,  however,  was  certainly  not  present  in  appreciable  quantity ;  so  that 
the  implement  must  be  regarded  as  having  been  originally  formed  of 
unalloyed  copper. 

"The    nail    or    pin,    No.    105  "A  portion  from    the    end    of 

(depth  46  ft.)^  was  also  much  cor-  No.  115  (depth  42  ft.),  also  a  nail 
roded,  but  a  cleaned  portion  gave     or  pin,  contained: — 

on  analysis : — 

•^  98  •  20  per  cent,  copper. 

97-83  per  cent  copper,  0*75    „       „    iron. 

0-21    „      „    tin.  ^'13    „       „    sulphur. 

0-90    „      „    iron.  Trace  of  tin. 

Traces  of  nickel  and  cobalt  go .  Qg 


98-94 


"  The  metal  in  the  three  last  cases  is  much  harder  than  modern  com- 
mercial copper,  a  fact  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  its  impurities  not 
having  been  removed  by  refining.*  There  is  every  probability  that  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  tin  in  No.  105  is  accidental,  more  espe- 
cially since  specimens  of  commercial  copper  have  been  found  to  contain 
such  an  amount. 

"  If  then  we  may  assume  that  the  several  implements  were  used  as 
nails  and  knives,  it  would  appear  that  they  belong  to  a  pre-Bronze  age, 
and  that  the  makers  of  them  were  not  familiar  with  the  fact  that  copper 
is  hardened  by  the  addition  of  tin." 


*  While   this   book   b   passing   through   the  alioy  of  rhodium,  for    an    account  of  which   I 

preas,  I  have   received   information  of  a  most  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  discorerer,  Mr.  A.  J. 

interesting    discorery   in   America   of   weapons  Duffield.     (See  his  Appendix.) 
sod  implements  of  copper  hardened  by  a  natural 
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It  deserves  particularly  to  be  remarked  that  No.  120  is  the  only  gilded 
object  I  ever  found  in  any  one  of  the  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik, 
whereas  the  art  of  gilding  bronze  was  in  general  use  at  Mycenae.*  But 
the  Mycenean  goldsmith  was  not  able  to  gild  silver ;  whenever,  therefore, 
objects  of  silver  were  to  be  plated  with  gold,  he  first  plated  them  with 
bronze  and  then  gilded  the  latter.' 

No.  121  represents  a  silver  brooch,  the  head  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  flutings ;  but  it  is  much  deteriorated  by  the  chloride,  and  must  have 
been  originally  much  longer.  Of  silver  also  is  the  curious  pendant  of  an 
ear-ring,  No.  122,  which  in  form  resembles  a  primitive  ship,  and  which 
was  suspended  in  the  ear  by  means  of  a  thin  wire.  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  to  be  an  ear-ring  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for  the  number 
of  similar  pendants  of  gold  found  by  me  in  the  third  city.  Certainly 
this  object  (No.  122)  looks  much  like  a  fibula,  of  which  only  the  pin 
is  missing.  But  for  that  purpose  the  silver  leaf  is  far  too  thin,  and  this 
is  still  much  more  the  case  with  the  gold  ear-rings  of  a  similar  shape 
found  in  the  third  or  burnt  city,  all  of  which  are  made  of  very  thin 
gold  leaf.  There  was  found,  besides,  in  the  stratum  of  the  first  city,  a 
silver  wire. 

Of  copper  lances  or  battle-axes  no  trace  was  discovered ;  I  only  found 
a  quadrangular  copper  bar  10  in.  long,  which  runs  out  into  an  edge  at  one 
end,  and  may  have  been  used  as  a  weapon.  Of  other  objects  of  copper 
worth  enumerating,  I  may  mention  a  plain  ring.  Qf  other  metals,  lead 
was  now  and  then  found  in  small  quantities. 

We,  therefore,  find  in  use  among  these  primitive  inhabitants  of  the 
most  ancient  city  on  Hissarlik,  together  with  very  numerous  stone  imple- 
ments and  stone  weapons,  the  following  metals :  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper, 
but  no  iron ;  in  fact,  no  trace  of  this  latter  metal  was  ever  found  by  me 
either  in  any  of  the  pre-historic  cities  of  Troy,  or  at  Mycenae. 

Nothing,  I  think,  could  better  testify  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
pre-historic  ruins  at  Hissarlik  and  at  Mycenae,  than  the  total  absence  of 
iron.  It  is  true  that  Hesiod  distinctly  states  that  iron  was  discovered 
later  than  copper  and  tin,  for,  in  speaking  of  the  peoples  who  were 
ancient  even  in  his  day,  he  says  that  they  used  bronze,  and  not  iron.^  But 
still,  in  order  to  show  how  old  the  knowledge  of  iron  and  steel  was,  he 
represents  Gkiea  as  making  a  sickle  for  Kronos  of  greyish  glittering  steel,* 
and  he  gives  to  Herakles,  besides  armour  of  gold  and  greaves  of  bronze,  a 
sword  of  iron  and  a  helmet  of  steel.*®  Lucretius  distinctly  confirms  the 
three  ages : — 

**Arma  antiqaa,  manus,  ungues,  deutesque  fuerunt 
Et  lapides,  et  item  syWarum  fragmina  rami, 
PoflteriuB  ferri  vis  est  aerisque  reperta, 
Sed  prior  aeris  erat,  quam  ferri  cognitus  nsos.'** 

•  See  my  Mycenae^  p.  283.  »  Hesiod.,  Theogonia^  tv.  161,  162  : 

'  Ihid.  pp.  216,  217,  Nos.  327,  828;  p.  240,  oT^a  8i  (Fcua)  voi'tivwra  y^pot  woKiov  ibUfiams^ 

No.  348,  and  many  others.  ret;(c  fi4ya  hp^tufov  irol  M^ptJit  wmo\  ^iKotaip, 

8  Hesiod.,  Opp,  et  Dies,  xr.  149,  150 :  "  Hesiod.,  Scut,  Heracl  w.  122-138. 

ro7f  8'  ^¥  x^^**^  M^^  Tf  ^ca,  x^^*oi  U  rt  oficot,  >  Vt.  1282-1285. 

XaXfff  5'  §lffydCorro "  /a4\xu  5'  ohtc  l<ricf  aldripos. 
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HoBtmann^  also  cites  Terentins  Yarro^  and  Agatharchides^  as  adopt- 
ing the  same  theory.  But  it  deserves  attention  that  before  the  Deluge, 
in  the  seventh  generation  from  Adam,  according  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,** 
Tubal  Gain  was  simultaneously  master  in  various  kinds  of  work  of  bronze 
and  iron.^  According  to  Hostmann,  iron  is  only  mentioned  thirteen 
times  in  the  whole  Pentateuch,  whereas  brass,  by  which  is  here  at  all 
events  to  be  understood  bronze  (that  is  to  say,  the  mixture  of  tin  and 
copper),  is  mentioned  forty-four  times. 

The  question  now  arises :  Whence  did  the  early  inhabitants  of  His- 
sarUk  obtain  their  metals  ?  The  answer  is,  first,  that  they  must  have 
had  an  abundance  of  ffold,  since  the  Troad  borders  on  Phrygia,  where 
mythology  localized  the  legend  of  Midas  and  his  treasures,  and  it  nearly 
touches  the  valley  of  the  Pactolus,  which  was  so  famous  for  its  auriferous 
sands. 

Besides,  there  were,  according  to  Strabo,  gold  mines  in  the  Troad 
itself,  nay  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ilium,  for  he  says  :  "  Above 
the  territory  of  the  Abydians  in  the  Troad  lies  Astyra,  a  ruined  city,  now 
belonging  to  Abydos;  but  formerly  the  city  was  independent  and  had 
gold  mines,  which  are  now  poor  and  exhausted,  like  those  in  Mount 
Tmolus  around  the  Pactolus."^ 

Homer  mentions  among  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  Trojans  the 
Halizonians  {pi  'AXifcai/ot),  who  came  from  Alybe  (17  'AXvySi;),  "  where  is 
the  birth-place  of  tnlver ;"  ^  that  is  to  say,  where  there  are  silver  mines. 
Strabo  holds  these  Halizonians  to  be  the  later  Ghalybes  on  the  Pontus 
called  in  his  time  Ghaldaeans ;  he  thinks  that  either  the  reading  has  been 
changed  from  ix  Xa\v^<;  into  i^  *A\v^<i,  or  that  the  Ghalybes  had  been 
formerly  called  Alybans.^  Other  silver  mines  appear  to  be  indicated  by 
Strabo  in  the  Troad  to  the  right  of  the  Aesepus,  between  Polichna  and 
Palaescepsis.^* 

Copper  mines  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  in  the  Troad  near  Gisthene  on 
the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,'  where  now  stands  Gidonia  or  Gythonies. 
Strabo  also  mentions  a  stone  found  near  Andeira  in  the  mountains  of  Ida, 

^  Chr.  Hostmann,  Zur  Geschichte  tmd  Kritik  Xd\vfi€s  rh  waXcuhy  &vofid(oyro  ;  and  rovrovs 

det  NordiacMen  System's  der  drei  Oidturperioden  ;  oJfuu  \4ytuf  rhw  wotttriiw  *A\i(<ivovs  iv  ry  fierh 

Braanschweig,  1875,  p.  18.  rohs  Ua^\ay6yas  KonraX6y<f,    Further:  i/JTOi,  rris 

^  Fra/jm,  ap.  Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei,  yii.  c  24.  ypcuprjs  fierartOtiffTis  iirh  rod  **  rri\6$w  4k  XaXi- 

«  Ife  Mori  Erythr,  ap.  Phot.  c.  29.  /Sirs/'  ^  r&v  iu^p^cffw  xp^tpow  'A\6fiww  XC70- 

*  Gen.  ir.  22.  fi4vuv  hrrl  XaX^iSwy. 

•  This  mast  not  be  pressed  too  far.  The  '•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  603  :  iy  8€|i$  8i  rod  Al<r^ov 
Batnral  meaning  is  that  Tubal  Cain  was  the  first  fiertx^h  TloKlxyas  r9  ica\  UaXaurtcfy^ews  ^  N4a 
vho  worked  in  metals  in  general,  and  the  metals  ici^/iif  icol  'Apyvpla.  Now,  I  believe  with  For- 
•pedfied  indicate  only  the  knowledge  of  the  biger  {Real  Encycl,  s.  v.  Nea)  that  instead  of 
wriier^s  age.  ^  via.  tctlifai  we  have,  according  to  the  parallel 

^  xiiL  p.  591 :  TWpKffirai  8i  rris  r&w  'AfioSriiwp  passage  (in  Strabo),  p.  552,  to  read  Afvca  or^'Eyea 

X^pttf  4p  t$  Tp^fdSt  rd  "Ktrrvpa,   k  vvv  fihw  K^firi  Ka\  itpy^pta,  and  not  'Apyvpla,     For  biger 

^hMniwmv  iarif  Ketr^amafifUmn  ir6Kis,  irp^rtpow  identifies  this  Afvca  Kt&firi  with  the  present  town 

If  i^w  Kof  a&rd,  XP*^*^^  lx<»»^a  A  yvy  ffvdyid  of   In^,  where  silver   mines   are  mentioned  by 

ieri^f  i^eantXmfUpo^  ica$d'W€p  rii   iv  r^  T/uiXy  Chandler,  i.  p.  142  ;  Pococke,  iii.  p.  160. 

ri  wtpi  rhr  TUuermX6r.  *  xiii.  p.  606  :  l(»  8i  rod  K6\irov  (rod  'A8pa- 

•  //.  ii.  856,  857  :  fwrriou)   Kcd  rijs  Tiupj>as  tucpas  1J   re    KiaO^tni 

sMif  'AXt(Jnmif  *OBlos  «ra2  *Evlarpo^s  ^pxoy  4(m  ir6\is  (prifios  lxot;<ra  \ifx4va,     inrip  ainiis 

niX^r  d(  *AXv09iSy  Wcy  kpylfpov  4(rr\  ytv4$\'n.  8'  4v  rp  fitaoyaUf  r6  re  rod  x«(^<cov  /a^oAAok, 

*  Strabo,    xii.    p<    ^^  •    ol  Bh   vvv   XoASoToc  k,  r.  X. 
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which  when  burned  became  iron ;  when  melted  with  a  certain  earth,  zinc 
(ylrevSapyvpo^)  flows  forth  from  it;  whilst,  copper  being  added  to  it,  it 
becomes  brass  (Kpdfia),  called  by  some  people  opelxakKOf:.  Zinc  is  also 
fonnd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tmolus.^ 

Phrygia  was  also  the  country  of  the  Idaean  Dactyli,  the  fabled  sons 
of  Ehea,  who  in  her  flight  to  Mount  Ida  in  Crete  rested  her  hands  on  the 
mountain  and  so  gave  birth  to  her  child  (Zeus) ;  and  from  the  impression 
of  her  hands  sprang  the  Curetes  or  the  Corybantes,  who  were  called  Idaean 
Dactyli.^  This  tradition  is  also  mentioned  by  Nonnus.*  These  Phrygian 
Dactyli  were  celebrated  as  metallurgists,  and  were  said  to  have  discovered 
iron  in  Crete.*  According  to  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Bhodius, 
Sophocles  also  called  the  Dactyli  Phrygians.*  Diodorus  Siculus  also,  who 
seems  to  have  copied  largely  from  Ephorus,  says  that  there  are  many,  and 
among  them  Ephorus,  who  affirm  that  the  Idaean  Dactyli  dwelt  around 
Mount  Ida  in  Phrygia  and  passed  over  to  Europe  with  Mygdon.  They 
were  enchanters,  and  practised  spells,  religious  ceremonies,  and  mysteries ; 
and,  residing  in  Samothrace,  they  greatly  excited  the  astonishment  of  the 
inhabitants  by  these  arts.^  The  Phrygian  origin  of  the  Dactyli  is  also 
confirmed  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  calls  them  Phrygians  and 
barbarians.®  Strabo  says :  "  As  some  say,  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
slopes  of  Ida  were  called  Dactyli,  because  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  are 
called  their  feet,  and  the  summits  are  called  the  crowns  of  their  heads, 
and  thus  all  the  spurs  of  Ida  which  are  sacred  to  the  mother  of  the 
gods  are  called  Idaean  Dactyli  or  *  toes.'  But  Sophocles  believes  the 
first  Dactyli  to  have  been  five  men,  who  discovered  iron  and  first 
worked  it,  and  invented  many  other  things  useful  for  life:  they  had 
five  sisters,  and  from  their  number  they  were  called  Dactyli  (i.e. 
*  toes  ').  But  others  relate  other  fabulous  stories,  heaping  absurdity  on 
absurdity;  but  they  also  state  the  names  and  number  (of  the  Dactyli) 
differently:  calling  one  of  them  Celmis  and  the  others  Damnameneus, 
Heracles  and  Acmon  (the  anvil).  Some  say  that  they  were  natives  of  Ida, 
others  report  that  they  were  immigrants,  but  all  maintain  that  by  them 
iron  was  first  worked  in  Ida :  all  suppose  them  to  have  been  enchanters 
employed  in  the  service  of  the   Mother  of  the   Gods,  and   residing   in 

'  xiii.  p.  610:  (ffrt  Bh  \l$os  Tcpi  r^ ''AvSctpa,  perare  Aristoteles  Lydum  Scythen  monttrasse; 

ts  Kcu6f4,(yos  ffliripos  ylytrai'  tlra  fitrayrisrtvos  Theophrastus  Delam  Phrygem  putat;  aerariam 

KOfiiutuBtls  &TOtrT(i^€i    ^€vSdfiyvpoyf  ii  lepoakar  fabricam   alii   Chalybas,  alii   Cyclopaa;  fermin 

fioua-a  XA^K^v  t^  KoXoifievoy  yivercu  icpafui,  5  Hesiodns   in   Creta   eos   qui   vocati   sunt   Idaei 

Twcj  6p(ix*Oucoy  KoXovirr  ylvtreu  8^  ^^(uiifryvpos  Dactyli." 
icol  w€pl  rhv  TfiwKov,  •  Ad  Argomiut.  i.  1129  :  So^icX^s  Bh  etvrws 

'  Diomed.  p.  474,  ed.  Putch  :  "  Aiunt  Opem  in  *pvyas  koKu  iv  Kiu^ols  Xar^pots. 
Idam  montem  insulae  Cretae   fugicndo  delatam  ^  Diod.  Sic.  v.  64 :    Kviot   8*   laropovcw,   iw 

uianus  suas  imposuisse  memorato  niouti,  et  sic  tffri  koX  ''Etpopos,  robs  *l8a/ovs  AcucrvXovs  7cW- 

iufantem  ipsum  cdidisse,  et  ex  manuum  impres-  (r$cu  fi^y  Karh  tJ)v  "liriy  r^r  iv  ^pvyi^y  htafiltvmi 

sione  einersissc  Curetas  sive  Corybantas,  quos  a  8^  /tcr^  fHvy^ovos  cis  r^v  Ei/pAwrir  vwdp^arrus 

mentis  nomine  et  a  qualitate   facti  Idacos  Dae-  8^  ySriras  iinmi^fvaai  rds  rt  iiriiMa  jccd  rcXrw 

tylos  appellant."  ical  fivtrrfipia^  icol  irtpl  Xafu>0p4icriy  tiarpi^^avras 

*  Dionys.  xiv.  25  seq. :  ©u  fifTplws  4y  ro^nois  ^ickK^ttuv  tous  ^Txwp/ovs. 
....    ^Civ  icort  'Pfiri  ■  Stromal,  i.  p.  36«),  ed.  Pott :  ♦pvycs  8i  iooy 

iK  x^oyhs  avToriKtaroy  kyt^K^ffrriffi  yfy4$\7iy,  koI  fiipfiapot  ol  'iSoToi  AdicrvKou 


•  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  57  :  "  Aes  conHarc  et  teui- 
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Phrygia  in  the  district  of  Ida ;  for  they  call  the  Troad  Phrygia,  becanse 
the  neighbouring  Phrygians  took  possession  (of  it)  after  the  destmction 
of  Troy."  • 

The  Cabiri,  who  were  likewise  celebrated  metallnrgists,  came  also  from 
Phrygia,  and  were  said  to  owe  their  name  to  the  mountains  of  Phrygia, 
whence  they  passed  over  to  Samothrace.^®  According  to  Pausanias,^  the 
eoTintry  inhabited  by  the  Pergamenes  was  anciently  sacred  to  the  Cabiri. 
Strabo  informs  ns  that,  according  to  Pherecydes,  from  Apollo  and  Rhytia 
sprang  nine  Corybantes,  who  lived  in  Samothrace,  but  from  Cabiro, 
daughter  of  Proteus,  and  Hephaestus,  three  Cabiri  and  three  Cabirian 
nymphs ;  both  brothers  and  sisters  enjoyed  divine  worship.  They  were 
especially  venerated  in  Imbros  and  Lemnos,  but  also  in  some  places  in 
the  Troad.'  Though  there  is  no  tradition  that  the  Cabiri  were  also  sons 
of  Rhea,  the  tutelary  deity  of  Phrygia,  we  see  them  in  the  service  of 
that  goddess^  in  Samothrace. 

We  have  seen  that  they  were  sons  of  Hephaestus,  who,  according  to 
Diodoms  Siculus,  was  the  inventor  of  all  works  in  iron,  copper,  gold  and 
silver,  and  in  all  other  substances  which  are  wrought  by  means  of  fire.* 
We  have  also  seen  (p.  253)  that  there  were  mines  of  gold,  copper,  and 
silTer,  in  the  Troad,  and  no  doubt  there  were  still  richer  ones  in 
Phrygia,  because  it  is  to  Phrygia  that  tradition  attributes  the  discovery 
of  the  art  of  fusing  metals  by  the  accidental  melting  of  them  in  a 
forest  fire.* 

Strabo  quotes  the  opinion  of  Posidonius,  who  believed  in  the  story  that, 
the  forests  having  once  caught  fire,  the  earth  beneath,  containing  silver  and 
gold,  became  liquefied,  so  that  these  metals  boiled  forth  to  the  surface.^ 

*  Sinbo,  X.  p.  473 :  AautriKovs  8*  'iBadovs  \uvos  koI  'Prirlas  Kvpficanas  iwia^  ohniffai  $' 
fa^  ruvf  KtKKri<r$ai  rohs  trp^ovs  obcfrropas  airrohs  iv  ^etfioBp^icri '  ^fc  $i  Kafitipovs  rris 
rif  Kmrk  r^  '^Jhir  ihr»pe(af  *  T<(8a5  fiMr  yiip  Upvrdots  koX  'li<l>ai<rrov  Kafitlpovs  rpfTs  koX 
Keyt^Bai  r^s  vw^tp^ias,  Kopwpks  tk  rh.  Jkupa  rvv  v6fjuf>€is  rpcls  Kafi^tpHaSj  iKcnipots  8'  Upi^  yiy^- 
•p^-  a/  oZp  mrr^  fnipos  iaxaTtal  Kcd  iracrcu  rris  <r0ai,  fidXitrra  fihy  o$y  iy  ''ififipif  Koi  A^/ivy 
larrf^  T«r  dfwp  UpaX  wtpl  r^v  '^iSifv  ....  robs  Kafitlpovs  rtfiacBcu  trvfifidfifiKtv^  &AAA  koI 
j0fmX^  9k  oUrat  Wrrc  robs  icpwrovs  ip<r€vas  iv  Tpoi(f  Karii  ir6\€is. 

ytpictoL,  o1  viZirip6v  re  i^^vpop  koX  tipyda-ayro  '  A  grammarian  in  the  Lexicon  of  Gude,  8.  t. 

«]p»rai  Kol  iXXa  iroXA^  rwy  irphs  rhy  j^ioy  XP^'  ^dfiipoi^  cited  by  J.  P.   Rossignol,  Les  Mitaux 

^iftnr,  Tcrrc  9k  koX  &B€K<piLs  rovrwy,  kirh  hi  rod  dans  PAntiquit^y  p.  47  :  Kdfiipoi  94  tUri  9aUfio¥fs 

ift$itn  9wcrvKovs   icXiydiircu,    iWoi    9^   &\Xms  trc/4  r^y  'Pday  oiK'fiirayrts  rify  Xafio0p<^y. 

fo^f^ovatr  kripots  taropa  aw^fwroyrest  9uuf>6pois  *  v.  74:  * Hipaiffroy  9k  Xtyowriy  (bptriiy  7c W- 

8^  Ka2  rots  Mfuuri  koI  ro7s  kpiBfiols  xp^tgu,  «v  <r9ou  rris  rrepX  rhy  (rihripov  ipycurlas  arrdtnis  koI 

KfX^uy  orofidfowri   rira   icai    Aafiyafuy4a    Kcd  rris  rrtpl  rhy  xo^^i'  ical  xp^^^*'  '^^'^  ipyvpoy^  Kal 

*Hpa*k4a  tud  "Axfiora'  Kal   ol  fily  4mx<^piovs  rSty  iXK^y  9ffa  rify  4ic  rov  rrvphs  4pyafflav  4m' 

T^f  ^JiTf  <M  8i  4wolKovSy  rrdrr^s  9k  (ri9rjpoy  tip-  ScxcTOi. 

yiff^tu  ivh  rovr»y  4y  "Up  icp&r6y  tpcuri,  wdjrrfs  *  Lucretius,  1240-1243  : 

U  Ka2  yhiTas  hntX.4i^€un  koX  mpX  r^y  firiTtpa  "  Quod   superest,  aes  atque   aurum  ferrunique 

Tir  $*w  Kol  4p  *pvyiq  <^K6ras  wtpl  T^y  "iJiyv,  repertum  est, 

^pvylay  r^y   Tp^pdda    KoXovyrts    9ik   rh   robs  Et  simul  argenti  pondus,  plumbique  potestas, 

♦*»7*f   4TtKpaT^<rcu   rrkri<riox<^povs   uvras    rT.s  Ignis  ubi  ingentes  silvas  ardore  cremarat 

Tpoias  4tarrrop9rifUnis.  Montibus  in  magnis." 

'•  ApolL  Rhod.  ad  Argonaut,  i.  917  :  Kdfiftpot  •  Strabo,  iii.  p.  147  :  Uoa'ti9<liyios  9k  rh  ir\ri$os 

Ik  SecoM-t  Tpo<rrjyop€v<r0at  itirh   Kafitiptoy  rwy  rvy  fitrdWwy  4rcaiySoy  koX  r^y  .d/wr^y  ovk  &ir4' 

Mri  ^pvyiay  op&y,  4w9l  4yr€v0€y  putrriy4x9ri(r€af  X*^**  ''''?*  ovyifdovs  ^Top^ias^  &\XJi  <rvyfy$ov<n§. 

^s  toftoBp^^y.  reus   inr€pfio\a7s.      ov  yhp    &iritrrt7y   r^   /i6$^ 

'  Pauanias,  i.  416 :  ^Hy  9k  y4fioyrcu  ol  Tltpya-  ^aly  9rt  rwy  9pvfi&y  tot«  4fiwpri<r$4yrQ>y  ^  7^ 

WW,  Kafi€ipfty  Updy  ^euriy  flyat  rh  ipxcuoy,  rtucuffa,   Brt  apyvptrts   Koi   xfi^^^"^^*    •**    '''^•' 

*  Strabo,  s.  p.  473:  ♦cpcx^s  8'  4^  'Air6\'  4rtt^yucaf  4^4(€(r€. 
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Rossignol^  also  cites  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who,  in  establishing  a 
synchronism  among  the  events  of  sacred  history  and  Greek  history,  says, 
"  From  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  to  the  burning  of  Mount  Ida  and  the 
discovery  of  iron,  and  to  the  Idaean  Dactyli,  73  years  elapsed  according 
to  Thrasyllus ;  and  from  the  burning  of  Ida  to  the  rape  of  Gttnymedes,  65 
years."  ^  He  further  cites  Strabo,  who  mentions  that  the  Titans  gave  to 
Bhea,  as  armed  servants,  the  Corybantes,  who,  as  some  said,  had  come 
from  Bactria ;  according  to  others,  from  Colchis.^  The  reason  why  they 
were  said  to  have  come  from  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  countries 
is,  that  both  were  celebrated  for  the  number  and  the  richness  of  their 
mines.  KossignoP®  further  mentions  that  "Servius  in  his  Commentary 
on  Virgil,  in  stating  the  etymologies  which  were  given  of  the  word 
Corybantes,  says  that  according  to  some  it  was  derived  from  Koprj,  the 
surname  of  Proserpine,  according  to  others  it  is  derived  from  copper, 
there  being  in  Cyprus  a  mountain  rich  in  copper,  which  the  Cypriotes 
call  Corium."  ^  M.  Burnouf  mentions  to  me  that  Eugene  Burnouf  has 
proved  the  word  Corybantes  to  be  identical  with  the  Zend  word  fferevanto, 
which  means  "mountaineers,"  and  that  Orthocoryhantes  is  identical  with 
SredhwafferevarUo,  which  means  "  inhabitants  of  the  high  mountains."  ^ 

Like  the  Cabiri  and  the  Corybantes,  the  Curetes  passed  over  from 
Phrygia  to  Samothrace.  This  is  evident,  as  BossignoP  says,  from  the 
Orphic  hymn  addressed  to  the  Curetes,  in  which  it  is  assigned  to  them,  as 
a  claim  to  veneration,  that  they  should  make  the  bronze  resound,  wear 
martial  arms,  and  inhabit  Samothrace,  the  sacred  land.*  Some  verses 
further  on,  the  poet,  confounding  the  Curetes  with  the  Corybantes,  calls 
them  even  Mnffs  of  Samothrace,^ 

In  a  long  and  learned  discussion,  Bossignol  proves  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  Telchines  were  also  famous  artists  and  metallurgists,  who  passed 
over  to  Samothrace ;  and  further  that  the  Dactyli,  Cabiri,  Corybantes, 
Curetes,  and  Telchines,  differed,  as  some  believed,  merely  in  name,  and 
formed  one  identical  class  of  Genii  ;  while,  according  to  others,  they  were 
related  to  one  another,  presenting  only  slight  differences;  that,  finally, 
they  are  nothing  else  than  the  representatives  of  an  identical  metallic 
industry,  symbolized  in  its  progressive  developments;  that  the  religion 
of  Samothrace  was  in  the  beginning  nothing  but  a  simple  institution  of 
mysteries  founded  on  metallurgy,  and  presided  over  by  Bhea,  whose 
priests  were  in  fact  metallurgists.  These  ministers,  having  transmitted 
the  blessing  of  the  goddess  to  other  men,  were  deified  from  gratitude. 
In  this  manner  Samothrace  became  the  isle  of  pious  priests,  and  the 
sacred  asylum   against  revenge   for  bloodshed.     But  it  was   not  every 


^  Les  MAaux  dam  rAntiquiW,  p.  50.  ferax,  quern  Cyprii  Corinin  vodmt," 

*  Strom,  i.  21,  p.  401,  ed.  Pott.  *  See   Eug^e  Burnouf,   CommetUaires  sur  U 

•  Strabo,  x.  p.  472 :  ol  V  Mt  Ttr^wr  'P^^  Yaqna. 

^oOrivcU'  'icpow6\ovs    iwSwKovs    rohs   Kop^fiayras  *  Les  M^laux  dans  FAntiquU^,  p.  88. 

iK  rris  Baicrpiayris  i^iyfidfovs,  ol  d*  ix  K6Kx»t^  *  Hymn.  Orphic,  xxxviii.  4 : 

peuriy.  ot  re  "XofioBfnfKfiv^  Up^v  X^^*  raicr^rrcs. 

**  Les  MAaux  dans  rAntiquiUf  p.  77.  *  21,  22  :  Kovpnrts  KopifiatrrtSf  ,  ,  .  ip  Saf«»- 

^  Ad  Aen.  iii.  Ill :  "Alii  Corybantes  ab  aere  ^pfitj^  ftyoKrcf. 
api)cllatos,  quod  apud  Cyprum    mons  sit  aeris 
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homicide  that  could  obtain  absolution  there ;  for  the  cases  were  heard, 
justice  was  administered,  and  he  who  had  maliciously  done  a  wicked 
deed  was  condemned  and  cast  out.  Ancient  metallurgy  gives  us  an 
insight  into  the  life  of  the  men  of  bygone  times;  the  metals  are  the 
material  and  instrument  of  the  arts,  the  spring  of  all  political  activity, 
the  soul  of  civilization.* 

According  to  Sir  John  Lubbock : '  "It  is  probable  that  gold  was  the 
metal  which  first  attracted  the  attention  of  man ;  it  is  found  in  many 
rivers,  and  by  its  bright  colour  would  certainly  attract  even  the  rudest 
savages,  who  are  known  to  be  very  fond  of  personal  decoration.  Silver 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  discovered  until  long  after  gold,  and  was 
apparently  preceded  by  both  copper  and  tin ;  for  it  rarely,  if  ever,®  occurs 
in  tumuli  of  the  Bronze  age.  But,  however  this  may  be,  copper  seems  to 
have  been  the  metal  which  first  became  of  real  importance  to  man ;  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  ores  are  abundant  in  many  countries,  and 
can  be  smelted  without  any  difficulty;  and  that,  while  iron  is  hardly 
ever  found  except  in  the  form  of  ore,  copper  often  occurs  in  a  native 
condition,  and  can  be  beaten  at  once  into  shape.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
North  American  Indians  obtained  pure  copper  from, the  mines  near  Lake 
Superior  and  elsewhere,  and  hammered  it  at  once  into  axes,  bracelets,  and 
other  objects. 

**Tin  also  early  attracted  notice,  probably  on  account  of  the  great 
heaviness  of  its  ores.  When  metals  were  very  scarce,  it  would  naturally 
sometimes  happen  that,  in  order  to  make  up  the  necessary  quantity,  some 
tin  would  be  added  to  copper,  or  vice  versa.  It  would  then  be  found  that 
the  properties  of  the  alloy  were  quite  different  from  those  of  either  metal ; 
a  very  few  experiments  would  determine  the  most  advantageous  propor- 
tion, which  for  axes  and  other  cutting  instruments  is  about  nine  parts  of 
copper  to  one  of  tin.  No  implements  or  weapons  of  tin  have  yet  been 
found,  and  those  of  copper  are  extremely  rare,  whence  it  has  been  inferred 
thai  the  art  of  making  bronze  was  hnown  elsewhere  before  the  use  of  either 
copper  or  tin  was  introduced  into  Ewrope,  Many  of  the  so-called  '  copper ' 
axes,  iSwj.,  contain  a  small  proportion  of  tin;  and  the  few  exceptions 
indicate  probably  a  mere  temporary  want,  rather  than  a  total  ignorance, 
of  this  metal." 

But  this  I  must  most  decidedly  deny,  for  implements  and  weapons  of 
pure  copper  are  found  all  over  Hungary,  and  M.  Pulszky  Ferencz,^  pre- 
sident of  the  committee  of  organization  of  the  Pre-historic  Exhibition 
of  1876  at  Buda-Pesth,  had  all  their  different  types  represented  in  two 
large  glass  cases,  in  order  that  they  might  serve  as  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  a  Copper  age,  which  he  authenticated  in  his  lecture  before 
the  CJongress.*® 


•  R4Mngnol,  Let  MAaux  dant  rAntiquiUf,  pp.  '*  Joseph   Haropel,  Catalogue    de  V Exposition 
99-148.  prehistorique    des    Musses    de   Province   et    des 

^  Pre-kistoric  TimeSy  pp.  3,  4.  Collections  particulieres  de  la  Hongrie ;    Buda- 

•  A.  W.  Fnoks,  Home  feraleSj  p.  60.  Pesth,  1876,  pp.  138-140:  and  Joseph  Hampel, 

•  Thi»  U  the  UuDgarian  name,  which  would  be  Antiquit^s  pr^istor.  de  la  Hongrie;  Esztergom, 
in  English,  Francis  or  Frank  Pnlszky.  1876,  PI.  vii.,  viii. 
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If  among  numerous  bronze  implements  there  had  been  found  one  of 
copper,  this  latter  might  indeed  indicate  a  mere  temporary  want  of  tin  ; 
but  all  the  objects  from  the  first  and  second  cities  of  Hissarlik  being 
proved,  upon  Professor  W.  Chandler  Eoberts's  highly  important  analysis, 
to  consist  of  pure  copper,  we  must  naturally  infer  a  total  ignorance  of 
tin  on  the  part  of  their  inhabitants. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  repeatedly  states  that  silver  and  lead  do  not 
occur  in  the  Bronze  age,"  which  appears  to  imply  that  still  less  can 
they  be  found  in  the  Stone  age.  But  I  found  these  metals,  in  smaller  or 
larger  quantities,  in  all  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik,  It  is  true 
that  in  the  first  and  second  cities  lead  only  occurred  in  small  shapeless 
lumps,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  attest  that  the  primitive  inhabitants 
were  acquainted  with  it.  In  the  third  pre-historic  city  we  shall  pass  in 
review  an  idol  and  several  other  objects  of  lead.  In  the  gilded  knife. 
No.  120,  we  have  the  proof,  that  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  city  of 
Hissarlik  were  acquainted  with  gold,  and  knew  how  to  work  it.  Homer 
mentions  the  plating  of  silver  with  gold:  "But  as  when  gold  is  fused 
around  the  silver  by  an  experienced  man,  whom  Hephaestus  and  Pallas 
Athene  have  instructed  in  all  kinds  of  arts,  that  he  may  execute  graceful 
works,  so  did  the  goddess  pour  gracefulness  around  his  head  and 
shoulders."  ^ 

According  to  Pliny,^  one  ounce  of  gold  could  be  beaten  out  to  more 
than  600  leaves,  each  being  four  fingers  square.  In  our  own  days  the 
same  quantity  could  be  beaten  into  three  times  that  number  of  leaves. 

My  friend,  Professor  A.  Sprenger  of  Berne,  endeavours  to  prove,  in 
his  famous  work  Die  alte  Geographie  ArahienSf  that  in  remote  antiquity 
the  bulk  of  the  gold  was  brought  by  the  Phoenicians  from  Arabia, 
which  had  twenty-two  gold  mines,^  and  was  the  ancient  Eldorado  and 
proverbial  for  its  wealth  of  gold  in  all  antiquity  down  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
"  Thus  William,  the  biographer  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  uses  the  expression 
*  Arabia  sends  us  gold.'  Is  this  only  a  fiction,  or  was  Arabia  indeed 
the    California    of    antiquity,   and    was   especially    Dzahaban    (Dzahab 

_  ^^^^  3,  '  gold '),  which  is  only  at  a  distance  of  500'  from  Berenice, 

the  port  where  gold  was  bartered?"  He  goes  on  to  prove  that  the 
famous  Ophir,  which  scholars  have  for  a  long  time  past  identified  with 
Abhira  in  India,  is  nothing  else  than  the  Arabic  word  for  **  red."  "  By 
the  Hebrews  the  *  gold  of  Ophir '  was  especially  valued.  Agatharchides 
states  that  the  gold  nuggets  found  in  the  district  of  Debai  consisted  of 
pure  metallic  gold,  and  did  not  need  to  be  purified  by  fire,  in  consequence 
of  which  this  gold  was  called  airvpovy  *  untouched  by  fire.'  This  word, 
therefore,  would  answer  to  the  Arabic  tibr ;  for  while  dzahah  means  gold 
generally,  unmelted  gold  is  called  ttbr  and  tibra,  a  *  gold  nugget.'  The 
greater  part  of  the  gold  existing  in  antiquity  was  derived  from  nuggets. 


"  Pre-historic  IhneSf  pp.  21,  38.  r4xrnv  frcan-olriw,  x^o^<>  '^  'PT*  rtAt/ft, 

Od.  vi.  232-235  :  Ay  Upa  r^  Kordx^v*  X^^  «c«^aXp  rt  arol  tffioif. 


^f  l"  Ih-e  Til  xp^ffhv  irtpix^^M  apyip^  iurfip  «  ff,  N.  xxxiii.  19. 

tnpiiy  f>¥  "H^ai<rroj  UZauv  koX  TiaXKki  ^Miivti  »  Parajpraphf  53,  54-58. 
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which  were  sometimes  of  enormous  size,  Idrysy  (i.  2)  reports  that  the 
king  of  Ghana  preserved  as  a  rarity  a  nngget  weighing  30  rail  (75  lbs.). 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  Greeks  had  also  a  special  word  for  tibr^ 
•nngget.'  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  assertion  of  Agathar- 
chides ;  I  hold  airvpov  to  be  a  bastard  word  of  Semitic  origin,  which  has 
been  grsecized.     The  finest  gold  is  designated  by  Hamdany  and  Abulfida, 

p.  157,  as  red  gold,   ^^\    ^^  3,  and  the  Persians  call  the  gold  pieces 

which  are  coined  therefrom  Dyndrimrchy  *  red  Aurei.*  In  Iklyl  (viii.  p.  77), 
it  is  related  that  on  the  corpse  of  a  woman,  exhumed  at  Dhahr,  there 
were  found  gold  ankle-rings  weighing  100  mithqdl,  and  that  the  metal 
was  red  gold.     Such  *  treasure  trove '  was  so  frequent,  that  this  fine  sort 

of  gold  was  also  called  '  tomb  gold  '  (  ^  i^^^  3  or  /<•  .^  u^^  3)- 
It  is  reported  in  Iklyl  (viii.  p.  52),  that  especially  in  the  ruins  in  and 
between  Gauf  and  Marib  much  tomb  gold  was  discovered.  In  Pliny* 
apyron  has  the  signification  of  'red  gold/  If  Magi  is  the  subject 
of  voeatUy  then  the  expression  apyron  was  also  in  use  among  the  Per- 
sians. At  all  events,  the  Apyron  is  hardly  different  from  the  gold 
of  Ophir,  qualified  in  the  Bible  as  *  good.'  According  to  a  well-known 
phonetic  change,  ofir  must  be  pronounced  djir  in  the  Central  Arabian 
dialect ;  but  according  to  Ibn  Maruf  (apud  Golius)  afira  signifies  tran- 
sitively, *  splendidum  clarumque  effecit,'  and  intransitively,  *  manifestus 
evasit.'  The  participle  of  this  verb  is  dJir.  In  the  South- Arabic  dialect 
this  word,  differently  pronounced,  is  the  common  word  for  red.  Accord- 
ing to  a  vocabulary,*  red  is  called  ophir  (sic !)  in  Socotra.  In  other 
dialects  the  word  for  '  red '  is  pronounced,  according  to  Maltzan,®  dfer, 
ohfar,  afur,  and  so  forth*  Now  I  imagine  that,  according  to  their 
custom,  the  Greeks  have  given  a  Greek  origin  to  the  word  dJir,  Sfir. 
In  Job  (xxii.  24)  Ophir  is  used  for  *  gold '  without  the  additional  word 
zahab  ;  and  the  passage  from  Pliny  warrants  the  conclusion  that  apyron 
was  used  in  the  same  manner.  Besides,  Ophir  occurs  in  the  Bible  as 
the  name  of  a  people  and  a  country.  Where  this  half-mythic  land  was 
first  thought  to  exist  is  a  point  on  which  I  have  no  doubt.  In  Genesis 
(i.  29)  Ophir  is  mentioned  between  Sheba  and  Havilah.  In  the  story 
of  Solomon,  the  narrator  passes  twice  or  thrice  backwards  and  forwards 
to  and  from  the  Queen  of  Sheba  and  the  Ophir  expedition,  and  in 
1  Kings  X.  15  *  all  the  kings  of  Arabia '  come  between.  Ophir  was  con- 
sequently thought  to  be  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  or  rather  the  Hebrews 
called  the  LUus  Hammaeum  Ophir.  In  the  famous  question  about  Ophir, 
far  too  little  weight  is  laid  on  the  fact  that,  in  many  passages  in  the 
Bible,  Ophir  appears  as  the  California  of  antiquity,  and  far  too  much 
importance  is  given  to  Solomon's  expedition  to  Ophir.  I  neither  doubt 
that  the  Phoenicians  navigated  the  Bed  Sea,  nor  that  Solomon  associated 


•  JK  y.  xjti.  1 1,  p.  66 :  "  Heliochrysos  florem  pertinere  arbitranttir." 

htbei  mnro  dmilem  ....  Hoc  coronare  se  Magi,  '  Jowm.  As.  Soc,  Beng,  B.  iv.  p.  165. 

d  et  ntkgnents  sumAotiir  ex  aiiro,  quod  apyron  *  Z.  D.  M,  Q.  27,  p.  230. 
ro»uit,  lid    gntitaa   qaoque   ritae    gloriaraque 
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with  King  Hiram  and  bartered  gold  in  Dzahaban ;  but  the  story,  as  it  is 
told,  is  not  free  from  fictions  invented  to  glorify  the  great  king.  In 
1  Kings  ix.  28  it  is  stated  that  the  servants  of  Hiram  and  Solomon  fetched 
420  talents  of  gold  ;  here  Ophir  is  still  simply  the  land  of  gold.  In  x.  11, 
again,  the  result  is  spoken  of,  and  then  it  is  said  that  the  gold-ships  also 
brought  sandal-wood  and  precious  stones.  We  cannot  object  to  this,  for 
the  narrator  confines  himself  here  at  least  to  Arabian  articles.  Precious 
stones  are  also  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Bible,  as  articles  of  trade  with 
the  Arabian  merchants.  The  genuine  sandal-wood,  it  is  true,  does  not 
occur  in  Arabia,  but  Hamdany  (333)  speaks  of  Mount  Hanum  as  situated 
near  Chaulan,  on  which  also  the  Chaulanites  live,  and  says  :  *  There  grows 
a  plant  which  resembles  the  white  sandal- wood,  and  comes  near  to  it 
in  smell.  The  wood  serves  instead  of  the  Indian  sandal-wood.'  In 
1  Kings  X.  22,  the  produce  fetched  from  Ophir  is  mentioned  for  a  third 
time,  with  the  addition  of  silver  and  ivory,  and  of  rarities  such  as  monkeys 
and  peacocks.''  Here  it  is  also  stated  that  the  ships  came  once  in  three 
years ;  and  in  this  way  Ophir  is  removed  to  an  endless  distance  and  made 
a  fairy-land.  This  version,  as  well  as  the  story  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
I  hold  to  be  a  fiction  of  later  origin.  The  idea  that  Ophir  also 
exported  silver  is  by  no  means  happy,  this  metal  having  always  been 
dear  in  Arabia.  Even  in  Mohammed's  time,  when  the  gold  mines  were 
for  the  most  part  exhausted,  only  seven  and  a  half  pounds  of  silver  were 
given  for  one  pound  of  gold.  If,  with  Lassen,  we  relegate  Ophir  to  India 
(of  whose  natural  wealth  in  gold  I  never  heard),  we  do  not  gain  much ; 
because  here  also  the  value  of  silver  in  proportion  to  that  of  gold  was 
always  greater  than  in  the  West." 

Sprenger  further  points  to  a  passage  in  Strabo,  which  corroborates  his 
opinion  that  the  Phoenicians,  in  times  of  remote  antiquity,  lived  on  the 
Arabian  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  they  emigrated  to  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  this  view  is  now  very  generally  accepted.  After 
having  spoken  of  the  city  of  Gerrha,  which,  he  says,  lies  in  a  deep  bay  of 
the  Arabian  coast  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  Strabo  goes  on :  "  Those  who 
proceed  with  their  ship  see  two  other  islands — Tyrus®  and  Aradus,'  whose 
temples  resemble  those  of  the  Phoenicians  ;  the  inhabitants  at  least  main** 
tain  also  that  the  islands  and  cities  of  the  Phoenicians,  called  by  the  same 
names,  are  their  colonies."  ^® 

My  friend  the  Assyriologist,  Professor  Julius  Oppert,  informs  me  that 
in  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  island  of  Tyrus  (in  cuneiform 
writing,  Tilvun)  is  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  a  very  ancient  worship.  The 
island  of  Tylus  (for  Tyrus)  is  mentioned  by  Arrian"  and  Pliny  ^  as  pro- 
ducing pearls  and  cotton. 


'  I  might  here  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  **  Strabo,  zvi.  p.  766 :  nXc^oKrc  S*  M  leXiw 

in  the  Bible  the  names  of  the  monkeys  and  pea-  tXXcu  vriffoi,  Tvpos  xed  "ApaZos  tlaivy  hp^  Ix^v" 

cocks  are  Sanscrit  and  Tamil.     The  monkey  is  ro7s  *oivueuco7s  Sfioia  •  Koi  ^aai  7c  0/   iv  oArmts 

called  in  Sanscrit  Kapij  the  peacock  in  Tamil  ohcovyr^s  riu  6fu»r6fiovs  r&v  ^oa^Uttp  fi^tfvvf 

Togei.  koX  tr<(Xc(f  Atrodcovf  kmn&v, 

•  According  to  Sprenger*8  map,  this  is  now  "  Anah,  vii.  20,  §  6. 

called  Owal  (Bahrayn).  »  H.  N.  vi.  32.  6  ;  xii.  22.  1. 

•  According  to  Sprenger's  map,  Moharrag. 
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Mr.  Philip  Smith  observes  to  me  that:    "In  the  ancient  Egyptian 

records  we  have  accounts  of  immense  quantities  of    gold  levied  by  the 

^eat  king  Thutmes  III.  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  (in  the  sixteenth 

century  B.C.),  as  tribute  from  the  land  of  Zahi  (that  is,  Phoenicia).     Gold 

is  also  named  among  the  tributes  of  Punt,  the  Egyptian  Ophir,  which 

^rugsch-Bey  holds  to  be  on  the  African  coast  of  Somauli,  opposite  to 

-4j»6ia.      But  the  chief  supply  was  derived  from  the  southern  lands  of 

S'uth  (Nubia),  which  Brugsch-Bey  calls  the  Egyptian  California.     Gold 

^^^8    obtained  from  this  region  as   early  as  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,   and 

*Ae  g^old-washings  in  the  desert  valley  of  Akita  (Wady  Alaki)  were  the 

V^hjecta    of    special  care  to  the  great  kings  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty, 

iSamses   U.    and  his  father  Seti."^ 


Under   No.    123  I  represent  a  needle  of  bone  with  a  perforated  head. 

Xccl23L  ^OL  134.       No.  12ft.      No.l2«.    No.  127.  No.  130.  No.  131. 


:Ko0.  123-1'W.    Pliw.  Awls,  and  Needles  of  bone  and  ivory,  from  the  lowest  stratum. 
(Half  and  3 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  40  to  52  ft.) 


K*         Hisi'  of    Egypt  under  the  Pha-       ductiona  brought  from  Punt  furnish  a  reraark- 
*    3T-ag*c»  •  ^^-^^  ^g^  ^  ^^j ..   pp  gj  f^  gj^g        ^IjJ^  parallel  to  the  account  of  the  Ophir-voyages 

t'xMohJ'y    -^o^'    *-    ^xhe  Egyptian  records  of  the  pro-       of  Solomon's  fleet  (op.  cit.  vol.  i.  pp.  352  f.). 
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No8.  124,  125,  126,  127,  and  128  are  rudely-ornamented  bone  needles 
without  holes;  Nos.  129, 130,  131,  132,  133,  134, 135, and  136  are  pointed 
instruments  of  bone,  which  may  have  been  used  as  awls,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  Nos.  129  and  136,  which  are  quite  flat.  The  objects 
Nos.  137  and  138  are  of  ivory ;  as  the  latter  is  in  the  shape  of  a  nail,  it 
may  probably  have  been  used  as  a  brooch.  Nos.  139  and  140  are  carved 
implements  of  bone,  probably  for  female  needle-work.  Similar  awls  and 
needles  of  bone  occur  in  large  numbers  in  the  debris  of  the  four  lowest 
pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik.  Awls  and  needles  of  bone,  even  needles 
with  perforated  heads,  are  found  plentifully  in  the  cavern-habitations  in  the 
Dordogne,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  where 
are  also  exhibited  a  number  of  them  found  in  French  Dolmens.  They 
were,  as  Prof.  Virchow  informs  me,  in  use  in  Germany  in  every  period 
down  to  the  twelfth  century  a.d.,  and  are  found  there  in  abundance. 
They  are  also  frequent  in  the  Swiss  Lake-dwellings,^  in  the  Lake- 
dwellings  in  the  Lake  of  Constance,*  in  the  caverns  of  Inzighofen,'  in 
the  pre-historic  settlements  in  Hungary,®  on  ancient  sites  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  in  Kentucky,  in  San  Miguel  Island,  California,  &c. ;'  in  Denmark 
on  sites  of  the  Stone  age,®  and  elsewhere.     The  object  No.  141  represents 


No.  141.    object  of  Ivory. 

(Hair  actual  siM. 

DepUi,48ft.) 


Nu.  143.    Hurkle-boDe 

(  Abtragaliu).     ( Half  actual  size. 

Orpth.  about  50  ft) 


No.  143.    Curiou»  ObtJect 

of  Ivory,  probably  an  Idol. 

(Half  actual  size.    Depth.  46  fU) 


a  flat  trapezium  of  ivory,  almost  in  the  shape  of  a  playing  card,  with 
eight  little  stars  or  small  suns.  We  see  a  similar  ornamentation  on  each 
side  of  the  very  curious  object  of  ivory  No.  142,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a  primitive  female  idol,  of  which  the  two  barb-like  projections  may 
indicate  the  arms,  and  the  stroke  across  the  body  the  girdle.  I  call 
attention  to  the  similarity  of  the  little  stars  or  small  suns  to  the  breasts 
with  which  the  whole  body  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  was  covered ;  and  have 
not  the  horn-like  projections  on  the  head  the  shape  of  the  crescent  ? 


•  Ferdinand  Keller,  MittheUungen  der  anti- 
quarischen  Qesellscfuift^  P/aMbautetiy  7ter  Bericht ; 
Zurich,  1876,  Plate  ii. 

*  L.  Lindenschmit,  Die  Vaterldndischen  Alter" 
thUmer,  p.  180,  and  Plate  xxTiii. 

*  Ibid,  p.  180,  and  Plate  xxv. 

•  Josoph    Ham|)cl,    Antiquit^s   prehiatonqucs, 


Plate  ii. 

'  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  No. 
287,  The  Archaeological  Collection  of  the  U.S. 
National  Museum;  Washington,  1876,  pp.  63 
and  64. 

•  J.  J.  A.  Worsaac,  Nordiske  Oldsager,  PI.  xTii. 
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As  huckle-bones  (oaTparyaXoi),  like  that  represented  under  No.  143, 
occur  in  this  first  city,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  used  by  children 
for  playing,  the  more  so  as  most  of  them  are  much  worn,  and  appear 
as  if  they  had  been  in  use  for  a  long  time.  The  game  of  astragals  is 
mentioned  by  Homer,  who  makes  Patroclus  appear  to  Achilles  in  a 
dream,  and  say  that  he  had  to  fly  from  his  native  land,  having  involun- 
tarily killed  a  boy  in  anger  when  playing  with  astragals.®  This  game  was 
practised  by  children  throughout  antiquity.*®  I  call  attention  to  the  beau- 
tiful sculpture  of  an  aarpayaXi^ovaa  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin ;  also,  to  the 
Cunous  group  of  sculpture  in  the  palace  of  Titus,  representing  two  boys 
playing  with,  astragals,*  probably  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  bronze  group 
by  Polycletns,  the  subject  of  which  was  no  doubt  taken  from  the  fatal 
quarrel  of  the  young  Patroclus  with  his  playfellow. 

A  fractoxed  marble  group  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  Townley  Collection 
of  the  British  Museum,  represented  (when  perfect)  two  boys  quarrelling 
over  the  game.  The  figure  of  one  is  gone,  except  the  fore-arm,  which  the 
other  is  biting ;  the  huckle-bones  are  seen  lying  on  the  ground. 


•  IL  xxiii-  87,  88:  *•  See,  for  example,  Pseudo-Plat.  Akib.  i.  p.  110, 

^^lari  T^  8rc  wuS^  Kotriitra^ov  *Afi4>iiidfixanost  B. :  6ir6T€  (iraTs  &y)  iurrpaya\i(ots  1}  liWrir  rtva 

Firwf ,  aim  4$4Kmr^  ifA^*  iurrpayiKoun  x^^^*^'  ircuSW  iro/^oif . 

**In  the  dmj  when  I  slew  the  son  of  Amphi-  '  Pliny,   ff-  ^'   xxxiv.  8.  19;   Paul/s  £eai 

dunas,  fool  that  I  was,  not  wilfully,  flying  into  Encyclopadiey  8.  v.  Polycletus. 
t  passion  about  huckle-bones." 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  SECOND  CITY  ON  THE  SITE  OF  TROY. 

Whether  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  city  quietly  abandoned  their 
homes  and  emigrated,  or  whether  their  city  was  captured  and  destroyed  by 
an  enemy,  we  are  unable  to  discover  from  the  ruins ;  at  all  events,  the 
first  town  was  not  destroyed  by  fire,  for  I  found  no  marks  of  a  general,  or 
even  of  a  partial,  conflagration.  It  is  further  quite  certain  that  the  first 
settlers  were  succeeded  by  a  difierent  people :  this  is  proved  by  the 
architecture  as  well  as  by  the  pottery,  both  of  which  are  totally  different 
from  what  we  see  in  the  first  city. 

I  have  already  said  that  these  second  settlers  built  both  their  houses 
and  their  walls  of  large  stones.  The  remains  we  now  see  of  these  dwell- 
ings are,  of  course,  only  the  substructions,  but  the  really  enormous  masses 
of  loose  stones  contained  in  the  strata  of  this  second  city  testify  to  the 
fact,  that  the  walls  of  the  houses  were  built  of  stone.  Not  all  the  houses, 
however,  were  built  of  this  material,  for  we  see  here  and  there  the  debris 
of  houses  which  must  have  had  walls  of  clay. 

It  is  only  to  these  second  settlers  that  we  can  attribute  the  wall  b 
represented  in  the  engraving  No.  2  (see  p.  24),  which  I  brought  to  light 
on  the  north  side  of  the  hill.  It  is  10  ft.  high  and  6j^  ft.  thick,  and 
is  built  in  the  so-called  Cyclopean  manner,  in  regular  layers  of  large 
but  slightly  wrought  quadrangular  blocks  of  limestone,  which  are  joined 
together  by  small  ones.  As  already  stated,  its  top  is  just  34  ft.  below 
the  surface.  As  is  attested  by  the  layers  of  debris  wldch  extend  in  an 
oblique  direction  below  it,  it  was  originally  erected  on  the  steep  slope 
of  the  hill.  It  is  therefore  evident  that,  since  its  erection,  the  hill 
has  here  increased  44  ft.  in  height ;  but  it  has  also  increased  at  this 
point  131  ft.  in  width,  such  being  the  distance  in  a  horizontal  line  from 
the  wall  to  the  present  slope.  The  quantity  of  similar  blocks  lying  beside 
this  wall  seem  to  prove  that  it  was  at  one  time  much  higher.  It  was 
much  longer  when  I  first  brought  it  to  light  at  the  end  of  July,  1872. 
I  removed  part  of  it  in  February,  1873,  in  order  to  bring  to  light  the 
curious  retaining  wall  ^  already  described,  which  rises  at  an  angle  of  45°, 
6  ft.  below  it,  and  served  to  sustain  an  isolated  sandhill  which  reaches  to 
within  20  ft.  of  the  surface  and  appears  to  be  20  ft.  high.  This  retain- 
ing wall  we  may,  as  I  have  before  explained,  attribute  with  all  proba- 
bility to  the  first  city. 

To  these  inhabitants  of  the  second  city  we  may  further,  with  every 

'  See  the  wall  A  iu  the  engraving  No.  2,  p.  24. 
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probability,  attribute  the  great  internal  wall  marked  e  on  the  accompany- 
ing view,  No.  144,  and  a  on  the  little  sketch  No.  145.     This  wall  also 


>^ii^^ 


r   ■ 
No.  145.    The  great  Extertud  and  Intenial  W&IIb,  called  together  the  Tower. 

consists  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  and  slopes  to  the  south  at  an  angle  of 
45°.  But  it  is  only  on  the  south  side  that  it  consists  of  solid  masonry ; 
on  the  north  side  it  is  built  of  stone  for  only  four  or  five  courses  deep, 
and  is  supported  here  by  a  large  rampart  of  loose  stones  and  debris 
marked  r,  of  which  also  its  interior,  to  a  great  extent,  consists.  Imme- 
diately south  of  this  large  wall  is  a  wall  of  equal  size  marked  b  on  the 
accompanying  view  (No.  144)  and  c  d  on  the  sketch  (No.  145),  which  was 
evidently  built  by  the  third  settlers,  and  of  which  I  shall  speak  here- 
after. After  having  proceeded  for  some  distance  in  an  easterly  direction, 
the  great  internal  wall  shrinks  to  a  wall  of  solid  masonry  11}  ft.  high, 
6  ft.  thick  at  the  top,  and  12  ft.  thick  at  the  base,  which  turns  at  a 
certain  point  abruptly  to  the  north  north-west.^  Its  builders  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  clear  the  rock  of  soil,  for  the  ^all  is  erected  on  a 
layer  of  earth  from  1  ft.  9  in.  to  2  ft.  deep,  with  which  the  rock  is 
covered.  To  the  inhabitants  of  this  second  city  evidently  belongs  also 
the  erection  of  the  Gate  (marked  a  on  Plan  I.),  with  its  paved  street,  which 
runs  down  to  the  plain  in  a  south-westerly  direction ;  for  the  lower  part  of 
this  gateway,  as  well  as  the  walls  which  I  brought  to  light  in  removing 
some  of  the  flags  of  the  street,  show  precisely  the  same  kind  of  architecture 
of  large  blocks  of  white  limestone.  As  the  keen  eye  of  my  sagacious 
friend.  Professor  Sayce,  discovered  at  once,  this  street  was  made  by  the 
second  settlers,  by  heaping  a  mound  of  debris  against  what  had  until  then 
been  a  steep  slope;  and  the  walls  which  cross  the  street  beneath  its 
pavement  can  have  had  no  other  object  than  to  consolidate  this  mound  of 
debris.  All  the  fragments  of  pottery  contained  in  the  mound  belong  to 
the  second  city ;  I  have  not  found  a  single  potsherd  there  of  the  thick 
lustrous-black  terra-cottas  of  the  first  city,  nor  any  fragment  of  the  pottery 
of  the  subsequent  "  burnt  city." 

The  street  was  paved  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  second  city  with  large 
flags  of  white  limestone,  in  which,  however,  I  failed  to  discover  any  ruts 
of  chariot-wheels.  For  this  reason  I  think  that  the  street  only  served 
for  pedestrians,  the  more  so  as  it  slopes  to  the  plain  at  an  angle  of  a  little 
less  than  70°,  and  is,  therefore,  too  steep  for  chariots.  But  still  the  flags 
are  much  worn  and  denote  long  use.  For  this  reason  they  were  covered 
hj  the  builders  of  the  following,  the  third  or  burnt  city,  with  new  flags  of 
a  reddish  sandstone,  which  may  still  be  seen  in  situ  on  the  lower  part  of 


*  See  Plan  I.  (of  Troy)  at  the  place  marked  /  A,  close  to  the  wall  marked  6. 
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the  street  as  far  as  it  is  uncovered.  Those  of  the  upper  part,  near  the 
gateway,  looked  quite  as  fresh  as  the  rest  when  I  brought  them  to  light  at 
the  beginning  of  May  1873 ;  but,  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  they  speedily 
became  decomposed  and  crumbled  away,  which  circumstance  can  leave  no 
doubt  that  they  had  been  exposed  to  an  intense  heat.  The  parapets  of 
the  gate  must  have  been  almost  completely  destroyed  on  the  arrival  of  the 
third  settlers,  the  builders  of  the  burnt  city,  for — as  a  glimpse  at  the 
accompanying  view  (No.  144)  will  show— only  the  lower  part  of  them 
denotes  by  its  large  slabs  of  white  limestone  the  architecture  of  the 
second  settlers ;  whereas  all  the  upper  part  of  them,  and  the  whole  of 
the  masonry  of  small  stones  of  reddish  colour  to  the  right  of  the  Turk 
with  his  spade,  are  the  work  of  the  third  settlers,  by  whom  were  also 
built  the  quadrangular  projections  of  the  parapets,  between  which  were 
the  wooden  gates.  These  projections  stand  in  pairs  opposite  each  other.' 
Those  of  the  first  gate,  in  ascending  from  the  plain,  project,  the  one  2^  ft., 
the  other  2|  ft. :  both  are  3 J  ft.  high  and  3f  ft.  broad ;  the  wooden  gate 
between  them  was  12J  ft.  broad.  The  street  paved  with  the  large  flags  of 
limestone  ends  at  this  first  gate,  and  the  road  from  this  to  the  second  gate, 
which  is  situated  a  little  more  than  20  ft.  further  to  the  north-east,  is 
very  roughly  paved  with  large  unhewn  stones.  The  pavement  has  pro- 
bably become  uneven  through  the  masses  of  burning  debris  which  fell  upon 
it  during  the  great  conflagration  of  the  third  city. 

The  two  following  projections,  between  which  was  the  second  gate, 
are  2  ft.  high,  above  3  ft.  broad,  and  project  about  2^  ft.  A  few  yards 
further  to  the  north-east  a  wall  of  large  stones,  with  a  recess  on  its 
south-east  side,  crosses  the  street,  protruding  only  slightly  above  the 
pavement.  This  wall  undoubtedly  marks  the  site  of  .the  third  gate  with 
a  wicket.  This  third  gate  is  17^  ft.  broad ;  beyond  it  the  parapets  of  the 
road  continue  10  ft.  further  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  That  these 
three  gates  really  existed,  every  visitor  acknowledges ;  but  how  they  were 
put  up — that,  I  think,  nobody  can  explain,  there  being  no  holes  for  the 
hinges  either  in  the  projections  of  the  parapets  or  in  the  stones  between 
them.  But,  as  the  masonry  of  the  parapet  has  a  smooth  surface  and  has 
evidently  never  been  higher  than  it  now  is,  we  may  take  it  as  certain  that  it 
only  served  as  a  substruction  to  a  large  and  high  tower  of  but  slightly-baked 
bricks,  and  that  wood  entered  largely  into  its  construction.  Only  in  this 
way  are  we  at  all  able  to  explain  the  intense  heat  which  destroyed  the 
flags  of  the  street  before  the  gates,  and  to  which  every  stone  in  the 
parapets  bears  witness,  as  well  as  the  enormous  masses  of  reddish  or 
yellow  or  black  wood-ashes  and  broken  bricks,  which  obstructed  the  street, 
to  a  depth  of  from  7  to  10  ft.,  when  I  brought  it  to  light.  It  was  in  the 
masonry  of  this  tower,  through  which  the  street  passed,  that  the  gates 
must  have  been  fastened. 

But  the  inhabitants  of  the  second  stone  city,  which  now  occupies  us, 
used  no  bricks  at  all ;  besides,  the  three  gates,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
evidently  belong  to  the  third  settlers.     It  would,  therefore,  be  out  of 


'  See  the  engravings  Ko.  10,  p.  35,  and  No.  13,  p.  37,  as  well  as  Plan  I.  under  the  letter  a. 
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place  to  speak  of  them  here  were  it  not  that,  by  giving  my  opinion  as  to 
the  architecture  of  the  gates,  when  in  use  by  the  third  settlers,  I  hope  to 
convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  their  condition  in  the  time  of  the  second 
settlers.  In  feict,  the  courses  of  large  white  stones  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  parapets,  as  well  as  of  the  same  sort  of  stones  in  the  lower  part  of 
their  four  quadrangular  projections,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  architec- 
ture of  the  substructions  to  the  gate-tower  was  identical  with  that  used 
in  the  second  city ;  besides  that  the  wall,  which  denotes  the  existence  of 
the  third  gate  with  its  wicket,  belongs  evidently  to  the  second  settlers, 
who  in  all  probability  built  their  gate-tower  of  wood.  As  the  masonry 
of  large  blocks  built  by  the  second  settlers  is  far  more  solid  than  that  of 
small  stones  or  slightly-baked  bricks  used  by  the  third  people,  the  latter 
would  undoubtedly  have  taken  care  to  preserve  the  parapets  of  the  street 
and  their  projections,  had  they  found  them  entire.  Moreover,  had  these 
stractures  been  destroyed  in  a  siege  and  capture  of  the  second  city,  the 
large  stones  at  least  would  have  remained  on  the  spot  or  near  at  hand^ 
and  they  would  have  been  used  by  the  third  settlers  for  restoring  the 
destroyed  masonry.  But  as  this  has  not  been  done,  we  may  conclude, 
with  all  probability,  that  the  second  city  must  have  been  abandoned  for  a 
long  time  ere  it  was  colonized  by  the  third  settlers.  M.  Burnouf  has 
come  to  the  very  same  conclusion,  from  the  large  funnel-shaped  holes  and 
deep  ravines  filled  with  stones,  which  so  frequently  occur  in  the  layers 
of  debrisy  from  12  to  16  ft.  deep,  of  the  second  city,  and  of  which  visitors 
will  see  many  in  my  trenches,  particularly  in  my  great  northern  trench.* 
He  thinks  that  these  large  funnel-shaped  hollows  or  ravines  in  the  debris 
could  only  have  been  produced  in  the  course  of  ages  by  rain-water,  and 
that  they  were  filled  with  stones  by  the  third  settlers,  who  completely 
levelled  the  area  of  the  city  before  they  began  to  build  their  own  town. 
Professor  Virchow  does  not  admit  that  these  hollows  could  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  rain-water  in  the  midst  of  the  dSbris  ;  but  I 
think  it  most  likely,  considering  the  really  enormous  masses  of  loose 
stones  contained  in  the  layers  of  debris  of  the  second  city.  Only  I  am  not 
of  M.  Burnouf 's  opinion,  that  ages  would  necessarily  be  required  to  pro- 
duce such  ravines.  I  even  think  that  the  rains  of  a  single  winter  might 
possibly  be  sufficient  to  produce  large  and  deep  funnel-shaped  holes  in 
such  huge  masses  of  debris,  consisting  of  loose  stones  and  clay. 

To  this  second  city  evidently  belongs  also  the  large  wall  which 
continues  from  the  gate  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  which  is 
but  a  prolongation  of  the  great  internal  wall  marked  e  on  the  view, 
No.  144,  and  a  on  the  little  sketch,  No.  145.  Like  the  internal  wall  c, 
this  is  more  like  a  rampart  than  a  mere  wall :  in  general  its  western  and 
north-western  slope  consists  of  solid  masonry  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  ft. ; 
but  it  is  intersected  by  a  number  of  regular  walls,  which  can  have  had 
no  other  object  than  to  consolidate  it.  This  rampart  wall,  which  is  in 
some  places  30  ft.  thick,  is  paved  with  small  flags  or  irregularly  shaped 


*  These   ftmnel-shaped   hollows,  filled   with  stones,  are   marked  by  the   letter  q  on  Plan  111., 
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stones ;  but  this  pavement  was  covered  3  ft.  deep  with  debris  when  the 
third  city  was  built,  for  all  the  fragments  of  pottery  contained  in  it  are  of 
the  second  city,  to  which  also  belong  all  the  potsherds  contained  in  the 
debria  below  the  pavement.  Now,  this  rampart  resembles  an  esplanade ; 
but  cities  so  small  as  the  pre-historic  towns  of  Hissarlik  can  have  no 
esplanades.  Neither  did  it  look  as  it  does  now  when  I  first  brought  it 
to  light ;  for  it  "was  encumbered  with  crumbling  brick  walls,  mournful 
remnants  of  the  towers  and  other  works  of  fortification  of  the  third  city. 
But  the  masses  of  saddle-querns,  pottery,  shells,  &c.,  contained  in  the 
debris^  can  leave  no  doubt  that  these  Trojan  works  were  many  storeys 
high,  and  served  both  as  fortifications  and  dwelling-houses  for  the  inha- 
bitants. We  must  probably  presume,  that  the  works  erected  on  these 
ramparts  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  second  stone  city  served  a  like  pur- 
pose ;  but,  as  they  certainly  were  not  of  brick,  they  must  have  been  of 
stone.  This  seems  also  to  be  proved,  with  all  probability,  by  the  stu- 
pendous masses  of  loose  stones  which  occur  at  the  foot  of  the  walls,  as 
well  as  in  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  houses,  and  which  are  sometimes  12 
or  14  ft.  deep.  The  following  settlers  found  these  masses  of  stones  ready 
at  hand,  but  they  did  not  care  to  use  them :  only  here  and  there  they 
built  the  substructions  of  their  houses  with  them;  all  the  rest,  and  in 
fact  generally  even  the  substructions  of  their  houses,  they  built  of 
slightly-baked  brick. 

As  to  habitations  on  city  walls,  my  dear,  my  honoured,  my  learned, 
my  deeply-mourned  friend.  Dr.  Edward  Moss,  of  Arctic  celebrity — who, 
when  Staff'-surgeon  on  board  H.M.S.  Besearch,  lying  in  the  autumn  of 
1878  in  Besika  Bay,  came  daily  to  visit  my  works  at  Troy,  and  who  later, 
as  Staff'-surgeon  on  board  H.M.S.  Atalantay  perished  with  that  unfortunate 
vessel — called  to  my  remembrance  that  in  this  respect  Troy  resembled 
several  cities  in  Scripture :  thus,  for  example,  the  Book  of  Joshua  (ii.  15) 
describes  the  house  of  Bahab  as  situated  on  the  wall  of  Jericho. 

As  I  have  said,  the  great  internal  wall  * — which,  on  the  south  side, 
was  the  external  wall  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  second  stone  city — (the 
wall  marked  b  on  No.  144,  and  c  d  on  the  sketch  No.  145,  having  been 
subsequently  built  by  the  people  of  the  third  city) — slopes  at  an  angle 
of  45^,  and  its  western  prolongation  from  the  gate  at  an  angle  of  abont 
15° ;  consequently  these  walls  could  easily  be  scaled,  and  they  can  only 
have  served  as  substructions  to  the  works  of  defence  erected  upon  thenu 

To  this  second  city  also  belongs  the  irregular  wall  on  the  north  side 
to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  my  great  northern  trench  (marked  V  on 
Plan  m..  Section  X-Y).  M.  Burnouf,  who  carefully  examined  this  wall, 
made  the  following  observations  on  it : — "  At  the  north  angle,  close 
to  the  large  ruined  brick  wall,  we  see  again  for  a  distance  of  12  metres 
or  40  ft.  the  more  or  less  damaged  courses  of  blocks  of  the  great  wall  of 
the  second  city,  which,  like  the  wall  c  on  No.  144  and  a  on  the  sketch 
No.  145,  consists  only  on  the  outside  of  real  masonry,  and  for  the  rest 
of  loose  stones.    In  the  ditch  dug  at  the  foot  of  the  rampart,  visitors  may 

»  Sec  No.  144  c,  and  sketch  No.  145,  a,  p.  265. 
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see  the  lower  courses  of  this  wall,  which  consist  of  very  large  blocks  of 
limestone." 

On  this  rampart,  as  on  the  two  which  we  have  already  passed  in 
review,  were  no  doubt  built  the  works  of  fortification,  which  served  at  the 
same  time  as  habitations.  Visitors  will  see  there  a  number  of  substruc- 
tions of  large  stones  belonging  to  this  second  city,  to  which  belongs 
also  the  large  building  (marked  E  on  Plan  III.,  Section  X-T),  whose 
slightly  dislocated  thick  walls  will  be  seen  further  on  to  the  left  in  my 
great  northern  trench,  at  a  depth  of  from  33  to  40  or  43  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  hill.  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  layers  of  debris 
(marked  P  on  the  same  plan),  which  slant  at  an  angle  of  45°  from  the 
top  of  this  building  towards  the  great  internal  wall  (c  on  No.  144),  and 
which  go  far  to  prove  that  this  building  is  much  more  ancient  than  the 
latter,  and  that  the  rampart-like  walls  were  not  built  till  ages  after  the 
foundation  of  the  second  city.  What  has  this  large  building  been  ?  This 
edifice  seemed  to  me  important  to  preserve;  but  as  all  the  stones  of  its 
walls  are  slightly  dislocated,  just  as  if  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  I  could 
not  possibly  excavate  it ;  for,  unless  supported,  its  walls  would  have  fallen 
at  once.  I  was  therefore  forced  to  leave  it  embedded  as  it  was,  with  only 
the  edges  of  its  walls  peeping  out  from  the  east  side  of  my  trench.  I  call 
the  attention  of  visitors  to  the  ponderous  blocks  composing  what  appears 
to  be  its  flat  roof. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  second  city,  like  their  predecessors  and 
successors,  used  to  a  large  extent  cakes  of  clay  (galettes),  in  order  to 
level  the  ground  and  consolidate  it  for  their  ponderous  stone  buildings. 
In  this  second  city  I  found  the  debris  of  three  houses,  which  had 
evidently  been  destroyed  by  fire.  One  of  them,  which  is  immediately  to 
the  north-west  of  the  well,*  may  be  easily  examined  by  visitors,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  description  of  M.  Bumouf  -?  — 

**  I.  The  Area, — The  substratum  is  formed  of  superposed  compact 
strata  containing  earth,  ashes,  bones,  shells,  stones,  and  other  debris 
belonging  to  the  first  city.  This  substratum  is  from  8  to  1 0  ft.  deep  in 
the  great  trench.  The  area  established  on  this  substratum  is  made  solely 
of  bruised  and  compressed  brick  matter ;  its  thickness  is  0*05  m.  (2  in.). 
The  burning  material  which  in  the  conflagration  has  fallen  on  this  soil 
has,  first,  vitrified  the  surface  of  the  area  from  1  to  2  millimetres  (l-25th 
to  2-25ths  in.)  deep  (this  thin  layer  is  of  a  greenish  colour)  ;^  secondly, 
it  has  completely  baked  the  brick-stratum  to  a  depth  of  0*02  m.  = 
0*8  in.  (this  layer  is  light  yellow) ;  lastly,  it  has  burnt  the  layer  below 
black  to  a  depth  of  from  10  to  15  centimetres  =  4  to  6  in. 

"  EL  The  Debris,  —  Over  the  area  we  see :  (1)  a  uniform  stratum 
of  very  light  charcoal,  O'Ol  to  0*02  m.  deep:  (2)  a  stratum  of  brick- 
earth,  which  has  in  the  centre  a  depth  of  half  a  metre  =  20  in. :  this  proves 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  house  there  has  been  much  more  of  this  matter 


•  Marked  a  Z  on  Plan  I.  (of  Troy).  the  millimetre  (0  •  001  m.)  =  0  •  04  in.,  or  l-25th 
'  See  the  Section,  No.  146,  p.  270.                          in.     See    the    Table    of   French    and    English 

*  The  centimMre  (0*01  m.)  =  0*4  in.  nearly  ;       Measures, 
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than  elsewhere ;  it  is  the  base  of  this  stratum  of  brick-earth  which,  by  its 
heat,  has  vitrified  the  soil  of  the  area.  Above  it  are  strata  of  a  brownish 
or  light  colour,  forming  the  arc  of  a  circle  ;  of  which  the  upper  layer  (a) 
is  of  a  brown  colour;  it  contains  small  yellow  clay-cakes  {gaieties)  which 
have  fallen  almost  without  breaking:  (3)  a  sporadic  stratum  of  pretty 
large  flat  pieces  of  charcoal,  O'lO  to  0*12  m.  =  4  to  4*8  in.  long  and 
broad:  (4)  a  thick  party-coloured  stratum,  from  0*70  to  0*80  m.= 
28  to  32  in.  deep  of  clay-cakes  (gfahUes),  and  blackish,  brown,  grey  or 


eoaj 


P^^^  calcined 


Ground    M^loor 
No.  146.    Section  of  a  burnt  House  on  the  north -west  side  of  the  Well  (a  Z  on  Plan  I.). 

reddish  substances  more  or  less  mixed  with  straw.  This  stratum  contains 
fragments  of  pottery,  shells,  bones,  &c.  This  last  stratum  appears  to 
be  derived  from  the  terraced  roof ;  the  large  pieces  of  charcoal  are  from 
the  beams  and  joists.  The  inferior  strata  of  light  earth  have  fallen  first 
through  the  burning  timber- work ;  they  appear  to  be  derived  from  the 
floor,  the  light  wood  of  which  has  produced  the  first  stratum  of  iSbris. 
Thus  the  house  appears  to  have  had  probably  a  ground-floor  and  one 
upper  storey.  Contrary  to  the  general  architecture  of  the  second  city, 
there  is  no  trace  of  walls  in  this  house.     Were  they  perhaps  of  clay  ?  " 

I  would  further  call  the  particular  attention  of  visitors  to  the  several 
house-walls  of  this  second  city,  which  peep  out  from  below  the  large 
house  of  the  third  city  to  the  north-west  of  the  gate  (see  the  engraving 
No.  188,  p.  325).  As  nine  out  of  the  ten  treasures  which  I  discovered 
were  found  in  or  close  to  that  house,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  house  of  the 
town-chief  or  king ;  and  so  the  walls,  which  we  see  below  it,  may  perhaps 
belong  to  the  mansion  of  the  chief  or  king  of  the  second  city.  As  they 
are  below  the  level  of  the  rampart  wall,  they  may  perhaps  claim  a  greater 
antiquity  than  the  latter. 

To  the  north  of  the  great  wall  c,  in  excavating  the  great  trench, 
I  struck,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1872,  a  stone  house  of  the  second  city, 
which  had  evidently  also  been  destroyed  by  fire,  because  it  was  filled,  to 
the  depth  of  6  or  7  ft.,  with  yellow  or  brownish  wood-ashes,  in  which  I 
found  the  tolerably  well-preserved  skeleton  of  a  human  being.  The  colour 
of  the  bones,  as  well  as  the  strange  position  in  which  the  body*  was  found, 
can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  person  had  been  overtaken  by  the  fire  and 
burnt  to  death.  This  seems  to  be  the  more  certain,  as  all  the  pre-historic 
peoples,  who  succeeded  each  other  in  the  course  of  ages  on  the  hill  of 
Hissarlik,  used  cremation  of  the  dead.  The  smallness  of  the  skull  led  me 
at  once  to  think  that  it  was  that  of  a  woman  ;  and  this  opinion  seems  to 


*  The  body  was  found  nearly  standing,  and  bat  slightly  inclined  backwaxxi. 
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be  corroborated  by  the  gold  ornaments  which  I  picked  up  by  the  side  of 
the  skeleton,  and  which  I  shall  presently  describe. 

a  b 


e  d 

^«-  UT.  BUkrent  Views  of  the  Skull  of  a  Girl,  whose  skeleton  was  found  in  a  harnt  bouse  at  a  depth  of  42  ft. 
a.  Front,    b.  Back.    c.  Side.    d.  Top. 

^e  skull  was  unfortunately  broken  in  the  excavation,  but  it  has  been 
J^^n^poeed.  Professor  Virchow,  who  made  the  accompanying  geometrical 
drawing  (Ko.  147)  of  it,  writes  to  me  as  follows  on  the  subject : — 

**j^gth  of  the  Bkull 180-5 

^'^atest  breadth  of  the  skull 149 

Auricular  height 116 

f*^er  frontal  breadth 93 

^^t  of  the  fiBuse .104 

^^th       do. 90 

P^*      of  the  lower  jaw 825 

^tj^le,  height 29 

T^  *^-        breadth 38 

^»  height 48? 

i^^^««ith 23-3 

*8«t  of  the  alreolar  apophysis  of  the  upper  jaw    .         .         .         .17 

**«^»«oiital  circumfereDce  of  the  skuU 522 

^^^  this  the  following  indices  may  be  calculated : — 

'*Y^8itudinal  index 82-5 

^'^'usidar  index 642 

!!^  index 48-5 

^^^^^  index 76-3 
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"  This  skull  is  brachycephalic,  and  decidedly  a  female  one ;  it  is  par- 
ticularly distinguished  by  strongly-developed  prognathism.  Though  ii 
is  badly  recomposed,  yet  it  is  so  far  reconstructed,  that  the  above 
measures  may  be  considered  as  approximately  accurate.  The  teeth, 
particularly  the  upper  incisors,  are  large;  the  enamel  is  everywhere 
very  white  and  furrowed  lengthwise ;  the  crowns  are  but  little  wasted, 
and  the  wisdom  teeth  not  yet  cut.  It  belonged,  therefore,  to  a  girl. 
As  the  basis  cranii  is  missing,  nothing  more  can  be  said  of  the  age. 
On  the  whole,  the  skull  is  broader  and  higher  than  it  is  long;  the 
frontal  and  parietal  protuberances  are  well  developed ;  the  forehead  is 
full;  the  occiput  is  broadly  expanded.  The  face  is  somewhat  broad, 
with  low  eye-holes  and  moderately  broad  nose.  The  chin  is  retracted ; 
the  middle  of  the  lower  jawbone  is  low,  the  processes  steep  and  broad. 
When  looked  at  from  behind,  the  skull  appears  low  and  flattened." 

No.  U8.  No.  149.  No.  160. 


Nob.  148-161.    Gold  Rings  and  Brooch  of  Electnim,  of  rery  primitive  worknuuishlp. 
(Actual  else.    Depth,  about  42  ft.) 

With  regard  to  the  jewels  found  by  the  side  of  the  skeleton,  the  two 
ear-rings,  Nos.  148  and  149,  are  of  a  very  primitive  kind,  consisting  of 
simple  gold  wire  0*0015  m.  thick ;  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any- 
thing ruder  or  more  primitive.  The  finger-ring,  No.  150,  is  of  the  same 
rude  workmanship;  it  consists  of  a  treble  gold  wire  0*0025  m.  thick. 
Compared  with  these,  the  third  gold  ear-ring,  like  No.  694,  is  a 
real  work  of  art ;  it  is  composed  of  six  gold  wires  of  equal  thickness, 
which  form. a  leaf.  The  electrum  brooch,  No.  151,  has  that  primitive 
form  of  which  we  have  passed  several  specimens  of  bronze  in  review  (see 
Nos.  106,  107),  in  discussing  the  objects  found  in  the  first  city,  and  which 
existed  before  the  invention  of  the  fibulae.  The  body  must  have  worn 
some  more  female  ornaments,  for  I  collected  by  its  side  several  plain  gold 
beads,  only  1  millimetre  in  diameter  (like  Nos.  913-915),  as  also  a  very 
thin  oval  gold  ring,  only  l-4th  of  an  inch  long. 

Electrum  occurs  sevei*al  times  in  the  third  Trojan  city.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer  togeth.er  with  bronze,  gold,  silver,  and  ivory  as  an 
ornament  of  walls :  "  Consider,  0  son  of  Nestor  dear  to  my  heart,  the 
gleam  of  the  bronze,  the  gold,  the  electrum,  and  the  ivory  in  the 
resounding  hall."^     In  this  instance  electrum  certainly  means  an  alloy 

*  Od.  iv.  71-73  :  X*^*®*'  '''*  <mpvK^v  Kork  H^fuera  ^xV^^ch 
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of  gold  and  silver.     But  the  word  occurs  twice  more  in  Homer,  where 
nothing  else  than  amber  can  be  meant  by  it.^ 

In  speaking  of  the  ingots  which  Croesus  sent  to  the  Oracle  of  Delphi, 
Herodotus  says :  "  The  number  of  ingots  was  117,  four  being  of  refined 
gold,  in  weight  IJ  talents  each ;  the  others  were  half-tiles  of  pale  gold, 
and  in  weight  2  talents  each."  ^  There  seems  to  be  every  probability  that 
by  the  pale  gold  electrum  is  meant;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
pale  gold  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  Lydian  coins,  which  are  certainly 
of  electmm,  though  the  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  them  seems  to 
exceed  the  proportion  indicated  by  Pliny  in  the  following  most  interesting 
passage  :  * — "  Omni  auro  inest  argentum  vario  pondere,  alibi  decuma, 
alibi  nona,  alibi  octava  parte.  In  uno  tantum  Galliae  metallo,  quod  vocant 
Albicralense,  tricesima  sexta  portio  invenitur:  ideo  caeteris  praeest. 
Ubicumque  quinta  argenti  portio  est,  electrum  vocatur,  Scobes  eae 
reperiuntur  in  Canaliensi.  Fit  et  cura  electrum  argento  addito.  Quod 
si  quintam  portionem  excessit,  incudibus  non  resistit.  Et  electro  auc- 
toritas,  Homero  teste,  qui  Menelai  regiam  auro,  electro,  argento,  ebore, 
fulgere  tradit.  Minervae  templum  habet  Lindos,  insulae  Ehodiorum,  in 
quo  Helena  sacravit  calycem  ex  electro.  Adjicit  historia,  mammae  suae 
mensura.  Electri  natura  est,  ad  lucernarum  lumina  clarius  argento 
splendere.  Quod  est  nativum,  et  venena  deprehendit.  Namque  discur- 
nmt  in  calycibus  arcus,  caelestibus  similes,  cum  igneo  stridore ;  et  gemina 
rmtione  praedicunt." 

We  gather  from  this  passage  of  Pliny  that  the  ancients  gave  the  name 
of  "electrum"  particularly  to  a  natural  alloy,  containing  the  requisite 
proportions,  which,  according  to  another  passage,  they  found  out  by  the 
touchstone :  *  "  Auri  argentique  mentionem  comitatur  lapis,  quem  coti- 
eulam  appellant,  quondam  non  solitus  inveniri,  nisi  in  flumine  Tmolo,  ut 
aactor  est  Theophrastus :  nunc  vero  passim :  quem  alii  Heraclium,  alii 
Lydinm  vocant.  Sunt  autem  modici,  quatemas  uncias  longitudinis,  binas- 
qne  latitudinis  non  excedentes.  Quod  a  sole  fuit  in  his,  melius  quam 
quod  a  terra.  His  coticulis  periti,  quum  e  vena,  ut  lima  rapuerunt 
experimentum,  protinus  dicunt  quantum  auri  sit  in  ea,  quantum  argenti 
vel  aeris,  scripulari  differentia,  mirabili  ratione,  non  fallente." 

Strabo  had  apparently  only  a  confused  idea  of  electrum,  for,  speaking 
of  the  gold  of  Spain,  he  says :  "  When  gold  is  melted  and  purified  with 
a  certain  aluminous  earth,  there  remains  a  residue  which  is  electrum. 
If  this  residue,  which  contains  gold  and  silver,  is  remelted,  the  silver 
is  consumed  and  the  gold  remains  as  a  residue."  ^  Pausanias  mentions 
the  two  kinds  of  electrum  in  speaking  of  a  statue  of  Augustus  of  amber : 
"  That  eledtrum  of  which  the  statue  of  Augustus  has  been  made,  inasmuch 


*  Od.zw.460:  *  ff.  N.  xxxiiL  23. 

jyyrtar  S^yr  Ix*"'*  f^^^  '*  h^iitrpourt¥  Upro'  *  Ibid,  xxxiii.  43. 

cod  xriii,  296 :  •  iii.  p.  146 :  iK  9h  rod  xovcov  i^ofiivov  koL 

Xjpii09mwy  ^4icrpounM  4€pfi4roPy  1i4\iop  &s.  KaBcupofi4pov  ffrmmipMti  rivX  yf  rh  mdOaptut 

'  L  50:  ipt0f»hp  t4  4wraita£i€Ka  jcol  iK€tT6y'  fjKticTpov  tlvtw  trd\iy  8i  ro^ov  Ka0€^ofi4yov, 

ni  rmrrdmnf  AmiipBov  Xpn€9v  rcVtro^  rpla  iifii'  fuyfia   txovros   iipy^pov   Kal   XF^^^^i   '''^^  /^^'^ 

riXarrm  haurrop  iXMtnna,  rik  9h  &AAa  ^fitwAipOia  ipyvpoy  kwoKaltffdm  rhv  8i  XP^^^^  iwofiiyay. 

Xtmt0m  xt^'^^*'  *f^^H^  ZniXarra, 
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as  it  is  only  found  native  in  the  sands  of  the  Eridanus,  is  exceedingly 
scarce,  and  is  highly  prized  by  man ;  but  the  other  kind  of  electnim  is 
gold  alloyed  with  silver."  '  Eustathius,  who  mentions  three  sorts  of  elec- 
trum,  declares  the  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  to  be  the  principal  one." 

From  a  depth  of  26  to  40  ft.  below  the  surface  I  excavated  a  third  house, 
destroyed  by  fire  and  belonging  to  this  second  city,  just  in  front  of  the 
long  marble  slab  marked/  on  No.  144  (p.  265).  It  is  built  entirely  of  small 
stones  joined  with  clay ;  an  architecture  exactly  such  as  we  see  in  the 
pre-historic  buildings  found  beneath  three  layers  of  pumice-stone  and 
volcanic  ashes  on  the  Island  of  Thera  (Santorin).  The  horizontal  row  of 
large  holes,  at  a  certain  height  all  round  its  four  walls^  marks  the  places 
of  the  beams,  and  proves  that  the  house  was  at  least  two  storeys  high. 
The  walls  are  still  partially  covered  with  a  coating  of  yellow  clay,  which 
had  been  whitened  with  a  wash  of  white  clay.  Every  stone  of  its  walls, 
nay,  every  particle  of  debris  contained  between  them,  bears  traces  of  the 
intense  heat  to  which  it  has  been  exposed,  and  which  has  so  completely 
destroyed  everything  that  was  in  the  rooms,  that  we  only  occasionally 
found  charred  fragments  of  pottery  among  the  yellow  and  brownish  wood- 
ashes  and  debrisy  with  which  the  spaces  were  filled. 

In  digging  down  in  the  centre  of  this  house,  below  the  level  of  the 
base  of  its  walls,  we  found,  curiously  enough,  other  house-walls,  which 
must  certainly  be  still  more  ancient ;  and  these,  too,  showed  indications 
of  having  been  exposed  to  a  terrible  heat.  But,  owing  to  the  fragile 
condition  of  the  upper  walls,  I  could  bring  to  light  hardly  more  than  the 
surface  of  these  lower  walls.  I  must,  therefore,  leave  it  undecided  whether 
the  house,  to  which  these  more  ancient  walls  belong,  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  or  whether  the  marks  of  intense  heat,  which  were  conspicuous  upon 
its  walls,  were  produced  by  the  conflagration  of  the  upper  house,  which 
might  certainly  have  been  the  case  if  the  surface  of  the  more  ancient 
walls  had  protruded  just  below  the  wooden  floor  of  the  upper  house. 
That  this  lower  floor  really  was  of  wood  is  apparent  from  the  charred 
remains  of  it,  in  a  horizontal  line  all  along  the  four  walls  of  the  upper 
house.  But  these  calcined  remains  clearly  show  that  the  whole  floor 
consisted  of  beams,  and  not  of  planks.  The  people  must  have  had  very 
great  difficulty  in  cutting  down  the  trees  with  their  stone  axes  and 
getting  rid  of  their  branches.  They  must  have  had  still  greater  difiioulty 
in  cleaving  them,  as  no  tree  has  a  straight  cleavage  so  that  planks  can  be 
cloven  out  of  it.  With  their  silex  saws,  only  2  or  3  in.  long,  they  could 
only  saw  bones  or  small  pieces  of  wood,  not  beams.  They  had  no  bronze 
axes ;  for  if  such  had  existed  I  should  have  found  them,  especially  in  the 
third,  the  burnt  city,  which,  as  the  ten  treasures  found  in  it  go  far  to 
prove,  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  destroyed  by  fire.  They  had  no 
bronze  saws  for  sawing  wood ;  for  in  all  the  five  pre-historic  cities  only 
the  fragment  of  one  thin  bronze  saw  was  found  (8f  in.  long  and  nearly 

'  Pans.  T.  12,  §  6  :  T^  8^  ^A€icT/H)»' toOto  o5  ry  iroWw¥   itrrly   ty%Ka'    rh    J^    6XKo    ^Xfirrpor 

Ahyo^OT^  ireiro/ijvTOi  r^y  tlKSraj  taov  fikv  a{n6'  iufofi^ntyfiivos  i<rr\y  i^yvp^  xpwr6s. 
fiarop  iy  rov  'Hpi^ayov  reus  t^dfifxois  thpiffKtrat,  •  Ad   Odyss,   iv.   73,   p.   1483 :    ndKtara  li 

axavi{trai    rk    fid\i<rra    ica2    ii.v9pAir<p    rifiioy  M*7A<^  XP^^^*^  '^^'^  iipyipov. 
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2  in.  broad),  which  I  at  first  thought  to  be  a  sword.  It  was  contained  in 
the  large  treasure  found  by  me  in  May  1873,  which  circumstance  seems 
to  prove  that  it  was  a  rare  object.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  my  Trojan 
collection  in  South  Eensiugton  Museum. 

The  floors  were  covered  with  clay,  which  filled  all  the  interstices  and 
hollows  between  the  beams,  so  as  to  make  a  smooth  surface.  As  the  walls 
of  this  third  burnt  house  have  been  so  much  deteriorated  by  the  confla- 
gration, they  would  soon  crumble  away  if  they  remained  exposed  to  the 
air.  I  have  therefore  thought  it  in  the  interest  of  science  to  fill  this 
excavation  up  again,  in  order  to  preserve  the  house  for  future  times.  But 
whoever  wishes  to  see  it  may  easily  excavate  it  with  ten  workmen  in  one 
day.  I  repeat,  it  is  in  the  large  trench,  just  below  the  marble  block 
marked /on  No.  144. 

As,  in  speaking  of  the  objects  found  in  this  Second  City,  I  began  with 
metals,  I  may  say  that  I  found  there  the  same  kind  of  rude  brooches 
with  a  globular  head  or  with  a  head  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  of  copper, 
as  well  as  the  same  kind  of  needles  of  that  metal,  as  in  the  First  City 
(see  Nos.  104,  105,  107,  and  108).*  I  have  not  noticed  in  the  second 
city  either  lead  or  silver ;  but,  as  gold  and  electrum  were  found,  those 
metals  were  undoubtedly  known  and  in  use  there. 

I  also  collected  there  an  abundance  of  saddle-querns  of  trachyte,  as 
well  as  globular  corn-bruisers  and  rude  hammers  of  gneiss,  granite,  diorite, 
&c. ;  the  same  kind  of  axes  of  blue  serpentine  rock,  gabbro-rock,  diorite, 
&c, ;  also  two  small  axes,  which  Mr.  Thomas  Davies  found  to  consist 
of  green  jade  (nephrite).  I  may  here  add  that,  according  to  Dr.  William 
Hnmble's  Did.  of  Gedogy  and  Mineralogy  (Lend.  1860),  s.  v.  *  Nephrite,' 
"This  name  of  the  mineral  is  derived  from  v€<f>pLTr)^  (from  v€<f>p6<;,  a 
'kidney'),  because  it  was  formerly  worn  from  an  absurd  notion  that 
diseases  of  the  kidney  were  relieved  by  its  presence.  It  is  a  sub-species 
of  jade,  possessing  the  hardness  of  quartz,  combined  with  a  peculiar 
tenacity,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  break,  cut,  or  polish.  It  is  unctuous 
to  the  touch;  fracture  splintery  and  dull;  translucent.  Colours  green, 
g^y,  and  white.  Specific  gravity  from  2*9  to  3*1.  Constituents,  silex 
53-80,  lime  12'75,  soda  10*80,  potash  8*50,  alumina  1*55,  oxide  of  iron 
5-0,  oxide  of  manganese  2*0,  water  2*30." 

Under  the  word  *Jade,'  Dr.  Humble  says:  "It  is  the  Nephrit  of 
Werner ;  Nephrite  of  Jameson ;  called  also  nephrite  stone,  nephrite,  and 
axe-stone.  Brochant  states  its  fresh  fracture  to  present  a  paler  green 
than  that  of  its  surface.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  fuses  easily,  and  with 
a  slight  ebullition,  into  a  bead  of  white  semi-transparent  glass.  In  con- 
sequence of  its  tenacity,  it  has  been  wrought  into  chains  and  other 
deUeate  work." 

The  perforated  stone  hammers  of  this  second  city  are  also  identical 
with  those  of  the  first  city.  I  represent  here  one  of  them  under  No.  152.  I 
did  not  find  here  entire  long  stone  axes,  only  two  halves,  which  I  represent 


»  No«.   113,  114-,  and  115,  which  belong  to  thb  second   city,  have  been   engraved  with  those 
Monghig  to  the  first  city,  at  p.  250. 
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under  Nos.  153  and  154.     The  upper  one  shows  the  perforation,  of  which 
there  is  no  trace  on  the  lower  one ;  besides,  the  upper  one  consists  of 


No.  163. 


No.   152.    lei-furated   Stone 

Hammer.    (Half  actual  size. 

Depth,  about  35  ft.) 


No.  151. 

Nos.  163, 164.     Stone  Axes. 

(Half  actual  size.    Dcplh,  36  ft.) 


No.  155.    Otject  of  Stone :  a  pkaUus. 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  43  ft.) 


grey  diorite ;   the  lower  one  of  gabbro-rock :  therefore  these  two  frag- 
ments belong  to  diflferent  axes. 

There  was  also  found  in  this  second  city  the  object  No.  155,  of  grey 
granite,  which,  by  its  shape,  I  hold  to  represent  a  phalltts,  the  more  so 
as  objects  of  an  identical  shape  are  frequent  in  the  subsequent  cities; 
while,  further,  the  god  Priapus  was  fabled  to  have  been  bom  of 
Aphrodite  and  Dionysus  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Lampsacus,*®  where, 
as  well  as  in  his  homonymous  city,  Priapus,  he  had  in  historical  times 
a  celebrated  cultus,  and  was  venerated  more  than  any  other  god.  It 
deserves,  however,  particular  notice  that  this  god  is  not  mentioned  either 
by  Homer  or  by  Hesiod,  or  by  any  of  the  other  poets.  According  to 
Strabo,  Priapus   was  the   son  of  Dionysus  and  a  nymph.^      Athenaeus 


'•  Paus.  ix.  31,  §  2 :  'Eprav0a  Koi  Tri\4<f>ip  r^ 
'HpaK\4ovs  yd\a  iffrly  lAa^s  iraiSl  M'^^P^  '** 
8ov<7a,  Koi  $ovs  Tc  irap*  ainhy  koI  &ya\fia  Upid- 
wow  04as  &^u)y.  rowry  rifted  ry  Ot^  8«8oKro« 
fi^y  Ktd  iWMSf  Ma  tiaXv  cdy&v  vofxai  Kcd  irpo- 
fidrwy  fj  Ktd  ifffioi  fit\i<r<r&v  Aofi^eucriyol  8i  4s 
v\4oy  fj  $tohs  Tohs  &AAovr  yoyi.i(overiy  Aioy6(rov 
T€  aOrhy  iraTba  thai  Ka\  ^A^poiirns  k4yoyTts. 

Diodor.  Sic.  iv.  6 :  tiv$o\oyov<ny  ody  ol  iraXatol 
rhy  nplaxoy  vihy  cTvoi  Aioy^eov  Kol  *A<ppoHTifSt 
Ti$aySfS  T^y  y4y€irty  ravrriy  4^7fyo6fji,€yof  rohs 
yhp   oiyofBfyras   i^vdiK&s   4yr€rd(r$ai   irphf   rhs 


iuppoiifftOKits  fi^oydi'  riyhs  B4  ^ocri  rh  tuioutw 
ruy  iiyBp(&irwv  jobs  waXcuoifs  /iv6fl»S«s  6poftd(9ty 
fiovKofJL4yovs  Tlptairoy  Tpo<rayoptvcai.  fyun  8^ 
\4yovffi  rh  ytyrqruchy  fi6pioy,  oXrtoy  JhnC^or 
rrjs  ycvcVews  ruy  kyBp^tmtv  jcol  8ui/iori|s  ctf 
&irama  rhy  at&yoy  tvx*iv  t^s  hJdcofdfrwf  rifi^t. 

Tibull.  1,  4,  7;  Schol.  ad  i^pollon.  Rhod. 
Argonaut.  1,  932. 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  587:  tT^wfios  V  iarl  rov 
UpidTov  rifjMfi4yov  Tap*  a^ois,  rfr*  4^  'O^rcwr 
Twv  Ttpl  K6piyOoy  fi,§r€yiiyeyfi4rov  rov  jfppv, 
tXrt  r^  \4yt<r$ai  Aioy6€rov  koI  y^/i^s  rhy  0f^r 
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says  that  "  Priapns  was  with  the  Lampsacenes  originally  an  epithet  of 
Dionysus,  like-  0piafiffo<;  and  htOvpafi^o^^  and  that  he  is  identical  with 
him."' 

According  to  Eduard  Meyer,'  "  Priapus,  the  principal  god  of  Lampsacus, 
was  a  Bebrycian  deity.  This  is  eyident  from  the  fact  that  as  a  native 
god  he  is  {i,e.  in  historic  times  of  antiquity)  still  found  in  Bithynia. 
The  primitive  inhabitants  of  Bithynia  were  Bebrycians ;  the  Bithynians 
were  later  Thracian  immigrants :  we  must,  therefore,  presume  that  they 
took  Priapns  from  the  religion  of  the  primitive  Bithynians.  Lucian 
relates  that,  according  to  the  Bithynian  legend,  Priapus  was  a  warlike 
god,  to  whom  Here  gave  Ares  to  educate ;  and  he  taught  him  dancing 
before  teaching  him  fighting.  Arrian  related,  in  his  Bithynian  history, 
that  Priapus  (whom  he  calls  Hpieiros)  signifies  the  Sun,  on  account  of 
his  generating  power.*  This  is  undoubtedly  right.  Priapus  is  by  his 
origin  undoubtedly  an  ithyphallic  sun-god,  like  Amon  (Chem)  and  the 
Horns  bull  of  the  Egyptians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sun-god  easily 
becomes  a  warlike  deity.  The  poets  relate  a  legend,  according  to 
which,  at  the  feast  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  Priapus  lay  in  wait  for 
Yesta  (who  is  she?);  but  that  the  ass  of  Silenus  betrayed  him  by 
his  bray.  For  this  reason  the  Lampsacenes  used  to  sacrifice  an  ass  to 
Priapns.*  The  Greeks  explained  the  worship  of  Priapus  on  the  coast  of 
the  Hellespont  by  the  abundance  of  wine  in  the  country.^  From  his 
worship  at  Lampsacus  he  had  the  epithet  '  Hellespontiacus.' "  ^ 

He  was  the  protector  of  the  fields,^  the  dispenser  of  fertility,  the 
tutelary  deity  of  shepherds  and  goatherds,  of  the  rearing  of  bees,  of  hor- 
ticulture, the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  of  fishery.* 

I  may  here  add,  that  the  phallus  (^aXXo?)  was  the  symbol  of  the 
procreating  power  of  nature,  whose  worship  extended,  according  to  Witz- 
schel,**  "  through  all  natural  religions  from  their  rudest  beginning  until 
the  decay  of  heathenism.  In  the  Egyptian  sculptures  we  frequently  see 
ithyphallic  gods.  At  the  feasts  of  Dionysus-Osiris  the  women  carried 
round  to  the  villages  puppet-like  figures  a  cubit  high,  with  a  not  much 
shorter  phallus,  which  they  pulled  by  strings.^     Herodotus  adds,  that  the 

^fp^^iwrmw   M  rh  ri/ior  oJbrhv  r&y  iu^epd^wp,  Mctyinj<rlay  fihy  iproy,  ^  '^poardifxpc  v€yr'fiKOKra 

iw%Mi  ^^6ipa  t{fdfan\6s  itrriy  ii  x^P^  ««i  a^*"?  TcUoKra    tow     iyiavrovy     Adfir^fcucov    5i    oJyov 

ami  [yi]  ^fc^iff  S/iopoSf  ^  tc  r&y  TlaputyAy  Ktd  ^  (4B6k9i    yiip    'woKvoiy^aroy    r&y    rir^    cTvoi), 

T^  Ao^^cucifrdr.  Muovyra  8i  6^oy. 

«  AtbeDMos,  L  54:  Tifiarai  8i  xapA  Ao^if^o-  '  Ovid.  Fast  i.  440;  vi.  341. 

K^p^  *  npUaros   6  €unhs  i^y  ry  Atoi^y,  4^  *  Voss,  Myth,  Briefe,  ii.  p.  344  ff. 

^nirrov    KaA^/upos   oUrm,    &s    eplofifios   koX  *  Pans.  ix.  31,  §  2 ;  0%'id.  Fast  i.  415  ;  Aothol. 

lif/ynji/ljT  Pal.  X.  7,  8 ;  Voss,  ad  Virg.  Eci.  vii.  33 ;  Georg, 

»  OtKhichte  von  Tnxu;  Leipzig,  1877,  p.  43.  i.  110  ;  Voss,  Myth.  Brr,  ii.  p.  37  ;  Pauly,  Real 

*  IacUd.  de  Saliat,  21 :  rhy  TlpUaroy  icdfioya  Encydopddic,  s.  v.  Priapus.. 
nAMfturrk^,  rmy  Tirdymy  oJfuu  Iwi  fj  r&y  *liedofy  *•  Pauly,  op.  cit  s.  v.  Phallus. 

AmKTwXmw  (?) ;  Arrian,  Fratj.  32,  edit.  Miiller  ex  *  Herodot.  ii.   48  :    rify  Bh   A?ikriy  kydyovai 

KiisUth.  «/  //.  Tii.  459 :    Uplncos  irapbi  ^A^^iav^  bfrr^vr^  Aioy^a-tp  ol  Aly{nmoi,  irK^y  x^P^^^  f*""^ 

iw  B«#vrccucMS,  vap'  f  koI  €«f  '^HKtoy  itX\riyop€i'  to^A  ax^^^y  irdyra  "EAAijci*  irri  8i  <paWwyf 

rmi  Itk  rh  t^ti^mt.  &AAa   a^i    iari    4^€Vfnjfi4ya  Scoy  re    mixvcua 

*  Grid.  Fast.  vi.  319-346;  Lactant.  de  falsa  iyd^fivra  V€vp6<ncaara  rit  irtpiipop4oviTi    Karii 
Set  L  21 ;  differently  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  391-440.  ictiifuu  yvycuKts^  ytvoy  rh  aiBoioy  oh  voW^  "^^^ 

*  Stnbo,    xiii.    p'    ^7;  Thucydides,  i.    138:  i\air<roy  4hy  rov  oKKov  er^iMTOs. 
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seer  Melampus  was  said  to  have  transplanted  to  Greece'  the  worship 
of  Dionysus  with  the  phallic  processions.  But,  according  to  another 
passage  of  the  same  author,^  the  worship  of  the  phallus  was  practised  by 
the  Pelasgians  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  from  them  the  Athenians 
learned  to  make  ithyphallic  Hermae.*  For  this  reason  the  phallus  is  not 
only  found  on  the  islands  inhabited  by  Pelasgians,*  Lemnos  and  Imbros,' 
but  also  on  the  cyclopean  walls  of  Alatri  and  Terni,^  on  the  substruction 
of  a  house  in  the  Pelasgian  (afterwards  Samnite)  Saepinum,  and  else- 
where. On  the  tomb  of  Alyattes  in  Lydia  there  stood  a  colossal  phallus, 
the  head  of  which,  40  ft.  in  circumference  and  12  ft.  in  diameter,  is 
still  extant.^  In  Greece  the  phallic  processions  (<f>aXKary(!>yui,  <^aXX7f 
ffiopui)  were  general.®  Before  the  temple  of  Dionysus  in  Syria  there 
stood,  according  to  Lucian,"  two  phalli,  with  the  inscription,  '  Dionysus 
has  dedicated  them  to  his  step-mother  Here.'  Their  height  is  given 
(c.  28)  as  300  fathoms,  which  number  Palmerius  has  corrected  to  30.  In 
the  Dionysiac  procession  of  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus  at  Alexandria  a 
phallus  figured,  120  {sic)  cubits  high,  ornamented  with  a  crown  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  with  a  gold  star  on  the  top.  We  see  in  sculp- 
tures and  paintings  a  series  of  the  most  varied  formations  of  the  phallus, 
extending  from  these  monstrous  works  to  the  amulets  for  suspension^ 
2-3  in.  long.  At  Lavinium,  during  the  whole  month  which  was  sacred 
to  Liber  Pater,  the  phallus  was  carried  in  procession  through  the  villages, 
for  warding  off  enchantment  from  the  fields."  At  weddings  the  newly- 
married  woman  was  obliged  to  sit  on  the  phallus,  in  order  to  present,  as 
it  were,  her  chastity  to  him.^  Considering,  therefore,  that  this  worship 
extends  through  the  whole  history  of  natural  religion  from  beginning 
to  end,  we  must  see  in  it  an  originally  harmless  veneration  of  the 
generating  principle."  ^ 

Professor  Sayce  kindly  sends  me  the  following  interesting  note : — 
"Last  year  I  discovered  on  the  northern  cliff  of  Mount  Sipylus  in 
Lydia,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  pre-historic  figure  of  Niobe,  the 
representation  of  a  large  phallus,  with  two  artificial  niches  on  either  side 
and  two  pit  tombs  in  front.  It  had  evidently  been  a  place  of  pilgrimage, 
like  a  similar  figure  in  a  hollow  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  lower 
Pyrenees,  near  Bidarray,  which  I  once  visited,  and  which  is  still  venerated 
by  the  Basque  women." 

In  treating  now  of  the  pottery  of  this  Second  Stone  City,  I  repeat  that 
both  in  fabric  and  shape  it  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  first 
city.     It  therefore  gives  us  the  most  certain  proof  that  the  inhabitants 

'  Herod ot.  ii.  49.  ^  Micali,  Monum.  per  la  Stor.  d^  Aid.  pop. 

'  Jbid.   ii.   51 :     roOra    fJL^v    vvv    kcU    Ax\a  xiii.  a ;  GttttliDg,  Oeschichte  d.  Edm.  StaaUverf. 

irphs   ro6roi<ri  rit   iyit    <ppd(rw,   "EKXrjyts    &w*  p.  28. 

Alyvm-iwv    vtvo^iKOffi'     rov     8i    'Epfi4w    rit  *  K.  0.  Miiller,  ^rcA.  (f.  JTufW^.  p.  304. 

iydAfjuna  hpBk   Ix*^  "^^  auZoia  Toituyrts  oitK  *  Herod  ot.  ii.  49;  Aristopb.  Achanu 

At*  Alyinrriwy  fitfioBiiKcuri,  &XX*  kwh  UtKcurywyf  '•  Da  dea  Syr.  c  16. 

vpwroi  fikv  'EXA^vcvv  kvdifrwif  *A0riya7oi  xofNxXo-  **  Augostin.  (fc  CivU.  Dei,  vi.  9.  3. 

$6yr€Sf  irapk  h\  To{nw  StWot.  '  Angustin.  Ibid.  i.  6,  vii.  24.  2 ;   I^ctant  i. 

*  Gerhard,  de  Religione  Bermantmy  1845,  p.  3.  20.  39  ;  Amob.  iy.  7. 

*  Herudot.  vi.  137  ;  v.  26.  »  J.  Grimm,  DetUsche  Mythol.  ii.  p.  1209. 

*  K.  O.  Miiller,  FAniskcr,  i.  p.  77. 
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of  the  second  city  were  altogether  a  different  people  from  those  of  the 
first  city,  for,  as  my  friend  Mr.  George  Dennis  ^  observes  :  "  The  several 
Btylee  of  art  of  the  same  race  at  different  periods  are  bound  to  one  another 
like  the  links  of  a  chain ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  people,  after  having 
wrought  out  a  style  of  pottery  which  had  acquired  among  them  a  sacred 
and  ntual  character,  to  abandon  it  on  a  sudden,  and  adopt  another  style 
of  a  totally  different  character.  A  people  may  modify,  develop,  perfect, 
but  can  never  utterly  cast  aside  its  own  arts  and  industry,  because  in  such 
a  case  it  would  deny  its  own  individuality.  When  we  find,  therefore, 
between  two  styles  of  art  so  many  and  such  strongly  pronounced  dis- 
crepancies, that  it  becomes  impossible  to  perceive  the  most  remote 
analogy  between  them,  it  is  not  enough  to  attribute  such  diversities  to 
a  difference  of  age,  or  stage  of  culture ;  we  can  only  ascribe  them  to 
different  races." 

The  large  lustrous-black  bowls,  with  long  horizontal  tubular  holes  for 
suspension  on  both  sides  in  the  rim,  which  are  so  very  abundant  in  the 
first  city  that  I  was  able  to  collect  thousands  of  fragments  of  them,  never 
occur  in  the  second  city ;  neither  do  the  vases  with  double  vertical  tubular 
holes  on  each  side,  which  are  plentiful  in  the  first  city.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  in  the  second  city  those  gigantic  terra-cotta  jars — 5  or  6^  ft. 
high,  from  3  to  5  ft.  in  diameter,  and  from  2  to  3  in.  thick  in  the  clay — 
which  are  altogether  wanting  in  the  first  city.  It  is  true  that  I  found 
there  now  and  then  fragments  of  coarse  pottery ;  but  as  they  are  usually 
less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  and  as  none  of  them  has  a  thickness  of  1  in., 
the  jars  (pithoi)  to  which  they  belong  cannot  have  been  large. 

Certainly  the  large  jars  {pithoi)  of  the  second  city  are  rudely  made : 
where  they  are  broken,  we  see  an  enormous  mass  of  pieces  of  silicious 
stone,  or  mica,  many  of  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  but  nevertheless, 
as  his  Highness  Prince  Otto  Bismarck,  the  Chancellor  of  the  German 
Empire,  ingeniously  remarked  to  me,  in  July  1879,  at  Kissingen,  the 
manufacture  of  these  large  jars  proves  already  a  high  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, for  to  make  them  is  just  as  difficult  as  to  bake  them,  and  they  can, 
consequently,  only  have  been  manufactured  by  a  people  who  had  an  . 
experience  of  centuries  in  the  potter's  art.  The  Prince  thinks  that  they 
must  have  been  made  in  the  following  manner  : — "  The  shape  of  a  pithos 
was  first  made  of  willow  rods  or  reeds,  around  which  the  clay  was  built 
up  gradually,  beginning  with  the  base.  When  finished,  the  pithos  was 
filled  with  wood ;  a  large  pyre  of  wood  was  also  heaped  up  around  it. 
The  wood  was  simultaneously  kindled  inside  and  outside  the  jar,  and  thus, 
by  the  double  fire  from  within  and  from  without,  a  very  great  heat  was 
produced.  This  operation  being  several  times  repeated,  the  jar  became 
at  last  thoroughly  baked."  I  feel  sure  that  Prince  Bismarck's  opinion  is 
perfectly  correct ;  for,  whilst  even  the  smallest  and  thinnest  clay  vessels 
are  at  the  most  only  half  baked,  the  large  jars,  though  from  2  to  3  in. 
thick,  are  always  perfectly  baked ;  and  as  the  pre-historic  peoples  had — as 
I  have  explained  (p.  219) — no  kilns,  and  had  to  bake  all  their  pottery  at 

•  The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria  ;  2nd  edit.,  London,  1878. 
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an  open  fire,  a  heat  great  enough  to  do  this  could,  I  think,  only  be 
produced  by  a  double  fire  several  times  repeated.  I  may  add  that  the 
thorough  baking  of  these  large  jars  was  a  necessity ;  for,  owing  to  their 
great  size  and  ponderous  weight  *  (sometimes  nearly  a  ton),  they  could 
not  have  been  moved  without  breaking  to  pieces  had  they  been  as  im- 
perfectly baked  as  all  the  other  pottery.  It  is  from  this  thorough  baking 
also  that  these  large  pithoi  have  always  a  pretty  dark-red  colour.* 

In  the  accompanying  engraving  (No.  156)  I  represent  a  fragment  of  a 
pithos  of  this  second  city,  the  terra-cotta  of  which  is  2^  in.  thick.     It  is 

decorated  with  two  pro- 
jecting bands,  of  which 
the  upper  one  is  com- 
posed alternately  of  the 
fish-spine  or  herring- 
bone ornament  dnd  a 
row  of  circles,  the  lower 
one  also  of  fish-spines, 
to  which,  however,  the 
primitive  artist  has  added 
a  stroke  in  another  di- 
rection, in  order  to  make 
his  decoration  more  va- 
ried and  attractive.  All 
this  ornamentation  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  im- 
pressed ;  but  on  closer 
examination  one  finds 
that  it  has  been  incised  before  the  first  baking  of  the  jar.  Prof.  Sayce 
remarks  to  me  regarding  this  fragment  that  '*  the  band  with  circles  may 
be  compared  with  the  necklace  of  the  pre-historic  head  from  Boujah,  near 
Smyrna,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  This  head  displays  a  very  strange 
and  barbarous  style  of  art,  and  a  very  peculiar  type  of  countenance." 

The  large  jars,  wldoc,  are  only  once  mentioned  in  Homer.*    Just  as  we 
find  them  standing  in  rows  in  the  store-rooms  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 


No.  156. 


Frugrnont  <*f  a  large  Jar.    (1 :  i  actual  size. 
Depth,  about  42  ft.) 


*  A  pithos  of  this  kind,  found  in  the  third  (the 
burnt)  city,  which  I  presented  to  my  worthy 
colluborateur,  Professor  Rudolf  Virchow,  for  the 
Royal  Museum  of  Berlin,  was  so  heavy  that 
fourteen  of  my  very  stroof^est  workmen,  who 
had  put  it  on  two  poles,  laboured  a  whole  day 
in  carrying  it  a  distance  of  150  yards. 

•  Professor  Virchow  remarks  to  me  that  the 
baking  of  the  pithoi  could  also  be  effected  with 
cow-dung  in  a  closed  pit.  But  I  cannot  accept 
his  theory,  thoroughly  baked  pottery  being 
always  much  more  solid,  pretty,  and  valuable 
than  slightly  baked  pottery.  If,  therefore,  a 
thorough  baking  of  the  immense  p  thai,  whose 
clay  is  from  2  to  3  in.  thick,  could  be  obtained 
in  this  way,  the  same  could  certainly  have  been 
obtained  nt  once  for  the  small  vess^ela  who6e  clay 


has  a  thickness  of  from  3  to  4  mm.  (l-8th  to 
l-6th  in.).  But  it  is  a  fact  that,  however  thin 
the  clay  of  the  small  vessels  may  be,  it  is  only 
baked  to  one-third,  seldom  to  one-half,  of  its 
thickness.  The  baking  can  consequently  only 
have  taken  place  in  an  open  tire ;  in  fact,  ouly 
by  this  theory  we  can  explain  the  total  baking 
of  the  pithoi  and  the  partial  baking  of  the  thin 
pottery. 

•  //.  xxiv.  527-533 : 
Boiol  ydp  Tc  iriBoi  Karcuctiarai  4y  Aihf  oCBti 
B(&pofy  oTa  S^dwiri,  jccucwv,  mpos  H  idwy, 
f  fity  K*  iififil^as  Sc6}7  Zcifs  r^prwiicipawot, 

&AXOTC  fJi4v  T€  KOKW  t  yt  K^pfTCU  AWOT9  5*  4cBk^' 

$  8c  K(  rSiv  Kvyp&v  8<v}7,  Ka^rirhv  iBjiKtv 
Kal  {  KaK^  fiovfipaxrris  M  x^^y^t  ^roy  ^Xovi^ci, 
(^otTf  8*  o6t€  BtoXai  r€Tifi4yos  oCrt  fiporoiaiy. 
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honses  in  the  four  npper  pre-historic  cities  in  Hissarlik,  so  the  poet  repre- 
sents to  OS  two  snch  Trt^ot  standing  on  the  ground-floor  in  the  hall  of  the 
palace  of  Zens.  In  these  two  ttMoi  lay  stored  the  gifts  of  good  luck  and  the 
gifts  of  misfortune,  the  bitter  and  the  sweet,  like  apples  or  pears,  or  rather 
like  two  sorts  of  wine,  so  that  the  poet  considers  the  fiotpa  as  a  substance 
which  Zeus  can  employ  and  distribute  according  to  his  pleasure, — an 
allegorizing  naivete  such  as  we  find  in  the  legend  of  Pandora.^  In  relating 
this  legend,  Hesiod  represents  a  jar  standing  in  the  house  of  Epimetheus, 
full  of  diseases  and  evils  for  mankind,  which  fly  out  when  Pandora, 
through  curiosity,  opens  the  jar ;  but  Hope  alone  remained  under  the  edge 
of  the  jar,  for,  before  she  could  fly  out,  Pandora  clapt  the  lid  on  again.® 

I  may  here  also  mention  the  terra-cotta  plates,  from  half  to  two-thirds 
of  an  inch  thick,  which  are  peculiar  to  this  second  city,  and  which  are 
not  found  anywhere  else.  They  consist  of  the  same  sort  of  clay  mixed 
with  crushed  granite,  as  the  vases ;  but  being  thor<mghIy  baked  and  having 
evidently  been  repeatedly  dipped  in  a  wash  of  fine  pure  clay  before  the 
baking,  they  are  perfectly  smooth  on  both  sides  and  have  a  lustrous 
dark-red  colour.  As  they  are  completely  flat,  and  only  increase  almost 
imperceptibly  in  thickness  towards  the  middle,  they  cannot  possibly  be 
fragments  of  vessels.  As  I  never  found  such  a  plate  entire,  I  cannot 
judge  of  their  original  size.  I  am  puzzled  as  to  what  may  have  been 
their  use.  Were  they  perhaps  employed  as  decorations  of  the  internal 
house- walls  ?  I  cannot  think  that  they  can  have  been  used  for  paving 
the  floors  of  the  houses,  as  in  that  case  they  would  have  marks  of  having 
been  so  used.  I  call  the  particular  attention  of  visitors  to  these  flat  terra- 
cottas, which  peep  out  everywhere  in  my  trenches  from  the  strata  of  the 
second  city.  They  strike  the  eye  by  their  lively  red  colour  on  both  sides, 
which  has  of  course  been  produced  by  the  oxide  of  iron  contained  in  the 
clay ;  they  glitter  all  over  with  sparkles  of  mica,  which  appears  to  have 
entered  very  largely  into  their  composition. 

The  most  interesting  vases  in  this  second  city,  as  well  as  in  the  three 
following  pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik,  are  undoubtedly  those  with  an 
owl's  head  and  the  characteristics  of  a  woman.  Considering  the  great 
similarity  of  the  owl's  faces  on  the  vases  to  these  on  the  idols  (such  as 
Nos.  205,  212),  we  may  suppose  with  much  probability  that  these  vases  had 
a  sacred  character,  and  were  used  for  religious  rites,  the  more  so  as  the 
vases  themselves  have  the  shape  of  the  idols.  I  call  particular  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  the  only  Trojan  statue  mentioned  by  Homer,  that  of 
Athene,  as  well  as  all  the  idols  of  marble,  bone  or  terra-cotta,  and  all  the 
owl-vases,  are/ewtoZg,  and  that  they  are  placed  in  apparent  relation  with 
Athene  through  her  favourite  bird  the  owl. 

In  January  1874  •  I  made  bold  to  declare  that  the  hundreds  of 
female  idols  and  vases  with  owl-heads,  found  in  the  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik^  could  represent  but  one  goddess,  and  that  this  goddess  could  be 


'  V.  H-  Koch,  £ro/ntfr'j//ia(fe;  Hannoycr,  1873,  •  In  my  book  Trojanische  Alterthttmery  Leip- 

j'L  p.  137,  foot-note.  zig,  1874  ;  Troy  and  its  Remains^  London,  1875. 

•  Uesiod,  Op.  et  Di.  vv.  50  ff. 
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none  other  than  Athene,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Troy ;  all  the  more  so  as 
Homer  continually  calls  her  y\avK&7n<;  (that  is,  literally  translated,  "  with 
the  face  of  an  owl "),  and  never  gives  this  epithet  to  any  other  goddess 
or  mortal  woman.  Thereupon  I  was  challenged  by  my  honoured  friend, 
Professor  Max  Muller  ^®  of  Oxford,  who  evinced  his  readiness  to  accept  my 
interpretation,  provided  I  proved  that  Her6  fioanri^  was  represented  lis  a 
cow-headed  monster.  I  eagerly  accepted  the  challenge,  and  began  the 
excavations  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  that 
I  could  there  solve  the  problem  for  ever,  as  both  these  ancient  cities  lie 
close  to  the  celebrated  Heraeum,  and  as  even  the  name  of  Mycenae 
appeared  to  me  to  be  derived  from  the  lowing  of  the  cow  (jMUKao-0a4,  but 
always  fivKuv  in  Homer).^^  The  result  of  my  researches  certainly  far 
exceeded  my  expectations,  for  I  found  there  thousands  of  cows  of  terra- 
cotta, also  56  cow-heads  of  gold,  one  of  silver  with  gold  horns,  some  cow- 
heads  engraved  on  gems,  many  hundreds  of  female  idols  with  two  pro- 
jections like  cow-horns,  in  the  shape  of  the  crescent,  proceeding  from 
the  breasts,  also  females  with  cow-heads.^  In  consequence  of  these  dis- 
coveries, I  think  it  has  been  universally  admitted  that  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  epithet  ^oamc^  is  cow-faced.  Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Gladstone 
says  in  his  Preface  to  my  Mycenae:^ 

"  He  (Schliemann)  presents  to  us  the  rude  figures  of  cows ;  and  upon 
a  signet  ring  (No.  531)  and  elsewhere,  cow-heads  not  to  be  mistaken.  He 
then  points  to  the  traditional  worship,  from  the  first,  of  Hera  in  Argolis ; 
and  he  asks  us  to  connect  these  facts  with  the  use  of  Boopis  (cow-eyed) 
as  a  staple  epithet'  of  this  goddess  in  the  poems ;  and  he  might  add,  with 
her  special  guardianship  of  Agamemnon  in  his  interests  and  his  personal 
safety  (JZ.  i.  194-222). 

"  This  appears  to  me  a  reasonable  demand.  We  know  that  upon  some 
of  the  Egyptian  monuments  the  goddess  Isis,  mated  with  Osiris,  is 
represented  in  human  figure  with  the  cow's  head.  This  was  a  mode  of 
exhibiting  deity  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  an  Egyptian^  immigration,* 

'•  In  the  Academy  of  10th  January,  1874.  n^  o,  p  ;  and  pp.  216  and  217,  Nos.  327  and  328; 

"  Professor  Sayce  is  not  of  my  opiuion.    He  p.  218,  Nos.  329,  330;  p.  309,  No.  471 ;  p.  360, 

thinks  that,  if  Greek,  the  name  MvKrjym  would  No.  531 ;  p.  362,  No.  541.  '  Pp.  vL-riiL 

be  derived  from  fivx^s.     But  I  think  there  can  '  M.  Burnouf  obsei-res  to  me  :   **  It   is  not 

be  no  doubt  regarding  the  derivation  from  /xvkov,  only  in  Egypt  that  the  gods  were  represented 

perf.  /iCfivKo,  fitywK^vai,  this  active  form  being  with  animal  heads  :  the  Vddas  perpetually  repre- 

exclusively  used  in  Homer,  and  having  undoubt-  sent  divine  beings  by  animals ;  the  sun  by  a 

edly   been    used   also   in  a  pre-Homeric   time.  horse,  mother  earth  by  a  cow,  &c.    And  do  not 

Professor  Max  Miiller  writes  me  on  this  subject  the   ten    incarnations    of  Vishnu   abo   present 

as  follows : — "  I  do  not  venture  to  speak  posi-  striking  examples  of  this  fact  ?     It  was  there* 

tively  about  the  name  of  llivia\vcLi,     Words  end-  fore  a  custom  of  the  greatest  human  races  in 

ing  in  ijioy  are  derived  both  from  nouns,  like  antiquity." 

{>Tlv6iy   y^t^v6sy   and    from   verbs,  like  rtd^yrj.  *  *' Since  this  preface  was  put   in   type,  the 

Philologically,   therefore,   a  derivation  of  Mv-  fragments  of  an  ostrich  egg,  originally  mistaken 

Kijyai  from  fivKda  is  not  impossible.     But  names  for   an   alabaster  vase,   have   been   tested   and 

of  towns  are  ticklish  subjects  for  etymologists.  verified.      This  object  seems   to  afford   a   new 

Professor  Curtius,  of  Leipzig,  admits  a  possible  indication  of  pre-historic  relations  between  My- 

etymology  of  MvKfjifat  and  Mi/kcUi}  from  ia^ktctw,  cenae  and  Egypt."     But  Professor  Sayce  observes 

All  I  can   say  is,   that   your  etymology  from  on  this  that  "  it  rather  points  to  Phoenician  trade. 

fivKdot  is  equally  possible,  but  no  more."  Elsewhere   ostrich   eggs,  covered   with   stucco, 

*  See   my   MyccnaCy   Plate   A,   figs,   a,  6,  d;  have  been  found  among  Phoenician  remains." 
Plate  B,  figs,  c  and/;  PI.  C,  fig.  k;  PI.  D,  fig. 
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such  as  might,  compatibly  with  the  text  of  Homer,  have  taken  place  some 
generations  before  the  Tratca.  But  it  was  also  a  mode  against  which  the 
whole  spirit  of  Hellenism,  according  to  the  authentic  type  of  that  spirit 
snpplied  in  the  poems,  utterly  revolted.  We  find  there  a  Hera,  who 
wore,  so  to  speak,  the  mantle  of  Isis,  besides  carrying  the  spoils  of  one 
or  more  personages  enrolled  in  the  Golden  Book  of  the  old  Pelasgian 
dynasties.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  a  decapitation  of  the 
Egyptian  Isis,  not  penally  but  for  her  honour.  She  might  consequently 
appear  with  the  human  head ;  but,  not  to  break  sharply  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  people,  the  cow-head,  and  even  the  cow-figure,  might  never- 
theless be  retained  as  symbols  of  religion.  And  the  great  Poet,  who 
invariably  keeps  these  symbols  so  to  speak  at  arms'  length,  in  order  that 
he  may  prevent  their  disparaging  the  creed  of  which  he  was  the  great 
doctor,  might  nevertheless  select  from  the  bovine  features  that  one 
which  was  suited  to  his  purpose,  and  give  to  his  Hera,  who  was  never 
a  very  intellectual  deity,  the  large  tranquil  eye  of  the  cow.  The  use 
of  the  epithet  for  Hera  in  Homer  is  not,  indeed,  exclusive,  and  I  admit 
that  he  may  have  inherited  that  use.  But,  though  not  exclusive,  it  is 
rery  special;  and  this  speciality  is  enough  to  give  a  sensible  support  to 
the  doctrine  of  our  famous  explorer." 

Another  honoured  friend,  and  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  ancient 
Oriental  literature,  M.  Fran9ois  Lenormant,  writes :  *  "  Schliemann  is 
right  to  insist  upon  the  fact,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  rude  figurines 
found  by  him  at  Mycenae  represent  positively  a  cow.  In  Argolis  we 
are  in  the  very  land  in  which,  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  there  prevailed 
the  worship  of  a  female  deity  in  the  form  of  a  cow,  who  afterwards, 
reduced  to  the  proportions  of  a  heroine,  became  lo  in  poetical  fable." 
Further  on,  M.  Lenormant  admits  that  Herd's  epithet  Boopis  can  only 
refer  to  the  primitive  cow-head  of  this  goddess. 

I  may  here  refer  to  a  principle  conspicuous  in  Homer's  language, 
which  at  once  disposes  of  the  most  formidable  objection  to  my  view. 
When  asked,  whether  Homer  himself  conceived  of  Athene  as  a  owl-headed 
monster,  and  of  her  image  in  her  temple  on  the  Pergamus  as  nodding  its 
owl-head  in  response  to  the  prayers  of  the  Trojan  women, — I  reply,  in 
the  words]!  already  used  in  the  Preface  to  Troy  and  its  Bemains,  that 
"one  of  the  most  striking  characters  of  his  language  is  the  use  of 
fixed  epithets"  which  are  constantly  repeated  without  any  regard  to 
their  fitness  on  each  particular  occasion  of  their  use.  Thus,  like  his 
heroes  in  general,  Aegisthus  is  still  "  blameless  "  (afivficovY  even  in  the 
mouth  of  Zeus,  denouncing  his  crimes  as  the  climax  of  human  impiety. 
And  as  of  persons,  so  of  things:  for  example,  the  colonnade  {aWovaa) 
round  the  front  court  of  the  palace,  as  the  resort  of  the  people  who  came 
to  wait  upon  the  king  by  day,  obtained  the  fixed  epithet  of  ipLho\nro<;y 
"  very  noisy  ; "  and  so  by  night  guests  were  lodged  "  under  the  very  noisy 
colonnade"  {yir   aWovtrp  ipiBoirrr<p),  a  somewhat  inhospitable  entertain- 


*  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  Feb.  1,  1879,  p.       the  exact  meaning,  the  epithet  is  at  all  events 
108.  <>»e  of  dignity  and  respect. 

'  Oir/.  i.  2l».     Whether  or  no  ** blameless"  be 
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ment,  if  the  sense  of  the  epithet  held  good!^  This  point,  which  many 
modem  scholars  have  overlooked,  was  recognized  by  the  poetic  instinct  of 
Alexander  Pope.  Speaking,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Eiad,  of  the  importance 
of  placing  ourselves  at  the  poet's  point  of  view,  so  remote  in  every  re- 
spect from  our  own,  he  says :  "  This  consideration  may  further  serve  to 
answer  for  the  constant  use  of  the  same  epithets  to  his  gods  and  heroes ; 
such  as  the  ^far-darting  Phoebus,'  the  *  hlue-eyed  Pallas,'  the  *  swift-footed 
Achilles,'  &c.,  which  some  have  censured  as  impertinent,  and  tediously 
repeated.  Those  of  the  gods  ....  had  contracted  a  weight  and  veneration 
from  the  rites  and  solemn  devotions  in  which  they  were  used :  they  were 
a  sort  of  attributes  with  which  it  was  a  matter  of  religion  to  salute  them  on 
all  occasions,  and  which  it  was  an  irreverence  to  omit.'* 

I  think  it  not  out  of  place  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  written  on  this 
important  subject :  *  "It  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  Hera  had  originally 
a  cow's  face,  from  which  her  Homeric  epithet  0owjn<;  was  derived.  When, 
in  the  battle  between  the  gods  and  the  giants,  the  former  took  the  shape 
of  animals,  Hera  took  the  form  of  a  white  cow,  *nivea  Saturnia  vacca.'* 
We  find  a  cow's  head  on  the  coins  of  the  island  of  Samos,  which  had  the 
most  ancient  temple  of  Hera,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  worship  of  this 
goddess.^"  We  further  find  the  cow's  head  on  the  coins  of  Messene,  a 
Samian  colony  in  Sicily."  The  relation  of  Hera  to  the  cow  is  further 
proved  by  the  name  EiJiSoia,^  which  was  the  name  of  one  of  her  nurses,* 
the  name  of  the  island  in  which  she  was  brought  up,^  and  the  name  of 
the  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  her  most  celebrated  temple  (the 
Heraeum)  was  situated.^  But  in  the  name  ^v^oia  is  contained  the  word 
/Sow.  Hera  had  in  Corinth  the  epithet  fiovvala,^  in  which  the  word  /Sou? 
may  also  be  contained.*  Cows  were  sacrificed  to  Hera.^  The  priestess 
rode  in  a  car  drawn  by  bulls  to  the  temple  of  the  Argive  Hera.®  lo, 
the  daughter  of  Inachus,  the  first  king  of  Argos,  was  changed  by  Hera 
into  a  cow.*  lo  was  priestess  of  Hera,^^  and  she  is  represented  as  the 
cow-goddess  Hera.^     lo's  cow-form  is  further  confirmed  by  Aeschylus.^ 

'  Od.  iii.  399 ;  vii.  345.  *  Professor  Sayce   thinks   the  etymology   of 

•  See  roy  Mycenae,  pp.  19-22.  $ovyaia  is   from  $ovy65y  the  temple  being   on 

•  Ovid.  Metam,  v.  330 :  a  hill  on  the  way  to  Acrocorinthus. 

*'  Fele  soror  Phoebi,  nivea  Saturnia  vacca.*'  '  Fans.  ix.  3,  §  4 :  al  fihy  9^  T^Ktis  Kal  tit 

*•  Mionnet,  Descr.  des  M€d.  Ant  PI.  Ixi.  6,  t^Xt;  tf^Aciay  O^cam'ts  rp  *'H^^  /3ovr   tKOffroi 

*'  Millingen,  Anc,  Coins  of  Greek  CUieSy  tab.  ii.  koX  ravpov  ry  A«/,  ir.T.A. 
12.  Hesych.  s.  v.  fryoy  x"^*^*^^^' 

*  Pans.  ii.  17,  §  2 :  rh  yiip  8^  6pos  rovro  •  Herod,  i.  31 :  ioi<nis  dprris  Tp  "H^  rotffi 
6yofJtdCov<rtv  ZCfioutyf  \4yoyT€S  *A<rr€pic0yi  ytvi'  *Apyfioi(rij  (9€t  Tdyrots  r^y  ^ripa  avrwy  (fvy^l 
0-004  T$  TOTO/if  $vyar4pas  Eti$otcLy  Koi  np6a'V'  KOfutrBrjycu  4s  rh  lp6y'  ol  94  <t^i  fi69s  4k  rov 
fiyay  Ktd  *AKpaiay,  fZvcu  8i  <r^y  rpoipohs  rijs  hypov  oh  vaptylyoyro  4y  ^pp, 

'^Hpas,  '  Lucian.  e<wv  AuLK,  3 : 

'  Plut.  Quacst.   Conviv.  iii.  9,  §  2:  ioKovffty  Zds,   0{fK4rtirats  4K(iyii  4(rrly,  iWhidfiaXts 

awry   Kol  ol  ToXatol   tow  fily  Aihs   B6o   iroitiv  ....  ZriXorvirfiffcura  ii  '*Hpa  fitrtfiakty  ovr^r 

Ti0^var,  T^y  "Irrjy  koI  t^k  'A9pd<rrtiay,  rrjs  8i  (r^y  *Ic6). 

•Hpaj  fjday  r^P  EHfioiay,  '*  Aesch.  Suppl.  291,  292  : 

Etynu  Mag.  388.  56.  KKrj^ovxoy  "Hpas  ^cwri  ittfidrtty  tot4 

•  Plat.  Frag.  Daedal.  3 :  laropovaiy  r^y  '^Hpay  'Io>  yty4aBai  rpJ*  4y  *Apy(iq.  x^*^^' 

4y  ry  Ev0oi^  rp€^fJL4yiiy  Iri  TCLpd4yoyy  inrh  rov  Apollodor.  ii.  1.  3:  ^pa0fls  i^  6^*  "H^t,  riis 

Aihs  KKuiniycu.  niyK6pri5  a^dfityos  (is  fiovy  fi(TtfA6pifmir€  Xf  iw^r. 

*  Pans,  ibid,  *  Crcuzer,  Si/tnbolik,  ii.  576. 

*  Pans.  ii.  4,  §  7  :  TatJrp  Ktd  rh  t^s  Bovycdas  '  Prom.  589,  Tauchn.  edit. : 

4(rr\y  "Hpof  Up6y.  nKids  (p04yfi,a  ras  fio^Ktpw  irap94yov. 
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Chap.  YL]  THE  CX)W-SHAPED   HERA.  285 

The  Egyptian  goddess  Isis  was  bom  in  Argos,  and  was  identified  with 
the  cow-shaped  Id.'  Isis  was  represented  in  Egypt  as  a  female  with  cow- 
homs,  like  16  in  Greece/ 

''  The  cow-shaped  Id  was  guarded  in  Hera's  sacred  grove  at  Mycenae 
by  the  hundred-eyed  Argus,  who  was  killed  by  Hermes,  by  order  of  Zeus ; 
and  Hera  next  persecuted  16  by  a  gad-fly,  which  forced  her  to  wander 
from  place  to  place.*  Thus  Prometheus  says :  *  How  should  I  not  hear 
the  daughter  of  Inachus,  who  is  chased  around  by  the  gad-fly  ? '  ^  But 
the  wandering  of  lo  is  nothing  else  than  the  symbol  of  the  moon,  which 
moTes  restlessly  in  its  orbit.  This  is  also  shown  by  the  very  name  of  16 
fl»),  which  is  derived  from  the  root  ¥a  (in  eZ/u,  *I  go').  Even  in  classical 
antiquity  16  was  still  frequently  represented  as  a  cow ;  as  at  Amyclae J 
16  continued  to  be  the  old  name  of  the  moon  in  the  religious  mysteries  at 
Argos.^  Apis,  king  of  the  Argive  realm,  was  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  and 
this  the  grandson  of  Inachus,  and  the  nephew  of  16.  From  Apis  the 
Peloponnesus  and  also  Argos  were  called  Apia ;  after  his  death  he  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Serapis.*  According  to  another  tradition, 
Apis  ceded  his  dominion  in  Greece  to  his  brother,  and  became  king  of 
Egypt/'  where,  as  Serapis,  he  was  worshipped  in  the  shape  of  a  bull. 
Aeschylus  makes  the  wanderings  of  16  end  in  Egypt,  where  Jove  restores 
her  to  her  shape,  and  she  bears  Epaphus,  another  name  for  the  buU-god 
Apis.  The  cow-horns  of  the  Pelasgian  moon-goddess  16,  who  became 
later  the  Argive  Hera  and  is  perfectly  identical  with  her,  as  well  as  the 
oow-homs  of  Isis,  were  derived  from  the  symbolic  horns  of  the  crescent 
representing  the  moon."  No  doubt  the  Pelasgian  16,  the  later  Hera,  had 
at  an  earher  age,  besides  her  cow-horns,  a  cow's  (ace.    Hera,  under  her  old 

*  Diod.  Sic  L  24,  25 :  ^(url  8i  Kcd  rhy  n€p<r4a  on  which  Heyne,  ad  Apollod.  p.  100,  says : 
y^lfoviHu  Kar*  Afyvrror,  icol  rris  "itriios  riiy  "Fuisse  suspicor  nomen  hoc  capntque  feminae 
yWor  M  rw  'EAAifywy  €ij  ^Apyos  /lera^-  cormitnm  symbolum  Lunae  apud  Argivos  anti- 
P^*^  toAoKoyovrrmy  riiy'lit'Hiy€ls  fiohsriwoy  qoissimum."  See  also  Jablonskj,  Panth.  ii. 
mniiap^taBuaay,  p.  4  ff. 

Apollod.  ii.  1,  3 :  'iSp^roro  ^  iyaXfia  A^/ii}-  •  Apollod.  ii.  1.  1 :  "'Axxj  fi^y  o^y  elf  rvpeiy" 

^f*^j  ^  ixdXeiray  ^Iffiw  Ary^rrioi,  Koi  r^y  'I^  y(9a  r^v  iaurov  furaoTiiffas  ZiyofuVf  koX  fiUuos 

Afft9  ifuitn  vpo<niy6p€wray.  tbv  rOpayyos,  hvoyuiaas  k^*  kmnov  r^v  ncXoir((v- 

%gin.  145 :  **  Deamqne  Aegyptomm  esse  fecit  yritroy  ^Kiriay^  ihch  B^k^iovos  koX  TcXxtvoj  ^xi- 

que  Ins  nnnciipatiir.*'  jSovXcvOe/f,  fSnnus  iar4$ay€,   Jcol   yo/iurB^U  d^hs 

Herodot  ii.  41 :  t^  yhp  t^j  "icios  AyoKfui  iicK'fidri  "Zdpcans, 

w  yvpoaciioy  fio^p^y  iffri^  Kwrdw^p  "EXAiji^ j  Schol.    Lycophr.    177  :  "Atis  oZy   rvpayyucws 

^  *!•»  ypi^mnru  (jSty  kyoipuroi  inch  ^K^iovoi  Koi  TcXxtwj,  k^*  oh 

^'Apollod.  iL  1,  3:  ^mpoBtis  tk   {Z^s)   ^'  icol  ^  x<^pa  *  Ax^  ^  t^s  TlcXoiroyi^trou. 

"R^f  T^r  pkv  K6ptis  {*lovs)  a^lfdfifyos  cts  fiovy  Schol.   ApoU.  Rhod.  ir.  263 :  *Air(8ai^»i'  8^, 

f*^^i^p^mc^  XcimH^,  ....  ^{rXaica  ain^s  Karri-  r&y  Tl(Kovoyyri<riwy^  iirh  "'AxiJoy  tow  ^opofy4vs, 

*r^9tp  "Apyw  rhy    xowJxnir  ....  Aths    «i  Steph.  Byz.  s.  t.  'Axfo. 

^«r^(aiToj  *Ep^  icX^fcu  r^v  fiovy,  fifiviaajrros  "  Euseb.  Chrcn.  pars  i.  pp.  96,  127,  130,  ed. 

**P«w,  ^ei^  Xadcir  oIk  ^hvyarroy  \lOif  ficLKity  Aucher ;  Augustin.  de  Civit,  Dei,  xviii.  5. 

4»«T€iw  r\»9  "Apyoy,  .  .  .  "Hpa  8^    if   jSot  "  Diod.  Sic.  i.  11 :  Kiparra  Zk  aOrp  (rp  "iffiBi) 

^^p9p  iftBdM.€u  hrir^iatriy  kw6  re  rris  6^€ws  %y  ^X"^^*^^  <fKuy€- 

AeschyL  Prom,  585 :  rai  Koff  %y  ir  XP^^^^  ^^^XV  h^i'otiSiis,     Plut. 

*•*  8*  flw  kkUf  rijs  ol<rrpoiirftTav  xSpris  rris  de  Is.  et  Os.  52,  compare  c.  39 :  r^y  Si  "laty  oirx 

Ij^efaf.  kripay  t^j  €r^\4\yjis  iaro^oiyoyrts  kqX  r&y  &7aX- 

Pans.  iii  Ig,  §  13 :  rkhh  iy  *Afi6K\ais  B4as  fAdrwy  ainvs  rk  /jAy  KMpeur^pa  rod  laivo^tZovs 

S«  .  .  .  .  "Hpo  8^  k^op^  irp^i  *1«^  r^^  'IwU  yeyoyivou.  fAifi^ifiara,   Macrob.  Sat.  i.  19 ;  Aelian. 

Xw  Btww  o2<ray  ^8ij.  Jlist,  Anim.  x.  27  :  koX  aMiy  riiy'^lffiy  Aly^irrtot 

•  Euitath.  ap,  Dionys.   Perieg.   92,   94 :  lit  fiovK^pcoy  koI  wkd/rrovci  koI  ypd^v<riy. 
y^  f  fftktfini  Korit  r^y  rw  'Apytlwy  8taX«JCTov, 
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286  THE  SECOND  CITY  ON  THE  SITE  OP  TROY.         [Chap.  VL 

moon-name  15,  had  a  celebrated  temple  on  the  site  of  Byzantium,  which 
city  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  her  daughter  Keroessa — f.6.,  *  the 
horned.'  According  to  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  it  was  founded  by  Byzas, 
son  of  Keroessa  and  Poseidon.^  The  crescent,  which  was  in  all  antiquity 
and  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  symbol  of  Byzantium,  and  which  is 
now  the  symbol  of  the  Turkish  empire,  appears  to  be  a  direct  inheritance 
from  Byzantium's  mythical  foundress,  Keroessa,  the  daughter  of  the  moon- 
goddess  16  (Hera) ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  Turks  did  not  bring  it  with 
them  from  Asia,  but  found  it  already  an  emblem  of  Byzantium.  But 
M.  Burnouf  remarks  that,  long  before  Byzantium  was  founded,  it  existed 
in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  where  it  is  most  frequently  found ;  he  therefore 
suggests  that  it  may  have  thence  been  imported  to  Byzantium.  Hera,  Id, 
and  Isis  must  at  all  events  be  identical,  also,  with  Demeter  Mycalessia,  who 
derived  her  epithet,  '  the  lowing,'  from  her  cow-shape,  and  had  her  temple 
at  Mycalessus  in  Boeotia.  She  had  as  doorkeeper  Hercules,  whose  office 
it  was  to  shut  her  sanctuary  in  the  evening  and  to  open  it  again  in  the 
morning.^  Thus  his  service  is  identical  with  that  of  Argus,  who  in  the 
morning  unfastens  the  cow-shaped  Id,  and  fastens  her  again  in  the  evening 
to  the  olive-tree,^  which  was  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Mycenae,  close  to  the 
*H/oaZ6r.*  The  Argive  Hera  had,  as  the  symbol  of  fertility,  a  pome- 
granate, which,  as  well  as  the  flowers  with  which  her  crown  was 
ornamented,  gave  her  a  telluric  character.* 

"  In  the  same  way  that  in  Boeotia  the  epithet  Mycalessia,  *  the  lowing,' 
a  derivative  from  fivKoaOac^^  was  given  to  Demeter  on  account  of  her 
cow-form,  so  in  the  plain  of  Argos  the  name  of  Mv/crjvai,  a  derivative 
from  the  same  verb,  was  given  to  the  city  most  celebrated  for  the  cultus 
of  Hera,  and  this  can  only  be  explained  by  her  cow-form.  I  may  here 
mention  that  MvKaXrj  ^  was  the  name  of  the  mount  and  promontory  directly 
opposite  to,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of,  the  island  of  Samos, 
which  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Hera. 

"  In  consideration  of  this  long  series  of  proofs,  certainly  no  one  will 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  Hera's  Homeric  epithet  ^oirm^  shows  her  to 
have  been  at  one  time  represented  with  a  cow's  face,  in  the  same  way  as 
Athena's  Homeric  epithet  y\avKSym<;  shows  this  goddess  to  have  once 
been  represented  T/ith  an  owl's  face.  But  in  the  history  of  these  two 
epithets  there  are  evidently  three  stages,  in  which  they  had  different 


»  0.  Miiller,  DorierA,  121;  Steph.  Byz.  8.T.  4A<r«<. 
Bv(darnoy:  Ktd  olhws  iicriirBri  iarh  B^icunos  rod  *  Panofka,  Argos  PanopteM  (1S37X  ^^*  "•  ^\ 

Ktpo4<rffriSf  rijs  *lovs  $vywrp6st  iral  Uvortiiwyos*  E.   de  Cadalv^ne,   Recueil  de  M^.  Gr.  PL  iu. 

*  Paus.  ix.  19,  §4:  Mvico^rjo-tf-bv  8^  6no\oyov<nif  \j  Muller,  Denkm&Ur,  xxx.  132 ;  Due  de  Luynes, 
iyofuurBriycu  BtSri  if  fiovs  iyr<w$a  4/ivtcfi<rctT0  ^  Etudes  Nximismat,  pp.  22-25. 

Kc(9/uoy  KoX  rhv  avv  airr^  (rrparhy  (kyovca   is  *  I  agniD  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact 

B^0as,      Professor  Sayce  remarks  to  me  that  that  this  verb  only  occurs  in  Homer  in  the  actire 

here  we  have  a  reference  to  "  Astarte  with  the  form,  fivKov, 

crescent  horns  "  of  the  Cadmeian  Phoenicians.  '  Professor  Sayce  holds  Mwc-dXri  to  be  a  Lydo- 

Enropa  on  the  bull  is  another  form  of  Astarte  or  Karian  and  not  a  Greek  word.     But  I  point  to 

Ashtoreth,  the  Assyrian  Istar.  the  remarkable  fact  that  we  find  names  begin- 

*  Ovid.  Metam,  i.  630.  ning  with  the  syllable  Mvir-  always  close  to  a 

*  ApoUod.  ii.  1,  3 :  oJnos  ix  rris  ikadas  4i4'  Heraeum. 
fffMvty  airriiy,  ffru  iy  r^  MvtcnyaUay  iinipx^y 
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significations.  In  the  first  stage  the  ideal  conception  and  the  naming  of 
the  goddesses  took  place,  and  in  that  naming,  as  my  hononred  friend 
Professor  Max  Miiller  rightly  observed  to  me,  the  epithets  were  figurative 
or  ideal ;  that  is,  natural.  Hera  (Id),  as  deity  of  the  moon,  would  receive 
the  epithet  )3oa>7rt?  from  the  symbolic  horns  of  the  crescent  moon  and  its 
dark  spots,  which  resemble  a  face  with  large  eyes ;  whilst  Athena,  as 
goddess  of  the  dawn,  doubtless  received  the  epithet  yXavxamcf;  to  indicate 
the  light  of  the  opening  day,  y\avK6<;  being  one  of  the  forms  of  \€v/co9, 
which  is  an  adjective  of  Xvtcrfy  in  Latin  lux. 

"  In  the  second  stage  of  these  epithets  the  deities  were  represented  by 
idols,  in  which  the  former  figurative  intention  was  forgotten,  and  the 
epithets  were  materialized  into  a  cow-face  for  Hera  and  into  an  owl-face 
for  Athena ;  and  I  make  bold  to  assert  that  it  is  not  possible  to  describe 
such  cow-faced  or  owl-faced  female  figures  by  any  other  epithets  than  by 
ffowri^  and  yXavKcrrrcf;.  The  word  irpoacyrrov  for  *  face,*  which  is  so  often 
used  in  Homer,  and  is  probably  thousands  of  years  older  than  the  poet, 
is  never  found  in  compounds,  whilst  words  with  the  suffix  -et&y?  refer  to 
expression  or  likeness  in  general.  Thus,  if  Hera  had  had  the  epithet  of 
)3oo€i&79,  and  Athena  that  of  yXavKoecBi^^;,  we  should  have  understood 
nothing  else  but  that  the  former  had  the  shape  and  form  of  a  cow,  and  the 
latter  that  of  an  owl.  To  this  second  stage  belong  all  the  pre-historic 
rains  of  EUssarlik,  Tiryns,  and  Mycenae. 

"The  third  stage  in  the  history  of  the  two  epithets  is  when,  after 
Hera  and  Athena  had  lost  their  cow  and  owl  faces,  and  received  the  faces 
of  women,  and  after  the  cow  and  the  owl  had  become  the  attributes  of 
these  deities,  and  had,  as  such,  been  placed  at  their  side,  ^oorrrL<;  and 
yXavKCTTn^  continued  to  be  used  as  epithets  consecrated  by  the  use  of 
ages,  and  probably  with  the  meaning  *  large-eyed '  and  *  owl-eyed.'  To 
this  third,  stage  belong  the  Homeric  rhapsodies." 

I  may  add  here  what  M.  Fran9ois  Lenormant  has  written  ®  regarding 
my  interpretation  of  y\avK&7n<:  as  the  epithet  of  Athen6 :  "  The  images 
with  owl-heads,  which  Schliemann  sees  on  the  idols  and  vases  of  Hissarlik, 
are  represented  by  him  as  the  type  of  the  representation  of  Athen6  Ilias, 
the  tutelary  deity  of  Priam's  city.  In  his  opinion,  contrary  to  the  gene- 
rally admitted,  ideas,  Athene  yXavfccjirt^  was  originally,  not  a  goddess  '  with 
bhre  eyes '  of  the  colour  of  the  luminous  sky  which  she  personifies,  but 
a  goddess  *  with  an  owl-face,'  just  as  Hera  fioSmt^  became  a  goddess  '  with 
the  face  of  a  cow,'  and  no  longer  *  with  large  eyes,'  wide  open,  like  those 
of  a  heifer.  This  idea  has  roused  a  real  tempest.  It  has  appeared  to 
some  persons  a  sort  of  crime  of  high  treason  against  Hellenism.  That 
the  Grreeks  could,  at  any  epoch,  have  conceived  in  their  imagination  gods 
with  animal  ieads,  like  those  of  Egypt  and  like  certain  gods  of  Asia, 
is  a  thing  which  was  too  great  a  shock  to  preconceived  assthetic  theories 
of  the  genius  of  the  Hellenic  race,  which,  as  was  affirmed  d  priori,  could 
have  admitted  in  some  figures  the  mixture  of  animal  and  human  forms, 
only  by  always  reserving  to  humanity  the  head,  the  noblest  part,  the 


*  Les  ArUiquitA  de  la  Troade ;  Paris,  1876,  pp.  21-23. 
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seat  of  thought.  I  must  confess  that  this  kind  of  argument,  belonging 
to  a  philosophy  more  or  less  shallow,  touches  me  very  little ;  for,  in  my 
opinion,  it  should  give  place  to  the  reality  of  archaeological  observation. 
The  idea  of  a  primitive  Athene  with  an  owl-head  or  a  Her6  with  a  cow- 
head,  like  the  Egyptian  Hathor,  or  like  certain  forms  of  the  Syro- 
Phoenician  Astarte,  has  nothing  which  scandalizes  me  or  appears  impossible 
to  me.  It  is  true  that  there  is  some  philological  difficulty  in  the  view  that 
epithets  like  y\avK&7rc<;  or  0oaym<;  apply  rather  to  an  aspect  of  the  face 
than  to  the  eye.  It  appears,  however,  to  me  that  this  difficulty  has  been 
exaggerated;  and  that,  for  instance,  when  Empedocles,  in  a  celebrated 
verse,  qualified  the  moon  as  yXavKonnf:,  he  alluded  to  the  appearance  of 
the  lunar  face,  and  not  to  an  eye. 

"  Besides,  monumental  examples  altogether  positive  prove  to  us  that 
the  Greeks  of  the  remotest  times,  who  copied  their  first  works  of  art  from 
Asiatic  models,  borrowed  from  those  models,  and  themselves  represented, 
figures  with  animal  heads  on  human  bodies.  Mr.  Newton  has  pointed  out 
a  little  figure  found  in  Cyprus,  which  represents  a  woman  with  a  ram's 
head,  probably  an  Aphrodite.  On  an  archaic  painted  vase  from  Camirus, 
preserved  in  the  Louvre,  is  represented  a  man  with  a  hare's  head.  When 
Onatas,  the  great  sculptor  of  Aegina,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  executed  for  the  people  of  Phigalia  the  statue  of  their 
Demeter  Melaena,  he  copied  faithfully  from  a  painting  the  consecrated 
type  of  the  ancient  image  of  this  goddess,  which  had  a  monstrous 
appearance.  Thus  he  put  on  the  shoulders  of  her  female  body  a  horse's 
head,  accompanied  by  serpents  and  other  monsters.  The  book  of  the 
PhUosophumena^  has  preserved  to  us  the  description  of  one  of  the 
symbolical  paintings  which  decorated  the  family  sanctuary  of  the  sacred 
race  of  the  Lycomids  at  Phlya  in  Attica.  The  great  Themistocles  had 
caused  these  paintings  to  be  restored,  and  Plutarch  devoted  a  special 
treatise  to  their  explanation.  Among  them  was  represented  a  winged 
ithyphallic  old  man  pursuing  a  woman  with  a  dog's  head.  Herodotus 
says  that  Pan  had  sometimes  the  face  as  well  as  the  feet  of  a  he-goat, 
and  this  assertion  is  confirmed  by  a  bronze  figure  discovered  in  the 
Peloponnesus  and  preserved  at  St.  Petersburg. 

"The  Minotaur,  who  is  originally  the  Baal-bull  of  the  ancient 
Phoenician  worship  of  Crete,  always  keeps  his  animal  head  in  the  works 
of  the  best  period  of  Greek  sculpture.  A  painted  cylix  with  red  figures, 
of  the  best  epoch,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Cabinet  des  Medailles,  in  the 
collection  of  the  Due  de  Luynes,  represents  Dionysus-Zagreus  as  a  child 
sitting  on  the  knees  of  his  mother  Persephone ;  he  has  a  bull's  head  like 
a  little  Minotaur.  It  is,  therefore,  not  the  notion  of  an  Athene  with  an 
owl's  head  which  staggers  me,  and  which  could  prevent  my  accepting 
Schliemann's  theory,  the  more  so  as  there  would,  properly  speaking, 
be  no  question  here  of  Greek  productions,  but  of  those  of  Asia  Minor. 


•  Mr.  Philip  Smith  remarks  to  me  that  this       Portus  (at  the  mouth  of  the  TiberX  in  the  first 
work,  formerly  ascribed  to  Origen,  is  now  known       half  of  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
to  have  been  written  by  Hippolytus,  bishop  of 
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For  me  the  whole  question  is  to  know  whether  there  are  really  owls' 
heads  on  the  vases  and  idols  of  Hissarlik." 

Another  hononred  friend,  Professor  Otto  Keller,^®  writes  as  foUqws 
on  the  Athene  yXavK&iri,^ :  "  The  attribution  of  the  owl  to  Athene  is 
explained "  by  a  Jeu  de  mots  between  yTuiv^  and  yXavKomK;,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  it  has  arisen  only  in  a  post-Homeric  time,  as  U  were 
by  a  misnnderstanding  of  the  epithet  y\avfc&7n<:.  This  view  is  certainly 
in  a  high  degree  far-fetched,  unnatural,  and  improbable.  The  non- 
Hellenic  origin  of  Athene's  owl  appears  also  to  be  proved  by  her  double 
head  at  Sigeum  and  Miletopolis,  both  of  which  are  in  close  proximity  to 
Dinm.^  To  recal  a  parallel  case,  I  cite  the  equally  non-Hellenic  attribu- 
tion of  the  mouse  to  Apollo  Smintheus,  which  is  also  found  in  the  Troad. 
The  moose  loves  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  thus  it  prospers  under  the  rays 
of  Phoebus  Apollo.  The  owl  is  first  of  all  nothing  else  than  the  bird 
and  symbol  of  night :  this  is  its  most  natural  signification,  and  of  most 
primitive  growth ;  from  this  we  have  to  proceed.  Herewith  coincides  in 
a  remarkable  manner  a  point  in  which  the  Ilian  Athene  difiers  alto- 
gether from  the  common  Hellenic  Athene ;  indeed,  a  certain  coin  of  Ilium 
represents  the  Trojan  Palladium  as  Athen6  Hias  (A6HNAS  lAIAAOS), 
having  the  Phrygian  cap  on  her  head ;  in  her  right  hand  she  brandishes 
the  spear,  in  her  left  she  holds  a  burning  torch,  whilst  close  to  her  is 
sitting  the  owl.*  In  the  same  manner  another  type  of  coin  from  Ilium  re- 
presents the  Palladium  with  the  spear  in  the  right  hand,  the  torch  in  the 
left ;  in  front  of  it  a  cow  is  being  saerijioed.  Here  is  more  than  that  far- 
fetched jeu  de  mots  theory  :  as  the  torch  illumines  the  darkness,  so  the  owl's 
terrible  eyes  lighten  through  the  night ;  her  eyes  (S/jLfjbaTa)  are  yXavKorepa 
XeoivTii*;  KoX  ra^  mjicra^  aoTpdirToina  (as  Diodorus  says  of  a  horrible  animal, 
iii.  c.  55).  Thus  probably  the  Hian  Athene,  or  kt6,  was  originally  far 
from  being  that  peaceful  Hellenic  goddess  of  art  and  industry  who  issued 
from  the  head  of  Zeus,  an  emanation  from  the  supreme  wisdom  of  the 
highest  god.  She  was  rather  the  goddess  of  the  night  and  terror,  also  of 
the  din  of  battle  and  the  evils  of  war :  she  therefore  brandishes  the  spear 
and  torch,  and  has  the  owl.  She  has  become  the  Amazon  of  Olympus  on 
Asiatic  soil,  whence  also  the  Amazons  descended.  I  need  cite  no  proofs 
for  the  owl  as  the  bird  of  night.  As  a  death-announcing  bird,  it  sat  on 
the  spear  of  Pyrrhus  when  he  advanced  against  Argos.^  By  the  Ionian 
Hipponax^  it  is  considered  as  the  messenger  and  herald  -of  death.  As 
birds  of  death,  two  owls  (yXavKcsi)  sit  to  the  right  and  left  of  a  Siren,  the 
songstress  of  the  death-wail,  on  a  sepulchre.*  On  a  vase  painting  of  a 
very  ancient  style  (brown  figures  on  a  dead  yellow  ground)  with  figures  of 

'*  IXe  Entdeciwtg  Ilhn'sxu  Hisaarlik ;  Vreihargf  ovk   kyoBhv  irifi0ok6y  tpwrif  futfn^piov   8^,    6 

1875,  pp.  56,  57.  'Hx€ip«i»Ti|r    H^^^os    viicrvp   Mh    rov  "Kpyovs 

*'  W«lcker,  Grieck,  Odtteriehre^  L  303  f.  jfci,  kolL  cUn^  iyruyxd»€t  IjSc  ^  6pyis  Ka0rifi4v^ 

*  Mionnet,  M^iaUles  noup.  Gal,  myth,  16. 7,  8  ;  fi^y  M  rod  Iwwov,  ^ipovri  yt  fi^y  rh  96pv  6p$6y. 
Eckbel,  Doctr.  Nvmm.  L  2,  488,  458.  tJra  M  ro6rov  icwr^y  UdBurw^  oM  i.it4<rrn, 

*  Hionnet,  PI.  75,  6 ;  see  Eckhel,  Doctr,  Numm,  Bopv^>opovffa  oi  XP^*^"  'r^y  iopv^play  ^  6pyis 
u.  484 ;  aad  £.  Gerhard,  Ueber  die  Minervmidole  i^  wpo€tpriti4yfi  rfiyit. 

AOeng,  TS.  ir.  11,  12.  «  Frag.  54. 

*  Aelian.  Hist.  Anim,  x.  37 :  *H  yhmi^  M  riya  *  Painting    on     a     Lekythos  ;    Muller    and 
ywpf^r  ^ffxtlfUp^  &K8p)  wyovva  icol  hrundura      Oesterlej,  DenknuUer  alter  Kunst^  ii.  59,  751. 
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animals,  we  find,  with  other  animals  of  a  religions  signification,  bnlls, 
panthers,  winged  sphinxes  and  griOSns,  and  also  the  owl.^  The  owl  also 
appears  as  a  divine  being  on  a  vase  painting  of  the  most  ancient  style, 
surrounded  by  a  nimbus.'  Nor  must  we  leave  unnoticed  the  passage  in 
the  Odyssey,^  where  Athene  goes  oflf  (f>i^prf  e^/jueprj,  though  the  signifipa- 
tion  of  *  owl '  for  (f>i]vr)  is  not  ascertained  with  certainty.  The  gods  of  the 
north  put  on  the  plumage  of  eagles,  crows,  and  hawks,  when  they  are 
in  haste ;  so,  in  Homer,  Athene  puts  on  winged  shoes  when  speed  is 
necessary.  The  winged  shoes  of  Perseus  also  may  originally  have  signified 
his  complete  metamorphosis  into  the  bird."  In  the  Homeric  language 
y\avKSnn<i  is  *  owl-eyed '  or  *  with  glancing  eyes :'  the  notion  *  bluish,'  found 
in  yXavKo^,  appears  to  belong  to  the  post-Homeric  development  of  the 
language.  For  the  rest,  I  hold  the  whole  question  treated  here  an  open 
one,  so  long  as  no  excavations  have  been  made  in  the  Samian  Heraeum 
down  to  the  pre-Hellenic  stratum,  which  must  probably  exist  there 
also.  As  Schliemann  has  instinctively  felt,  it  is  only  the  parallel  of  the 
^o&iri^  TTOTVia  liprj  that  can  offer  the  solution  of  the  problem." 

I  may  remind  the  reader  that  Professor  0.  Keller  wrote  all  this  in 
January  1875,  whereas  my  excavations  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  close  to 

the  great  Heraeum 
of  Argolis,  went  on 
from  the  31  st  July  to 
the  6th  December, 
1876.  As  by  the 
many  hundreds  of 
idols,  of  gold,  silver, 
or  terra-cotta,  in  the 
form  of  cows,  cow- 
heads,  or  women  with 
cow-horns  or  cow- 
heads,  which  I  found 
there,  I  have  solved 
for  ever  the  problem 
of  the  /8oa>7rt9  wotpui 
"Hfyrjy  on  which,  as 
Professor  Max  MtiUer 
and  Prof.  Otto  Keller 
toisely  remarked,  the 
parallel  of  the  Oea 
y\avKSym<:  'A^i/viy  de- 
pends, my  interpre- 
tation of  the  latter 
should  now  be  univer- 
sally accepted. 

No.  157  represents 

Ko.  157.    Vaae  with  Owl's  Head.    (1 : 3  aciuaUisc.    Depth,  36  to  40  ft.)  a    VaSC    with    aU    Owl's 


•  King  Ludwig's  Cdkction  qf  Vas{^s,  No.  953. 

'  Stephani,  Nimbus  und  StraJilenkranz.    The 

nimbus  is  considered  by  F.  Wieseler  {Phaetfumj 


p.  26)  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  brilliancj  of  her 


eyes. 


•  Od.  iii,  372. 


Wackernagel,  lirea  irr9p6t¥r^  34. 
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head  firom  the  second  city ;  but  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
neck  with  the  owl's  head  was  found  separate  and  does  not  belong  to  the 
lower  vase,  on  which  I  have  merely  put  it,  as  it  can  thus  be  the  better 
preserred.  No  doubt  the  neck  has  belonged,  as  is  always  the  case,  to  a 
T&se  with  the  characteristics  of  a  woman.  It  is  hand-made,  and  has  a 
dark-red  colour,  produced  by  the  oxide  of  iron  contained  in  the  clay.  It 
was  discovered  in  the  calcined  debris  of  the  burnt  house,  in  which  I  found 
the  skeleton  of  the  woman.  Owing  no  doubt  to  the  intense  heat  to  which 
it  had  been  exposed  in  the  conflagration,  it  is  thoroughly  baked.  The 
cover  may  or  may  not  belong  to  it.  As  I  found  it  in  the  same  house, 
I  have  put  it  on  the  head,  the  rather  as  this  sort  of  cover  with  a  curved 
handle  seems  to  belong  to  the  vases  with  owl-heads.  I  am  confirmed  in 
this  belief  by  the  incisions  on  the  forepart  of  these  covers,  which,  like 
those  on  the  idols  Nos.  205,  206,  207,  216  (pp.  334,  336),  appear  to  indicate 
the  hair  of  the  goddess.  On  many  vase-covers  on  which  the  owl's  face  is 
modelled,  and  which  evidently  belong  to  vases  with  the  characteristics  of 
a  woman,  the  hair  is  indicated  either  by  long  vertical  scratches  or  tresses 
in  relief,  on  the  nape  of  the  neck ;  it  is  indicated  by  such  vertical 
^scratches  on  the  idols  Nos.  194,  196,  239,  and  on  the  remarkable  ball 
Nos.  1997,  1998.  The  shape  of  the  little  curved  handle  on  the  vase- 
cover  before  us  may  probably  have  been  copied  from  that  of  the  ridge 
(^0X09)  on  the  helmets,  into  which  the  crest  was  sunk. 

I  represent  under  No.  158  another  vase  of  this  description,  which 
was  found  at  the  foot  of  the  fragmentary  wall  of  large  blocks  b  on 
No.  2  (p.  24).     It  is  much  injured  by  fire,  so  that  its  primitive  colour 


No.  159.    Terra-<»tta  Va5io,  with  the  characteristics  of 

a  woman  ami  iwo  handles  in  the  form  of  wings. 

(1:3  actual  size.    Depth,  19  ft.    The  cover  is  from  a 

depth  of  42  ft.) 

So.  166.    Vaw  with  Owl's  Face,  two  female  breasts,  and 

two  upright  w1ng-Uk«  ezcrescencea.    (About  1:4 

actual  sin.    Depth,  48  ft.) 

cannot  be  recognized ;  its  handles,  in  the  form  of  wings,  are  partly  re- 
stored. The  face  of  the  bird  is  here  represented  very  rudely,  the  eyes 
being  put  in  the  same  line  as  the  lower  part  of  the  beak.  The  curved 
handle  of  the  cover  is  broken. 
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Of  No.  159  only  the  vase-cover  belongs  to  this  second  city,  the  vase 
itself  to  the  fourth  city ;  but  this  being  the  only  vase  with  the  female 
characteristics  on  which  this  small  cover  fits,  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
represent  it  here,  in  order  to  show  the  reader  the  cover  in  its  proper  place. 
Of  the  face  we  see  here  only  the  eyes.    The  vase-cover  is  of  a  dull  black 
colour  and  but  very  imperfectly  baked.    These  Trojan  vases  with  owls' 
faces  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  unique ;  no  similar  ones  have  ever  been  found 
elsewhere.    But  funeral  urns,  with  rudely-modelled  human  faces,  have 
been  found  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Pommerellen,  near  Dantzig.    They 
are  always  found  in  stone  boxes  composed  of  five  flat  stones,  hardly 
deserving  the  denomination  of  coffins,  containing  the  ashes  and  bones  of 
the  deceased.    This  funeral  urn  stands  either  alone  in  a  stone  box,  or  in 
the  midst  of  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  even  fourteen,  empty  common 
vases.    The  clay  of  the  funeral  urns  is  either  yellow  or  brown  or  black, 
sometimes  of  good  quality  and  well  burnt,  sometimes  very  rough  and  but 
little  baked.     Up  to  August  1875,  when  I  visited  Dantzig,  there  had  been 
discovered  in  all  fifty-seven  such  urns,  all  of  them  hand-made,  but  only 
thirty  of  them  are  preserved  there;   two  are  at  Neu  Stettin,  and  the 
remaining  twenty-five  are  in  the  Berlin  and  other  Museums.    It  is  impor-' 
tant  to  notice  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  funeral  urn  with  a  human 
face  found  at  Sprottow  in  Silesia,  another  found  at  Gt)golin  (in  the  district 
of  Culm,  West  Prussia  "),  a  third  found  in  the  province  of  Posen,  and  a 
fourth  found  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  no  such  urn  has  ever  been  found 
anywhere  but  in  Pommerellen.^      Of  course  I  do  not  speak  here  of  the 
Koman  urns  with  human  faces,  of  which  some  have  been  found  on  the 
Rhine,  and  large  numbers  in  Italy.    The  characteristics  of  the  Pomme- 
rellen urns,  which  distinguish  them  from  the  Trojan  owl-faced  vases,  are 
these :  that  their  manufacturers  have  evidently  always  intended  to  represent 
the  human  face,  however  roughly  and  incompletely ;  that  they  never  have 
either  the  wing-like  excrescences  or  the  female  organ  or  breasts,  which  are 
nearly  always  conspicuous  on  the  Trojan  vases;  that  they  have  always 
been  used  as  funeral  urns,  whereas  the  Trojan  vases  can,  on  account  of 
their  small  size,  never  have  been  employed  for  such  purposes,  and  have 
probably  only  served  as  idols  or  sacred  vases;  and,  finally,  that  they 
have  covers  in   the  form  of  common   caps,  whereas  the  Trojan  vases 
have  covers  in  the  shape    of  helmets,   on  which    the    female  hair   is 
often  indicated.    And  with  regard  to  the  age  of  these  Pommerellen  face- 
vases,  the  glass  beads  with  which  they  are  ornamented,  and  the  iron 
with  which  they  are  constantly  found,  cannot  possibly  authorize  us  to 
ascribe  to  them  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  beginning  of  our  era,  or,  at 
the  very  utmost,  the  first  or  the  second  century  B.C.;  whereas  I  now 
agree,  I  think,  with  all  archaeologists,  in  claiming  for  the  Trojan  vases 
the  very  remote   antiquity  of  1200   to  1500  B.C.     I  will  here  describe 
some  of  the  human-faced  vases  of  the  Dantzig  collection: — 

>*  Set  the  JReport  of  the  Berlin  Society  of  An*  he  has  proved  that  a  series  of  transitions  into 

thropohgy,  Ethnology,  and  Pre-historic  ArchceO"  "ear-  and  cap-urns"  can  be  followed  up  frotn 

logy.  Session  of  Jan.  18,  1879,  p.  2.  the  province  of  Ponunerellen  to  the  river  Oder. 
^  Professor '  Virchow  kindly  informs  me  that 
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1.  A  vase  with  two  eyes,  a  nose,  but  no  mouth,  and  two  ears,  which 
have  three  perforations  ornamented  with  bronze  rings,  on  which  are 
fastened  beads  of  glass  and  amber.  The  ornamentation  of  the  neck  is 
formed  by  six  stripes  of  incised  ornaments  representing  fish-spines. 
Below  is  the  monogram  of  an  animal  with  six  legs.  The  cap  has  -also 
incised  ornaments. 

2.  A  vase  with  no  eyes,  but  a  nose  and  a  mouth ;  the  ears  have  four 
perforations  ornamented  with  bronze  rings;  a  bronze  chain  fastened  to 
the  ears  hangs  down  on  the  breast. 

3.  A  vase  with  a  nose  and  mouth,  but  no  eyes ;  ears  with  two  perfora- 
tions ;  ear-rings  of  bronze  with  beads  of  amber.  In  this  vase  was  found  an 
iron  breast-pin. 

4.  A  vase  with  ears  not  perforated;  eyes,  long  nose,  a  mouth,  and  (t 
beard ;  a  girdle  indicated  by  points. 

5.  An  urn  with  nose,  eyes,  and  a  mouth  with  teeth;  ears  with  six 
perforations,  each  ornamented  with  a  bronze  ring,  on  which  are  a  large 
number  of  small  rings  of  the  same  metal. 

6.  An  urn  without  eyes  or  mouth,  but  with  a  pointed  nose ;  two  ears, 
each  with  four  perforations,  which  are  ornamented  with  iron  rings. 

7.  A  very  rough  urn  with  eyes  and  nose,  but  no  mouth;  ears  not 
perforated. 

8.  Urn  with  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth ;  but  ears  not  perforated. 

9.  Urn  with  eyes,  mouth,  and  nose ;  ears  with  three  perforations. 

10.  Urn  with  nose  and  eyes;  no  mouth;  an  iron  ring  is  fastened 
round  thavase. 

11.  A  very  remarkable  urn  with  a  falcon's  beak,  and  large  eyes;  ears 
with  three  ear-rings  in  each,  which  are  ornamented  with  brown  and  blue 
glass  beads.  This  urn,  as  well  as  its  cover,  is  decorated  all  over  with 
incised  ornaments.  A  certain  number  of  the  Pommerellen  urns,  with 
human  fEu^es,  preserved  in  the  Eoyal  Museum  at  Berlin,  of  which  Dr. 
Albert  Voss  is  the  learned  keeper,  are  very  remarkable  for  the  brooches 
with  spiral  heads,  like  No.  104,  or  linear  animals  similar  to  those  on  the 
Trojan  whorls  (see  Nos.  1881-1884),  :which  we  see  rudely  incised  on  them. 

I  cannot  leave  unnoticed  the  flagon-shaped  vessels  (oenochoae)  found 
in  the  pre-historic  habitations,  below  the  deep  strata  of  pumice-stone  and 
volcanic  ashes,  in  the  islands  of  Thera  (Santorin)  and  Therasia. 

On  several  of  these  two  large  eyes  are  painted  near  the  orifice,  as  well 
as  a  necklace  of  large  dots  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  whilst  two  female 
breasts  are  modelled  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body;  each  breast  is 
painted  brown,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  dots.  On  none  of  them  is 
a  human  face  painted  or  modelled ;  but  still  it  is  certain  that  it  was  the 
primitive  potter's  intention  to  imitate  in  these  oenochoae  the  figure  of  a 
woman.  From  these  barbarous  oenochoae  of  Thera  may  be  derived,  as 
M.  Ft.  Lenormant  ^  suggests,  the  beautifully  painted  oenochoae  of  Cyprus 
with  the  head  of  a  woman.^    But  as  these  Cyprian  vases  belong  to  the 


*  jHtijuitA  Troyenne9,  p.  43. 

)  Sm  GeoeraJ  Louis  Palmadi  Cesnola,  Cyprus ;  London,  1877,  p.  394,  PL  xlU.  xliii.  pp.  401,  402. 
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historical  period,  and  are  perhaps  a  thousand  years  later  than  the  owl- 
vases  of  Hissarlik,  I  cannot  discuss  them  here.  I  would  only  add  that 
on  nearly  all  the  Cyprian  oenochoop,  with  a  trefoil  mouth,  though 
without  any  characteristics  of  the  human  figure,  two  eyes  are  painted. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  Eoman  urns  with  human  faces, 
which  occur  at  Oehringen  in  Wiirtemherg,*  near  Mainz ;  at  Castel,  oppo- 
site Mainz ;  *  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  hurnt  house  described  above,  together  with  the  remains  of  the 
woman,  there  was  also  found  the  tripod  terra-cotta  vessel  in  the  shape  of  a 
sow,  No.  160.  It  is  of  a  lustrous  dark-brown  colour,  8|in.  long,  7  in.  high, 
and  nearly  6  in.  thick  in  the  body.  It  has  a  projecting  but  closed  head, 
and  three  feet.  The  orifice  of  the  vessel  is  in  the  tail,  which  is  connected 
with  the  back  by  a  handle.     Similar  vessels  in  the  form  of  animals,  with 


No.  ItiO.    Ttrra-cotU  Vessel  in  the  shape  of  a  Sow. 
(1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  42  ft.) 


No.  161.    Two  couiolned  Oenochoae,  (1:4 
actual  siie.    Depth,  aboat  40  ft) 


three  or  with  four  feet,  are  frequent  in  the  third  and  fourth  pre-historic 
cities  of  Hissarlik.  They  are  very  abundant  in  Cyprus,*  and  may  be  seen 
in  the  collections  of  Cypriote  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  the  Louvre,  and  the  Musfe  de  St.  Germain- 
en-Laye.  There  are  also  a  number  of  similar  vessels  in  the  collections  of 
Peruvian  and  Mexican  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum. 

Of  the  pottery  of  this  second  city  I  mention  further  the  curious 
lustrous-red  vessel,  No.  161,  in  the  form  of  two  separate  oenochoae  with 
long  and  perfectly  upright  beak-shaped  mouths  ;  the  two  jugs  being  con- 
nected with  each  other  at  the  bulge  as  well  as  by  a  handle.  Terra-cotta 
vessels,  with  the  same  system  of  separate  jugs  connected  at  the  bulge, 
occur  in  all  the  subsequent  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik,  and  we  shall 
have  to  pass  several  more  of  them  in  review.  Vessels  of  terra-cotta  made 
on  the  same  principle  are  found  in  Ehodes,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Cyprus.  The 
collection  of  antiquities  from  a  tomb  at  lalysus,  in  the  British  Museum, 
contains  four  conjoined  cups;  the  Egyptian  collection,  two  conjoined 
flasks ;  the  collections  of  Cypriote  antiquities,  both  in  the  British  Museum 


«  0.  Keller,  Vicus  AurelU,  1871,  PI.  vii.  2. 
'  L.  LindeDBchmit,  Die    AlterthUmer  unserer 
heidniachen  Vorzeit ;  Mainz,  1860. 


*  General  di  Cesnola's  Cypnu  ;  London,  1877, 
PlaU  Tiii. 
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and  in  the  Sonth  Kensington  Museum,  contain  vessels  forming  two  con- 
joined flasks  with  one  handle.  Another  vessel  with  three  or  four 
conjoined  cups  is  represented  by  General  di  Cesnola.'  The  small  collec- 
tion of  pre-historic  antiquities,  found  under  the  deep  layers  of  pumice- 
stone  and  volcanic  ashes  in  Thera,  preserved  in  the  French  School  at 
Athens,  contains  also  two  conjoined  jugs  with  a  trefoil  mouth.  I  may 
also  mention  a  vessel  formed  of  two  pitchers,  joined  both  at  the  bulge  and 
by  a  handle,  in  the  Egyptian  Collection  in  the  Louvre.  A  vessel  with 
three  conjoined  cups  is  certainly  also  indicated  by  the  object  No.  3  on 
PL  xii.  in  Dr.  Victor  Gross's  Atlas  of  antiquities  found  in  the  Lake- 
habitations  of  Moeringen  and  Auvernier  in  Switzerland.  I  may  also 
mention  a  vessel  with  two  conjoined  flasks  in  the  Peruvian  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum.  Professor  Virchow  kindly  informs  me  that  similar 
conjoined  vessels  are  very  common  in  the  ancient  tombs  in  the  provinces 
of  Lnsatia  (Lausitz)  and  Posen. 

No.  162  is  a  lustrous-black  vase,  9^  in.  high,  with  a  long  tubular  hole 
for  suspension  on  each  side.  The  body,  of  globular  form,  is  ornamented 
with  incised  zigzag  lines  ;  the  neck  is  very  wide,  in  the  form  of  a  chimney, 
and  ornamented  with  incised  dots ;  the  bottom  is  flat. 


Ka  in.    Vmt  with  tubuUr  boles  fgr  suspen- 
ftioo.  Orn«meoUtion  :  ligxag  and  points. 
(Iboat  1 : 4  acinal  sice.    Depth,  42  ft.) 


Nu.  163.    Tripod  Vase,  with  incised  ornamentation,  a 
a  dmlUr  system  for  suBpension. 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  about  42  ft.) 


No.  163  represents  a  lustrous  dark-brown  tripod,  with  tubular  holes 
for  gofipension ;  the  long  chimney-like  neck  has  an  incised  ornamentation, 


'  Cyprusj  p.  406,  No.  25. 
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resembling  fish-spines.     A  similar  tripod-vase,  of  a  dull  blackish  eolonr, 
with  incised  circular  bands,  is  represented  under  No.  164. 


is6. 165.    GlobuldT  Vaae,  with  tobiiUr  boten  for 
BUspeDBion.     Qni«meiitatioii :  trianglet. 
No.  164.    OlobuUr  Trtpod  Yase,  with   tnbukr  holes  (l :  4  actual  sise.    Depth,  36  ft.) 

for  suspeDslon.    Ornamentation  of  circular  bands. 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth.  36  ft.) 

No.  165  is  a  yery  pretty  little  dark-yellow  vase  of  an  almost  globular 
shape,  which  has  also  tubular  holes  for  suspension  and  an  incised  orna- 
mentation of  triangles. 

All  the  vases  of  the  second  city  which  we  have  hitherto  passed  in 
review  are  hand-made ;  but  wheel-made  pottery  occurs  here  also,  though 
rarely.    A  wheel-made  vase,  for  example,  is  shown  under  No.  166 ;  it  is  a 

tripod  of  a  blackish  colour,  with  incised 
circular  bands,  and  has  tubular  rings  for 
suspension.  The  cover  may  probably  not 
belong  to  this  vase.  All  these  vases  I  can 
only  represent,  not  compare  with  others, 
as  no  vases  of  anything  like  a  similar  type 
occur  elsewhere.  But  to  my  list  of  the 
collections  in  which  vases  with  vertical 
loopholes  for  suspension  occur  (see  p.  222) 
I  have  to  add  the  Museum  of  Stockholm^ 
in  which  there  are  three  vases,  found  in 
Dolmens  of  the  Stone  age,  which  are  orna- 
mented with  incised  patterns ;  two  of  them 
having  on  each  side  two,  the  third  on  each 
side  four,  vertical  perforations,  for  suspension 
with  a  string.  I  saw  in  the  Museum  of 
Copenhagen,  besides  the  vase  already  men- 
tioned,® two  vases  with  incised  patterns, 
having  on  each  side  two  vertical  tubular 
loopholes,  which  are  not  in  projections,  as  on  the  Trojan  vases,  but  in 
the  clay  of  the  body  of  the  vase  itself ;  both  of  them  have  also  tubula 
loopholes  in  the  covers,  which  correspond  with  those  in  the  body.  There 
must  have  been  a  time  when  similar  vases  with  holes  for  suspension  were 
in  more  general  use  in  Denmark,  for  I  saw  in  the  same  museum  sixteen 
vase-covers  of  the  same  system. 


No.  166.      Wheel-made  Tripod   Vase,   with 
iDdsed  bands  and  tubular  holes  for  suspen- 
sion.   (About  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  36  ft.) 


•  See  No.  100,  p.  20,  in  J.  J.  A.  WontMn'B  NordUke  Oldsager, 
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Under  No.  167  I  represent  a  handsome  black  hand-made  vase  with  two 
handles;  under  No.  168,  a  dull  brownish  wheel-made  pitcher  or  goblet, 


No.  168.    Double-handled  Pitcher  or  Goblet. 
(Nearly  1 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  39  ft.) 


No.  16T.    Black  Jug,  with  two  handles. 
(About  1:4  actual  dxe.    Depth,  39n.) 


Ka  1«9.    Oval  Vaae,  with  three  handler. 
CNcarl7l:4acinalsixe.    Depth, 42 ft.) 


Ko.  170.    Large  lustrous-black  Vase,  with  two  handles 
and  pointed  foot.    (1 : 6  actual  size.    Depth,  33  ft.)* 


likewise  with  two  handles.  No.  169  is  a  lustrous  dark-red  wheel-made 
rase  of  oval  form,  with  three  handles.  As  it  has  a  convex  bottom,  it 
cannot  stand  without  support. 

The  shapes  of  these  last  three  vessels  are  very  frequent  here,  but 
I  have  not  noticed  them  in  other  collections.  As  on  most  vases  with 
handles  the  ends  of  these  latter  project  slightly  on  the  inside  of  the 
vessels,  it  is  evident  that  the  handles  were  only  made  after  the  vases  had 
been  modelled,  and  that  holes  were  then  cut  in  them  in  which  the  handles 
were  fastened. 

No.  170  is  a  hand-made  lustrous-black  vase,  with  a  pointed  foot  and  two 
handles,  between  which  on  each  side  is  a  projecting  decoration  in  the  form 
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of  the  Greek  letter  Lambda^  or  the  Cypriote  character  go.  Similar  vases 
are  rare  in  the  second  city,  but  very  frequent  in  the  following,  the  burnt 
city.  I  would  suggest  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Hissarlik,  who  used 
these  vases  with  a  pointed  foot,  must  have  had  in  their  rooms  heaps 
of  sand  into  which  they  put  them.  Or  might  they  perhaps  have  used 
as  stands  for  this  kind  of  vase  the  large  stone  discs,  from  6  to  8  in.  in 
diameter,  with  a  round  perforation  in  the  centre,  2  to  3  in.  in  diameter, 
of  which  so  many  are  found  in  the  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik  ? 
This  idea  was  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Victor  Gross,  who,  in  his  beautiful 
Atlas  of  the  objects  found  in  the  Lake-habitations  at  Moeringen  and 
Auvernier,  has  on  PI.  xii..  No.  22,  put  a  vase  with  a  pointed  foot  into 
a  large  ring,  which  appears  to  be  of  slightly-baked  clay.  But  as  clay 
rings  of  such  large  size  are  very  rare  at  Hissarlik,  the  large  perforated 
stone  discs  may  have  been  used  in  their  stead.  Mr.  Philip  Smith  men- 
tions to  me  that  in  chemical  laboratories  in  England  earthenware  rings 
are  used  in  the  same  way,  as  supports  for  basins,  flasks,  &c. 

No.  171  represents  a  hand-made  lustrous  dark-brown  vessel  with  a 
convex  base,  two  handles,  and  a  spout  in  the  rim. 


No.  171.    Vase  with  spout  and  two  handlcfl. 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  48  ft.) 


No.  172.     Fragment  of  lustrous-grey  Pottery,  wlih  an 

incised  ornamentation. 

(2 : 3  actual  slie.    Depth,  33  ft) 


No.  174. 


No.  175. 


No.  173.  Fragment  of  lustrous-black 
Pottery,  with  incised  signs  resembling 
written  characters.  (2:3  actual  size. 
Depth,  33  ft.) 


No.  176. 


No.  177. 


No.  178, 


Nos.  174-178.    Fragments  of  Pottery,  with  an  Incised  omamenUiloo. 
(Nearly  hal  actual  size.    Depth,  43  ft.) 
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No8.  172-178  represent  seven  fragments  of  lustrous  yellow  or  black 
poiteryy  with  an  incised  ornamentation.  Nos.  172,  175,  and  176  are 
fragments  of  flat  bowls.  No.  178  is  the  fragment  of  a  small  vase.  The 
ornamentation  of  these  four  pieces  is  filled  in  with  white  chalk.  Nos.  174 
and  177  are  fragments  of  vases.  No.  173  seems  to  be  the  fragment  of  a 
Tase-handle ;  the  incised  signs  thereon  appear  to  be  written  characters,  to 
which  I  call  very  particular  attention.* 

In  the  strata  of  ruins  of  the  second  city  there  also  occur  the  terra- 
cotta goblets  in  the  form  of  a  champagne  glass,  with  a  pointed  foot  and 
two  enormous  handles,  like  No.  179,  but 
they  are  rare  here.  Almost  all  of  them 
have  a  lustrous-black  colour.  In  the  three 
following  pre-historic  cities  they  are  of  a 
lostrous-red  colour,  and  so  frequent  that 
I  was  able  to  collect  about  150  of  them. 
Again  they  occur  of  a  dull  blackish  colour 
(see  No.  1393)  in  the  debris  of  a  settle- 
ment, which  succeeded  the  latest  pre- 
historic city,  but  preceded  the  Aeolic 
Ilium,  and  which  for  this  reason  I  call  the 
sixth  city.      There  consequently  appears  No.  179.  ooWet  with  two  haDdie«. 

,   ,  .  the  Homeric  Simvs  au/bucvntWoy. 

to  be  every  probability  that  this  form  of  (i.-sactoaiBixe.  Depth,  ssn.) 

goblet  was  still  in  common  use   on   the 

coast  of  Asia  Minor  at  the  time  of  Homer,  who  by  his  SeTrav  dfi(f>iKinr€Wop 
cannot  possibly  mean  anything  else  than  a  goblet  with  two  handles.  The 
universal  explanation  of  the  ScTra?  afj^i/cinreXXjov  as  having  an  upper  and  a 
lower  cup,  like  an  hour-glass  with  the  ends  opened  out,  seems  to  me  to  be 
altogether  erroneous.  As  a  goblet  of  such  a  description  could,  at  all 
events,  be  filled  only  on  one  side  at  a  time,  there  would  be  no  raison  d'etre 
for  the  two  cups  in  opposite  directions.  Moreover,  whenever  a  goblet  with 
wine  is  presented  by  one  person  to  another.  Homer  clearly  always  meant 
it  to  be  understood  that  it  is  a  Serrax;  afi(f>iKinreXKov^  namely,  that  it  is 
donble-handled,  and  that,  being  presented  by  the  one  handle,  it  is  received 
by  the  other.  I  may  mention,  besides,  that  no  goblet  with  an  upper  and  a 
lower  cup  has  ever  yet  been  found,  while  I  found  at  Troy  twenty  diflfer- 
ently-shaped  terra-cotta  goblets  with  two  handles,  among  them  one  of 
gold,  and  at  Mycenae  a  large  number  of  double-handled  goblets,  of  terra- 
cotta or  gold,  all  of  which  can  be  nothing  else  than  heira  dfi(f>LKU7r€\Xa. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  Aristotle  was  wrong  in  his  theory,  that  the  dfM(f>i' 
KvireXkop  had  the  shape  of  a  bee's  cell :  ^®  "  The  cells  for  the  honey  and 
for  the  drones  have  openings  on  both  sides;  for  on  one  bottom  are  two 
cells,  like  those  of  the  amphikypdla — the  one  inward,  the  other  outward." 
The  best  judge,  nay  the  highest  authority,  for  the  form  of  the  Homeric 
ieira^  a^ufnxwreXKov  must  necessarily  be  Homer  himself;  and,  according  to 
him,  the  Beira^  dfiif>iKxnr€XKov  is  always  synonymous  with  SXeurov  afjufxoToPj 

'  The   inscription   i»  dlfcnssed  bj  Profetsor      rov  fA4\tTos  ical  al  r&y  <rxa8<(ywK,  itfi^ltrrofioi  • 
Ssjoe  in  his  Appendix.  wtpl  filav  yhp  fidtriy  9io  dvpi^ts  c/o-fv,  Aoirtp  r&y 

**  Jlist  Animal,  ix.  27:  A/  8^  9vp(8cs  Koi  al       iLfi<pucvw4\XMy,  ^  fi^w  iyT6s,  ii  8'  iierSs. 
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a  "  two-eared  goblet "  (literally,  "  with  an  ear  an  both  sides,''  for  this  is 
the  exact  meaning  of  a/jb<f>f),  Thns,  for  instance,  in  a  passage  of  the 
Odyssey,  one  and  the  same  goblet  is  called  twice  Sejra?,  once  a7<jeurov,  and 
once  Shra^  a^iA^iKVTreXKjov :  *^  "  Then  he  gave  them  part  of  the  entrails, 
and  poured  wine  in  a  golden  goblet  (S^Tra^),  and,  pledging  her  with 
outstretched  hand,  he  called  upon  Pallas  Athene,  daughter  of  Aegis- 
bearing  Zeus :  *  Pray  now,  0  stranger,  to  king  Poseidon,  because  to  him 
is  sacred  the  meal  at  which  you  find  us,  as  you  come  here.  And  after 
having  made  libations  and  prayed,  as  is  the  custom,  then  give  the  cup 
{hiiraq)  of  sweet  wine  also  to  this  man  to  make  a  libation ;  for  I  think 
that  he  also  prays  to  the  immortals ;  because  all  men  stand  in  need  of 
the  gods.  But  he  is  younger  (than  thou  art)  and  of  my  age.  I  therefore 
give  the  golden  goblet  {aXeiaov)  first  to  thee.'  Having  spoken  thus, 
he  put  the  cup  {hiira<;)  of  sweet  wine  into  her  hands,  and  Athene  was 
pleased  with  the  prudent  just  man,  because  he  had  given  her  first  the 
golden  goblet  {aXcvaov),  and  she  at  once  offered  many  prayers  to  king 
Poseidon :  '  Hear,  0  earth-containing  Poseidon,  do  not  refuse  us,  who 
beseech  thee  to  accomplish  these  deeds.  Above  all,  to  Nestor  and  his 
sons  give  glory;  and  afterwards  to  others  grant  a  gracious  recompense, 
to  all  the  Pylians,  for  the  magnificent  hecatomb.  Grant  also  to  Tele- 
machus  and  to  me  to  return  after  having  accomplished  that  for  which  we 
came  hither  in  the  swift  black  ship.'  Thus  she  prayed  and  fulfilled  all 
herself.  She  then  gave  to  Telemachus  the  beautiful  double-handled  cup 
(SeTra?   a/x-^A^UTreWoi/)." 

See  further  Odt  xxii,  8-11 :  ^  "He  spake,  and  directed  the  bitter  arrow 
against  Antinous.  He  was  indeed  about  to  lift  a  beautiful  golden  double- 
eared  goblet  (a\€L(Tov  afi<f)(OTov);  and  had  already  seized  it  with  his 
hand  that  he  might  drink  of  the  wine." 

See  again  Od.  xxii.  17,  where  the  very  same  goblet,  which  in  verses 
9  and  10  was  called  aXeiaov  afufxorovy  is  simply  called  hiira^i  "He 
sank  sidewards,  and  the  cup  (SeTrav)  fell  from  his  hand."^ 

See  further  Od,  xxii.  84-86,  where  a  ieira^  afM<f}iKvire\\ov  is 
mentioned,  which  is  not  indeed  the  identical  aXciaov  afi<f>(OTov 
spoken  of  before  and  called  also  simply  Biwa^,  but  which  is  most 
assuredly  of  an  identical  form,  namely,  a  goblet  with  two  handles : — . 


"  Od,  iii.  40-63 :  *'  KAWt,  Iloatliaov  toi^oxc,  M'i'i  t^^^PV^ 

Xpvfftiif  ZiiraX  •  i€iSurK6fitpos  8i  irpotni^a  N4(rropi  fiky  wptirurra  koI  vldtri  kv9os  J{voC<v 

naXX<i8*  'ASriyalriyy  Kolp^y  Atbs  alyi6xoto  •  adr^  ^ccr*  &AXouri  S/8ov  xop^^rcrair  ^ifiof/^r 

**  £(>X<o  ^*'>  ^  !<<''')  UotrtiZ^MVi  tofOKTi  *  a^fiwcurty  UvKlottrty  ityaicKttTris  iKar6fAfiiis. 

Tov  yhf  Koi  9odrfis  ^Kr^<roT€,  8cvpo  fioK6yr€S,  ^hs  8*  fri  Tri\4fjMxoy  icol  ^/U  vpli^arra  rdHrSai^ 
avriip  irify  <nrfi<nis  tc  Kcd  tC^teuy  fj  e4fAis  i<rrly,       o0v€ico  Mp*  lK6ti§<rBa  Oof  ahy  M?t  fAtKair^** 

9hs  Koi  rolntp  fwura,  94was  fuKtriUos  otvov  ^Cis  Ap*  ftrfir*  iiparoy  koX  ain^  wdyra  rfXc^a  • 

<nrc<<rcu*  ^irel  koI  roxhov  diofuu  i^wdroiaiy  9&Kt  8i  T7ikffAdx<p  tcaXhy  9 4 was  dfi^iirvvcA- 

c0x«''^<u  *  irciKrej  8i  $€&y  xar^owff'  AyOptoirot,  \ov, 

Aa\^  yt(iT€p6s  iariy,  6fi.7i\uctri  8*  4fio\  ovry  •  *  *H,  ical  iw*  *Kvru^  l$vyero  wucp^w  hl9r6v. 

ToUytKa  <ro\  wpor4p^  8(^<r»  xp^^*^^  AXtiffoy"  ffroi  6  Kdkhy  AXcuroF  hfatp4i(rtffSai  tf^KK^Vy 

*fls  elirciv,  iv  x*/^^  '»'^^<«  94vas  7i94os  otvov  •  xp^atov  i^x^trrovy  ical  8^  fttr^  X^P^^^  '*^M«» 

X^^"^?*  ^  'A^ya/i}  'rnnnffi4y^  iv9p\  iucat^y  6<ppa  wtot  otvoio. 

otvtKa  oT  'rpoT4pfi  8«icf  xpv<r€X0F  &\(taoy,  *  UKtvBri   f   Mpt»at,    8c vof   Z4   ol    Imrt^ 

ainUa  8*  tCx^ro  voAA^  IlofftiBdiayt  Avcucri  •  X*'P<^*' 
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'*  And,  rolling  over  with  the  tahle,  he  fell  staggering ;  and  he  poured 
the  yiands  on  the  ground  and  the  double-handled  goblet  {heira^  afi^L- 

By  the  above  citations  we  have  therefore  proved,  that  in  Homer  a 
Sc'ira?  is  identical  with  aXetaov  and  with  Zeira^  afiif>LKvir€\\ov\ 
further  that  hiira*;  is  identical  with  aXecaov  afiffxarov.  Con- 
sequently a\€i,aov  dfJL(f><oTov  is  also  identical  with  Sdira^  dfM(f>i/cv~ 
ireWov.  Now,  as  aXeiaov  afufxorov  most  undoubtedly  means  a 
dotibU'-handled  g6bletyikira<;  afA(f>iKV7r€Wov  must  just  as  undoubtedly 
mean  a  dotMe-hancUed  goblet.  I  could  multiply  these  examples,  but  I 
think  them  perfectly  sufficient  to  do  away  with  an  absurd  interpretation 
of  an  important  Homeric  text,  and  to  make  the  false  theory  fall  ta  the 
ground,  that  there  could  ever  have  existed  in  antiquity  goblets  with  a  cup 
at  both  ends,  and  thus  identical  in  form  with  the  vessels  which  are  to  the 
present  day  used  in  the  streets  of  London  for  measuring  a  penny  or  half- 
penny worth  of  nuts. 

But  who  tells  us  that,  by  comparing  the  bees'  cells  to  the  a/j^i/cvTreXXa, 
Aristotle  had  in  view  a  vessel  with  a  drinking  cup  at  each  end  ?  He  could 
only  designate  by  afxff>iKV7r€XKov  a  thing  so  named,  which  had  a  real 
existence  at  his  time.  Now  such  a  goblet  with  a  cup  at  each  end  never 
occurs  in  any  classical  author ;  it  has  never  yet  been  seen  in  sculptures 
or  wall-  or  vase-paintings ;  no  specimen  of  it  has  ever  been  found ;  and 
consequently  it  can  never  have  existed.  Besides,  Aristotle  does  not  call 
the  object  of  his  comparison  a  Siiraf;  afiff>iKxnr€XKov :  he  merely  calls  it  an 
afi^>uanr€Kkov.  But  what  does  a  ictnreKKov  mean  ?  In  Homer  and  other 
poets  it  is  certainly  a  goblet,  but  it  also  means  a  milk- vessel  in  Quintus 
Smymaeus ;  *  nay,  Athenaeus*  says  that,  according  to  Philetes,  the  Syra- 
cusans  called  the  crumbs  of  bread,  which  remained  on  the  table  after 
meals,  icvireXXa.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that,  just  as  now  in  the  streets 
of  London,  so  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  hazel-nuts  and  other  commodities 
were  sold  in  the  streets  of  Athens  in  wooden  vessels  in  the  shape  of  a  bee- 
cell,  which  measured  an  oboFs  or  two  obols'  worth  of  them,  and  that  such  a 
vessel  was  called  afi^uanreXKjov.  Besides,  in  speaking  of  the  shape  of  the 
Homeric  ieira/i  afiff>iiciireKKov^  Athenaeus  does  not  even  state  that  Aristotle 
compares  it  to  the  bee's  cell,  but  he  cites  the  opinion  of  Asclepiades  of 
Myrlea,  who  says  that  dfjuf>c/cv7r€\\op  does  not  mean  anything  else  than 
that  the  goblet  is  a^i^Uvprov.^  But  the  phrase  which  follows  can  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  latter  word  signifies  "  with  two  handles,"  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  Passow's  Greek  Lexicon  (ed.  Eost  and  Palm).  In  another 
passage  (xi.  65)  Athenaeus  asks :  '^  What  does  /cinreXKop  mean  ?  Is  it 
identical  with  oKeurov  and  Se7ra9,  or  is  only  its  name  different  ?  Or  was 
its  type  different,  and  not  like  that  of  the  hinra^  and  the  aKeurov  dfj^t- 
tcvvcXKov,  but  only  curved?  For  from  the  curved  shape  (/cv<I>6ti]s:)  the 
xvjreXKop  as  well  as  the  a/i<^t/cv7reXXoi/  (have  their  names),  either  because^ 

• w^ptfPrfiiis  8^  Tpaw4(p  yXdyos  ^8i  koX  ol&y. 

K^nn^9  $ant9€tSf  &«^  8'  ct8«ra  x«vcy  IpoC*  *  *>•  6^* 

g^  $^0us  ifs^utiwtXXow,  *  Athen.   xi.   24  :    A/i^uti^cAAoy    8^    \4yc»y 

*  rL    345  :    wK4i$9l  S'  a^c    ir^cAAa    0oAy  aln6,  oMy  fkWo  oij/ao/vci  ^  5ti  i|y  itfi^ifcvpToy. 
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being  similar  in  shape  to  milk-pails,  they  were  more  narrow  in  the  carre ; 
or  the  afjL<f)ifcv'n'€XKa  have  their  name,  like  the  ufuplKvpray  from  their 
handles,  because  they  are  made  of  the  same  form.  For  the  poet  also 
mentions  a  golden  afj^fxarov.^^  "  Silenns  says  that  the  tcvTreXXa  are 
i/c7r(ofjLaTa,  similar  to  the  aKv^iy  as  Nicander  the  Golophonian  says,  '  The 
swineherd  distributed  tcinreXKa.^  Eumolpns  says  that  the  icinreXKa  are 
a  kind  of  woTijpiovy  because  they  are  curyed.  Simaristus  says  that  the 
Cypriotes  call  the  double-handled  irorripiov  a  /cihreWov ;  the  Cretans  call 
the  double-handled  cup  as  well  as  that  with  four  handles  by  the  same 
name." '  I  may  here  add  that  Sina^;,  from  the  root  Bair,  is  related  to 
SeiTTvov,  and  is  always  the  goblet  of  the  wealthier  class. 

The  only  cup  discovered  elsewhere,  which  shows  any  resemblance  to 
the  Trojan  Serra?  afi^ncinreXKjovy  was  found  at  Vulci,  and  is  represented 
in  Mr.  George  Dennis's  famous  work.  The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria, 
p.  cxviii.  No.  43.  It  has  a  pointed  foot  and  two  enormous  handles,  but 
the  whole  cup  is  not  higher  than  the  diameter  of  its  mouth.  Prom  its 
resemblance  to  a  woman's  breast,  Mr.  Dennis  identifies  it  with  the 
ancient  goblet  called  mastos,  a  name  given  to  it  by  the  Paphians.®  This 
name  (jicurros:)  being  Greek,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  goblets  of  this 
form  existed  in  Greece  also ;  but  they  were  probably  but  little  in  use, 
for  the  above  cup  represented  by  Dennis  appears  to  be  unique.^ 

The  fanciful  vase,  No.  180,  was  found  in  the  town-chiefs  house  in  the 
third,  the  burnt  city ;  but  as  fragments  of  similar  vases — usually  of  a 
lustrous-black  colour — are  abundant  also  in  the  second  city,  I  prefer 
representing  it  here.  It  is  25  in.  high,  and  has  a  convex  bottom  and  two 
handles,  besides  two  projections  in  the  form  of  wings,  at  each  side  of  which 
is  a  spiral  ornament  in  relief.  The  wing-like  projections  are  hollowed, 
and  taper  away  to  a  point ;  they  are,  consequently,  not  adapted  to  be  used 
as  handles ;  nay,  they  would  break  away  if  a  full  vase  were  lifted  by  them. 
Are  they  then  mere  ornaments,  or  -  are  they  meant  to  show  the  sacred 


^  AthenacuB,  xi.  65 :  vorfipiou  Kvwplovst  rh  8^  Hittroy  ical  rtrpdatrop 

K6irfk\oy.     Tovro  'w6Ttp6p  i<rrt  ralnhy  r^  Kp^as.      ♦lAijroj    S^    ^vpOKOvaiovs    itiwtWa 

i\§iff^  Kol  rf   ZiwaZy  ^  6y6fiari  fi6voy  8iaX-  koXuv  r^  rris  fidCris  koI  rmp  iprmr  M  r%s 

X(i(r<rci ;  Tpaw4(ifts  KOfrakti/jLfjLaroL 

robs  fi^y  Apa  xpva^otat  Kvw4xXots  vUs  *Axcu&y  •  ApoUod.  Cyren.  ap.  Athen.  xL  74. 

8ci8cx<>^'  &XXo9cv  iWos  iivcurrMr.  *  Considering  the  relations,  now  well  esU- 

^  itd^fopos  Ijtf  6  rhrosy  kh^  ohx  &<nrtff  rh  Hwas  blisbed,  of  the  people  of  Palestine  and  Phoesicis 

Kcd  rh  &\uffoy  ifupuc^tWoy  otrta  8^  ical  rovro^  with  Asia  Minor,  it  is  very  interesting  to  find, 

Kviphy   8i   iju&vov;   &Tb  yitp  r^s  Kv^6rriros  rh  among  the  spoil   taken  by  the  Egyptian  king 

ic^cXAov  &<nrfp  ical  rh   ifi^uc^tWoy  •  ^   Jhi  Thutmes  IlL  from  Megiddo,  **  a  great  flagon  with 

wapawK-tiarioy  Ijy  rais  w4Wats,  avvriyfi4yoy  /taX-  two  handles,  a  work  of  the  Khal^  i.e.  Phoaudan*,** 

Kor  us  riiv  Kif^irrfra  •    ^   k^i^ucinrtXKa    otoy  which  reminds  us  of  the  silver  vases  named  in 

kfjL^iicvpra  iarh  r&y  &rc»y,    8i&  rh  rotavra  ttyai  H*  xxiii.  741-43 ;  Od.  iv.  615-19.    This  u  named 

if  fcareuriccvp.      ^iA  yiip  koX  6  wotrrrfis  *  xp^  among  objects  of  gold  and  silver ;  and,  later  on, 

atoy  ifi^trroy,*    ^Arrifiaxos  8*  iy  w4fiirr^  Bti-  among  the  spoils  of  Kadesh,  the  capital  of  those 

fitdZos '  very  Kheta,  or  Hittites,  whom  we  have  already 

wttffty  8*  iiy€fi6yt<r(riy  iiroix^fityoi  idipvKts  seen  in  connection  with  Troy,  we  find  golden 

Xpi^<r«a  KoXik  ic^rcAAa  rervyfi4ya  yufi-fiirca^ro*  dishes  and  dovble-handled  jugSj  besides  vessels  of 

^tXjiyhs  94  ^<rt  '  ic^eAAa  iKwdffiafra  (TK^ipots  gold  and  silver  wrought  m  the  land  of  Zaki,  i.e. 

8/ioia,  &s  Kol  SlKcufipos  i  KoKap^yios  *  K^wtWa  Phoenicia.     (Brugsch,  ffist.  of  Egypt  under  the 

8*  tyttfif  ffvfi^Tus*     ECfwKwos  8^  vorriplov  y4vos  Pharaohs,  vol.  i.  pp.  374,  379,  385,  EngL  trans., 

kirh  rov  Kv^y  civeu.     ^ifidpiffros  8i  rh  Zl»roy  2nd  ed.) 
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character  of  the  vase  ?    On  the  top  of  it  I  have  put  the  bell-shaped  cover 
with  a  double  handle  in  the  form  of  a  crown,  which  was  found  close  by, 


No.  180.    lATge  luatrous-black  Vase,  found  in  the  Royal  House.    (About  1 :  8  actual  bize.    Depth,  30  ft.) 

and  may  possibly  have  belonged  to  it.  Similar  vase-covers,  always  of  a 
lustroas-black  colour,  occur  in  the  second  city,  but  they  are  rare  here,  as 
compared  with  the  abundance  of  them  found  in  the  upper  pre-historic 
cities,  and  particularly  in  the  third  or  burut  city. 

There  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  second  city  a  vast  variety  of  other  pottery, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  collect  more  types  than  those  I  have  repre- 
sented, because,  owing  to  the  immense  superincumbent  masses  of  stones, 
nearly  all  the  pottery  has  been  smashed  to  small  fragments. 

Of  terra-cotta  whorls,  I  have  been  able  to  collect  a  good  number  in  the 
debris  of  the  second  city,  though  they  are  far  less  abundant  here  than 
in  the  subsequent  pre-historic  cities.  They  are  also  much  smaller  than 
those  of  the  first  city,  and  their  incised  ornamentation  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  whorls  in  the  upper  cities ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  all  the 
whorls  of  the  second  city,  like  those  of  the  first,  are  of  a  black  colour. 

The  shallow  as  well  as  the  deep  plates  are  here  all  wheel-made,  and 
precisely  of  the  same  rude  fabric  as  those  of  the  third  city  (see  Nos.  461- 
468,  p.  408);  the  only  difference  being  in  the  colour,  which  is  here 
brownish,  whereas  it  is  light  yellow  in  the  following  city.  In  fact,  except 
a  certain  class  of  yellow  pitchers,  which  are  plentiful  in  the  following 
cities,  and  of  the  same  rude  fabric  as  the  plates,  these  plates,  though 
wheel-made,  are  almost  the  rudest  pottery  found  at  Hissarlik.  My  friend 
Mr.  Joseph  Hampel,  keeper  of  the  collection  of  coins  and  antiquities  of 
the  Hungarian  National  Museum  in  Buda-Pesth,  informs  me  that  plates 
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of  an  identical  shape  and  fabric  have  been  found  frequently  at  Magyarad 
in  Hungary. 

But  there  also  occur  in  all  the  strata  of  the  second  city  large  quan- 
tities of  fragments  of  hand-made  lustrous-black  deep  plates ;  but,  as  has 
been  said,  none  of  them  has  here  a  trace  of  those  horizontal  tubular 
holes  for  suspension  in  the  rim  which  characterize  the  bowls  and  plates 
of  the  first  city. 

I  never  found  a  trace  of  columns  in  any  one  of  the  five  pre-historic 
cities  of  Hissarlik ;  hence  it  is  certain  that  no  columns  of  stone  existed 
there.  Moreover,  the  word  Ki(ov  never  occurs  in  the  Iliads  but  only  in  the 
Odyssey,  where  columns  of  wood  seem  to  be  meant.  In  a  house,  at  a  depth 
of  about  40  ft.,  I  found  a  prettily-carved  and  very  hard  piece  of  limestone 


No.  181.    Block  of  Limestone,  with  a  socket,  in  which  the  pivot  of  a  door 
may  liave  turaed.    (About  1 : 7  actual  size.    Depth,  iO  ft.) 

in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  a  round  hole  1]^  in.  deep  in  the  centre  of  it, 
and  I  suppose  that  it  may  have  been  used  as  the  support  for  the  fold  of  a 
door ;  I  represent  it  here  under  No.  181. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  THIRD,  THE  BURNT  CITY. 

I  HAVE  already  shown  that  the  site  of  the  second  city  must  have 
been  deserted  for  a  long  time  before  it  was  again  built  upon.  The  new 
settlers  began,  as  M.  Burnouf  remarks,  "  with  levelling  the  debris  upon 
the  mins  of  the  Second  City :  they  filled  the  cavities  and  ravines  with 
stones  and  other  material,  in  many  places  only  with  ashes  or  clay^  inter- 
laid with  clay  cakes  {gdUttesy 

The  great  wall  c  on  the  view  No.  144,  which  their  predecessors  had 
built  on  the  sonth  side,  did  not  appear  strong  enough  to  them,  because  it 
sloped  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  could,  consequently,  be  very  easily  scaled. 
They  therefore  built  just  before  it,  on  the  south  side,  the  large  wall 
marked  h  on  No.  144,  which  slopes  to  the  south  at  an  angle  of  IS"* 
from  the  vertical  line,  whilst  on  the  north  side,  where  it  faces  the  old 
wall  c,  it  was  built  up  vertically.  In  this  manner  there  was  formed 
between  the  two  walls  a  great  triangular  hollow,  which  was  filled  up 
with  earth.  My  excavations  in  this  hollow  have  proved  that  it  is  pure 
earth,  without  any  intermixture  of  debris.  But,  like  the  wall  c,  this 
second  wall  b  does  not  consist  altogether  of  solid  masonry.  Two  walls, 
each  from  4  to  6  ft.  thick,  were  erected,  the  one  vertically  at  the  foot  of 
the  sloping  wall  c,  the  other  at  a  distance  of  from  4  to  6  ft.  to  the  south 
of  the  former,  ascending  on  the  south  side  at  an  angle  of  75°,  the  space 
between  the  two  walls  being  filled  up  with  loose  stones.  In  this  way  the 
outer  wall,  the  southern  face  of  which  ascends  at  an  angle  of  75°  with  the 
horizon,  or  slopes  at  an  angle  of  15°  from  the  vertical  line,  served  as  a  sort 
of  retaining  wall  for  the  loose  stones,  whose  ponderous  pressure  it  could 
probably  not  have  sustained  had  it  been  built  perpendicularly.  Both  these 
waUs  consist  of  small  stones  joined  with  clay ;  they  do  not  appear  to  con- 
tain a  single  wrought  stone :  but  the  flattest  side  of  the  stones  having  been 
put  outside,  the  face  of  the  wall  presents  a  tolerably  smooth  appearance. 
The  top  of  this  wall  was,  like  that  of  the  wall  c,  paved  with  larger  stones ; 
and,  the  two  walls  c  and  b  being  of  equal  height,  and  the  hollow  between 
them  being  filled  up  with  earth  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  coping 
of  the  walls,  a  flat  terrace  was  obtained,  lUO  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  wide  on 
the  east,  and  23  ft.  on  the  west  side.  I  found  this  flat  space  covered 
to  the  height  of  from  7  to  10  ft.  with  ruins  of  buildings,  of  slightly-baked 
bricks,  which,  having  been  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  in  the  great  confla- 
gration by  which  this  third  city  was  destroyed,  had  been  partly  vitrified 
bj  means  of  the  silica  they  contained.  These  bricks  had  suffered  so  much 
from  the  fire  that  they  had  decayed  into  formless  masses,  among  which  I 
rarely  found  entire  bricks  well  preserved.     The  really  enormous  masses 

X 
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of  pottery,  saddle-quems  of  trachyte,  whorls,  &c.,  contained  in  these 
shapeless  masses  of  bricks  and  red  wood-ashes,  can  leave  no  doubt  that 
they  belonged  to  tower-like  inhabited  buildings,  which  served  both  as  an 
ornament  and  as  works  of  defence  for  the  walls. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  to  these  third  settlers  is  also  due  all  the 
masonry  of  small  stones  of  a  reddish  colour,  which  we  see  on  both  sides  of 
the  entrance  to  the  gate.  The  work  of  their  predecessors,  the  people  of 
the  second  city,  can  easily  be  recognized  by  the  large  blocks  of  white  lime- 
stone with  which  they  built,  and  which  may  be  seen  in  the  lower  courses 
of  the  parapets  on  the  view  No.  144.  As  has  been  before  explained, 
to  the  second  settlers  must  also  be  attributed  the  pavement  of  the  road, 
consisting  of  large  flags  of  white  limestone,  whereas  to  the  third  settlers 
evidently  belongs  the  superposed  new  pavement  of  large  flags  of  a  reddish 
colour,  which  visitors  will  easily  discern  on  the  whole  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  road ;  while  on  the  upper  part  of  it  the  reddish  flags  have  crumbled 
away  from  contact  with  the  air,  as  they  had  been  exposed  to  an  intense 
heat  in  the  conflagration.  The  reddish  flags  of  this  second  pavement 
rest  upon  the  white  flags  of  the  whole  road ;  there  is  no  earth  or  debris 
between  them. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  handiwork  of  the  third  settlers  in 
the  building  of  the  large  wall,  which  continues  from  the  gate  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  and  which  is  but  a  prolongation  of  the  great  internal 
wall,  marked  c  on  No.  144,  and  a  on  the  little  sketch  No.  145.  But  the 
shapeless  crumbling  masses  of  slightly-baked  bricks,  mixed  with  large 
quantities  of  wood-ashes  and  stones,  with  which  both  this  wall  and  the 
gate  were  covered  to  a  depth  of  7  and  10  ft.,  testify  to  the  vastness  of  the 
works  of  defence  which  had  been  erected  here  by  the  third  settlers; 
because  they,  and  they  alone  of  all  the  difierent  pre-historic  peoples  who 
lived  here,  used  bricks.  The  masses  of  objects  found  in  these  heaps  of 
hrick'debris  in  the  gate,  as  well  as  on  the  wall  which  proceeds  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  from  it,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  here,  as  well  as  on 
the  great  flat  space  formed  by  the  walls  b  and  c  on  No.  144,  were  tower- 
like, densely-inhabited,  works  of  defence. 

If,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  wall  of  large  boulders  on  the  north 
side  (b,  in  the  engraving  No.  2,  p.  24)  belongs  to  the  second  city,  then 
certainly  the  third  city,  which  now  occupies  us,  was  on  the  east  side  much 
smaller  than  its  predecessor,  because  its  walls,  which  I  have  brought  to 
light  throughout  their  whole  circuit,  stop  230  ft.  short  of  the  wall  of  large 
boulders.*  To  the  south,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  somewhat  larger,  because, 
while  the  prolongation  of  the  wall  c  on  No.  144  continues  to  the  east,  the 
prolongation  of  the  wall  b  on  the  same  plate  continues  at  first  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  where  it  forms  the  projection  marked  d,  which  was  a 
buttress ;  it  runs  thence  some  distance  to  the  east,  and  then  bends  at  a 
sharp  angle  to  the  north-west.^  The  prolongation  of  this  wall  consists  of 
only  a  few  courses  of  slabs,  which  have  been  laid  on  the  debris  of  the 
second  city.     For  this  reason,  and  from  the  consequent  weakness  of  the 


»  See  Plan  I.  (of  Troy).  «  See  Plan  I.  (of  Troy). 
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stone  wall,  the  brick  walls  by  which  it  was  surmounted  were  not  built 
directly  upon  it.  An  agglomeration  of  clay  cakes  {gaieties)  was  first  laid 
on  this  wall  to  give  it  greater  solidity,  and  on  these  clay  cakes  the  brick 
walls  were  built.  M.  Burnouf,  who  studied  this  singular  sort  of  construc- 
tion for  a  long  time,  has  given  me  the  following  interesting  details  on  the 
subject : — 

"  Clay  Cakes  (^o/ettes).— Yellow  clay  is  still  employed  to  the  present 
day  in  the  villages  of  the  Troad  to  form  the  coatings  of  the  house-walls, 
and  even  the  house-walls  themselves. 

"  The  agglomeration  of  clay  cakes  {gaieties)  represented  under  No.  182 
may  be  seen  on  the  large  southern  wall,  at  the  angle  of  the  trench  in 


Ko.  18SL    Dffferent  Layers  of  Clay  Cdces  on  the  great  Southern  Wall,  at  the  angle  of  the  Trench  opposite  the 

nine  Jars. 

front  of  the  nine  jars.^  It  is  surmounted  by  solid  brickwork  in  situ,  which 
constituted  part  of  the  brick  wall.*  Above  this  remnant  of  brick  wall  are 
house- walls  of  the  following  city;  they  are  inclined,  and  in  a  ruined 
condition ;  above  them  is  the  Hellenic  wall.  The  clay  cakes  {gaieties) 
may  be  also  seen  to  the  west  and  east  of  this  point.  They  appear  to  have 
been  used  in  the  whole  of  the  ancient  stone  wall,  and  to  have  belonged  to 
the  brick  city.  Has  the  legend  of  Apollo  and  Poseidon  been  applied  to  this 
construction  with  dried  clay  ?  There  are  also,  indeed,  clay  cakes  {gaieties) 
in  the  first  two  cities,  but  they  are  there  embedded  in  a  dark-grey  mass, 
and  not  employed,  as  they  are  here,  as  part  of  a  general  architectural 
system.  The  jars  (the  nine  on  the  south  side  and  the  three  at  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  city)  rest  on  a  soil  of  yellow  or  dark-grey  or  ash- 
coloured  clay  cakes  {galettes).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  houses  of  the 
nnbumt  part  of  the  city,  where  we  find  yellow  clay  cakes  {gaieties)  still  at 
a  depth  of  3  metres  (10  ft.)  below  the  surface  of  the  hill.  Above  these  clay 
cakes  there  is  a  stratum  of  grey  earth,  which  has  been  formed  from  the 
dAriSj  and  on  this  stratum  the  last  houses  were  built.  At  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  great  rampart  wall,  where  the  last  treasure  was  found,^  there 
is  also  a  mass  of  clay  cakes  {gaieties)  belonging  to  the  wall,  and  this  mass 
was  much  larger  before  the  last  excavation. 

"  In  the  gate,  at  the  northern  projection  {jambage),  the  clay  cakes  are 
mixed  with  the  stones ;  they  are  here  made  of  yellow  earth  or  of  brown 
ashes,  and  they  are  covered  by  a  burnt  yellow  stratum,  which  is  derived 
from  bricks.  The  mass  of  debris  is  composed  of  stones  and  ashes,  which 
buried  the  gate  in  the  conflagration,  and  have  enlarged  the  city  in  that 
direction. 

'  .S«<  Plan  I.  (of  Troy),  8.  ♦  About   twenty   yards  to  the   north  of  the 

*  See  the  engraring  So.  183,  which  represents       place  marked  A  on  Plan  I.  (of  Troy), 
this  comer. 
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"  The  system  of  the  clay  cakes  {galeUes)  has  been  applied  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  monnd  to  the  north-west,  behind  the  quarter  of  the  well  below 
the  Hellenic  wall.*^  The  clay  cakes  {galettes)  are  very  large  there,  and 
sometimes  1  metre  (3  ft.  4  in.)  long.  At  the  eastern  angle  of  this  mound 
we  again  see  these  clay  cakes  of  the  common  size. 

"  We  also  see  clay  cakes  on  the  top  of  the  great  brick  wall '  of  the  city, 
at  the  north  angle,  where  they  served  to  obtain  a  solid  basis  for  the 
houses  which  we  see  built  upon  them ;  we  perceive  the  same  system 
below  the  adjoining  houses.  But  these  houses,  as  well  as  the  clay  cakes 
on  which  they  rest,  belong  to  the  following  or  fourth  city. 

"  We  also  see  clay  cakes  below  the  little  walls  ®  to  the  east  of  and 
adjoining  the  gate.  They  are  mixed  with  black  ashes  and  fragments  of 
burnt  bricks. 

"  In  short,  the  clay  cakes  (goMies)  appear  to  have  been  a  system  of 
building  which  was  generally  employed  in  the  first  three,  and  even 
in  the  first  four,  Trojan  cities,  but  particularly  in  the  Third  City, 
in  which  they  served  for  the  large  constructions." 

M.  Burnouf  goes  on  to  describe  the  remains  of  the  brick  walls  of  this 
third  city ;  his  description  is  so  clear  and  precise  that  visitors  can  have 
no  diflSculty  in  finding  them  out. 

"  The  Brick  Walls. — No.  183  represents  that  portion  of  the  brick  wall 
which  is  in  front  of  the  nine  jars  (s  on  Plan  I.).    At  a  are  sixteen  courses 

of  bricks,  joined  with  a  paste 


No.  183.    The  portion  of  the  brick  Wall  in  front  of  the  nine  Jars. 


made  of  crushed  bricks.  These 
courses  of  bricks  reach  nearly 
up  to  the  Hellenic  wall  o.  They 
are  inclined  on  the  outside;  the 
mass  of  clay  cakes  {galdU's\  b, 
on  which  they  rest,  is  1"70  m, 
(5  ft.  8  in.)  thick ;  they  are 
separated  from  it  by  a  coarse 
of  limestone.  The  mass  of 
clay  cakes,  b,  rests  on  the 
large  wall  d,  which  is  the 
circuit  wall  of  the  citadel. 
Later  on  the  city  was  enlarged 
by  the  mounds  of  de&m  thrown 
outside  the  walls,  r  marks 
one  of  these  mounds  of  debris^ 
M  is  the  wall  of  a  house  which 


which  contains  a  layer  of  black  ashes,  n, 
leans  against  the  Hellenic  wall  o. 

"  This  brick  wall  continued  in  an  easterly  direction.  We  find  it  again, 
with  its  exterior  coatings,  in  the  ramp  which  M.  Schliemann  has  left 
standing  to  the  west  of  the  quadrangular  Hellenic  structure.'     Here  also 


'  This  Hellenic  wall  is  marked  z  0  on  Plan  I. (of 
Troy) ;  see  also  the  engraving  No.  186  (p.  311). 
'  Marked  h  on  Sectional  Plan  III. 
*  In  the  place  marked  0  on  Plan  I. 


•  This  ramp  is  distinctly  indicated  by  the 
letter  T  on  Plan  I.,  and  by  the  letter  R  on  Sec- 
tional Plan  IV. 
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the  faces  of  this  brick  wall  are  inclined;  the  latter  forming,  at  the 
angle  of  the  citadel,  a  large  solid  mass  of  masonry,  probably  a  tower  or 
a  buttress. 

"  In  the  massiye  block  of  bricks  at  the  north  angle  of  the  fortress,^®  it 
may  be  discerned,  first,  that  the  courses  of  bricks  are  inclined  to  that  side 
on  which  the  conflagration  was  severest,  namely,  to  the  east ;  secondly, 
that  the  exterior  coatings  on  the  wall  indicate  its  thickness  and  direction. 

"  The  first  massive  block  of  bricks  on  the  north  side}^ — Instead  of  the 
stone  wall  we  have  here  only  one  course  of  large  flags,  on  which  the  brick 
wall  rests.  This  course  of  flags  passes  below  the  first  block  of  bricks,  and 
penetrates  below  the  second.  It  rests  on  a  thin  horizontal  layer,  formed 
of  a  more  or  less  ashy  earth  and  yellow  cluy.  The  surface  of  this  wall  is 
burnt. 

"  On  the  stone  wall  or  pavement  is  (1)  a  grey  or  black  layer  6  to 
10  ctm.  (2-4  to  4 in.)  deep,  of  burnt  shells;  (2)  a  layer  2  to  3  ctm. 
(•8  to  1-2  in.)  thick,  of  yellow-red  brick  matter ;  (3)  the  massive  block  of 
bricks  (e,  a,  d,  on  the  engraving  No.  184).  At  the  foot  of  the  east  front 
of  the  block  of  bricks,  for  a  length  of  1*50  m.  (5  ft.)  is  a  coating  of  a 
paste  of  crushed  bricks,  and  of  several  very  thin  layers  of  fine  earth,  which 
are  polished  on  the  outer  side.  This  coating  is  in  situ,  and  inclined  to  the 
outside.  It  has  sustained  the  action  of  an  intense  heat,  whose  black  vapour 
(buSe  noire)  has  penetrated  far  into  the  wall.  As  the  coating  is  at  the  foot 
of  the  massive  block  of  bricks,  and  in  an  exact  line  with  the  course  of  large 
flags  which  constitutes  its  base,  this  latter  was  evidently  the  foundation  of 
the  brick  construction.  Above  this  brick  construction  is  a  layer  of  ashes 
mixed  with  the  stones  of  subsequent  houses,  and 
remnants  of  house-walls  ^  rise  again  on  these  ruins. 
Visitors  will  see  this  observation  confirmed  by 
examining  the  neighbouring  houses,  whose  stone 
walls  rest  on  ashes,  which  are  frequently  consoli- 
dated by  the  system  of  clay  cakes  {galettes), 

"  The  north  side  presents  a  vertical  white  coat- 
ing (Cy  in  the  engraving  No.  184),  similar  to  that       mTfl/777/?7??/////}////nr 
on  the  ea8t  side.    Like  the  ktter,  it  is  inclined    S^hV^f^'n'^X-tli; 
and  parallel  to  a  third  intermediate  front,  6.    We     ^  expi*»n  ^e  first,  the  second. 

*  .       ,  n    1         n       i»i_    •   i  •"^^  '**®  ^\x^  maaaive  blocks  of 

therefore  recognize  here  two  parallel  walls  oi  bricks,     bdciu,  which  are  remnants  of  the 
the  space  between  which  is  filled  in  with  broken     *^*^  '^'*"* 
bricks.     The  whole  rests  on  the  course  of  large  flags  already  mentioned. 
The  front  d  is  uncertain,  as  it  has  been  demolished. 

"  The  proportions  of  the  walls  represented  in  the  engraving  No.  184 
are: — 

"  The  first  Uock  of  bricks:'^  from  a  to  6, 1*17  m.  (3  ft.  11  in.) ;  from  b 
to  e,  53  ctm.  (1  ft.  9  in.) ;  from  c  to  d,  1-37  m.  (4  ft.  6  •  8  in.). 

"  The  second  massive  Uock  of  bricks, — The  course  of  large  flags  continues 
to  serve  as  the  base  of  the  wall.    The  aforesaid  coating  of  a  paste  of 


••  Ifjirked  U  on  PUn  III.  (Section  X-Y).  »  Marked  T  on  Plan  III.  (Section  X-Y). 

"  Marked  M  on  Plan  III. ;  also  represented  by         »  The  three  blocks  of  bricks  are  marked  H  on 
tiw  tufTmwin%  No.  184.  Plan  111.  (Section  X-Y). 
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crashed  bricks  continues  here  on  the  east  front  of  the  wall ;  as  does  also 
the  filling  up  of  the  interval  between  the  two  walls  with  crushed  bricks. 
Also  the  above-mentioned  white  coating  c,  as  well  as  the  wall  e  d,  whose 
front  d  is  demolished,  continues  here.  We  likewise  see  here  on  the  top  of 
the  brick  construction  the  same  layer  of  ashes  mixed  with  the  stones  of 
subsequent  houses,  and  on  these  again  remnants  of  later  house-walls.' 

"  The  third  massive  block  of  bricks, — ^We  see  here  the  continuation  of  the 
coated  front  a,  against  which  lean  ashes  which  have  &llen  from  above. 
Behind  the  coating  we  perceive  the  continued  action  of  the  black  vapour 
(buSe  noire)  of  the  intense  heat  which  has  penetrated  far  into  the  wall.  We 
see  the  continuation  of  the  fronts  h  and  c,  between  which  the  space  is  filled 
with  debris.  The  mark  of  the  black  vapour  (fruee  noire)  below  this  filling 
seems  to  prove  that  the  interval  between  the  two  walls  was  empty  before 
the  conflagration,  and  that  it  served  as  a  passage.  The  wall  c  d  continues. 
The  front  d  does  not  exist  in  the  massive  block ;  it  appears  to  have  been 
defeced  by  time,  for  on  this  side  the  bricks  are  shapeless.  Outside  we  see 
ashes,  fragments  of  pottery,  shells,  fragments  of  bricks,  &c.,  accumulated 
against  the  front  a, 

"Having  excavated  between  the  second  and  third  massive  blocks 
of  bricks,  I  have  found,  on  the  regular  level,  the  course  of  flags  on  which 
the  brick  wall  rests;  further,  the  filled-up  interior  passage  and  the 
coatings  of  the  fronts. 

"  Important  remark. — The  east  coating,  which  is  marked  a,  is  alone 
burnt;  it  is,  in  fact,  vitrified,  and  has  behind  it  the  marks  of  the  very 
dark  black  vapour  (bttee  noire),  which  has  penetrated  to  a  great  depth 
between  the  courses  of  bricks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coatings  b  and  e 
have  not  been  touched  by  the  fire.  Besides,  the  matter  which  fills  the 
passage  contains  fragments  of  bricks,  pottery,  stones,  bones,  shells,  &c., — 
all  dShis  of  the  Trojan  stratum. 

"  If  from  the  first  massive  block  of  bricks  we  look  across  the  great 
northern  trench  on  the  other  part  of  the  town,  we  clearly  discern  the 
level  of  the  buildings.  It  is  marked  by  a  black  layer,  which  descends 
like  black  vapour  (buee  noire).  Above  it  we  perceive  a  yellow  stratum  of 
matter  burnt  by  a  white  heat ;  then  a  grey  stratum,  upon  which  are  built 
the  houses  of  the  following  city.  Close  to  the  gate  we  see  the  ruins  of 
houses  founded  on  a  single  layer  of  stones ;  in  this  way  the  large  house  ^ 
close  to  the  entry  of  the  citadel  has  partly  been  built. 

"  The  site  of  the  city  was  raised  on  an  average  2  to  3  m.  (6  ft.  8  in.  to 
10  ft.)  by  the  conflagration ;  it  was  also  considerably  enlarged  in  all  direc- 
tions by  the  enormous  masses  of  ruins  and  debris  thrown  down  from  the 
walls.  What  remained  of  the  brick  walls  and  the  houses  was  buried  in  the 
new  soil,  which  was  composed  for  the  most  part  of  ashes  and  bricks,  and  of 
objects  broken  or  defaced  by  the  fire.  This  new  soil  is  often  consolidated 
by  clay  cakes  (ff alettes),  or  by  a  judicious  employment  of  the  materials 
which  lay  on  the  surface.  On  it  was  built  the  Fourth  City.  I  call  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  visitors  to  the  enormous  mass  of  debris  of  the  third,  the 


'  Marked  x  on  Plan  III.  (Section  X-V).  *  ^ce  enjjraving  No.  188,  p.  325. 
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bomt  city,  thrown  from  within  into  and  before  the  gate.  This  debris  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  ashes  and  calcined  stones  from  the  neighbouring 
houses.  This  mass  of  burnt  debris  covered  the  gate,  and  increased  the 
city  considerably  to  the  south. 
On  this  accumulation  the  new 
settlers  built,  to  the  right 
and  left  from  the  points  A  and 
B  (No.  185),  houses  the  walls 
of  which  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  massive  block  of  debris 
in  front  of  the  gate.*  The 
form    of  the  strata  of  debris 

before  the  gate  shows  a  depression,  which   goes  far   to  prove  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fourth  city  continued  to  go  in  and  out  by  the  very. 
same  road.     But  this  is  not  at  all  surprising,  because  the  roads  to  the 
country  commenced  and  ended  at  this  point." 

The  engraving  No.  186  represents  the  north-west  angle  of  the  great 
wall  built  by  the  second  settlers,  and  which  continued  to  be  used  by  the 


JPWiKi  iif  X  W.  aJi^£cn 


^avBTnent  of  ihs  Crale 

No.  185.    Debris  of  the  Burnt  City  at  the  Ga:  e. 


No.  1S6.    Walls  and  aocomulation  of  debris,  N.W.  angle. 

inhabitants  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  as  the  substruction  for  their  brick 
work  of  defence.  The  reader  will  be  astonished  to  see  in  this  wall  a 
passage  filled  with  clay  cakes,  which  could  have  no  other  object  than  to 
consolidate  it.  To  the  left  of  the  wall  are  slanting  layers  of  debris^  which 
descend  at  an  angle  of  exactly  45*^,  and  of  which  a  small  portion  close  to 
the  wall  contains  fragments  of  pottery  peculiar  to  the  second  city,  and 
must,  consequently,  belong  to  it.  Then  follow  the  slanting  strata  of 
de^/ris  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  which  visitors  recognize  at  a  glance  by 
their  calcined  condition.  All  these  layers  of  debris  are  very  compact,  and 
almost  as  hard  as  limestone.  The  great  Hellenic  wall,  which  we  see 
to  the  left,  could  therefore  be  erected  upon  them  without  any  foundations. 
To  the  left  of  the  Hellenic  wall  are  masses  of  light  debris  intermixed  with 
fragments  of  pottery  of  the  Eoman  period. 


*  This  massive  bioclc  of  dtfjris  is  marked  f  on  Plan  1. ;  see  also  Plan  IV.,  Section  Z'-Z'. 
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From  this  north-west  angle  the  great  wall  of  the  second  city  proceeds 
in  an  easterly  direction;   its  prolongation  may  be  followed  up  as  far 

as  'my  great  northern  trench, 
beyond  which  it  appears  again. 
The  third  settlers,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  burnt  city,  used  it 
only  as  a  substruction  for  their 
brick  fortifications  as  far  as  the 
first  massive  blocks  of  bricks,  to 
the  left  in  entering  the  great 
trench  from  the  north  side.^ 
Whilst  the  great  wall  of  the 
second  city  continues  in  the  same 
direction  eastward,  the  brick  wall 
of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  ran 
from  this  point  in  a  south-east- 
erly direction,  as  represented  by 
the  accompanying  Section  No.  187 
and  the  Plan  I.  (of  Troy).  It 
must,  however,  be  distinctly 
understood  that  for  some  distance 
from  the  block  a  on  No.  187  the 
brick  wall  rested  only  on  a  single 
course  of  large  unwrought  flags 
.of  limestone.  A  little  further  on 
(probably  already  before  the  block 
marked  a  on  the  same  Section), 
the  great  substruction  wall  of 
stones,  which  I  have  brought  to 
light  from  the  point  b  to  the 
point  D,  where  it  was  accidentally 
demolished,  begins  again.  It  may 
be  seen  peeping  out  of  the  ruins 
a  few  yards  beyond  the  point  o 
in  the  direction  of  b,  but  I 
suppose  it  must  begin  again  a 
few  yards  from  a,  in  the  direc- 
tion towards  a. 

It  appears  strange  indeed 
that  this  great  substruction  wall 
should  be  missing  for  a  short 
distance.  Can  the  inhabitants 
have  been  forced  by  the  approach 
of  an  enemy  to  hurry  the  build- 
ing of  the  wall,  so  as  to  con- 
struct their  brick  wall  for  a  short  distance  merely  on  a  single  course 
of  flags? 

•  See  the  engraving  No.  184.    The  blocjc  is  marked  H  on  Plan  III.  (Section  X-Y). 
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As  will  be  seen  by  the  Plan  I.  (of  Troy),  this  Third  City  was  of  tri- 
angular form.     Its  south-east  comer  alone  has  not  been  reached  by  the 
flames,  but  all  the  rest  has  been  burnt.    M.  Burnouf  remarks,  that  '^  during 
the  conflagration  the  wind  must  haye  driven  the  flames  from  the  south- 
west (that  is,  from  the  direction  of  the  gate)  to  the  north-east,  because 
nearly  all  the  treasures  were  found  on  the  south-west  side.     In  that  part 
of  the  city  which  lies  towards  the  middle  of  the  eastern  wall,  was  one  of 
the  great  centres  of  the  conflagration.     In  the  debris  of  this  centre  we  see, 
one  above  the  other,  (1)  the  black  vapour  (buSe  noire),  which  has  deeply 
impregnated  the  soil ;  a  heap  of  debris,  which  has  been  exposed  to  an 
intense  heat,  and  which,  in  falling,  has  broken  some  large  jars  into  frag- 
ments ;  a  layer  of  ashes  mixed  with  stones,  bones,  burnt  shells,  &c. : 
(2)  a  second  time  the  marks  of  the  black  vapour  (buSe  noire),  with  a  series 
of  beams;  then  a  second  layer  of  debris,  reduced  by  an  intense  heat; 
ashes;  a  black  line;  finally,  brick  earth  which  has  been  exposed  to  an 
intense  heat,  and  on  the  top  earth  which  also  shows  the  action  of  fire.   All 
these  debris  together  are  4 metres  (13ft.)  deep;  the  house  from  which 
they  are  derived  must  have  been  two,  perhaps  three,  storeys  high :  it  was 
aostained  on  the  south  side  by  a  wall  1  metre  (3  ft.  4  in.)  thick." 

The  ground-floors  of  the  houses  consist  generally  of  clay  laid  on  a  bed 
of  dAris,  and  in  this  case  they  are  nearly  always  vitrified  and  form  a 
porous  mass  with  a  lustrous  green  glassy  surface,  but  sometimes  the  clay 
is  laid  on  large  horizontal  flags,  and  in  this  case  they  have  exactly  the 
appearance  of  asphalt  floors.  In  the  former  case  they  are  generally 
0'40in.  to  0*60  in.,  in  the  latter  0'35in.,  thick.  In  many  cases  the 
heat  has  not  been  intense  enough  to  vitrify  more  than  the  surface  of  the 
ground-floors,  and  in  this  case  the  rest  resembles  pumice-stone  in  appear- 
ance  and  hardness. 

For  a  very  long  distance  on  the  north  side  there  was,  at  a  depth  of 
from  26  to  30  ft.,  a  sort  of  vitrified  sheet,  which  was  only  interrupted  by 
the  house- walls,  or  by  places  where  the  clay  had  been  laid  on  flags.  All  the 
floors  of  the  upper  storeys,  and  even  the  terraces  on  the  top  of  the  houses, 
consisted  of  beams,  laid  close  together  and  covered  with  a  similar  thick 
layer  of  clay,  which  filled  all  the  interstices  between  the  beams,  and  was 
made  to  present  a  smooth  sur&ce.  This  clay  seems  to  have  been  more  or 
less  fosed^in  the  great  catastrophe  by  the  burning  of  the  beams,  and 
to  have  run  down;  in  fact,  only  in  this  manner  can  we  explain  the 
presence  of  the  enormous  mass  of  vitrified  lumps  in  the  ruins,  which 
are  either  shapeless  or  of  a  conical  form,  and  often  from  5  to  6  in.  thick. 
My  lamented  friend,  the  late  Stafi'-surgeon  Dr.  Edward  Moss,  who,  as 
before  mentioned,  when  on  board  H.M.S.  Research  in  Besika  Bay,  fre- 
quently visited  my  excavations  in  October  and  November  1878,  maintained 
that  these  vitrified  floors  had  been  produced  by  the  action  of  intense  heat 
on  the  surface  of  the  underlying  clay,  the  straw  in  the  latter  supply- 
ing the  silica  for  the  formation  of  an  alumina  glass.  He  informed  me 
farther  that  he  exposed  to  a  white  heat  a  fragment  of  this  clay,  and  even 
some  of  the  fragments  of  the  very  coarsest  pottery,  and  that  they  vitrified 
at  the  comers.      But  it  still  remains  unexplained,  why  the  clay  floors 
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laid  on  the  large  flags  should  in  no  instance  have  been  vitrified.  I 
presume  that  their  asphalt-like  appearance  is  merely  due  to  the  black 
vapour  (bfiee  noire)  by  which  they  are  impregnated.  The  action  of  the  fire 
upon  them  has  been  so  great  that  even  the  flags  below  them  bear  the 
marks  of  the  intense  heat  to  which  they  have  been  exposed;  but  still 
the  clay  is  black  throughout,  and  neither  baked  nor  vitrified.  Like  the 
present  village  houses  of  the  Troad,  the  Trojan  houses  must  have  had  a 
very  thick  terrace  of  clay  to  protect  them  against  the  rain,  and  all  this  clay 
has  contributed  largely  to  produce  the  enormous  accumulation  of  dSbris. 

According  to  M.  Burnouf  s  measurement,  the  ordinary  dimensions  of 
the  bricks  of  this  third  city  are  52ctm.  x  43  X  13i  (20 -8  in.  x  17-2  x 
5 '4).  The  cement  with  which  the  bricks  are  joined  is  made  of  brick 
matter,  probably  of  crushed  bricks  and  water,  and  is  generally  from 
0  •  4  in.  to  2  in.  thick.  The  bricks  are  invariably  mixed  with  straw, 
but  they  show  different  degrees  of  baking:  some  appear  to  have  been 
merely  dried  in  the  sun  and  not  to  have  been  baked  at  all;  others  are 
slightly  baked ;  others,  of  a  reddish  colour,  are  more  thoroughly  baked. 
M.  Burnouf  even  found  some  bricks  in  the  interior  of  the  great  wall 
which  had  been  over-baked,  for  they  are  vitrified  on  the  surface  without 
having  been  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration.  But  it 
must  be  distinctly  understood  that,  as  there  were  no  kilns,  the  bricks 
were  baked  in  an  open  fire,  and  hence  none  of  them  have  either  the 
appearance  or  the  solidity  of  the  worst  of  our  present  bricks.  All  the 
bricks  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration 
are,  of  course,  thoroughly  baked,  or  rather  thoroughly  burnt,  for  they 
have  lost  their  solidity  by  their  exposure  to  the  intense  heat. 

"  The  architecture  of  the  houses  of  this  third  city  is,"  as  Virchow  ^ 
observes,  "  exactly  the  prototype  of  that  architecture  which  is  still  in  use 
in  the  villages  of  the  Troad.  If  we  ride  through  such  a  village  and  enter 
one  or  more  of  the  houses,  we  get  a  series  of  views  which  correspond  with 
what  we  see  in  the  ancient  city.  But  this  is  not  surprising,  for  it  must 
be  considered,  in  the  first  place,  that,  owing  to  its  insalubrity,  the  Plain 
of  Troy  could  never  be  the  field  of  a  great  colonization.  There  are  neither 
important  remains  of  ancient  settlements,  nor  are  the  few  places  now 
inhabited  of  any  significance.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  poor  little 
villages  with  wide  lands  attached.  The  few  inhabitants  have  evidently 
also  contributed  but  little  to  introduce  a  new  culture.  They  have  almost 
no  connection  with  abroad ;  roads,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  do  not 
exist,  and  probably  never  have  existed,  in  the  Plain  of  Troy.  This  fact 
agrees  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil,  which  nearly  everywhere  engenders 
malaria.  But  just  in  proportion  as  a  richer  colonization,  a  more  perfect 
agriculture,  and  in  general  a  greater  development  of  the  higher  arts  of 
peace,  are  rendered  diflBcult  by  the  soil,  in  the  same  proportion  have  the 
inhabitants,  though  they  are  no  nomads,  always  preferred  the  occupation 
of  the  herdsman.     This  is  the  second  circumstance  which  explains   the 


»  See  his  Lecture  to  the   Anthropological   Congress  at   Strassburg,  Aug.   13,    1879,   and    his 
BcUrilje  xur  Landeskunde  dcr   Troas;   Berlin,  1879. 
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continuance  of  primeval  habits.  Herdsmen  have  slighter  pretensions  to 
domestic  settlement  than  agriculturists  and  artisans.  They  live  much 
in  the  open  air ;  the  house  is  of  secondary  interest  to  them.  The  herds 
of  the  Trojans  consist,  to  the  present  day,  just  as  Homer  described  them, 
of  a  multitude  of  horses,  sheep,  and  goats.  Horned  cattle,  and  especially 
hogs,  are  out  of  all  proportion  rarer.  But  horses  are  still  bred  in  such 
multitudes,  that  the  Homeric  description  of  the  wealth  of  king  Erich- 
thonius,  who  had  3000  mares,  is  still  applicable  to  certain  regions.  There 
are  probably  in  the  Troad  more  horses  than  men;  it  is,  consequently, 
never  difficult  to  get  a  horse. 

"Under  such  circumstances,  and  as  if  it  were  an  expression  of  the 
conservative  disposition  of  the  population,  the  ancient  architecture  has  been 
preserved.  On  the  levelled  soil  the  house-walls  of  unwrought  quarry- 
stones  are  generally  built  up  to  a  little  more  than  a  man's  height.  These 
walls  enclose  store-rooms  which  are  used  as  cellars,  as  well  as  stables  for 
domestic  animals.  8heep  and  goats  are  not  housed  in  such  stables ;  for 
the  winter  and  very  bad  weather  there  are  half-open  shanties  or  sheds, 
under  which  they  are  driven.  Even  camels  remain  in  the  open  air ;  they 
may  be  seen  lying  in  large  troops  in  the  night  in  the  courtyards  or  in 
the  streets,  and  on  the  public  places,  always  with  those  wooden  fastenings 
on  the  back,  on  which  saddle  and  luggage  are  put.  Stables  are,  therefore, 
only  kept  for  horses  and  cows,  as  well  as  sometimes  for  hogs. 

"  Above  this  stone  ground-floor  is  raised  the  storey  containing  the 
habitation,  the  bel  Stage  proper.  Its  walls  consist,  as  they  consisted  of 
old,  of  clay  bricks,  which  far  exceed  in  size  those  we  are  accustomed 
to  see.  They  are  large  quadrangular  plates,  sometimes  a  foot  in  length 
and  breadth,  and  from  3  to  4  in.  thick ;  commonly  but  slightly  baked,  or 
dried  in  the  sun.  The  clay  of  which  they  are  made  has  been  previously, 
and  often  very  abundantly,  kneaded  with  the  cuttings  of  straw,  which  are 
obtained  by  the  mode  of  threshing  in  use  here.  The  clay  is  taken  just 
as  the  heavy  land  offers  it ;  the  dirt  of  the  street,  so  abundant  in  wet 
weather,  is  used  as  cement.  The  substance  of  both  bricks  and  cement 
is,  therefore,  not  very  different ;  but  the  one  may  easily  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  by  the  mixture  of  the  straw  cuttings  with  the  clay  bricks. 
These  latter  receive  from  it  a  lighter  colour,  whilst  the  cementing  dirt 
exhibits  a  darker  grey  or  bluish  colour  and  a  more  equal  quality. 

"  The  enclosing  walls  of  the  courts  and  gardens  are  made  in  a  like 
manner.  Sometimes  they  consist  of  stones,  and  in  that  case  they  often 
contain  fragments  of  ancient  house  or  temple  buildings,  blocks  of  marble, 
sometimes  still  bearing  inscriptions.  But  most  frequently  they  also 
are  made  of  clay  bricks ;  the  top  of  the  walls  is  protected  by  a  cover, 
generally  of  a  vegetable  nature.  On  the  shore  sea-weed  is  employed ;  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  forest,  the  bark  of  trees ;  elsewhere,  reeds  and 
shrubs.  These  court  and  garden  walls  are  commonly  joined  to  the  house- 
walls.  As  they  are  nearly  always  of  much  more  than  a  man's  height, 
the  whole  presents  the  character  of  a  small  fortress. 

"  Clay  walls  are,  of  course,  much  exposed  to  destruction.  Fortunately, 
on  the  whole,  it  does  not  rain  much  in  the  Troad.     For  comparatively 
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a  long  time  there  is  dry  weather,  the  effect  of  which,  however,  is  in  some 
degree  compensated  by  the  very  constant  sea-winds.  Strictly  speaking, 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  wind  in  the  Troad  which  is  not  a  sea- wind; 
almost  all  winds  are  wet,  which  circumstance  makes  the  climate,  even  in 
the  hot  days,  very  agreeable.  The  prevalent  dry  weather  preserves  the 
clay  walls  of  the  houses.  They  are,  besides,  protected  by  the  wide 
projecting  roof,  as  well  as  by  the  galleries  which  are  built  all  round 
the  hel  etage^  and  particularly  on  the  west  side. 

"This  mode  of  building  explains  two  things:  there  is  no  need  for 
direct  access  to  the  ground-floor ;  people  descend  into  it  from  above,  as 
into  an  underground  cellar.  For  this  reason  very  commonly  the  stone 
walls  run  on  without  interruption,  having  no  other  entrance  than  the 
yard-gate.  The  access  to  the  habitation  is  by  a  staircase,  which  leads  at 
once  into  the  house,  and  onto  the  universal  verandah  or  terrace,  which  is 
raised  upon  the  stone  wall  at  the  level  of  the  hd  Stage :  it  is  the  place 
where  part  of  the  household  work  is  done,  and  where  the  inmates  remain 
in  the  cooler  time  of  the  day. 

"  Owing  to  the  neglected  condition  of  the  country,  one  has  not  seldom 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  such  houses  in  decay ;  in  fact,  modern  ruins. 
Of  this  I  saw  the  most  striking  example  in  Yerkassi  Kioi,  situated  just 
opposite  to  Hissarlik  on  the  western  side  of  the  plain,  which  always 
lay  before  our  eyes  as  the  dominating  point  of  the  landscape.  There 
is  a  large  old  castle  there,  I  was  told  that  it  had  been  built  by  an 
Armenian;  but,  though  it  had  been  arranged  like  a  fortress,  he  had 
nevertheless  thought  it  advisable  to  withdraw  from  the  unsafe  country. 
So  the  property  had  passed  over  for  a  trifle  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turkish  Government.  At  present  it  is  managed  as  a  farm  on  behalf 
of  the  Minister  of  War,  or  rather  the  chief  of  artillery,  and  partly  by 
soldiers.  The  consequence  is  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  houses  have 
been  abandoned  and  fallen  into  ruins.  Here,  therefore,  was  an  excellent 
object  of  comparison  with  Hissarlik. 

"  When  it  rains  in  the  Troad,  it  pours  in  torrents.  When  the  roof 
of  a  house  is  destroyed,  the  rain  gradually  washes  down  the  clay 
bricks,  and  finally  there  remains  nothing  standing  but  the  stone  wall, 
which  ultimately  also  begins  to  collapse.  The  ruins  of  Terkassi 
Eioi,  therefore,  presented  exactly  the  appearance  of  the  excavations  at 
Hissarlik. 

"  In  the  house  of  the  king  the  stone  walls  are  proportionally  high 
and  more  carefully  joined,  but  they  also  consist  of  unwrought  irregular 
quarry-stones.  This  material  is  evidently  not  fetched  from  a  distance. 
The  whole  ridge,  on  the  last  spur  of  which  Hissarlik  lies,  consists  of 
tertiary  and  principally  fresh-water  limestone,  which  forms  horizontal 
strata.  These  can  easily  be  broken  into  large  fragments ;  and  such  frag- 
ments, as  rude  as  when  they  come  from  the  quarry,  are  used  in  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  cities  of  Hissarlik.  Only  the  stones  which  were  required 
for  particularly  important  points,  such  as  corner-stones,  have  been  in 
some  places  a  little  wrought.  For  the  rest,  there  is  no  trace  of  a  regular 
manipulation,  or  of  the  working  of  smooth  surfaces,  on  any  of  these 
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stones.  Eyerywhere  the  same  mde  form  appears,  just  as  it  is  used 
at  the  present  day  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Troad. 

"  Many  of  the  house- walls  form  enclosed  squares  without  any  entrance ; 
others  have  a  door.  The  former  were,  therefore,  evidently  stores,  into 
which  access  was  only  possible  from  above ;  that  is,  from  the  house. 
In  these  more  or  less  cellar-like  recesses  are  the  jars,  which  are  often 
so  large  that  a  man  can  stand  upright  in  them  without  being  seen, 
and  which  are  often  ranged  in  rows  of  4  or  6  in  one  cellar.  Many  of 
them  have  been  destroyed  by  the  falling  of  the  houses  or  by  the  fire, 
and  only  a  few  have  been  preserved  intact.  In  a  few  instances  only 
these  jars  were  found  partly  filled  with  burnt  grain ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  all  of  them  served  for  the  preservation  of  food,  wine,  or 
water.  Those  lower  recesses  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  store- 
rooms, in  which  the  inmates  of  the  houses  put  all  they  needed  for 
their  sustenance.  The  habitation  proper  was  evidently  on  the  bd  etoffe, 
and,  therefore,  in  rooms  whose  walls  consisted  essentially  of  bricks.  But 
one  thing  remained  for  some  time  unintelligible  to  me.  In  several  places 
we  found  in  the  walls  large  quadrangular  or  cubical  hollow  places,  which 
contained  large  masses  of  burnt  matter,  particularly  calcined  vegetables. 
The  enigma  was  solved  when  I  saw  the  internal  arrangement  of  the 
present  houses,  in  which  the  fireside  is  still  established  in  a  niche  of  the 
house-walls.  There  can,  consequently,  be  no  doubt  that  the  firesides  were 
arranged  in  the  same  manner  in  the  third  or  burnt  city  of  Ilium. 

"  But,  in  many  places,  parts  of  the  clay  brick  walls  form  shapeless 
masses.  This  has  been  produced  in  a  twofold  manner.  One  part  has 
been  exposed  to  the  conflagration,  and  has  been  changed  by  it  in  very 
different  degrees.  We  see  there  all  the  transitions  from  the  common 
effects  of  fire  to  complete  combustion.  Most  frequently  the  clay  masses 
have  been  fused  to  a  glassy  flux.  In  proportion  to  the  vehemence  of 
the  heat,  the  fusion  has  penetrated  to  various  depths.  For  the  most  part, 
the  clay  bricks  have  only  externally  a  sort  of  surface  glaze,  but  sometimes 
the  interior  is  also  vitrified,  or  has  even  become  a  sort  of  pumice-stone, 
like  sponge,  full  of  blisters.  Finally,  in  many  places  there  has  occurred 
only  that  little  change  which  is  produced  by  the  baking  of  our  bricks. 
These  burnt  masses  have  a  great  extent.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
surprising  to  see  what  piles  of  them  lie  one  upon  the  other.  It  must 
have  been  a  fearful  conflagration  which  has  destroyed  nearly  the  whole 
city. 

"  The  other  kind  of  change  which  the  bricks  have  undergone  has  been 
their  disintegration,  such  as  I  saw  in  its  first  stage  at  Yerkassi  Eioi. 
When  the  roofs  had  fallen  in  or  had  been  burnt,  and  when  the  masonry 
had  been  freely  exposed  to  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere,  the  clay 
bricks  of  the  walls  were  gradually  softened,  disintegrated,  and  dissolved, 
and  from  them  has  been  essentially  formed  the  greater  part  of  the 
nnstratified  masses  of  earth,  which;  to  the  wonder  of  all  who  see  them, 
have  in  some  places  accumulated  to  enormous  masses,  and  have  pushed 
themselves  in  between  the  remnants  of  the  buildings. 

<'In  all  the  strata  of  ruins  and  debris  of  Hissarlik  there  is  found  a 
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large  mass  of  remnants  of  food.  Some  of  these  are  better,  others  worse 
preserved.  The  best  preserved  of  all  are  the  Conchylia.  I  have  made,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  species  which  occur,  and 
M.  von  Martens  has  had  the  kindness  to  identify  them.^  A  glance  at  this 
collection  suffices  to  show  that  the  Trojans  were  very  dainty.  There  are 
oysters  and  sea-mussels,  especially  oysters  in  such  masses  that  whole 
strata  consist  almost  exclusively  of  them.  This  cannot  astonish  us.  We 
must  consider  what  a  quantity  of  oysters  is  required  to  satisfy  one's 
hunger  at  a  meal.  Such  Conchylia  are  found  already  in  the  debris  of  the 
first  city.  I  even  collected  some  specimens  near  the  virgin  soil.  The 
Conchylia  which  were  eaten  here  in  antiquity  are,  however,  generally  the 
same  as  those  which  are  still  eaten  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  and 
which  we  had  frequently  on  our  table.  Thus  Cardium  especially  is  much 
eaten  raw ;  on  the  banks  of  the  ELalifatli  Asmak  I  have  seen  at  different 
places  whole  heaps  of  empty  shells.  They  are  also  very  plentiful  in  the 
third  or  burnt  city,  and,  like  the  oyster-shells,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
blackened  by  the  fire.  I  seldom  found  closed  shells.  At  all  events,  the 
Cardium-shells  form  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  these  kitchen  remains. 
But  in  general  the  oysters  preponderate  in  the  strata  of  all  the  pre- 
historic cities  here.  It  is  different  with  the  fancy  shells.  Apart  from 
certain  ornamental  shells,  like  Columbella,  Trochus,  and  Pectunculus, 
whose  shells  are  perforated  at  the  lock,  like  the  shells  in  certain  South 
European  caverns,  the  purple  fish  deserves  particular  mention.  This 
occurs  more  particularly  in  the  highest  stratum  below  the  wall  of  Lysi- 
machus,  at  a  time  when  the  painted  pottery  was  in  fashion.  At  one  place 
I  found  a  whole  layer  formed  exclusively  of  cut  or  crushed  murex-shells. 
Otherwise  they  occurred  but  seldom,  and  always  mixed  up  with  other  debris. 
Bemains  of  fish  are  likewise  extraordinarily  abundant.  Accumulations 
of  fish-scales  and  small  fish-bones,  vertebrae,  &c.,  particularly  of  Percoidae, 
formed  sometimes  whole  layers  a  hand  high.  I  found  less  frequently 
vertebrflB  of  very  large  tunny-fish  and  sharks.  I  was  much  surprised  at 
seeing  that  remains  of  tortoises  were  altogether  missing.  This  animal 
(according  to  Mr.  Peters,  Testudo  marginata,  Schopf)  is  so  plentiful  in 
the  Troad,  that  one  can  hardly  take  a  step  in  the  country  without  seeing 
it.  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  in  the  rivers  themselves,  on  the  fields 
and  heaths,  it  can  be  seen  in  large  numbers,  particularly  when  the  sun 
shines;  and  when  it  is  pairing  time,  there  are  most  ridiculous  scenes, 
particularly  among  rivals.  But  just  as  the  present  Trojan  never  thinks 
of  eating  tortoises  or  of  using  their  shell,  so  was  it  with  his  predecessors 
in  ancient  times. 

"  The  bones  of  higher  vertebrate  animals  are  more  abundant  in  the 
ruins  of  Hissarlik.  Of  birds  there  are  but  few.  Though  I  carefully 
collected  every  bird's  bone  that  I  met  with,  yet  I  could  not  obtain  many. 
Mr.  Giebel,  of  Halle,  who  has  kindly  identified  them,  recognized  bones  of 
Cygnus  otovy  Aiiser  cinereus,  and  A,  segetumy  as  well  as  of  a  small  kind  of 
Falco  or  Circus.     These  are  all  wild  birds.     I  endeavoured  in  vain  to  find 

»  See  in  pp.  114-116  the  names  of  all  the  species  which  have  been  collected  by  Prof.  Virchow. 
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a  bone  of  a  domestic  bird,  especially  of  a  domestic  fowl.  I  believed 
I  could  the  more  certainly  hope  to  find  such,  as  I  saw  in  Mr.  Calvert's 
possession  at  Thymbra  (Batak),  among  the  objects  collected  at  the 
Hana!  Tepeh,  an  egg,  which  I  held  to  be  a  hen's  egg.  At  all  events, 
I  found  nothing  of  the  kind  at  Hissarlik.  It,  therefore,  appears  that 
the  domestic  fowl  was  not  used  there. 

"In  moderate  quantities,  but  in  all  the  strata,  occurred  bones  of 
domesticated  mammalia ;  but  not  by  any  means  in  such  large  quantities 
that  the  iuhabitants  of  the  ancient  cities  could  be  credited  with  being 
essentially  meat-eaters.  Nevertheless,  there  could  be  gathered  a  supply 
of  bones  large  enough  to  give  specimens  of  them  to  all  the  museums  of 
Europe.  But  as  the  greater  part  of  these  bones  were  crushed,  and  as  it 
was  not  my  principal  object  to  make  osteological  investigations,  I  have 
brought  away  with  me  only  a  small  number  of  bones  that  can  be  dis- 
tinctly identified,  especially  jaw-bones.  From  these  it  can  be  recognized 
that  the  domestic  animals  chiefly  represented  here  are  the  sheep  and 
the  goat,  and  next  to  them  homed  cattle.  Of  pigs,  horses,  and  dogs  I 
only  found  traces  now  and  then.  From  this  it  is  evident  that,  the  cat 
excepted,  all  the  essentially  domestic  animals  existed,  but  that — as  is  still 
the  case  in  the  East,  and  even  in  Greece — oxen  were  only  slaughtered 
exceptionally,  and  therefore  that  the  meat  which  served  for  food  was  by 
preference  taken  from  sheep  or  goats.  I  do  not,  of  course,  maintain  that 
horses  or  dogs  were  eaten:  their  presence  within  the  old  ruins  only 
shows  that  the  inhabitants  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  throw  the  carcases 
out  of  the  city. 

"Of  wild  mammalia,  I  found  bones  of  stags  and  hares.  Horns  of 
llftllow-deer  and  boar-tusks  have  been  collected  in  large  numbers. 
Generally  speaking,  the  study  of  the  animal  matter  which  I  collected  in 
the  strata  of  Hissarlik  proves  the  stability  of  the  Trojan  manner  of 
life  with  reference  to  the  culture  of  husbandry.  To  the  present  day, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  next  to  those  of 
horses  and  homed  cattle,  form  the  chief  wealth  of  the  Trojans.  Camels 
and  buffaloes  were  probably  introduced  at  a  later  period ;  but  they  are 
still  possessed  only  by  the  more  wealthy,  whilst  the  common  peasant  does 
without  them. 

"  From  the  bones  were  made  quantities  of  small  instruments,  especially 
scrapers,  awls,  and  needles.  But  their  forms  are  so  trivial,  that  they 
might  belong  with  equal  right  to  any  pre-historic  settlement.  Nothing 
could  be  more  easy  than  to  pick  out  from  the  ruins  of  these  ancient 
cities  a  collection  of  bone  and  stone  instruments,  which,  if  they  were 
found  alone,  would  suffice  to  allot  to  these  strata  a  place  among  the 
beginnings  of  civilization. 

"  But  the  vegetable  food  found  along  with  them,  and  that  in  a  sur- 
prising quantity,  proves  to  us  that  even  the  most  ancient  layers  belong  to 
a  settled,  that  is,  an  agricultural  population.     Especially  in  the  third,  the 
burnt  city,  there  are  found  in  some  places  very  large  quantities  of  burnt 
^rain,  whole  coherent  layers,  partly  in  their  original  position,  but  fre- 
Quenilj  in   such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  evident  that,  in  the  breaking 
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down  of  the  buildings,  the  grain  fell  from  higher  places  into  lower.  Thns, 
the  bottom  of  some  of  the  holes,  resembling  fireplaces,  was  especially 
covered  with  large  layers  of  carbonized  grain.  Among  this  grain  the 
most  abundant  is  wheat,  of  which  very  large  quantities  could  have  been 
gathered.  The  grains  of  it  are  so  small  that  it  comes  very  near  to 
rye.*  Much  more  rarely,  but  in  several  places  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  I  found  in  the  burnt  city,  in  small  quantities,  but  also  in  heaps,  a 
leguminous  plant,  whose  calcined,  roundish,  angular  grains  reminded  me 
somewhat  of  pease.  But  Dr.  Wittmack  has  determined  them  to  belong 
to  the  bitter  vetch  {Ervum  Ervilia,  L.).  Hence  may  be  decided  the  old 
question  of  the  signification  of  the  word  ipifiivdo^.  Manifestly  the  first 
two  syllables  correspond  to  Ervum.  Certainly  the  words  Erbse  ('  pease ') 
and  6pofio<;  ('  chick  pease ')  *°  belong  to  the  same  family  of  languages,  but 
at  an  early  epoch  a  certain  distinction  had  been  established  in  their 
employment,  and  the  pease  proper  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  ancient 
Trojan  agriculture." 


•  Dr.  Wittmack  {MonaUschrift  des  Vereins 
zw  Befifrderung  des  Gartenbaues  m  den  Kdnigl 
preussischen  Staaten,  October  1879)  has  exa- 
mined this  wheat  and  recognized  in  it  a  parti- 
cular variety,  which  be  calls  "  Triticum  durum, 
var.  trojanum." 

*•  Victor  Hehn,  Kulturpfianzen  und  Hausthkre 
m  ihrem  Uebergang  aus  Asien  nach  Oriecheniand 
und  Ttalien,  sowie  in  das  iibrige  Europa  ;  Berlin, 
1874,  p.  187. 

"  In  the  Appendix  to  his  BeitrSge  zur  Landes- 
kunde  der  Troas  Prof.  Virchow  proves,  however, 
that  pease  {Erbsen)  really  existed  at  Troy.  I 
give  here  a  literal  translation  of  the  whole  Ap- 
pendix, as  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
information : — 

"  Somewhat  late  there  has  arrived  here  a  parcel 
of  seeds  from  the  Troad,  which  I  had  ordered  in 
order  to  compare  them  with  the  carbonized 
seeds  of  the  burnt  city  at  Hissarlik.  Dr.  Witt- 
mack has  had  the  kindness  to  determine  them. 
I  add  here  a  specification  of  them. 

"  1.  Ercum  ErvUia  L.,  ErvUie,  lentil-vetch. 

"  2.  Dolichos  melanophthalmtis  D.  C,  black - 
eyed  long  bean. 

"  3.  Phasecius  vulgaris  cJbus  Haberle,  common 
white  bean,  of  various  sizes,  mixed  with  some 
Ph.  vuig,  glaucdides  Alef.  (PA.  elliplicus  ame- 
thystinusj  v.  Jfor^.),  some  PA.  vulg.  ochraceus 
Savi,  and  one  PA.  vtdg,  Pardus  carneus,  v.  Mart, 
(light-coloured  panther-bean).  (Transitions  fre- 
quently occur  with  beans.) 

**  4.  Vicia  Faba  L.,  hog's  bean,  for  the  most 
part  very  large. 

"5.  Cicer  arieiinum  L.,  album  Alef.,  chick- 
pea, white. 

**6.  Lathyrus  sativus  L.,  chickling-vetch; 
white,  with  more  or  less  rust-coloured  dapples 
(in  German,  Schecken),  which  proceed  from  the 
navel,  and  cover,  in  some  cases,  the  whole  seed- 
corn.  It  thus  shows  the  transition  from  X.  sat. 
albus  Alef.  to  L,  sat.  coloratus  Alef. ;  but   the 


rust-brown  dapples  (in  German,  Schattirung) 
are  also  frequent  on  pure  L.  sat.  aibus. 

"  7.  Avena  orientalis  ?,  flava,  KOmicke,  brown- 
yellow  oats.  Mixed  with  this :  1,  barley  ;  2, 
rye  ;  3,  Lolium  temulentum  L. ;  4,  one  single 
very  small  wheat-grain,  of  Triticum  sativum 
L. ;  5,  one  single  larger  (eviscerated)  grain  of 
Tr.  durum  Desf.  ;  6,  a  grain  of  Bromus 
secalinus  L.  ? ;  7,  a  fruit  of  Alopecums ;  8,  a 
fruit  of  Anchusa  sp.,  belonging  to  the  section 
Buglossum  —  perhaps  A.  Italica  Retz,  perhaps 
A.  Barrelieri  D.  C,  the  granulation  of  the 
little  nut  being  missing;  9,  a  fruit  of  Aln- 
nearum  sp. 

"8.  Sorghum  vulgare,  Pers.  Durrha,  millet 
of  Mauritania,  white  (Andropogon  Sorghum 
album,  Alefeld). 

"9.  Yellow  maize  (Indian  com),  with  14 
lines  or  rows,  Zea  Mays  autumntUis  Alef.; 
clubs  24J  centimetres  (nearly  10  in.)  long ; 
below  the  rows  are  irregular,  and  the  diameter 
is  there  6  centimetres  (2j^  in.),  above  3  *  7  centi- 
metres (nearly  1}  in.) ;  grains  for  the  most 
part  very  regular,  somewhat  flatly  pressed. 

**  10.  Red  maize,  with  14  lines  or  rows,  Zca 
Mays  rubra  Bonaf. :  clubs  shorter  than  the 
former,  15  J  centimetres  (61  in.)  long ;  the  upper 
end  for  1}  centimetres  Q  in.)  naked  ;  diameter, 
below  5-35  centimetres  (2^  in.),  above  3*1 
centimetres  (1^  in.). 

"11.  Gossypium  herbacewn  L.,  cotton. 

"  12.  Hordeum  vulgare  L.,  genuinum  Alet, 
barley,  with  4  lines.  With  it :  1,  the  above- 
mentioned  oats  (No.  7)  in  some  grains  ;  2, 
Sinapis  arvensis  L.,  Ackersenf ;  3.  TViticum 
dw^m,  a  grain ;  4,  CoronUla  sp. ;  5,  several 
other  weed-seeds  (three  grains). 

"  Among  these  seeds  the  pease  as  well  as  the 
vetch  are  missing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ErcSia 
is  represented,  which  was  also  found  in  the  burnt 
city.  The  probability  that  4p40afBos  b  to  be 
interpreted    as    *  pease  *    would    be    somewhat 
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"  The  yery  poetical  passage  in  the  lliad,^  in  which  ipeficvOoi  are  men- 
tioned, in  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  process  of  fanning,  names  both  this 
regetable  and  the  bean  :  *  As  from  a  broad  fan  on  a  large  threshing-floor 
black-skinned  beans  or  pease  leap  forth,  driven  by  a  shrill  wind  and 
by  the  winnower's  power/  The  '  black-skinned '  bean  is  the  hog's  bean 
{Vieia  Faba^  L.),'  which  is  still  cultivated  in  the  Troad  as  one  of  the 
most  common  products  of  the  soil.  I  collected  an  abundance  of  carbonized 
beans  in  different  parts  of  the  burnt  city,  and,  in  particular,  very  well 
preserved  ones  in  a  place  immediately  before  the  city  wall,  to  the  left  of 
the  gate ;  whether  it  were  that  a  building  had  fallen  over  the  wall,  or 
that  the  beans  belonged  to  a  still  more  ancient  epoch. 

"  It  is  certainly  absolutely  necessary  that  the  two  kinds  of  testimonies, 
of  which  I  am  treating  here,  should  be  rigorously  distinguished.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  the  testimony  of  the  Hiud  proves  nothing  directly  for  the 
culture  of  a  vegetable  by  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Ilium,  and  least  of  all 
in  a  metaphor,  the  prototype  of  which  may  very  well  have  been  taken 
from  Greece.  On  the  other  hand,  the  testimony  of  the  carbonized  seed  is 
a  positive  one.  Whether  the  old  fortress  were  called  Ilium  or  not,  we 
now  know  undoubtedly  that  wheat,  beans,  and  erva  were  cultivated  in  the 
phin,  before  the  great  conflagration  destroyed  the  whole  city.  We  know 
this  with  the  same  certainty  as  we  now  know  that  sheep  and  goats, 
homed  cattle,  hogs  and  horses,  were  already  at  that  time  pastured  in  the 
Troad ;  that  hares,^  stags  and  fallow-deer,  geese  and  swans,  were  at  that 
time  hunted.  Whether  the  agreement  of  the  poem  with  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  Troad,  as  it  was  preserved  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  and 
partly  up  to  the  present  day,  is  to  be  rated  higher  or  lower,  I  leave  to 
the  judgment  of  philologists.  For  the  historian  of  human  progress  these 
testimonies  may  at  all  events  have  some  importance. 

"With  regard  to  the  social  condition  of  the  ancient  population,  we 
have  now  the  certainty :  first,  that  they  were  agriculturists,  which  agrees 
with  the  Homeric  representations;  secondly,  that  to  a  large  extent 
they  busied  themselves  with  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  fishing:  this 
litter  industry  they  carried  on,  not  only  in  the  rivers,  but  more  particu- 
krly  in  the  sea,  and  from  both  sources  they  derived  rich  results.     For 


rtnngibeiMd  bj  this,  if  the  last  parcel  from  dictory  sense,  and  the  word  ought  to  be  referred 

Hianrlik    had   not    contained   also   carbonised  to  the  pease. 

■eeds.    When  these  grains  came  before  me,  I  "At  all  events  the  old  boUnical  dbpute  as  to 

held  them  at  once  to  be  pease.     {ZeUschr,  fur  the  knowledge  of  the  pease  by  the  ancients  has 

Ethulo^,   1879,  vol.  xi. ;    Verhandiungen  der  now  been  definitely  decided.     Among  the  car- 

oniArop.  Oeuilschaft,   p.   50.)      But  the  small  bonizcd   seeds   from   Hissarlik   there   occurred, 

Mmples  of  burnt  seeds   which   1  had  brought  besides,    especially   hog's    beans  and     TrUicum 

wHh  m«  seemed  to  contradict  this  interpreU-  durwn,  whereas,  strange  to  say,  barley  has  not 

tioo,  because    Dr.  Wittmack    recognized   only  been  found." 

En^un  Ervilia  L.,  and  perhaps  LcAhyrus  Cicera  *  //.  xiii.  588-590 : 

L.    By  the  last  pwwl  only  has  Dr.  Wittmack  As  «*  «t*  kwh  w\ar4os  wrwJ^ir  fAtydkiir  icar* 

become  oonrinced  that  Pitnun  saticum  L.  abun-  &\m4i¥ 

daatly  exists.     It  can,  therefore,  be  considered  0p^<rK<»<raf  ic^afioi  yA\Mf6xpo*s  ^  ipifiivBoi 

■ow  as  firmly  established,  thai  the  pease  was  wvoif  fa-o  \iyvp$  K<d  Kucfirnripos  4pttp  .  .  . 

airradjf  m  use  in  the  burnt  cUy,  if  not  earlier  *  Hehn,  p.  485. 

«  the  Troad,     Consequently  the  interpreUtion  •  //.  x.  361 : 

or  if€$ip6os  ought  to  be  made  in  the  contra-  ^  ictfid^*  ^i  \aywhy  . 


Y 
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reasons  easily  to  be  conceived,  fishing  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Iliad :  if 
the  coast  was  occupied  by  the  Achaeans,  it  became  impossible.  Much 
more  copious  is  the  information  of  the  Iliad  as  to  the  pastoral  life  of 
the  ancient  Trojans :  the  king  himself  had  his  principal  wealth  in  the 
herds  which  his  sons  tended.  In  the  main  this  condition  has  not  changed 
much,  down  to  the  present  day.  The  population  still  consists  half  of 
agriculturists,  the  other  half  of  herdsmen;  and  fishing  is  carried  on 
with  success  in  the  Hellespont,  as  well  as  in  the  Aegean  Sea." 

The  late  Staff-surgeon  Edward  L.  Moss — who,  as  I  have  said,  fre- 
quently gave  me  the  pleasure  of  his  company  at  Hissarlik  in  October  and 
November  1878,  and  who  for  a  great  many  days  studied  the  osteology  of 
this  most  remarkable  third  or  burnt  city — sent  me  the  following  highly 
interesting  information  from  on  board  the  ill-fated  Atalaivta,  under  date 
of  5th  November,  1879: — "  I  cannot  leave  England  without  sending  you 
a  note  about  the  bones  I  collected  from  the  *  burnt  layers '  with  my  own 
hands,  and  which,  by-the-bye,  so  nearly  brought  me  to  grief  in  the 
Scamander.*  Since  the  animals  are  well  known,  I  give  the  popular 
names :  moreover,  the  bones  are  too  much  burnt  and  broken  to.  make  very 
certain  of  variety  or  species.  Many  of  the  bones  are  marked  by  sharp- 
cutting  instruments,  especially  near  their  articular  extremities,  as  if  the 
carver  had  missed  the  joint.  Others  have  been  gnawed  by  dogs.  The 
shin-bone  of  a  deer  has  been  used  as  a  handle  for  some  tool,  is  bored 
and  notched  at  the  lower  end  to  receive  a  flint  or  bronze  head,  and  is 
much  worn  by  the  hand.  The  marrow-bones  are  all  broken  open.  The 
bones  represent :  — 

"  Ox  ;  a  small  deer-like  species,  probably  *  longifrons : ' — deer  ;  there 
are  several  cast  antlers  of  red  deer  with  the  tip  of  the  brow- tine  sawn  off ; 
bones  are  numerous  :—^oa< : — sheep: — pig;  more  abundant  than  any 
other  bones;  the  large  proportion  of  very  yoxing  animals  points  to 
domestication ;  bones  and  tusks  of  large  boars  w^re  common  : — dog  ;  part 
of  the  skull  and  paw: — weasel;  a  skull: — birds  are  represented  by  the 
tibia  of  a  Teal  and  wing-bones  of  a  Wader. 

"  Fish ;  vertebrae  of  Tunny,  and  of  a  small  bony  fish ;  also  vertebrae  of 
a  large  cartilaginous  fish,  and  palate  teeth  of  a  Ray. 

"  Ihe  mollvsca  include  almost  all  the  kinds  now  used  for  food  in  the 
Levant :  —  cockles : — oysters : — mussel : — scallop : — limpet : — razor  shell : — 
whelk.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  fragment  of  a  Trochus;  one  or  two 
specimens  of  a  Cerithium  vulgatum  ;  and  a  Columhella  rustica  ;  the  latter 
bored  as  if  to  string  it. 


*  The  Scamander  being  suddenly  swollen  by  ihe   best  swimmer  in  the   world   could   swim 

the  heavy  rain  during  Dr.  Moss's  visit  at  Hissarlik,  through  it.     I  am  a  good  swimmer  myself^  but 

he  had,  on  his  return,  a  very  narrow  escape.    His  failed  to  cross  even  the  Jordan  at  Easter  1859, 

horse  having  lost  its  footing,  he  abandoned  the  though  this  latter  river  is  hardly  half  as  broad 

animal  in  order  that  it  might  return  to  Hissarlik,  as  the  Scamander,  while  its  current  is  less  rapid, 

and,   being    an    excellent   swimmer,   he    swam  After  having  escaped  thousands  of  dangers  in 

through   the    torrent-like   river    and   went   on  the  Arctic  seas,  and  after  having  miraculoosly 

foot   to   Besika   Bay.      Whoever   has   seen   the  saved  himself  from  the  Scamander,  it  was  dea- 

swollen  Scamander  with   its   powerful  current  tined  for  Dr.  Moss  to  perish  in  the  AiahmtiL. 
will  wonder  how  it  was  ever  i>oiisible  that  even 
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"  I  saw  no  human  bones  except  those  of  an  unborn  child  of  about  six 
months  lying  in  an  earthen  pot,  on  a  quantity  of  much-charred  fragments 
of  other  bones." 

Having  submitted  to  Professor  W.  H.  Flower,  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England,  eight  vertebrsB  of  fish  found  by  me  in  the  third 
or  burnt  city,  for  identification,  he  declares  one  of  them  to  be  the  caudal 
rertebra  of  Delphinvs  Delphis,  the  common  Dolphin  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
two  others  he  finds  to  be  the  dorsal  vertebra  of  the  Tunny  {Thynnus 
vulffaru) ;  and  five  he  recognized  to  be  the  vertebrae  of  a  small  species 
of  Shark. 

A  very  curious  petrified  bone,  found  in  the  "  burnt  city,"  was  sub- 
mitted by  me  to  Mr.  Wm.  Da  vies,  of  the  Fossil  Department  of  the  British 
Museum,  who  writes  to  me  on  the  subject  as  follows : — 

"  The  fossil  bone  submitted  to  me  for  examination  is  a  middle  caudal 
vertebra  of  an  extinct  Cetacean,  allied  to  the  Delphinidae  or  Dolphin 
funily.  It  is  completely  mineralized,  and  was  probably  obtained  by  its 
ancient  owner  from  a  Miocene  tertiary  deposit,  either  in  the  Troad  or  in 
Greece.  Fossil  remains  were  objects  of  attraction  to  pre-historic  man,  as 
they  are  occasionally  found— the  smaller  forms  frequently  perforated  for 
ornamental  wear — associated  with  bone  and  flint  implements,  in  caves  and 
Lakeniwellings,  though  not  always  derived  from  deposits  in  the  imme- 
diate locality  of  such  dwellings." 

As  Dr.  Moss  mentions  in  his  letter  the  embryo  child  whose  bones 
he  saw  in  my  possession,  I  may  here  say  that  I  found  besides  it,  and  also 
besides  the  one  discovered  in  an  urn  on  the  virgin  soil  (see  p.  227),  the 
bones  of  two  more  embryo  children,  both  together  with  ashes  on  the 
bottom  of  fractured  jars.  It  appears  wonderful  that  the  bodies  of  these 
unborn  children  should  have  been  preserved,  whilst  all  other  bodies  were 
burnt.  In  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Aretaeos,  who  kindly  recomposed  the 
first  skeleton  of  the  embryo  (as  I  have  said  before),  its  presence  in  an  urn 
filled  with  human  ashes  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that,  the 
mother  having  died  from  the  effect  of  her  miscarriage,  her  body  was 
burnt  and  her  ashes  put  into  a  funeral  urn,  into  which  the  unburnt  body 
of  the  embryo  was  also  thrown.  But  if  this  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 
embryo  found  in  the  first  city,  may  we  not  suppose  that  it  was  a  custom 
so  general  in  high  antiquity  as  to  survive  the  first  two  cities,  and  to  be 
still  practised  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  third  city? 

As  I  have  before  mentioned,^  besides  the  large  street,  which  leads  from 
the  plain  to  the  gate,  I  brought  to  light  only  one  more  street,  or  rather 
hme ;  it  is  1*20  m.  =  4  ft.  broad,  and  paved  with  large  flags  of  limestone.* 
Visitors  will  easily  find  it  on  the  east  side  of  my  great  northern  trench. 
There  is,  besides,  a  passage  only  2  ft.  broad  between  the  Trojan  houses, 
running  off  at  right  angles  from  the  street  d  to  the  N.E. 

Among  the  many  problems  which  the  ruins  of  the  burnt  city  present, 
there  is  one  which  has  puzzled  us  very  much  indeed.  It  is  the  shape  of 
a  large  quadrangular  chest,  which  is  most  distinctly  seen  in  the  more 

*  See  p.  54.  •  This  street  is  marked  d  on  Plan  I.  (of  Troy). 
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northerly  of  the  two  large  blocks  of  debris  which  mark  the  original 
height  of  the  hill  before  my  excavations,  on  the  east  side  of  my  great 
central  trench,  and  whose  height  is  indicated  as  8  metres.'  It  contains 
at  its  bottom  a  large  quantity  of  carbonized  grain ;  the  rest  of  the  chest- 
like quadrangular  space  being  filled  with  ashes  and  bricks,  which  have 
evidently  fallen  from  above.  The  shape  of  the  chest  is  distinctly  marked 
by  lines  of  charcoal.  Now  the  most  embarrassing  thing  is,  that  the  layers 
of  grain  and  debris  in  the  chest  continue,  for  some  distance  outside  of  it, 
with  no  other  interruption  than  the  carbonized  lines.  On  carefully 
examining  the  lines  of  charcoal,  M.  Burnouf  found  the  matter  to  consist 
of  a  burnt  texture,  probably  of  reed,  and  he  recognized  on  either  side  of  it 
a  layer  of  earth  vitrified  by  the  conflagration. 

M.  Burnouf  now  writes  to  me  that  he  finds  the  following  in  the  work 
of  Xavier  Eaymond  on  Afghanistan : — "  The  grain  is  shut  up  in  large 
baskets  placed  on  wooden  feet,  and  coated  over  with  earth,  to  preserve 
it  from  the  contact  of  the  air,  and  to  protect  it  against  humidity ;  it  is 
also  preserved  in  large  jars  of  raw  earth,  and  in  bags  of  camel's  hair." 
M.  Burnouf  thinks  that  this  account  of  X.  Raymond  might  explain 
the  above  enigma.  I  admit  that  it  must  indeed  have  been  a  large 
basket  in  the  form  of  a  chest,  coated  outside  and  inside  with  earth,  but 
I  do  not  understand  how  this  can  explain  the  existence  of  the  same  strata 
of  grain  and  dSbris  outside  and  inside  of  the  chest ! 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  houses  which  I  have  brought  to 
light  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  is  undoubtedly  the  mansion  immediately 
to  the  north-west  of  the  gate,  which  I  attribute  to  the  town-chief  or  king : 
first,  because  this  is  by  far  the  largest  house  of  all ;  and  secondly,  because, 
as  before  stated,  I  found  in  or  close  to  it  nine  out  of  the  ten  treasures 
which  were  discovered,  as  well  as  a  very  large  quantity  of  pottery,  which, 
though  without  painting  and  of  the  same  forms  as  that  found  elsewhere, 
was  distinguished,  generally  speaking,  by  its  fabric.  A  good  view  of 
this  royal  mansion  is  given  in  the  engraving  No.  188,  from  a  drawing 
made  by  my  late  lamented  friend  Dr.  Edward  Moss  in  November  1878, 
when  the  buildings  in  the  foreground,  which  appear  to  be  its  depen- 
dencies, had  not  yet  been  excavated.  Just  in  front  of  the  entrance  to 
the  chief  or  king's  mansion  is  an  open  place :  this  is  the  only  open  place 
in  the  town,  and  may  therefore  have  been  the  Agora.  This  would  agree 
with  Homer,  who  tells  us  that  the  Trojans,  young  and  old,  were  assembled 
in  the  Agora  before  the  king's  doors.^  In  another  passage  the  poet  tells 
us  that  the  Trojans  held  a  tumultuous  and  stormy  Agora  before  the  king's 
door  in  the  Acropolis  of  Ilium.* 

What  the  reader  sees  of  the  town-chief's  mansion  in  the  engraving  are 
merely  the  walls  of  the  ground-floor,  4  ft.  4  in.  high  on  the  average,  which 
consist  of  small  uncut  stones  joined  with  earth,  and  also  (as  M.  Burnouf 
finds),  "  with  ashes  containing  charcoal,  shells,  fragments  of  pottery,  and 

'  See  Plan  III.,  Section  X-Y.  »  //.  vii.  345,  346 : 

•  //.  ii.  788,  789 :  Tp<&a>y  air*  &yof^  yiytr*  *l\lov  iv  WAci  Sk^, 

o\  8*  iyopiu  i.y6p€vov  M  Upidfioto  Ovpriffiv  Stiy^  T€T/nyx«'*«>  vapii  Tlpidfioio  HpjfCip, 

vivrts  6firiy€p4(S,  iifi^y  yioi  ii^h  yipovr^s. 
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broken  bones ;  with  brick-matter  mixed  with  grey  earth,  and  with  a  magma 
of  yellow  earth  and  ashes.  There  are  also  in  these  honse- walls  fragments  of 
bricks^  more  or  less  baked,  as  well  as  fragments  of  large  jars  supplying 
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sometimes  the  place  of  stones  (in  the  second  and  third  walls).     The  base 
of  the  walls  is  composed  of  small  clay  cakes,  yellow  earth,  grey  or  brown 
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or  black  ashes,  and  fragments  of  bricks  laid  in  all  directions.  There  are 
also  large  pieces  of  charcoal,  marking  the  place  of  the  beams  of  which  the 
floor  seems  to  have  consisted. 

"  The  coatings  of  the  walls  are  composed  of  the  same  magma  as  the 
matter  with  which  the  stones  are  joined.  The  finest  coatings  are 
smoothed,  not  with  a  trowel,  but  with  a  sort  of  whitish-yellow  clay-milk, 
which  has  left  a  layer  as  thick  as  paper;  there  are  coatings  of  two  or 
three  such  layers.  This  painting,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  follows  all  the 
sinuosities  of  the  coating,  which  itself  follows  those  of  the  wall.  This 
clay-milk  has  not  a  uniform  colour ;  it  borrows  its  colour  from  the  ground 
which  it  covers ;  it  consequently  seems  to  have  been  made  simply  with 
water,  with  which  the  surface  of  the  coating  has  repeatedly  been  washed. 

"  The  coatings  which  are  less  fine  (second  chamber)  are  composed  of 
the  same  materials,  mixed  with  straw,  of  which  the  projections  and  the 
hollows  may  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  coating.  This  process  is  still 
in  use  in  the  country. 

"  The  walls  of  this  house  have  not  been  built  on  a  burnt  soil,  but 
have  themselves  been  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  in  the  great  conflagra- 
tion. The  black  vapour  of  the  intense  heat  has  here  and  there  penetrated 
far  into  them,  particularly  in  the  lower  part." 

In  the  absence  of  cellars,  this  ground-floor  served  as  a  store-room.  A 
similar  practice  of  using  the  ground-floor  as  a  store-room  appears  to  have 
existed  at  the  time  of  Homer,  for  we  see  in  the  lliad^^  that  Hecuba 
descends  to  the  store-room,  where  the  skilfully  embroidered  vestures  were 
stored.  Had:  the  store-room  been  on  the  floor  inhabited  by  the  family, 
the  poet  would  not  have  said  that  the  queen  descended.  If  asked: — Is 
this  Priam's  palace  as  described  by  Homer — "  But  when  he  came  to 
Priam's  splendid  house,  adorned  with  polished  corridors,  in  which  were 
fifty  chambers  built  of  polished  stone,  all  side  by  side.  There  the  sons 
of  Priam  slept  with  their  wedded  wives.  Facing  these  on  the  other  side 
of  the  court  within  were  built  twelve  covered  chambers,  side  by  side,  of 
polished  stone.  There  the  sons-in-law  of  Priam  slept  beside  their  chaste 
wives  :  "  ^ — I  would  answer  with  the  verse  of  Virgil, 

**  Si  parva  licet  ooniponcre  magnis.*'  • 

But  Homer  can  never  have  seen  the  Troy  whose  tragic  fate  he  describes, 
because  at  his  time,  and  probably  ages  before  his  time,  the  city  he 
glorifies  was  buried  beneath  mountains  of  debris.  In  his  time  public 
edifices,  and  probably  also  royal  mansions,  were  built  of  polished  stones ; 
he  therefore  attributes  the  same  architecture  to  Priam's  mansion,  magni- 
fying it  with  poetic  licence. 


!•  Ti.  288,  289 :  itKn<rioi  hXkhXwv  nth/ififidtfot'  ^v0a  8i  wtu^s 

o^r^  y  i*EKd$ri)  h  BdXa/iow  Kar%fi4\9rro  len^tyra^  Koifi&rro  UpidfAoto  wapit  funfffifs  iLk6xoiety. 

tvft  tffoy  ol  T^Xoi  watiToiKiKoi,  tpyoL  yvvaiK-  icovpdaw  8*  Mfwdd^  4yamioi  tv9o$tP  aiXris 

m¥  ,  .  ,  it&Bti^  taaof  r^y^oi  BdKofjMi  (c<rro<o  KiBoio, 

1  //.  Ti.  242-250 :  irkfitrloi  itW-fiXMy  iti/Afifidror  fv0a  Zk  ya^iBfol 

iW*  3tc  8^  Upidfioio  Z6futy  TcpucoXA^  Uavty,  noifi&vro  Tlpidfioio  wop*  cu8o/i}5  ii\6xotfftr, 
{forgj  au0o^<rri(ri  rtrvyfi^yoy — abrhp  4y  aln^  •  Qeorgie.  ir.  176. 

trtyri^KOVt'  tv^aay  0d\afAOi  ^<rro7o  X/0oio, 
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This  bnilding  has  towards  the  gate  a  corridor  40  ft.  8  in.  long  by  6  ft. 
wide,  leading  to  a  chamber  only  7  ft.  6  in.  long  by  4  ft.  6  in.  broad, 
in  which  the  ingenious  Dr.  Moss  discovered  a  gutter  of  hemispherical 
form;  this  room  is  nearly  filled  up  by  a  huge  jar  5ft.  6 in.  high  and 
4  ft.  6  in.  broad  in  the  body.  By  a  doorway  only  1ft.  10  in.  wide, 
this  chamber  communicates  with  another  and  larger  one,  which  is 
12  ft.  3^  in.  long  and  7  ft.  4  in.  broad,  and  contains  three  immense  jars  of 
precisely  the  same  size  as  that  just  referred  to,  and  a  somewhat  smaller 
one :  the  pottery  of  the  jars  is  upwards  of  2  in.  thick.  From  this  room 
we  enter  by  a  doorway,  3  ft.  2  in.  wide,  into  a  larger  one,  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  aforesaid  corridor,  and  is  24  ft.  4  in.  long  and  12  ft. 
broad,  and  leads  to  another  chamber  10  ft.  long  and  8  ft.  broad.  This  is 
the  best  preserved  part  of  the  mansion,  to  which— as  above  said — must 
ilao  belong  the  buildings  which  separate  it  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
great  wall. 

This  large  house,  as  well  as  its  dependencies  to  the  north,  was  buried 
9  and  10  ft.  deep  in  mounds  of  bricks  and  yellow  wood-ashes,  which 
cannot  but  belong  to  the  walls  of  the  upper  storeys,  and  go  far  to  prove 
that  these  buildings  had  many  upper  floors  and  were  perhaps  five  or 
rii  storeys  high.  I  therefore  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  mansioji, 
with  its  dependencies,  may  not  have  had  even  more  than  100  rooms, 
smaller  or  larger. 

The  bricks  are  nearly  all  broken;  I  secured,  however,  some  entire 
ones,  which  are  2  ft.  long,  1  ft.  3  in.  broad,  and  3^  iij.  thick,  and  which  have 
been  converted  by  the  conflagration  into  a  sort  of  baked  brick.  But  far 
from  rendering  them  more  solid,  the  intense  heat  has  made  them  for 
the  most  part  very  fragile,  and  it  has  more  or  less  vitrified  a  vast  number 
of  them. 

As  I  have  said  before,  in  several  directions  beneath  the  royal  mansion 
we  see  the  walls  of  a  much  more  ancient  house,  which  we  cannot  but 
ascribe  to  the  second  city  erected  on  this  sacred  site,  because  all  the 
fragments  of  pottery  which  we  find  in  the  chambers  of  this  ancient 
mansion,  immediately  below  the  stratum  of  the  third  or  burnt  city,  have 
on  both  sides  that  peculiar  lustrous  red,  black,  or  brown  colour,  which  is 
no  longer  found  in  the  layers  of  the  third  or  of  the  following  cities. 

One  of  the  most  curious  objects  ever  found  in  my  excavations  is 
undoubtedly  a  distaflf,  11  in.  long,  around  which  is  wound  lengthwise  a 
large  quantity  of  woollen  thread,  as  black  as  coal,  evidently  from  being 
charred.  I  discovered  it  in  the  royal  mansion  at  a  depth  of  28  ft.  below 
the  surface.  According  to  Dr.  Moss,  the  wood  of  the  distaflf  was  the  stem 
of  a  very  young  tree. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  may  say  that  the  stratum  of  this  third,  the  burnt 
city,  begins  at  a  depth  of  from  22  to  23  ft.,  and  reaches  down  to  a  depth 
of  from  30  to  33  ft.  But  there  are  exceptions ;  as,  for  example,  imme- 
diately outside  the  city,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  city  wall,^  we 
brought  to  light,  at  a  depth  of  only  12  to  13  ft.,  a  great  many  buildings 

•  Se«  Plan  I.  (of  Troy),  ee,N N,na. 
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which  evidently  belonged  to  a  suburb.  The  enormous  masses  of  calcined 
matter  and  partly  vitrified  bricks,  with  which  the  stone  ground-floors  of 
the  houses  were  filled ;  as  well  as  the  pottery,  all  of  which  bore  marks  of 
the  conflagration;  and  finally  a  treasure  of  gold  ornaments,  which  was 
found  there  at  the  depth  of  13  ft.  on  a  house-wall,  and  which  in  quality 
and  fabric  perfectly  agrees  with  the  gold  ornaments  found  in  nine  different 
places  in  or  near  the  royal  mansion ; — all  these  facts  leave  no  doubt  that  a 
suburb  extended  on  that  side.  This  suburb  seems  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  poor  people,  for  the  scarcity  of  objects  found  there  is  remarkable.  On 
the  ruins  of  these  burnt  buildings  of  the  suburb  are  superimposed  the 
buildings  of  the  succeeding  town,  on  which  follow  abruptly  the  vast 
substructions  of  the  Hellenic  city.  Under  the  temple  of  Athen^,  of  which 
several  walls  may  be  seen  in  Plan  IV.  (Section  Z-Z,  under  the  letter 
u),  the  ruins  and  debris  of  the  burnt  city  follow  almost  abruptly  below 
these  walls ;  a  fact  of  which  visitors  will  have  no  difficulty  in  convincing 
themselves.  As  before  stated,  we  find  it  difficult  to  explain  this  otherwise 
than  by  supposing  that  the  site  where  this  temple  stood  was  once  much 
higher^  and  that  it  had  been  artificially  levelled  to  build  the  edifice. 

I  also  repeat  here  that  all  the  peoples  who  succeeded  each  other  on 
Hissarlik  were  in  the  habit  of  shooting  a  great  part  of  their  rubbish  and 
debris  from  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  partly  perhaps  merely  to  get  rid  of  them, 
partly  to  extend  the  site  for  building  upon.  Besides,  in  the  great  confla- 
gration large  masses  of  crumbling  bricks  and  other  ruins  must  have  fallen 
from  the  tumbling  towers  or  houses  with  which  the  walls  were  sur- 
mounted, and  perhaps  still  larger  masses  of  debris  of  the  burnt  city  were 
shot  on  the  slope  by  the  new  settlers.  For  all  these  reasons  the  ruins  and 
debris  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  extend  for  some  distance,  and  sometimes 
for  more  than  60  ft.  beyond  its  walls.  But  the  quantity  of  d^yris  and 
rubbish  shot  on  the  slope  by  the  people  of  the  four  subsequent  towns,  and 
consequently  the  increase  in  width  of  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  has  been  so 
enormous,  that  even  if  we  sank  a  shaft  100  ft.  deep  on  the  brink  of  the 
present  north-eastern,  northern,  or  north-western  slope,  we  should  find  no 
debris  at  all  of  the  burnt  city  ;  nay,  we  should  probably  find  there  nothing 
else  than  debris  and  ruins  of  the  upper  or  Hellenic  city.  I  cannot,  I 
think,  illustrate  this  better  than  by  the  accompanying  engraving  No.  189, 


y^ 


_^ 


Nu.  189.  Mound  of  ditnri*  c  of  PUn  I.  (of  Troy),  fotming  the  ea«t  side  of  the  great  Dorihcrn  treodi.  This  engrBTinc 
represents  its  west  side,  a  marks  the  present  i>lope  of  the  hill.  The  layers  of  dibrit  to  the  left  appear  to  date 
from  the  construction  of  the  marble  tt-mple.  The  npper  house-walls,  as  well  as  those  near  the  slope,  Ukewlaa 
belong  to  Novum  Ilium.  These  walls  have  given  way  under  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  debri$.  The  bIocms  ia 
the  middle  appear  to  have  formed  the  floor  of  a  large  room. 

which   represents  the  mound   of  debris  (c  on  Plan  I.,   of  Troy),  which 
visitors   see   to  the   east   in   entering  my  great  trench  from  the  north. 
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A  marks  the  slope  to  the  north.  The  whole  upper  portion  of  this  mound, 
as  weU  as  the  upper  walls  and  the  layers  indicated  hy  slanting  lines, 
contain  ruins  and  debris  of  the  Hellenic  time.  Then  follow  in  the  lowest 
layers  of  d^ris  to  the  right,  fragments  of  house-walls  of  the  latest  pre- 
historic city,  l^ere  are  in  this  mound  no  remains  of  the  fourth  or  the 
third,  the  burnt  city :  to  find  these  latter  we  should  have  to  dig  down  at 
the  right-hand  comer,  probably  for  10  ft.  or  20  ft.  more.  Thus  it  is  not 
always  by  the  depth  that  we  can  determine  what  belongs  to  the  one  or  to 
the  other  city ;  for  Hellenic  figurines,  which  occur  on  the  mound  clos^  to 
the  surface,  may  be  found  on  the  slopes  at  a  depth  of  100  ft.  But  with 
the  exception  of  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Athene,  the  layers  of  debris 
WITHIN  the  city  walls  succeed  each  other  regularly ;  and  if  we  take  as  a 
standard  the  appearance,  shape,  and  fabric  of  the  pottery  found  there  in 
the  stratum  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  at  a  depth  of  from  22  to  33  ft., 
we  may  easily  discover  what  of  the  pottery,  found  elsewhere  in  a  greater 
or  a  lesser  depth,  belongs  to  this  same  city.  I  say  we  may  judge  from 
its  appearance,  because  the  pottery  which  has  sustained  the  intense  heat 
of  the  conflagration  bears  the  most  distinct  marks  of  it  and  can  at  once 
be  recognized. 

The  pottery  of  this  third  city  is  nearly  all  hand-made,  and,  having  been 
baked  at  an  open  fire,  it  was  certainly  not  more  baked  than  that  of  all  the 
other  pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik.  The  intense  heat  of  the  conflagra- 
tion has  suflSced  to  bake  it  thoroughly  in  a  great  many  instances,  but  by 
no  means  always ;  nay,  as  we  distinctly  see  in  the  fracture,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  pottery  is  not  thoroughly  baked.  Among  that  tho- 
roughly baked  is  certainly  all  the  broken  pottery,  which  was  so  exposed  to 
the  fire  that  the  intense  heat  reached  it  on  both  sides ;  but  wherever  this 
has  not  been  the  case,  the  original  baking  of  the  pottery  was  only  increased 
by  the  fire,  stiU  remaining  incomplete  in  a  great  many  instances.  The 
conflagration,  however,  has  suflSced  to  give  to  most  of  the  pottery  a  red 
tinge  or  a  lustrous  light  or  dark  red  colour,  from  the  oxide  of  iron  con- 
tained in  the  clay. 

In  treating  now  of  the  various  kinds  of  pottery  of  this  third  city, 
I  begin  with  the  owl-feiced  idols  and  vases,  and  I  would  repeatedly  call 
very  particular  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  idols,  of  which  I  collected 
about  700,  are  aU  of  the  same  shape ;  that  they  represent  in  the  rudest 
possible  outlines  a  female  form ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  cannot  but  be 
copies  of  the  ancient  Palladium,  which  was  fabled  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven  with  joined  feet.  Now  the  feet  cannot  be  imagined  to  be  more 
joined  than  they  are  here,  where  the  whole  inferior  part  of  the  body  is 
represented  by  a  large  lump.  I  further  lay  stress  on  the  fact,  that  the 
shape  of  the  idol  is  as  truly  as  possible  copied  on  and  imitated  by  the 
Tases,  with  the  sole  difference  that  here  the  characteristics  of  a  woman 
are  more  distinctly  shown.  Either,  therefore,  the  owl-headed  vases  were 
also  idols ;  or — and  this  is  more  likely — they  were  sacred  vases,  and  only 
used  for  the  service  of  the  goddess. 

The  assertion  is  gratuitous,  though  it  has  been  repeatedly  made,  that 
we  have  here  merely  rude  representations  of  a  woman  made  by  a  primitive 
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people,  who  did  not  know  how  to  model  anything  better.  But  that  they 
were  perfectly  able  to  model  symmetrical  human  faces,  is  a  fact  which 
I  could  not  show  better  than  by  representing  here,  under  No.  190,  a  vase- 


No.  190.    Head  of  a  Vase,  with  Man's  Head. 
(Half  actual  size.     Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  191.    Figure  of  Terra-cotta.    (2 : 3  actual  »ize. 
Depth,  26  ft) 


head  found  in  the  burnt  city  at  a  depth  of  26  ft.,  on  which  is  modelled  a 
man's  head  with  perfectly  symmetrical  features.  I  call  attention  to  its 
Egyptian  type.  The  mouth  and  the  nose  are  very  small  in  proportion  to 
the  eyes.  It  is  of  a  lustrous-brown  colour,  and  bears  the  marks  of  the 
conflagration  by  which  it  has  been  thoroughly  baked.  The  terra-cotta 
figure  No.  191  also  represents  a  regular  man's  face ;  it  is  of  a  dull  yellow 
colour,  and  also  thoroughly  baked  in  the  conflagration.  The  remarkable 
female  figure  of  lead,  No.  226,  which  I  shall  more  amply  discuss  in  the 
subsequent  pages,  represents  again  a  complete  female  figure.  I  now  beg 
the  reader  to  compare  these  two  figures  of  men  and  the  one  of  a  woman 
with  the  rude  owl-faced  woman  on  the  idols  Nos.  193-223,  represented  in 
the  ensuing  pages ;  and  those  modelled  on  the  vases  Nos.  227,  228,  229, 
231,  232,  233,  238 : — and  then  to  consider  whether  there  is  any  possibility 
of  admitting  that  a  people,  which  could  model  those  regular  human  figures, 
should  have  been  unable  to  make  anything  better  than  the  hideous  owl- 
faced  vases  and  idols,  which  far  exceed  in  rudeness  anything  hitherto  found 
elsewhere.  But  there  were  powerful  reasons  why  they  continued  to  make 
the  stone  idols  and  the  owl-faced  vases  always  of  the  same  rude  form,  and 
why  their  successors  and  the  successors  of  their  successors  carefully 
imitated  them ;  nay,  in  the  last,  the  uppermost  pre-historic  city,  the 
fifth  in  succession  from  the  virgin  soil,  owl-vases  as  rude  as  No.  229  and 
idols  like  Nos.  202-222  are  even  more  plentiful  than  in  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding cities. 

Why  then  did  they  continue,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  to  make 
such  monstrous  representations  of  their  tutelary  deity,  if  they  were  per- 
fectly able  to  represent  her,  both  in  stone  and  clay,  in  tolerable  imitation 
of  nature  ?  It  was  because  they  clung  with  fervent  zeal  to  the  shape  of 
their  Palladium,  which  had  become  consecrated  by  the  precedent  of  ages. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  case,  peculiar  to  the  five  Trojan  cities. 
Very  numerous  Hera-idols  of  gold  in  the  shape  of  cows  or  cow-heads,  as 
well  as  Hera-idols  in  the  form  of  a  woman  with  a  very  compressed  head 
and  two  cow-horns,  were  found  by  me  in  the  ancient  royal  sepulchres  of 
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Mycenae;*  for  which,  agreeing,  I  think,  with  all  archaeologists,  I  claim 
the  date  of  1500  to  1200  b.c.  Cow-shaped  Hera-idols,  as  well  as  Hera- 
idols  in  the  form  of  a  horned  woman  or  other  monstrous  forms,  of  terra- 
cotta, were  also  found  at  Mycenae,  in  the  very  lowest  strata  outside  the 
sepulchres  and  in  all  the  successive  layers,  without  the  slightest  alteration 
in  form  or  even  in  colour.'  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  cow-shaped  Hera, 
or  Hera  in  the  form  of  a  horned  woman,  was  worshipped  there  until 
the  final  destruction  and  abandonment  of  Mycenae.  My  explorations  at 
Tiryns  have  brought  to  light  similar  rude  idols  in  all  the  layers  of  rubbish 
which  cover  the  site.®  But  we  need  not  go  so  far  back.  Both  in  Bussia 
and  in  Greece,  the  most  archaic  images  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Virgin 
are  always  the  most  prized  by  all  true  believers,  and  they  are  objects  of 
peculiar  veneration.  We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  at  seeing  the  Trojans 
of  the  five  pre-historic  cities,  which  succeeded  each  other  in  the  course  of 
ages  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  copying  and  re-copying  on  their  idols  and 
sacred  vases  the  figure  of  their  owl-headed  StiVeTe?  Palladium. 

Of  idols  of  other  forms,  only  two  were  found  in 
the  five  cities ;  for  I  hold  the  terra-cotta  figure 
No.  192  to  be  a  toy  for  children  and  no  idol.  Our 
present  children  would  hardly  model  a  better  figure. 
One  of  the  peculiar  forms  oif  idols  referred  to.  No. 
226,  has  to  be  described  presently;  the  second  is 
represented  under  Nos.  193,  194;  and  even  this 
latter — from  the  breasts  and  the  long  hair  on  the 
back— appears  to  represent  a  female  goddess. 

I  further  call  attention  to  the  idols  Nos.  195 
and  196,  199,  200,  and  201,  on  which  the  projec- 
tions on  the  sides  are  likewise  indicated.  If  these 
projections  on  the  idols  are  not  made  upright,  as  on 
the  vases  like  No.  227,  it  is  probably  owing  to  their 
fragility,  Nos.  195,  196  being  a  flat  idol  of  clay, 
idols  of  bone,  and  No.  201  a  flat  idol  of  trachyte. 


No.  192.    Rude  figure  of  Terra- 
cotta ;  probably  a  child's  toy. 
(About  half  actual  size. 
Depth,  30  ft) 

Nos.    199,    200  flat 
I  also  call  attention 


Kos.  193, 191.    Idol  of  Terra-ootta. 
(About  half  actual  Bixe.    Depth,  26  ft) 


Nos.  195,  196.     Idol  of  Terri-cotta. 
(About  half  actual  size.    J>eptii,  23  ft.) 


to  the  cover  of  the  vase  No.  227,  the  handle  of  which  seems  to  imitate 
the  crest  of  a  helmet,  or  the  little  tube  (\6(f>of;)  into   which  the  horse- 


•  See  my  l/ycenitf,  pp.  216-218,  Nos.  327, 328,       Nos.    99-101;    PI.    xix.    Nos.    103-110;    and 
329,  330 ;  Plate  xviu  Nos.  94-96.  Coloured  Plates  A-D. 

*  See  mj  Mi/cenae,  PI.xtU.  No.  98  ;  PI.  xviii.  •  See  my  Mycenae,  pp.  10-12,  Nos.  2-11, 
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No.  197.    Idol  of  Marble. 
(2 : 5  actual  size.    Deplb,  26  ft.) 


No.  198.    Idol  of  Terra- 
cotta, with  owl's  face. 
(Actual  size.  Depth,  20ft.) 


Nos.  199,  200.    Idols  of  Bone.    (7  : 8  aciual 
6iae.    Depth,  22  to  26  ft.) 


hair  crest  (imrovpis;)  was  fastened ;  finally,  to  the  incisions  in  the  edge 
of  the  vase-cover,  which  cannot  but  be  meant  to  indicate  the  hair.  The 
hair  is  indicated  in  like  manner  on  the  forehead  of  the  idols  Nos.  205,  206, 

207,  216,  whereas  on  Nos.  194, 
196,  200,  and  239  it  is  indi- 
cated on  the  back. 

Nos.  193  and  194  show  the 
front  and  back  of  a  broken  figure 
of  terra-cotta;  the  breasts  ap- 
pear to  indicate  that  a  woman 
was  intended  to  be  represented ; 
four  strokes  on  the  neck  seem 
to  denote  her  armour ;  only  one 
of  the  arms  has  been  preservcil, 
which  is  in  an  upright  position; 
two  lines  proceeding  from  the 
arms,  and  crossing  each  other 
over  the  body,  give  her  a  war- 
like appearance ;  her  long  hair 
is  distinctly  marked  on  the  back 
of  the  head.  Nos.  195,  196  re- 
present the  very  rude  terra- 
cotta idol  referred  to  before ;  it 
is  so  rudely  made  that  the  eyes, 
for  instance,  are  above  the  eye- 
brows, and  the  vulva  just  below 
the  beak,  but  still  the  form  is 
that  of  all  the  other  idols :  the 
long   scratchiugs   on  the  back, 


No.  201.    Mol  of  Trachyte.    (About  1  :. 3  actual  ulsio. 
Dtpth,  26  ft.) 
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indicating  the  hair,  are  very  characteristic.  No.  197  represents,  in  about 
2 :  5  size,  a  marble  idol  5^  in.  long  and  3  in.  broad.  No.  198  is  the  above- 
mentioned  idol  of  terra-cotta,  "which  is  bulged  on  both  sides,  and  has  two 
large  eyes  and  an  owl-beak  slightly  protruding.     Nos.  199  and  200  are  the 


No.  103.    Marble  IdoL    (Actual  size.    Depth,  about  38  ft.) 

above-mentioned  two  flat  idols  of  bone.  Of  a  similar  shape  to  No.  195,  but 
very  thick  and  somewhat  bulged,  is  the  idol  No.  201  (referred  to  above), 
which  is  of  trachyte,  9J  in.  long  and  6  in.  broad.  This  is  the  second 
largest  idol  of  trachyte  found  by  me  at  Hissarlik,  the  usual  material  of 
the   idols  being  white  marble ;  those  of  mica- schist,  bone,  or  terra-cotta, 
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are  comparatively  rare.     No.  202  is  an  idol  of  marble,  on  which  the  owl- 
figure  is  merely  marked  with  black  clay. 

No.  203  represents  the  fragment  of  a  terra-cotta  idol  with  the  owl- 
head  :  the  three  strokes  on  the  neck  may  probably  be  intended  to  indicate 
the  necklace :  the  hair  is  indicated  on  the  back. 


No.  203.    Figure  of  Terra-cotta.    (Actual  sire.    Depth,  26  ft) 

The  accompanying  figures  (Nos.   204-211)  represent  eight   marble 
idols  which  certainly  belong  to  the  third  or  burnt  city.     Of  these  there 


No.  204. 


No.  205. 


No.  206. 


No.  207. 


No.  20S. 


Nutt.  2C4-i06.    Marble  idoU  from  tbe  eiratuui  vt  tbc  tliird,  tlic  burnt  city.    (Actual  aiae.) 
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No.  210. 


Mo.  209. 


No.  2L1. 


Nos.  209-211 .    Marble  Idola  from  the  stratum  of  the  tbird,  the  bamt  d^    (Actoal  size.) 


are  only  two — Nos.  204  and  205 — on  which  the  owl-face  is  engraved ;  on 
the  latter  the  hair  and  the  girdle  are  also  distinctly  marked.  On  five 
others  the  owl-face  is  indicated  with  black  colour,  which  I  take  to  be 
black  clay,  viz.  Nos.  206-210;  on  the  two  first  of  these,  besides  the  owl- 
lace,  the  hair  is  delineated.  Professor  Virchow  suggests  that  the  black 
colour  with  which  the  owl-face  is  indicated  may  be  soot.  On  another 
one,  No.  211,  instead  of  the  face,  there  is  an  incised  circle. 

Nos.  212-220  are  nine  flat  idols  of  marble,  on  eight  of  which  the  owl's 
head  is  incisei  On  Nos.  212  and  213  the  girdle  is  indicated  by  a  single 
stroke ;  on  No.  214,  by  seven  strokes ;  on  No.  215,  by  two  lines  and  five 
points;  on  No.  216,  again,  by  three  strokes;  and  on  No.  218,  by  one 
stroke.     Very  remarkable  are  the  ten  points  below  the  hair  on  the  fore- 
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head  of  the  idol  No.  214;  are  they  meant  to  indicate  a  frontlet?  On 
No.  215  we  see  a  point  on  the  forehead.  On  No.  220,  the  eyes  seem 
to  be  indicated  by  two  concentric  circles,  and  the  beak  by  a  third.     Buder 


No.  313. 


No.  313. 


No.  314. 


No.  317. 


No.  316. 


No.  339. 


Nob.  310-330.    Rude  Idols  of  Marble.    (About  half  actual  sixc.) 

than  all  the  rest  is  the  idol  No.  218,  on  which  eyes  and  nose  are  indicated 
by  points  close  to  one  another,  that  indicating  the  nose  being  above  the 
eyes ;  breasts  are  also  indicated  on  this  idol  with  points. 

Under  Nos.  221,  222,  223  I  represent  three  flat  idols  of  bone. 


No.  331. 


No.  333. 


No.  333. 


No6.  331-333.     Idola  of  Bone.    (7  : 3  actual  »iie.    I)ci4h,  36  to  32  ft.) 
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Nos.  224,  225.    Bemtfk&ble  object  of  Diorite,  perhaps  an  Idol.   (Nearly  2 ;  3  actual  size. 

Nos.  224y  225  are  the  front  and  back  views 
of  a  yery  curious,  heavy  object  of  diorite, 
haying  in  the  centre  a  groove;  it  has  five 
globular  projections,  around  one  of  which  are 
four  incised  lines.  Can  this  be  an  idol,  and 
can  the  incised  lines  be  intended  to  indicate 
necklaces  ? 

I  now  pass  to  the  description  of  the  very 
remarkable  figure  No.  226,  which  is  of  lead, 
and  was  found  in  the  burnt  city  at  a  depth 
of  23  ft.  Professor  Chandler  Roberts,  who, 
at  my  request,  cut  a  minute  fragment  from 
the  base  of  this  figure  to  analyse  it,  kindly 
gave  me  the  following  note  on  the  subject : — 
"The  minute  fragment  of  metal  (weighing 
0-0352  gramme)  proved,  on  analysis,  to  be 
lead.  It  was  submitted  to  cupellation,  but  no 
trace  of  silver  could  be  detected  by  the  micro- 
scope. The  amount  of  metal  examined  was, 
however,  too  small  to  render  the  detection  of 
silver  probable." 

To  what  lucky  accident  the  preservation 
of  this  lead  figure  is  due,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
tell.  The  eyes  and  nose  are  very  well  pro- 
portioned ;  the  mouth  is  rather  too  far  below 
the  nose;  the  chin  also  is  too  broad.  The 
hair  is  well  indicated  on  the  head,  on  either 
side  of  which  long  goat-horns  are  represented ; 
the  right  one  is  broken  oflf  in  the  middle. 
Around  the  neck  we  see  five  necklaces.  The 
shoulders  have  a  rectangular  shape,  like  those 
of  the  Mycenean  hunters  or  warriors.^  The 
two  hands  touch  the  breasts,  probably  as  a 
symbol  of  the  generative  power.      The  navel 


Depth,  23  a.) 


No.  226. 


Idul  of  I^ead.    i  Tluuble  iixe. 
Tepib,  23fl.) 


'  See  my  Mycenae,  No.  140,  p.  81  ;  Nos.  334,  33r>,  p.  223. 
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also  is  well  indicated.  The  ralva  is  represented  by  a  large  triangle,  in 
the  upper  side  of  which  we  see  three  globular  dots ;  we  also  see  two  lines 
of  dots  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  vulva.  The  most  curious  ornament 
of  the  figure  is  a  p^,  which  we  see  in  the  middle  of  the  vulva.  I  shall 
revert  to  this  important  sign  in  the  subsequent  pages.  The  feet  are 
closely  joined,  but  they  are  indicated  by  two  dots  for  the  knees  and  two 
small  grooves  at  the  lower  extremity. 

This  figure  is  probably  meant  to  represent  an  Aphrodite,  which  would 
explain  the  goat's  horns.  The  ram  and  the  he-goat  were  sacred  to  this 
goddess,  as  is  well  known  from  the  Aphrodite  of  Scopas  at  Elis,  and  from 
the  *A(l>poBlTrj  iiTLTpcuyia  at  Athens.®  Mr.  Newton  has  pointed  out  a  figure 
from  Cyprus,  representing  a  woman  with  a  ram's  head,  probably  an 
Aphrodite;^  also  in  Di  Cesnolas  Cyprus^^  a  woman  is  represented  with 
two  ram's  horns,  touching  her  breasts  with  the  hands:  but  this  is  the 
first  time  the  goddess^^has  been  found  with  two  he-goat's  horns.  So  far 
as  we  know,  the  only  figfares  to  which  the  idol  before  us  has  any  resem- 
blance are  the  female  figures  of  white  marble  found  in  tombs  in  Attica 
and  in  the  Cyclades.  Six  .of  them,  which  are  here  (at  Athens)  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Bap^axeiov,  were  kindly  shown  to  me  by  its  keeper,  my 
friend  M.  Athanasios  Koumanoudes.  They  represent  a  naked  woman,  with 
her  arms  crossed  on  the  stomach  below  the  breasts ;  the  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth  are  indicated  as  on  our  lead  idol ;  the  vulva  is  represented  on  the 
six  iSgures  by  a  large  triangle;  the  feet  are  separated.  Four  similar 
figures  of  white  marble,  found  in  ancient  tombs  at  Trymalia  on  Naxos, 
to  which  my  friend  Professor  Ulrich  Kohler  (Director  of  the  Imperial 
German  Archseological  Institute  at  Athens)  kindly  called  my  attention, 
are  represented  on  Plate  v.  in  Dr.  Karl  G.  Fiedlers  Beise  durch  alU 
Theile  des  Konigrdchs  Grieehenland ;  Leipzig,  1841.  On  two  of  these 
figures  the  face  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  not  even  the  nose  b  indicated ; 
on  the  other  two  the  nose  only  is  represented.  All  these  four  figures 
have  separated  feet.  The  triangular  vulva  is  not  indicated,  but  pro- 
bably only  because  it  had  not  been  noticed  by  Fiedler,  for  it  exists  on 
all  similar  white  marble  figures  found  in  the  Cyclades,  and  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.  M.  Fr.  Lenormant  writes"  of  these  figures  as 
follows : — "  In  the  most  ancient  sepulchres  in  the  Cyclades,  in  company 
with  stone  arms  (principally  arrow-heads  of  obsidian  from  Milo),  and 
with  polished  pottery  without  paintings,  there  are  found  statuettes  of 
Parian  marble,  all  of  which  represent  a  naked  woman,  with  her  arms 
crossed  on  the  breast.  They  are  the  shapeless  work  of  a  more  than  bar- 
barous art ;  but,  in  spite  of  their  rude  workmanship,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognize  in  them  an  imitation  of  the  figures  of  the  Asiatic  Venus,  in 
the  same  attitude  as  that  in  which  they  are  found  in  such  large  numbers 


*  Plutarch.  T/teseus,  18 :  Atytrat  8^  ahr^  rhi^  *  F.  Lenormant,  Lea  AntiqmtA  de  la  I\roade, 

/ihy  iy  AcA^ts  &i/cAc<v  CciJv,  'AippoSlrny  KoBti-  p.  23. 

yt/jt^va  %oi€7<rdai  Koi   vapcuca\uy    avy4fi'iropov.  ^^  Plate  vi.,  in  the  second  row  of  figures  to 

B^oyri  8^  irphs  Oa\dfr<rp  r^y  atya  o3(ray,  abro"  the  right. 

/M^Ttff  Tpdyoy  y€y4<rdcu  •  Bih  Kcd  Ka\€7<rBat  r^y  "  Les  Antiquites  de  la  Troade ;  Paris,  1876,  jw 

Bthv  *EiFtrpayiay.  46. 
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from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  the  Island  of  Cypms,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Chaldeo-Assyrian,  Aramaean,  and  Phoenician  world. 
Their  prototype  is  the  Babylonian  Zarpanit  or  Zirbanit,  so  frequently 
represented  on  the  cylinders  and  by  terra-cotta  idols,  the  fabrication  of 
which  begins  in  the  most  primitive  time  of  Chaldea  and  continues  among 
the  Assyrians.  The  statuettes  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  form  of  a  naked 
woman  appear,  therefore,  to  be  the  rude  copies  made  by  the  natives,  at 
the  dawn  of  their  civilization,  from  the  images  of  the  Asiatic  goddess, 
which  had  been  brought  by  Phoenician  merchants." 

This  appears  to  be  perfectly  correct,  because  the  three  or  four  Baby- 
Ionian  Aphrodite-idols  of  terra-cotta  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Bapfidxeiov  at  Athens  show  a  far  more  advanced  art :  on  these,  as  on 
the  Trojan  lead-idol,  the  goddess  touches  both  breasts  with  her  hands ; 
the  vulva  is  indicated  by  the  usual  triangle,  but  this  latter  is  oitoamented 
with  five  horizontal  strokes  and  with  a  large  number  of  very  small 
circles,  which  are  no  doubt  meant  to  indicate  gold  ornaments. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  terra-cotta  vases  of  this  Third,  the  burnt.  City : 
the  lustrous-red  vase.  No.  227,  gives  the  most  usual  type  of  the  hand-made 
owl-headed  -vases.  They  have  an  owl-head  modelled  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck,  which  is  the  head  of  the  vase  itself;  on  the  sides  of  the  head 
are  two  projecting  ears ;  the  face  is  composed  of  a  double  arch  representing 
eyebrows ;  below  each  arch  is  a  hemispherical  eye,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  face  a  prominent  owl's  beak.  The  breasts  are  protruding  and  con- 
spicuous, and  the  vulva^  is  represented  by  a  large  circle  in  relief.  On 
some  owl-vases  this  protruding  circle  is  ornamented  with  an  incised  cross 
(see  e.g.  No.  986  and  No.  991,  pp.  521  and  523),  which  can  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  its  character.  Very  curious  are  the  upright  projections  on  the  sides, 
which  in  the  large  vases  are  concave  on  the  inside  and  very  long,  and 
have  such  sharp  edges  that  they  can  never  have  served  as  handles ; 
besides,  they  are  found  very  frequently  even  on  those  owl-vases  which 
have  large  handles  of  the  regular  form.  I  ask  if  these  long  concave 
projections  may  not  perhaps  be  meant  to  represent  wings,  and  if,  in  that 
case,  the  small  upright  projections  which  we  see  on  the  sides  of  No.  227 
can  represent  anything  else  ?  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
these  upright  projections  are  never  in  any  case  perforated ;  further  that, 
at  variance  with  all  other  Trojan  vases,  these  owl-headed  vases  have  never 
in  any  case  the  system  of  tubes  for  suspension. 

No.  228  is  the  upper  part  of  a  hand-made,  lustrous-red  owl-headed 
vase,  which  appears  to  have  been  almost  of  an  identical  shape  with 
No.  987  (p.  521).  The  mouth  of  these  vases  is  in  the  form  of  a  cup  with 
two  projections  on  the  sides. 

No.  229  represents  another  hand-made  lustrous  dark-brown  owl-headed 
vase  with  a  cover;  it  has  two  handles;  the  vulva  is  here  represented 
between  the  breasts  in  the  middle  of  the  body. 

'  ]f.  Bamouf  wriUs  to  me:  ''1  hare  always  ter  of  the  umbilical  cord  is  very  important  in 
been  of  opinion,  and  I  stiU  believe,  that  this  the  ancient  theory  as  a  life-transmitting  channel, 
circle  io  relief  Indicates  the  narel;  the  charac-       See  VMa,  i.  164,  34  and  35.'* 
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No.  228.    Upper  part  of  a  Va**  «  Ub 
owl's  bead.   (1:3  actaal  aixe.    Drpth,  31  n.) 


No.  227.    Tctra-cotta  Vaae  with  owl's  brad. 
(1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  alK)Ut  28  ft.) 


No.  229.    Tcrra-cotta  Vase,  with  the  characteristics  of  a  woman  aiulowrB  head. 
(1 : 3  actual  size.    Depth.  32  ft.) 


No.  230  is  the  fragment  of  a  vase  with  an  incised  ornamentation 
representing  a  flower,  probably  a  rose. 

No.  231  represents  one  of  the  numerous  hand-made  Trojan  vases,  wiih 
female  characteristics  and  a  plain  neck,  to  which  belongs  a  cover  with 
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an  owl's  face,  Bimilar  to  that  which  we  see  here.     The  vase  before  us  is 
of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  has  on  each  side  an  upright  projection, 


Na  230.    Fragment  of  a  Vase. 
(Half  actual  size.    I>eptb,  26  ft.) 


No.  231.  Vaoe  with  the  characteristics  of  a 
woman,  and  Cover  with  owl's  head. 
(The  Vase  was  found  in  13,  the  Cover  in 
26  ft.  depth.    1 : 3  actual  sixe.) 


from  which  issues  on  either  side  a  spiral  ornamentation  in  relief. 
The  cover  is  also  hand-made,  of  a  lustrous-yellow  colour,  and  has 
a  handle  of  the  usual  crest-shaped  form.^  Professor  Sayce  observes 
to  me  that  the  ornaments  below  the  breasts  of  this  vase  resemble 
the  liiui  carried  by  Hittite  figures  at  Boghaz  Kioi  (near  the  Halys) 
and  elsewhere. 

No.  232  represents  the  interesting  hand-made  black  owl-faced  vase,  in 
which  quite  a  treasure  of  gold  ornaments  was  found.  I  shall  pass  these 
in  review  in  discussing  the  metals  of  the  burnt  city.  The  wing-like 
upright  projections  of  this  vase  were  broken  off;  the  female  breasts  are 
peculiarly  large,  and  unusually  wide  apart ;  the  vulva  is  represented  by 
a  projection  with  a  cavity.  In  fabric  and  colour  this  vase  resembles  a  so- 
called  "  Gesichtsurne  "  found  in  a  tomb  at  Golencin,  near  Posen.''  The 
difference  is  that  on  the  Golencin  urn  the  eyes  are  not  protruding,  as  on 
our  Trojan  vase,  and  that  each  of  its  two  ear-like  projections  has  three 
perforations  for  suspending  ornaments  in  them.  There  is  this  further 
difference,  that  the  Golencin  urn  has  neither  female  breasts,  nor  vulva, 
nor  wing-like  projections  on  the  sides.  Besides,  its  bottom  is  flat,  whilst 
that  of  our  Trojan  owl-vase  is  convex. 


'  Tliis  owl-headed  coyer  belongs  to  the  third 
or  bomt  ciir ;  but  not  so  the  rase,  which  was 
ftmnd  in  the  ruins  of  the  fourth  city.  But  1 
Rpresent  it  here,  aa  it  is  the  only  one  on  which 
the  cover  fits. 

'  Sw  P.  L  W.  Schwartz,  //.  Nachtrag  zu  den 
**  MatcrioUien  ztw  prachisU/nachen  Kartographie 


der  Provinz  Posen;**  Posen,  1880,  PI.  i.  No.  4. 
This  most  able  dissertation  having  been  sent 
to  me  by  its  author  (Professor  Dr.  F.  L.  W. 
Schwartz,  director  of  the  Royal  Fried r.-Wil- 
helms-Gymnasium  in  Posen),  1  herewith  most 
gratefully  acknowledge  his  kind  attention. 
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No.  232.    Terra-cotta  Vase,  with  owl'g  bead,  in  which  were  found  a 
great  many  gold  oraaments.    (1 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  30  ft.) 

The  vase  No.  233  is  decorated  on  either  side  with  a  curved  ornament 
in  the  form  of  the  Cypriote  character  for  Tco,  or  of  a  character  which  is 
found  in  the  alphabets  of  Garia  and  Pamphylia,  as  well  as  in  Hittite 
inscriptions :  it  has  two  handles.  The  head  was  found  separate,  and  does 
not  belong  to  this  particular  vase.     I  only  put  it  here  in  order  to  save  it. 


No.  233.  Terra -cotU  Vaae.  (1:5  actual  size.  Depth, 
26  ft)  The  ornament  on  the  body  of  the  vase  re- 
sembles a  charact4'r  found  In  the  alphabets  of  Carta  and 
Pamphylia,  and  in  the  Hittite  inscriptions,  as  well  as 
one  form  of  the  character  go  or  ho  \n  the  Cypriote 
syllabary. 


No.  231.     Vase  with  owl's  face.     (1 :4  actual  sitt. 
Depth,  about  26  ft.) 
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No.  234  represents  another  hand-made  vase,  like  No.  227,  but  it  has 
been  bo  much  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  recognize  its  original  colour. 


Ko.  335.    YaM  with  owl's  Uot^  fouod  In  the  Royal  Hooae. 
(1 : 8  actual  aiie.    Depth.  38  A.) 


No,  23S.     Vase  Cuirer  witb  \j\\Vii  {aOi^l 
(About  half  actual  size.    Depth,  37  ft.; 


No.  235  represents  probably  the  most  remarkable  hand-made  owl- 
headed  vase  I  ever  found  at  Hissarlik.  I  discovered  it  at  a  depth  of 
8^  metres,  or  28  ft.,  on  the  ground-floor  in  the  royal  house  of  the  third 
or  burnt  city ;  it  is  of  a  lustrous-brown  colour,  and  25  in.  high.  In 
spite  of  the  intense  heat  to  which  it  had  been  exposed  in  the  conflagration, 
it  is  not  thoroughly  baked.  It  has  two  breasts  and  two  handles :  a  very 
pretty  necklace  is  represented  around  the  neck  by  a  series  of  grooves  and 
projecting  circles.  The  beauty  of  this  vase  is  enhanced  by  the  scarf 
which  we  see  in  relief  across  its  body. 

No.  236  represents  another  of  those  pretty  lustrous  dark-yellow  vase- 
covers  with  owl-faces,  of  which  we  showed  one  under  No.  231.  The  cover 
before  us  was  found  in  a  large  red  urn  at  a  depth  of  27  ft.,  on  the 
great  wall  close  to  the  gate :  hence  its  good  preservation. 

No.  237   represents  one  more  vase-cover,  with  an  owl's  head  modelled 


No.aj7.    Vfcic  Cover  with  owl's  lac.',    (l :  5  actuaUi^'.    Depth,  2:i  ft.) 
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on  it,  belonging  to  the  same  class  of  vases,  with  a  smooth  neck  like 
Nos.  231  and  240,  haying  the  characteristics  of  a  woman,  and  nsually  two 
wings. 

I  further  call  the  reader's  very  particular  attention  to  the  terra-cotta 
ball,  No.  1997,*  on  which  we  see  in  the  middle  an  owl's  face  in  mono- 
gram ;  to  its  right  a  wheel,  which  may  mean  the  sun ;  to  its  left,  three 
concentric  circles,  which  may  represent  the  moon,  and  below  a  small 
circle,  perhaps  intended  to  represent  the  morning  star.  All  these  repre- 
sentations can  be  best  distinguished  in  the  developed  pattern  (No.  1998). 
On  the  back  the  female  hair  is  indicated  by  deep  scratchings.  As  the 
hair  cannot  be  distinguished  in  the  engraving,  I  strongly  advise  the 
reader  to  see  the  ball  itself  in  my  collection  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.*  This  owl's  face,  between  the  sun  and  moon  and  morning  star, 
proves  better,  I  think,  than  all  the  vases  and  idols,  that  the  owl's  head 
is  the  symbol  of  the  Ilian  Athene. 

I  have  still  to  represent  here,  under  Nos.  238,  239,  a  curious  hand- 
made vessel  of  terra-cotta,  which  was  found  at  a  depth  of  30  ft.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  baked  in  the  conflagration.  It  has  a  distinctly  indicated 
owl's   face,   below  which   are   three  horizontal  strokes,  probably   meant 


Nus.  23S,  239.    Front  and  back  View  of  a  curious  Vessel,  with  owl's  face.    (Half  actual  sixc.    Depth,  30  ft.) 

to  represent  necklaces.  Below  the  latter,  the  front  part  of  the  body  is 
covered  by  a  long  shield,  and  on  the  back  the  long  female  hair  hangs 
down,  like  that  of  the  Caryatides  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  On  each 
side  is  a  separate  vessel,  which  does  not  communicate  with  that  of  the 
main  body.  Very  characteristic  are  the  nine  rows  of  points  on  the  shield, 
which,  like  those  which  we  see  on  the  coats  of  mail  and  the  casques  of  the 
six  warriors  painted  on  a  Mycenean  vase,®  are  no  doubt  meant  to  indicate 
the  splendour  of  brass.  This  vessel  is  unique ;  no  second  one  has  been 
found  like  it. 


*  On  the  last  of  the  lithographed  plates  at  the 
end  of  the  volume. 

*  M.  Boruouf  writes  to  me:  "This  ball  (No. 
1997)  gives  probably  the  explanation  of  a  great 
part  of  the  Trojan  symbolism,  because  it  ib  most 


evident  that  the  female  in  the  centre  represents 
here  the  dawn.  The  signs  on  the  whorb  are 
nearly  all  astronomical." 

•  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  133,  No.  213. 
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No.  240  is  a  lustrous  dark-red  hand-made  vase,  with  two  large  breasts 
and  a  large  projecting  vulva*    Besides  two  handles,  it  has  two  upright 


Ko.  310.    Jjuge  Vase,  with  the  cbaracterii»tic8  of  a  woman.    (About  1 : 5  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft) 


wing-like  projections,  from  each  of  which  issues  on  either  side  a  spiral 
ornament  in  relief,  resembling,  as  Professor  Sayce  observes,  the  lituus 
or  crooked  staff  carried  by  certain  figures  in  the  Hittite  sculptures  of 
Boghaz  Kioi  or  Pteria  and  elsewhere.  I  remind  the  reader  that  the  owl- 
faced,  cap-like  covers,  such  as  No.  236,  belong  to  this  sort  of  vase. 

No.  241  is  a  hand-made  light-brown  vase,  with  two  breasts  on  each 
side  and  two  projections ;  it  is  ornamented  with  grooves  and  incised  lines. 


NflL  241. 


Terra-colu  Vase,  with  indMd  ornamentatioa 
and  ftffnale  breasta  on  either  aide. 
(1 : 3  Ktaal  else.    Depth,  32  ft) 


No.  242.    Tcrra-cotta  Vase,  with  two  projections  in  the 
rorm  of  birds'  hrads  at  the  rim. 
(1 : 3  actual  siie.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  242  is  also  a  hand-made  vasp,  with  two  perforated  projections  in 
the  form  of  birds'  beaks  at  the  rim. 

It  is  now  time  to  explain  the  curious  signs  p^  and  j-pj,  which  we  have 
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seen  on  the  vulva  of  the  lead  idol  No.  226,  and  which  occurs  many 
hundreds  of  times  on  the  whorls  and  other  objects  of  this  third  or 
burnt  city,  and  of  the  two  following  pre-historic  cities  (see,  for  instance, 
Nos.  1855,  1858,  1859,  1870,  1873,  1874,  1894,  1919,  1947,  1949,  1982, 
1988,  1989,  1991,  1999).  This  sign  was  evidently  brought  to  Hissarlik 
by  the  people  of  the  Third  City,  for  it  never  occurs  on  objects  from  the 
first  or  second  city.  I  find  it  in  £mile  Bumouf  s  Sanskrit  Lexicon  under 
the  denomination  "  svastika,"  and  with  the  signification  eiJ  eoTt,  or  as  the 
sign  of  good  wishes. 

My  honoured  friend  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  Professor  Max  Muller, 
of  Oxford,  wrote  to  me  some  time  ago :  "  Sv-asti-ka  is  derived  from  su, 
*  well,'  and  as,  '  to  be,'  and  would  be  in  Greek  eifeartto].    It  is  always 

directed  towards  the  right,  LJ^  j  the  other,  directed  towards  the  left,  pt*, 
is  called  Sauvastika.'*  He  afterwards  kindly  sent  me  the  following  most 
valuable  and  highly  interesting  dissertation  on  the  subject : — 

"  I  do  not  like  the  use  of  the  word  Svaatika  outside  of  India.  It  is  a 
word  of  Indian  origin,  and  has  its  history  and  definite  meaning  in  India. 
I  know  the  temptation  is  great  to  transfer  names,  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  to  similar  objects  that  come  before  us  in  the  course  of  our 
researches.  But  it  is  a  temptation  which  the  true  student  ought  to  resist, 
except,  it  may  be,  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  The  mischief  arising  from 
the  promiscuous  use  of  technical  terms  is  very  great.  Travellers,  when- 
ever they  meet  with  two  or  three  upright  stones  and  a  capstone  above, 
talk  of  Cromlechs ;  and  if  they  meet  with  a  holed  stone,  it  is  a  Dolmen. 
But  Cromlech  and  Dolmen  are  Celtic  words  {crom,  'bent,'  leh^  'slab;'  to/7, 
*hole,'  men,  'stone'),'  and  they  have  a  definite  meaning  among  Celtic 
antiquarians,  and,  strictly  speaking,  cromlech  and  dolmen  imply  the 
workmanship  of  Celts.  After  travellers  have  written  for  some  time  of 
Cromlechs  and  Dolmens  in  India,  Africa,  and  Australia,  an  impression 
spreads  that  all  these  monuments  are  real  Celtic  monuments;  and  the 
next  step  is  that  we  hear  of  Celts  as  the  first  inhabitants  and  builders  in 
countries  where  Celts  have  never  set  foot. 

"  Another  objection  to  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  word  SvasiiJca  is, 
that  svastika  in  Sanskrit  does  not  mean  the  cross  with  crampons,  crux 
ansata,  in  general,  but  only  the  cross  with  the  crampons  pointing  to  the 
right,  Lf^ ;  while  the  cross  with  the  crampons  pointing  to  the  left,  ft!, 
is  called  Sauvastika. 

"  The  occurrence  of  such  crosses  in  different  parts  of  the  world  may 
or  may  not  point  to  a  common  origin.  But  if  they  are  once  called 
Svastika,  the  vtUffus  profanum  will  at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  all  come  from  India,  and  it  will  take  some  time  to  weed  out  such  a 
prejudice. 

"  Very  little  is  known  of  Indian  art  before  the  third  century  b.c.,  the 
period  when  the  Buddhist  sovereigns  began  their  public  buildings.  The 
name  Svastika,  however,  can  be  traced  a  little  further  back.     It  occurs,  as 

^  Max  Miiller,  Chips  from  a  Qerman  Workahop,  vol.  Hi.  p.  283. 
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the  name  of  a  particular  sign,  in  the  old  grammar  of  Pamni,  about  a 
century  earlier.  Certain  compounds  are  mentioned  there,  in  which  the  last 
word  is  kama,  *  ear.'  Cattle,  it  would  seem,  were  marked  on  their  ears 
with  signs  indicating  their  owners.  The  custom  prevailed  even  during 
the  Vedic  times,  for  in  the  Eig-veda  (x.  62,  7)  we  meet  with  ashtakamiy 
as  applied  to  cows  marked  with  the  figure  8,  whatever  that  figure  may 
then  have  been,  probably  not  more  than  eight  lines,  or  two  crosses.  In 
later  Sanskrit  athtakarna  is  a  name  of  Brahman,  who  had  eight  ears, 
because  he  had  four  faces  (Katurmukha).  The  same  custom  of  marking 
cattle  is  alluded  to  in  the  Atharva-veda  (xii.  4,  6),  and  it  is  more  fully 
described  in  the  Sankhayana-gnhya-sutras  (iii.  10,  ed.  Oldenberg,  p.  77), 
and  the  Gobhila-gnhya-s^tras  (iii.  6.  5).  Here  an  instrument  made  of 
copper  (audumbaro  '(mh)  is  recommended  for  marking  cattle. 

"One  of  the  signs  for  marking  cattle  was  the  Svastika^  and  what 
Panini  teaches  in  his  grammar  is  that,  when  the  compound  is  formed, 
tvatHka-kania,  i.e.  '  having  the  ear  marked  with  a  Svastika,'  the  final  a 
of  Svastika  is  not  to  be  lengthened,  while  it  is  lengthened  in  other  com- 
pounds, such  as  Datra-kamay  i.e.  '  having  the  ear  marked  with  the  sign 
of  a  sickle.' 

"Originally  svastika  may  have  been  intended  for  no  more  than  two 
lines  crossing  each  other,  or  a  cross.  Thus  we  find  it  used  in  later  times 
also  with  reference  to  a  woman  covering  her  breasts  with  crossed  arms, 
Balardm.  75,16,  svahastasvastikorstani,  and  likewise  with  reference  to 
persons  sitting  cross-legged. 

"  Etymologically,  svastika  is  derived  from  svasti,  and  svanti  from  su, 
*  well,'  and  og, '  to  be.'  Svasti  occurs  frequently  in  the  Veda,  both  as  a  noun 
in  the  sense  of  happiness,  and  as  an  adverb  in  the  sense  of  *  well,'  or '  hail !' 
It  corresponds  to  the  Greek  evearw.  The  derivative  svasti-ka  is  of  later 
date,  and  it  always  means  an  auspicious  sign,  such  as  are  found  most 
frequently  among  Buddhists  and  Jainas.  It  occurs  often  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Buddhist  inscriptions,  on  Buddhist  coins, 
and  in  Buddhist  manuscripts.  Historically  the 
fvadika  is  first  attested  on  a  coin  of  Krananda, 
supposing  Erananda  to  be  the  same  king  as  Xan- 
drames,  the  predecessor  of  Sandrokyptos,  whose 
reign  came  to  an  end  in  315  b.o.  (See  Thomas, 
On  the  Identity  of  Xandrames  and  Krananda,)  The 
palseograpliic  evidence,  however,  seems  rather  against 
BO  early  a  date.  In  the  foot-prints  of  Buddha  the  '  no.  24i. 
Buddhists  recognize  no  less  than  sixty-five  auspi-  The  Nandyavarta. 

cious  signs,  the  first  of  them  being  the  Svastika.^  The  fourth  is  the 
Sauvadikay  ^ ;  the  third,  the  Nandyavarta  (No.  243),  a  mere  develop- 
ment of  the  Svadika. 

"Among  the  Jainas  the  Svastika  was  the  sign  of  their  7th  Jina, 
Supamva.^ 


.X ^ 

(^ 

3 

[H 

/ 

\          \' 

•  See  Eajjfene  Burnouf,  Loiim  de  la  bonne  Loij  p.  625. 

•  Colebrooke,  Misocllaneous  EssaySy  ii.  p.  188. 
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^'  In  the  later  Sanskrit  literature  Svastika  retains  the  meaning  of  an 
auspicious  mark,  and  thus  we  see  in  the  Bamayawa  (ed.  Gorresio,  ii.  p.  348) 
that  Bharata  selects  a  ship  marked  with  the  sign  of  Svastiha, 

''  Varahamihira  in  the  Br/hat-samhita  (med.  saec.  vi.  p.  Ch.)  mentionB 
certain  buildings,  called  Svastika  and  Nandyavarta  (53.  34,  seq.),  but  their 
outline  does  not  correspond  very  exactly  with  the  forms  of  these  signs. 
Some  Sthdpas,  howeyer,  are  said  to  have  been  built  on  the  plan  of  a 
svastika, 

*^  That  signs  identically  the  same  as  the  Svastika  and  the  Sauvaaiika 
occur  elsewhere,  in  China,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Etruria,  and  among  the 
Teutonic  nations,  is  perfectly  true.  Comparative  archaeology  may  point 
out  this  fact,  but  there  it  must  rest  for  the  present.  Identity  of  form 
does  as  little  prove  identity  of  origin  in  archaeology  as  identity  of  sound 
proves  identity  of  origin  in  etymology.  Comparative  studies  are  very 
useful,  so  long  as  they  do  not  neglect  the  old  rule.  Divide  et  impera. 
Distinguish,  and  you  will  be  master  of  your  subject ! 

"  Quite  another  question  is.  Why  the  sign  [-pj  should  have  had  an 
auspicious  meaning,  and  why  in  Sanskrit  it  should  have  been  called 
Svastika,  The  similarity  between  the  group  of  letters  sv  in  the  ancient 
Indian  alphabet  and  the  sign  of  Svastika  is  not  very  striking,  and  seems 
purely  accidental.  A  remark  of  yours  in  your  book  on  Troy  (p.  38),  where 
you  speak  of  the  Svastika  as  a  wheel  in  motion,  the  direction  of  the  motion 
being  indicated  by  the  crampons,  contains  a  very  useful  hint,  which  has 
been  confirmed  by  some  important  observations  of  Mr.  Thomas,  our  distin- 
guished Oriental  numismatist.  He  has  clearly  proved  that  on  some  of  the 
Andhra  coins,  and  likewise  on  some  punched  gold  coins,  depicted  in  Sir 
W.  Elliot's  Plate  ix.  Madras  Journ.  Lit.  and  Science,  vol.  iii.,  the  place  of 
the  more  definite  figure  of  the  sun  is  often  taken  by  the  Svastika,  and  that 
the  Svastika  has  been  inserted  within  the  rings  or  normal  circles  repre- 
senting the  four  suns  of  the  Ujjain  pattern  on  coins.  He  has  also  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  long  list  of  the  recognized  devices  of  the 
twenty-four  Jaina  Tirthankaras  the  sun  is  absent ;  but  that  while  the 
8th  Tirthankara  has  the  sign  of  the  half-moon,  the  7th  Tirthankara  is 
marked  with  the  Svastika,  i.e.  the  sun. 

"  Here  then,  I  think,  we  have  very  clear  indications  that  the  Svastika, 
with  the  hands  pointing  in  the  right  direction,  was  originally  a  symbol  of 
the  sun,  perhaps  of  the  vernal  sun  as  opposed  to  the  autumnal  sun,  the 
Sauvastika,  and  therefore  a  natural  symbol  of  light,  life,  health,  and 
wealth.  That  in  ancient  mythology  the  sun  was  frequently  represented 
as  a  wheel  is  well  known.  Grimm  identifies  the  Old  Norse  hjol  or  hvel, 
the  A.-S.  hveohl,  English  *  wheel,'  with  fcvK\o<;,  Sk.  Kakra,  *  wheel ; '  and 
derives  jol,  *  yule-tide,'  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  from  hjol,  *  the 
(solar)  wheel,' 

"  But  while  from  these  indications  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that 
among  the  Aryan  nations  the  Svastika  may  have  been  an  old  emblem  of 
the  sun,  there  are  other  indications  to  show  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  the  same  or  a  very  similar  emblem  was  used  to  indicate  the  earth. 
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Mr.  Beal,  in  the  same  number  of  the  Indian  Antiquary  which  contains 
Mr.  Thomas's  remarks  on  the  Svastika  (March,  1880),  has  shown  that 
in  Chinese  ^  is  the  symbol  for  an  enclosed  space  of  earth,  and  that  the 
simple  cross  (-^)  occurs  as  a  sign  for  earth  in  certain  ideographic  groups. 
Here  the  cross  was  probably  intended  to  indicate  the  four  quarters,  N.  8. 
E.  W. ;  or,  it  may  be,  more  gene- 
rally, extension  in  length  and 
breadth.  That  the  cross  is  used 
as  a  sign  for  ^four*  in  the  Bactro- 
Pali  inscriptions,^®  is  well  known; 
but  the  fact  that  the  same  sign  has 
the  same  power  elsewhere,  as  for 
instance  in  the  Hieratic  numerals, 
does  not  prove  by  any  means  that 
the  one  figure  was  derived  from 
the  other.  We  forget  too  easily 
that  what  was  possible  in  one  place 
was  possible  also  in  other  places; 
and  the  more  we  extend  our  re- 
searches, the  more  we  shall  learn 
that  the  chapter  of  accidents  is 
larger  than  we  imagine." 

The  cut  No.  244,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  honoured  friend 
Mr.  James  Fergusson,  represents  the  foot-print  of  Buddha,  as  carved  on 
the  Amaravati  Tope,  near  the  river  Kistna. 

Nos.  245,  246  represent  the  opposite  hemispheres  of  a  terra-cotta  ball, 
which  is  divided  by  fourteen  incised  circular  lines  into  fifteen  zones,  of 


No.  244.    The  Foot-print  of  Buddha. 
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No.  247.     Fragment  of 

N<i8^  24ft,  146.    Tem-cotta  Ball,  repreaenting  apparently  the  climates  of  the  globe.  Pottery,  with  the  Svat- 

( Actual  aiie.    Dept^  26  fL)  Wetu  (Half  actual  size.) 

which  two  are  ornamented  with  points,  and  the  middle  zone,  which  is  the 
largest  of  all,  with  p|-J  and  Ul,  Professor  Sayce  remarks  that  "  the 
central  ornament  f^|  is  the  Cypriote  character  H" 

No.  247  is  the  fragment  of  a  lustrous-black  vase  with  a  L^j  in  the 


*•  Max  Miiller,  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop^  vol.  ii.  p.  298. 
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middle  of  three  concentric  rectangles :  the  LJ^  as  well  as  all  the  other 
lines,  are  incised  and  filled  with  white  chalk  in  order  to  strike  the  eye.^ 

The  Lpi  and  pfJ  are  extraordinarily  frequent  on  the  Trojan  terra- 
cotta balls,  as  well  as  on  the  whorls,  immense  numbers  of  which  are 
ornamented  with  them  (see  Nos.  1826,  1838,  1849,  1850,  1855,  1861, 
1864,  1865,  1866,  1868,  1871,  1872,  1873,  1874,  1876,  1878,  1879, 
1894,  1905,  1911,  1919,  1947,  1949,  1954,  1982,  1983,  1987,  1988, 
1989,  1990,  1991,  1999), 

On  the  whorls  Nos.  1872  and  1911  we  see  the  LJ^  and  py,  together 
with  linear  representations  of  burning  altars ;  on  Nos.  1879,  1919,  1947, 
1949,  1991,  along  with  the  zigzags,  which  we  see  also  in  the  hands  of 
the  two  Phoenician  gods  represented  on  a  lentoid  gem  found  near 
Mycenae,^  and  which  are  generally  believed  to  form  the  bymbolic  sign 
for  lightning.  The  representation  of  the  burning  altar  has  also  been 
found  incised  on  the  bottom  of  a  vase  in  the  excavations  made  by  Miss 
Sofie  von  Torma  in  the  valleys  of  Maros  and  Cserna  in  Transylvania 
(Siebenburgen).^  The  U^  or  py  also  occurs  very  frequently  on  the 
Trojan  whorls  in  conjunction  with  rude  linear  representations  of  stags, 
above  whose  backs  are  rows  of  points ;  *  it  also  occurs  in  conjunction  with 
the  sign  |JJ.*    This  latter  sign  is  very  frequent  on  the  Trojan  whorls.* 

Now  this  very  same  sign  occurs  over  the  opening  of  three  hut-urns  found 
under  the  ancient  lava  near  Marino.'  It  occurs  also  among  the  devices 
in  punched  work  on  the  flags  in  the  interior  of  the  tomb  of  011am  Fodhla, 
traditional  monarch  and  lawgiver  of  Ireland,  which  is  computed  to  be 
upwards  of  3000  years  old ;  ^  further,  on  a  girdle-buckle  of  iron  plated 
with  silver,  found  in  a  tomb  at  Hedingen,  near  Sigmaringen.*  In  these 
two  latter  cases  we  see  the  symbol  or  character  in  conjunction  with  the 
zigzag,  which  is  interpreted  as  the  symbolic  sign  of  lightning.  Finally, 
we  see  this  sign  on  six  vase-bottoms  discovered  by  Miss  Sofie  von  Torma 
in  the  valleys  of  Maros  and  Cserna  in  Transylvania.*** 

We  find  the  3-1  in  Ezekiel  ix.  4,  6,  where — in  the  form  of  the  old 
Hebrew  letter  Tau — it  is  written  as  the  sign  of  life  on  the  forehead,  like 


'  This  potsherd  as  well  as  another  one  with  a  am  dem  Maros-  und  Caema-Tftoi  SiebenbSrgens, 

i*  having  been  picked  up  in  1872  at  a  much  P-  16,  No.  12.                 *  See  No.  1879. 

^  .      J    !u  •                      *.        f  u  1^  *u       ♦  *  See  No.  1905. 

greater  depth  in  my  excavations,  I  held  them  to  .  ^^  ^^                        ^^^^ 

belong  to  the  first  citj      But  after  carefully  ex-  ,  ^^^^  ^  ^^_^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

ammmg  the  clay  and  fabnc  of  these  fragments  ^^^  ^^  ^^^           ^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

I  feel  convinced  that  they  belong  to  the  third  ^^    ^  p                 j^^^        ^g^^      ^^^   ^^  ^^ 

or  burnt  city  and  that  they  must  have  fallen  ^^^_^^  represented  in  the  work  of  Sir  John 

from  a  higher  level  into  my  excavations.     1  feel  •    , ,     ,         ,  rx      »%.       .  .   »            .        .        ■  ■  ■ 

,  .          ., .         .              ,     .  r  Lubbock   and  Dr.   Pigonni  have  the   sijni   LLI 

tbe  more  certain  on  this  pomt,  as  the  Lj^  or  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^     ^^  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^.J^  ^^ 

rff  never  again  occurred  in  the  debris  either  ^i^  yj  ^j^^e  the  door  is  prcserrcd  in  the  Roy.nl 

of  the  first  or  of  the  second  city,  whereas  they  Museum  at  Berlin. 

occur  many  hundreds  of  times  in  the  third  as  •  Discovery  of  the  Tomb  of  Ollim  FodJiU,    By 

well  as  in  the  two  subsequent  pre-historic  cities  Eugene  Akred  ConwelL     Dublin,  1873. 

of  Hissarlik.  »  Ludw.    Lindenschmit,    IHe    Vaterldndi$ckm 

*  See  my  Mycenae,  No.  540,  p.  362.  Alterihumer,  PI.  v.  No.  4. 

»  Carl  Gooss,  Berkht  iiber  Fraulein  Sofie  von  »•  Carl  Gooss,  op.  cit.   p.  16,  PI.  iii,  Nos.  8,  9, 

2onrui*8  Sammiunj  praehistorutcher  AlterthUmcr  10,  13,  14,  and  17, 
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its  corresponding  Indian  symbol.  We  find  it  twice  on  a  large  piece  of 
ornamented  leather  contained  in  the  celebrated  Corneto  treasure  pre- 
served in  the  Eoyal  Museum  at  Berlin ;  also  on  ancient  pottery  found  at 
Konigsberg  in  the  Neumark,  and  preserved  in  the  Markisches  Museum 
in  Berlin,  and  on  a  bowl  from  Yucatan  in  the  Berlin  Ethnological 
Moseom.  We  also  see  it  on  coins  of  Gaza,  as  well  as  on  an  Iberian 
coin  of  Asido ;  ^  also  on  the  drums  of  the  Lapland  priests.^  It  is  just 
gnch  a  troublesome  puzzle  as  the  Nile-key  or  criix  ansata^  that  symbol 
which,  as  a  hieroglyph,  is  read  ankh  ("  the  living  one "),  which  very 
frequently  occurs  in  the  inscriptions  in  the  Nile  valley,  and  which  we 
see  of  exactly  the  same  form  on  a  sepulchre  of  Northern  Asia  Minor.^ 

The  rt!  is  a  sort  of  cross,  whose  four  arms  are  bent  at  a  right  angle ; 
it  resembles  four  conjoined  Greek  Gammas. 

Bumouf  thinks  that  "the  Lf^  and  p|-J  represent  the  two  pieces  of 
wood  which  were  laid  crosswise  upon  one  another  before  the  sacrificial 
altars,  in  order  to  produce  the  sacred  fire  {Agni),  and  the  ends  of  which 
were  bent  round  at  right  angles,  and  fastened  by  means  of  four  nails  j^, 
80  that  this  wooden  sca£folding  might  not  be  moved.  At  the  point  where 
the  two  pieces  of  wood  were  joined,  there  was  a  small  hole,  in  which  a 
third  piece  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  lance  (called  Pramantha),  was 
rotated  by  means  of  a  cord  made  of  cow-hair  and  hemp,  till  the  fire 
was  generated  by  friction.  Then  the  fire  (Agni)  was  put  on  the  altar 
close  by,  where  the  priest  poured  the  holy  Soma,  the  juice  of  the  tree 
of  life,  over  it,  and  made,  by  means  of  purified  butter,  wood  and  straw, 
a  large  fire."* 

Bumouf  further  maintains  that  the  mother  of  the  holy  fire  was  Maya, 
who  represents  the  productive  force.*  If  his  views  are  correct,  they 
would  go  far  to  explain  the  presence  of  the  py  on  the  vulva  of  the 
idol  No.  226.  They  would  also  show  that  the  four  points  which  we  so 
frequently  see  under  the  arms  of  the  p^  or  y^  indicate  the  wooden  nails 
with  which  this  primitive  fire-machine  was  fixed  firmly  on  the  ground; 
and,  finally,  they  would  explain  why  we  so  frequently  see  the  j^  or  the 
y^  in  company  with  the  symbol  of  lightning  or  burning  altars.  The 
other  cross  too,  which  has  also  four  points,    E*3>,   and  which  occurs 

innumerable  times  on  the  whorls  of  the  three  upper  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik,  might  also  claim  the  honour  of  representing  the  two  pieces  of 
wood  for  producing  the  holy  fire  by  friction.  Burnouf  asserts  that  "  in 
remote  antiquity  the  Greeks  for  a  long  time  generated  fire  by  friction, 
and  that  the  two  lower  pieces  of  wood,  that  lay  at  right  angles  across  one 
MM)ther,  were  called  oravpo?,  which  word  is  either  derived  from  the  root 
firiy  which  signifies  lying  upon  the  earth,  and  is  then  identical  vrith  the 
Latin  stemere,  or  it  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  word  stdvara,  which  means 

»  Zobel,  de  ZanjroniSy  1863,  PI.  1  and  3,  and  logiqw  de  la  Oalatie  et  de  la  BHhynie,  Atlas, 

^  397.  PL  ix. 
'  Rochholx,  AltdeiU9che9  BUrgerkbeny  p.  184.  *  See  fimile  Burnouf,  La  Science  dcs  JReligims, 

*  GnJiUome  and  Perrot,  Exploration  archeo-  p.  256.  »  fimile  Burnouf,  op.  cit 
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*  firm,  solid,  immovable.'  After  the  Greeks  had  other  means  of  producing 
fire,  the  word  aravpo^  passed  simply  into  the  sense  of  cross." 

The  py  or  y-j  may  be  found  in  nearly  all  countries  of  Europe,  and 
in  many  countries  of  Asia.  We  see  them  on  one  of  three  pot-bottoms  • 
found  on  Bishop's  Island,  near  Konigswalde,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Oder,^  as  well  as  on  a  vase  found  at  Reichersdorf  near  Guben.*  A  whole 
row  of  them  may  be  seen  round  the  famous  pulpit  of  Saint  Ambrose  in 
Milan.  The  sign  occurs  a  thousand  times  in  the  catacombs  of  Bome ; '  we 
find  it  very  frequently  in  the  wall-paintings  at  Pompeii,  even  more  than 
160  times  in  a  house  in  the  recently  excavated  street  of  Vesuvius ;  we  see 
it  in  three  rows,  and  thus  repeated  sixty  times,  upon  an  ancient  Celtic 
funeral  urn  found  at  Shropham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum.*®  I  find  it  also  very  often  on  ancient  Athenian*  and 
Corinthian  vases,  and  exceedingly  frequent  on  the  jewels  in  the  royal  tombs 
at  Mycenae ;  ^  also  on  the  coins  of  Leucas  and  Syracuse,  and  in  the  large 
mosaic  in  the  royal  palace  garden  at  Athens.  The  Rev.  W.  Brown  Eeer, 
who  visited  me  in  1872  at  Hissarlik,  assured  me  that  he  has  seen  it 
innumerable  times  in  the  most  ancient  Hindu  temples,  and  especially  in 
those  of  the  Jainas.  I  see  also  a  p|-|  on  a  vase^  which  was  found 
in  the  county  of  Lipto,  in  Hungary,  and  is  preserved  in  the  collection 
Majlath  Bela;  further,  on  terra-cottas  found  in  the  cavern  of  Bara- 
thegy,  in  Hungary.* 

Since  the  appearance  of  my  work  Troy  and  Us  BemainSy  I  have  been 
favoured  with  letters  from  correspondents  who  have  observed  the  LC  and 
jiy  in  various  parts  of  the  old  world,  from  China  at  the  one  extremity 
to  Western  Africa  at  the  other.  Dr.  Lockhart,  of  Blackheath,  formerly 
medical  missionary  in  China— to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  other  interesting 
communications* — says  that  "the  sign  pj-j  is  thoroughly  Chinese."* 
Major-General  H.  W.  Gordon,  C.B.,  Controller  of  the  Royal  Arsenal 
at  Woolwich,  wrote,  with  reference  to  the  nations  amongst  whom  I  have 
traced  the  py,  "  You  may  to  these  nations  add  the  Chinese,  since  upon 
the  breech-chasing  of  a  large  gun  lying  outside  my  office,  and  which  was 
captured  in  the  Taku  Forts,  you  will  find  the  same  identical  sign."  For 
the  very  interesting  discovery  of  the  symbol  among  the  Ashantees,  I  am 

•  Zeitschrift  fUr  Ethndogi^^  Organ  der  Berliner  »  No.  3,  PI.  xx.  in  Dr.  Joseph  Hampers  Anti- 
Oesellachaft  fur  Anthropologic  und  Urgesdiichte,      quU€s  pr^tistoriques  de  la  Hongrie ;   Eftxtergom, 

1871,  iiL  1877. 

'  Third  Setswnai  Report  of  the  Berlin  Society  *  Joseph   Ham  pel,   Catalogue  de  rExpomiiom 

for  Anthropology,  Ethnology,  and  Pre-historic  Be-  prifftistorique  des  Musses  de  Proftmce;  Budapest, 

searches,  of  1871.  1876,  p.  17. 

•  Sessional  Beport  of  the  Berlin  Society  for  *  For  example,  the  Chinese  sacrifictal  cnp. 
Anthropology,  Ethnology,  and  Pre-historic  Be-  engraved  under  No.  774  (p.  466^  resembling  the 
searches,  of  July  15,  1876,  p.  9.  double-h  indled  gold  cup  of  the  larg^  tremtare. 

*  Cmile  Bumouf}  op.  cit.  Dr.  Lockhart  finds  yarious  indications  of  Chinese 
**  A.  W.  Franks,  Horae  ferales,  PI.  30,  fig.  19.        influence  among  the  Hissarlik  antiquities,  and 

>  G.  Hirschfeld,  Vasi  arcaici  Ateniesi;  Roma,       traces  Chinese  letters  on  some  of  the  whorU: 

1872,  Tav.  xxxix.  and  xl.    G.  Dennis,  The  Cities      but  I  do  not  now  enter  into  that  question. 

and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,  p.  xci.  •  M.  Burnouf  asks  me  whether  it  has  not  been 

*  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  259,  figs.  383,  385,  and       imported  into  China  by  the  Buddhists, 
in  many  others. 
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indebted  to  Mr.  E.  B.  ^neas  Macleod,  of  Invergordon  Castle,  Eoss-shire, 
who  wrote :  "  You  may  judge  my  surprise  when,  a  few  weeks  ago,  on 
looking  over  some  curious  bronzes  captured  at  Ooomassie  during  the  late 
Ashantee  war  by  Captain  Eden,  son  of  Bishop  Eden,  of  Inverness,  and 
now  in  his  possession,  I  observed  the  same  symbol,  with  some  others,  as 
was  usual  in  Asia  Minor  so  many  thousand  years  ago.  I  enclose  photo* 
graphs  of  the  three  bronzes  with  the  symbol  in  high  relief,  and  of  nearly 
the  natural  size." 

No.  248.  No.  249.  No.  250. 


NO0. 348-250.    Bronzes  bearing  the  rr^*  taken  at  CoomasHle  in  1874. 

Professor  Sayce  observes  to  me :  "  It  is  evident  that  the  sign  found 
at  Hissarlik  is  identical  with  that  found  at  Mycenae  and  Athens,  as 
well  as  on  the  pre-historic  pottery  of  Cyprus,'  since  the  general  artistic 
character  of  the  objects  with  which  this  sign  is  associated  in  Cyprus  and 
Greece  agrees  with  that  of  the  objects  discovered  in  Troy.  The  Cyprian 
vase  figured  in  Di  Cesnola's  Cyprus,  PI.  xlv.  36,  which  associates  the 
WHutika  with  the  figure  of  an  animal,  is  a  striking  analogue  of  the  Trojan 
whorls  on  which  it  is  associated  with  the  figures  of  stags.  The  fact  that 
it  is  drawn  within  the  vulva  of  the  leaden  image  of  the  Asiatic  goddess 
(No.  226)  seems  to  show  that  it  was  a  symbol  of  generation.    I  believe  that 

it  is  identical  with  the  Cypriote  character    /p    or    •!•  (ne),  which  has 

the  form  Ml  in  the  inscriptions  of  Golgi,  and  also  with  the  Hittite  •y 

or  tL,  which  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke  once  suggested  to  me  was  intended  to 

represent  the  organs  of  generation." 

Mr.  Edward  Thomas  kindly  sends  me  a  copy  of  his  most  able  dis- 
sertation on  the  pjJ  and  Lj^,®  in  which  he  says  :  "  As  far  as  I  have  been 
»Ue  to  trace  or  connect  the  various  manifestations  of  this  emblem,  they 
one  and  all  resolve  themselves  into  the  primitive  conception  of  solar 
motion,  which  was  intuitively  associated  with  the  rolling  or  wheel-like 
projection  of  the  sun  through  the  upper  or  visible  arc  of  the  heavens,  as 
widerstood  and  accepted  in  the  crude  astronomy  of  the  ancients.  The 
^wliest  phase  of  astronomical  science  we  are  at  present  in  a  position  to 
refer  to,  with  the  still  extant  aid  of  indigenous  diagrams,  is  the  Chaldean. 
The  representation  of  the  sun  in  this  system  commences  with  a  simple 
ruig  or  outline  circle,  which  is  speedily  advanced  towards  the  impression 
of  onward  revolving  motion  by  the  insertion  of  a  cross  or  four  wheel-like 

'  Di  Cesnols,  Cyprus,  PI.  xliv.,  xlv.,  xlvii, 

■   The  Indian  Swastika  and  its  Western  Counterparts;  London,  1880. 
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spokes  within  the  circumference  of  the  normal  ring.  As  the  original 
Chaldean  emblem  of  the  sun  was  typified  by  a  single  ring,  so  the  Indian 
mind  adopted  a  similar  definition,  which  remains  to  this  day  as  the 
ostensible  device  or  caste-mark  of  the  modern  Sauras,  or  sun-worshippers. 
The  tendency  of  devotional  exercises  in  India,  indeed,  seems  from  the  first 
to  have  lain  in  the  direction  of  mystic  diagrams  and  crypto  symbols 
rather  than  in  the  production  of  personified  statues  of  the  gods,  in  which 
it  must  be  confessed  that,  unlike  the  Greeks,  the  Hindus  did  not  attain 
a  high  style  of  art." 

I  now  come  to  the  tripod-vases,  of  which  a  really  enoi'tnous  number 
was  found.    In  fact,  most  of  the  Trojan  vases  are  tripods.     I  found,  in  my 
excavations  in  the  Acropolis  of  Mycenae,  a  few  fragments  of  terra-cotta 
tripods,®   but  never  an  entire  one.      Besides,  the  Mycenean  tripods  are 
very  different  from  the  Trojan ;  for  they  have  two  large  handles,  which,  as 
well  as  the  three  feet,  have  each  two,  three,  four,  or  even  five  perforations, 
for  suspension  with  a  string.     On  the  contrary,  the  feet  of  the  Trojan 
tripods  are  never  perforated,  but  there  is  on  either  side  of  the  body  a 
projection  with  a  vertical  tubular  hole,  and,  in  the  same  direction,  a  hole 
in  the  rim  and  the  cover.     The  string  was  drawn  on  each  side  through 
the  tubular  holes  of  the  projections,  and  a  knot  being  made  below,  as  I 
have  shown  in  No.  252,  the  string  was  drawn  through  the  tubular  holes 
of  the  neck  or  the  cover.     It  deserves  attention  that  whenever  a  vase 
has  a  cover  with  long  tubular  holes,  such  as  No.  252,  there  is   no  per- 
foration in  the  vase-neck ; 
and  there  being    none  in 
the   tripod-vase   No.   251, 
it  must  have  had  a  cover 
similar  to  that  of  No.  252. 
In  fact,   vases    with   pro- 
jections on   the   rim   and 
long  tubular  holes  in  these 
projections,  a  system  such 
as  we  see  it  on  No.  253, 
always    pre  -  suppose    flat 
vase-covers  perforated  on 
either  side.    In  either  way, 
— by   means   of   the   cap- 
like  covers   with    tubular 
holes,  such  as  we  see  on 
No.  252,  or  by  means  of 
perforated  flat  covers,  such 
as   there    must    have   ex- 
isted on  No.  253,— the  vase  could  be  shut  close,  and  it  could  be  carried 
by  the  string. 

But  if,  as  is  evident  from  the  fragments  I  discovered  at  Mycenae,  the 
tripod  form  of  vase  was  in  use  in  Greece  from  a  very  remote  antiquity,  it 


.?>(o.  251.  Onuroentcd  Tripod  Vase,  with  tubuUr  boles  for  sospensiun. 
('2 : 5  actual  size.    Depth,  27  ft.) 


See  my  Mycenae y  p.  G9. 
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moet  certainly  was  no  longer  in  nse  there  or  elsewhere  in  the  so-called 
Graeco-Phoenician  period,  and  far  less  in  later  times.  The  best  proof  of 
this  is,  that  neither  the  Mnsenms  of  Athens,  nor  the  British  Museum, 
nor  the  Louvre,  nor  any  other  museum  in  the  world,  can  boast  of  possess- 
ing a  tripod-vase  of  terra-cotta,  except  one  found  at  lalysus,  preserved 
in  the  British  Mxiseum,  two  from  Etruria  (one  of  them  in  form  of  an 
mimal  from  Cometo)  as  well  as  one  from  Peru  in  the  Royal  Museum 
of  BerUn,**  one  apparently  of  a  late  period  in  the  Museum  of  Leyden," 
and  three  bronze  tripod-vases  of  a  late  time  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  the 
Mnsenms  of  Neu  Strelitz,  Stralsund,  and  Brandenburg.  We  must  also, 
of  conrse,  except  the  censers,  consisting  of  a  very  flat  bowl  with  three  very 
long,  broad  feet,  which  occur  among  the  Graeco-Phoenician  as  well  as  the 
Corinthian  pottery,  and  of  which  the  Museum  of  the  BapfiaKetov  in  Athens, 
as  well  as  all  the  large  European  museums,  contain  a  few  specimens. 

No  fragment  of  a  tripod-vase  of  either  terra-cotta  or  bronze  has  ever 
been  found  in  the  Lake-dwellings ;  ^  nor,  indeed,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  any 
bronze  or  copper  tripod-vase  ever  been  found  anywhere,  except  the  above, 
tnd  one  which  I  discovered  in  the  fourth  royal  sepulchre  at  Mycenae,  and 
of  which  I  gave  an  engraving.  No.  440,  p.  278  of  my  Mycenae.  But 
M  tripods  are  continually  mentioned  by  Homer,  the  fact  now  mentioned 
goes  fiur  to  prove  that  he  either  flourished  in  Greece  at  that  remote  age 
to  which  the  Mycenean  sepulchres  belong,  or  that  he  lived  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  tripods  may  have  been  still  in  use  at  the  time  usually  attributed  to 
the  poet  (the  ninth  century  B.C.).  But  my  excavations  at  Hissarlik  have 
noi  proved  that  tripods  were  still  in  use  so  late :  for  no  trace  of  them 
was  found  either  in  the  layer  of  dSbris  of  the  sixth  city,  which  I  hold 
to  be  a  Lydian  settlement,  or  in  the  most  ancient  strata  of  the  Aeolic  Ilium. 

Tripods  of  copper  (or  bronze)  were  used  in  the  Homeric  times  for 
Tarious  purposes,  Li  the  Odyssey,*  as  well  as  in  the  lliad,^  we  find  them 
given  as  presents  of  honour.     In  the  Iliad  *  one  is  offered  as  a  prize,  in 

*•  The  Royal  Hiis«ain  of  Berlin  contains  also  a  *  //.  viii.  289-291 : 

tem-wtta  Tase  with  four  feet,  bat  I  have  not  Tfx^y  roi  fitr*  ifi^  Tptafiiiioy  iv  x*P^  d-fiaoi, 

b«B  able  to  Icam  where  it  was  found.  ^  rpixo^  ^i  8^  Iwxovs  avrotaiv  6xf(T<pty 

"  L  J.  F.  Janssen,  De  Germaansche  en  Noord-  *^  TT'^^'J  "o"  '"*'  ^^'^  ^^^""^  ^i^ayafialyoi, 

«cfc  Mmmne»Un  van,  htt  Museum  U  Leyden ;  ^  f'*!**  121-123: 

Ley*«».  1840.  '***'           riyr€ffat  Tepuc\vTd  5»p*  dyofi-fivw, 

'          *  *»T*  hr^vs  rp(iro9aSt  '^fa  5^  xp^aoto  rdXavra, 

ProfesMr  Virchow  informs  me  that  in  the  tSdmvas  «i  K^finras  itiKo<ri,  ... 

peat-moors  of  Northern  Germany  are  often  foand  4  //^  jj   ^qq  ^qj  . 

«pper  kettles  with  three  feet,  which  belong,  /   /  .     [     .     irepl  rpftroJoj -yAp  iT/icAAoK 

wverer,  to  a  Ute  period,  and  probably  to  the  B^^aBax' 

Middle  Ages.    Two  such  tripod-vases— the  one  //,  xxiii.  262-264: 

•f  iwn,  the  other  of  brass  or  bronze-are  repre-  'i^xtOcriv  fikw  Tp&Ta\ro9<iK€<riy  &y\<e  A^BXa 

•«t«d    in   the   Sessional   Seport   of  the  Berlin  a^w  yvyauca  iytaScu  ifi^fioya  fpya  iiviay 

Society    of   Anthropology,    Ethnology,    &c.,     of  ^al  rplvo^  utrtUyra  .  .  . 

July  11,  1874,  PI.  xi.  Nos.  4  and  5.  //.  xiiii.  485 : 

*  0(L  xiii.  13 :  ^^^'P^  >^»'»  ^  rpivoZos  -rtptJS^iuBov  ii\  \4^os  .  .  . 

4XX*«7f  o/  W^r  TpfroJa/i^Toy  ^«^  A//5tjra  .  .  .  /'•  ^^"i-  ^12,  513  : 

Od.  XV.  82-84 :  '«**•  ^  6.yti¥  irdpoiaw  ^tpO^fionri  yvyaiKa 

ov94  ris  rifi4as  **^  rpl-roV  o/rdtvra  <p4puv 

^hm  kn4fa^€L,  Z^€i  5c  rt  w  7c  ^p^oBai,  H'  xxiii.  717,  718  : 

¥  ram  rpatiSmf  •irxpump  ^  Ac/9^»r.  o\  8i  fUx*  cUfl 

vimis  I4er$riy  rpliroSos  ir4pi  Toirrroio. 
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the  games,  and  the  tripod  also  occurs  as  an  ornament  of  the  rooms,^ 
and,  further,  for  the  heating  of  water  and  for  cooking.*  To  indicate  its 
use  for  these  latter  purposes.  Homer  ^  gives  also  to  the  tripod  the  epithet 
e/ATTuptySiTTiy?,  "  set  on  the  fire." 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  with  all  the  many  hundreds  of  terra- 
cotta tripod-vases,  no  trace  of  a  copper  or  bronze  tripod  was  found  in 
any  one  of  the  five  pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik.  This  is  all  the  more 
astonishing,  since  the  ten  treasures  found  in  the  third  or  burnt  city 
appear  to  prove  that  the  city  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  destroyed 
by  a  fearful  catatstrophe,  so  that  the  inhabitants  had  no  time  to  save 
anything.  Besides,  the  largest  treasure,  that  one  which  was  found  by  me 
at  the  end  of  May  1873,  contained  three  copper  vessels  and  some  more  in 
fragments,  but  not  one  of  these  was  a  tripod.  The  existence,  therefore,  of 
terra-cotta  and  copper  tripod-vessels  in  Mycenae  at  that  remote  antiquity 
to  which  the  royal  tombs  belong;— their  non-existence  in  Greece  at  any 
later  period ; — the  abundance  of  copper  (or  bronze)  tripod-vessels  in  the 
time  of  Homer ; — the  general  use  of  terra-cotta  tripod- vessels  in  all  the 
five  pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik ;— the  total  absence  there  of  copper 
tripods  of  any  kind : — this  series  of  facts  presents  just  as  many  problems 
which  bid  fair  to  occupy  the  scientific  world  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  order  to  avoid  continual  repetition,  I  here  state  that,  unless  I 
mention  the  contrary,  all  the  Trojan  vases  may  be  regarded  as  hand-made. 

I  have  still  to  describe  more  fully  the  tripod-vases  already  mentioned, 
Nos.  251,  252,  and  253.  As  may  be  seen,  the  vertical  tubular  holes  of 
No.  251  are  very  long ;  the  three  feet,  of  which  only  one  is  visible  in  the 
engraving,  are  very  short  and  thick.  On  either  side  of  the  globular  body 
we  see  two  narrow  strips  with  dots,  and  two  broad  ones  with  an  incised 
ornamentation  in  the  shape  of  fish-spines.  This  latter  decoration  is  seen 
on  several  gold  goblets  ^  found  by  me  at  Mycenae  in  the  royal  sepulchres, 
as  well  as  on  a  marble  slab  found  outside  of  them ;  ^  it  also  occurs  on 
terra-cotta  vases  found  in  Dolmens  of  the  Stone  age  in  Denmark ;  *®  on 
a  vase  found  in  Hungary,^*  and  elsewhere. 

No.  252  is  a  very  remarkable  lustrous  light-red  tripod-vase.  Around 
the  body  we  see  a  deep  furrow,  the  two  edges  of  which  are  perforated 
vertically  for  suspension ;  but  the  usual  projections  on  either  side  of  the 
body  are  missing  here.  Not  less  curious  is  the  cover,  in  the  form  of  a 
Phrygian  cap,  having  on  each  side  a  tubular  hole  more  than  2  in.  long, 
by  means  of  which  it  was  fastened  on  the  vase  with  a  string,  as  I  have 
shown  in  the  engraving.     There  are  similar  very  long  vertical  tubnlar 


»  //.  xviii.  373,  374  : 

rplvoSas  ybip  itUoffi  vdirras  ^t€wx*»' 
i<rrdfA€vcu  Ttpl  rotxov  iv<rrMos  fuydpotOy  .  .  . 

•  Od.  viii.434: 
iifi^l  irvp\  arriffat  rpiToia  fiiyoof  Stti  Tdx^ffra, 

li.  xTiii.  344,  345: 
&fi^2  irvpi  arria-at  rpivoSa  fi^yav,  u^pa  rdxifrra 
ndrpoKKoy  A,oi^<r«uxy. 

'  //.  xxiii.  702  : 
Ty  fiiy  vncfifforri  fiiytat  rpbro^  ifiirvpifiifryiv,  .  .  . 


In  //.  x.xii.  163,  164,  it  is  called  rpiwos  instead 
of  the  usual  form  rpimvs : 

T^  8i  fi^ya  Kftrai  &c9A4»r, 

ff  rplvos  iik  yvyif,  .  .  . 

*  See  mj  Mycenae^  No.  319,  p.  206,  and  No. 
453,  p.  292. 

»  Ibid.  No.  215,  p.  140. 

>•  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Nordiske  Oldsagcr;  Copea. 
hagen,  1859,  p.  19,  fig.  95,  and  p.  20,  fig.  100. 

"  Joseph  Hampel,  AnHquiUs  pr^kisiorigueM  dc 
ia  HongriCf  PI.  xxi.  No.  7. 
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holes  in   the  projections   near   the   rim  of  the  pretty  grey   tripod-vase 
So.  253,   which  has  smaller  projections   with  vertical  tubular  holes,  in 


No.  fix.  Uroftuieiited  Tripod  Vase,  ikithtubular 
nngs  fur  subpenaioD.  (2 : 6  actiud  sise. 
I*f«h.2Sft) 


No.  353.    Ornamented  TriptMl  Vue,  with  tnbulur  rings 
for  suspension.    (2 :  5  actual  size.    Depth,  2«  ft) 


the  same  direction,  in  its  globular  body,  which  is  decorated  with  wedge- 
shaped  incisions  and  points. 

Another  tripod-vase  with  the  suspension  system  is  No.  254,  the  neck 
of  which  is  ornamented  with  8  circular  bands.  The  body  is  divided  by 
three  bands  into  four  fields,  of  which  the  upper  one  is  decorated  with  the 


Ko.  254.   Onumcnted  Tripod  Vase,  with  taboUr  ho'.es 
fof  "ospenslon.    Indued  ornamentation.    (About  1 :  4 


No  255.  Ornament-^  Tripod  Vase,  wiib  tubular  holes 
for  suspension.  Indfed  ornamentation.  (About  1:4 
actual  sixe.    Depth.  26  ft.) 


very  common  incised  zigzag  ornament,  the  two  following  with  small 
incised  strokes;  the  lower  field  has  no  ornamentation.  No.  255  is  a 
similar  tripod-vase,  with  an  almost  identical  ornamentation. 
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No.  256  represents  a  very  characteristic  specimen  of  a  Trojan  terra- 
cotta tripod-yase :  it  is  of  a  light-brown  colour,  and  has  two  handles, 

which,  as  well  as  the  three  feet, 
are  of  a  spiral  form.  Between 
the  two  handles  there  is,  on 
either  side  of  the  body,  a  large 
projection  with  a  vertical  tubular 
hole,  one  of  which  is  just  in 
front,  and  in  the  same  direction 
a  hole  in  the  rim  for  suspension. 
The  long  funnel-shaped  neck  is 
decorated  with  simple  circular 
bands. 

A  very  elegant  red  tripod- 
vase  with  two  perforated  handles 
is  represented  under  No.  257. 
On  each  side  of  its  globular 
body  we  see  an  incised  decora- 
tion of  three  branches,  of  which 
the  middle  one  has  on  each  side 
a  zigzag  line,  the  two  others 
plain  lines. 

The  tripod-vase  No.  258  is 
very  curious,  on  account  of  its 
fanciful  feet,  which,  as  well  as 

No.  256.    Preity  Tripod  Vtu^e,  with  Iwo  haodlos  of  spiral  form   the    projCCtioUS    OU    the    sideS    of 
and  vertical  tubular  holes  for  suspension.    (2 : 5  actual  size.    .1        i      -i  m.    3         •i.t. 

Depth,  28  ft.)  the  body,  are  ornamented  with 

incisions;  the  whole  upper  part 
of  this  vessel  is  restored.  The  only  peculiarity  in  the  globular  tripod- 
vase,  No.  259,  is  a  projection  on  the  body,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 


No.  'Ibl.  Globular  Tripod,  with  perforutcd  handles  for 
suHitenslon  and  incised  ornamentation  of  plants  or 
pulm-Icaves.    (1 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  258.  Tripod  Vaso.   All  the  upper  part  restored  with 
gypsum.    ( Nearly  1 : 3  actual  sise.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


ornamented  with  a  zigzag  lino  between  two  circular  bands.  Much  prettier 
is  the  little  globular  tripod-vase,  No.  260;  which  has  on  each  side  the 
usual  perforated  projection  for  suspension.     The  body  is  decorated  with 
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an  incised  band  of  a  horizontal  fish-spine-like  ornamentation,  parallel  to 
which  we  see  a  band  of  strokes  round  the  neck.     This  latter  band  is 


Ala  St.   Gktalar  Yaae,  wtth  three  feei  mnd  tubolar 
hotea  far  wMpcnakm.    ( About  i :  4  actiul  liae. 

DppUi,  ae  a.) 


No.  360.    GlobuUr  Tripod,  with  boles  fur  tmspeosion 
and  Incised  fiah-Bpine-like  onuments. 
(Nearly  1:3  actual  siae.    Depth,  26 ft.) 


The 


joined  to  the  lower  one  on  each  side  by  a  row  of  fish-spine  incisions, 
neck  straitens  towards  the  top. 

The  tripod  No.  261  has  two  handles  of  a  spiral  form,  which,  as  a  rare 
exception  to  the  rule,  are  not  perforated.  The  globular  body  is  divided 
by  seven  parallel  circular  bands  into  six  fields :  of  these  the  larger 
centra]  one  is  divided  on  each  side  by  fifteen  vertical  lines  into  sixteen 
smaU  fields,  four  of  which  are  ornamented  with  incised  circles,  and  four 
others  with  strokes.  No.  262  is  another  tripod- vase,  with  tubular  holes  for 


Kti  ML    Tripod  Vase,  with  faielsed  oraameDtatlon. 
(Half  actual  slse.    Depth,  S3  ft.) 


No.  263. 


Tripod  Vase,  with  incised  omamentatloD. 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


fiiispension.  The  upper  part  of  the  globular  body,  as  well  as  the  neck,  is 
ornamented  with  incised  parallel  bands,  of  which  two  are  ornamented 
with  horizontal  strokes,  the  third  with  an  incised  zigzag  line. 

The  tripod-vase  No.  263  is  very  similar  to  No.  252,  with  the  difierence 
that  the  neck  of  the  latter  straitens,  while  that  of  No.  263  widens  towards 
the  top.     On  neither  of  these  two  vases  are  there  perforated  projections 
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for  suspension.  On  No.  263,  the  edge  of  the  bottom,  the  projecting 
edge  on  the  middle  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of  the  neck 
and  the  cover,  are  perforated  on  each  side  for  passing  the  string 
through. 

I  call  the  reader's  very  particular  attention  to  the  curious  light-red 
tripod-box  Nos.  264  and  265,  the  former  being  the  cover  and  the  latter 


No.  264. 


Na  2W 


No.  263.  Tripod  Vase,  with  tabular  holes  fur  Kospension 

in  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  the  rim,  and  the  cover. 

(1 : 3  actual  size.     Depth,  26  ft) 


Nos.  264,  265.    Tripod  Box,  with  holes  for  suspension. 

A  outtle-flsh  is  painted  on  the  cover. 

(Nearly  1 : 3  actual  sixe.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  26«. 


being  the  lower  part.  The  three  feet  are  of  a  spiral  form.  On  each  side 
of  the  bottom,  as  well  as  on  two  sides  in  the  rims,  there  is  a  perforation 
for  suspending  the  box  and  fastening  the  lid  on  it.     On  the  top  of  the 

latter  the  reader  sees  a  curious 
ornamentation,  painted  with  dark- 
red  clay,  in  which  the  keen  eye  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Charles  Newton,  of 
the  British  Museum,  has  recognized 
a  cuttle-fish,  and  this  is  in  fact  most 
certainly  represented  here.  The 
same  ornamentation  occurs  at  My- 
cenae and  in  the  Phoenico-Greek 
remains  at  Bhodes.  The  same  orna- 
mentation is  very  frequent  on  the 
objects  of  gold  found  by  me  in  the 
royal  sepulchres  of  Mycenae,*  also 
on  the  pottery  from  a  tomb  at 
lalysus  in  Ehodes  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  No.  266  is  the 
cover,  and  No.  267  the  lower  part, 
of  a  lustrous-black  box  of  terra- 
cotta, made  of  a  very  compact 
graphite  clay  mixed  with  so  much 
mica  that  it  glitters  all  over  with 
thousands  of  sparkles,  like  gold  or 
silver.  I  found  it  on  the  wall 
near  the  royal  house,  together  with  the  curious  object  of  Egyptian 
porcelain  No.  548,  and  a  lustrous-black  vase  with  an  owl's  head  and 
tlie  characteristics   of  a  woman,  in  a  large  broken  funeral  urn,  which 

»  See  my  Mycenae,  No.  240,  p.  166,  and  Nos.  270,  271,  p.  181. 


No.  267. 

Nob.  266,  267.    Lustrous-black  Box,  with  Cover  of 
Terra-cotta.     (Half  actual  size.    Depth,  28  ft.) 
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was  filled  with  different  sorts  of  carbonized  material  and  ashes  of  animal 
matter.  Though  the  box  has  evidently  been  exposed  to  a  great  heat, 
yet  it  is  hardly  half-baked,  probably  because  it  was  shut.  But  still 
the  heat  has  been  so  great  in  the  box  that  all  its  contents  have  been 
carbonized.  In  these  Professor  X.  Landerer  recognizes  grain,  remnants 
of  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  beads  of  glass  paste,  and  animal  charcoal  of  bones 
and  flesh.  Thus  we  may  with  all  probability  suppose  that  the  funeral  urn 
contained  the  ashes  of  a  deceased  person,  to  which  were  added  several 
articles,  to  one  of  which  the  object  of  Egyptian  porcelain  belonged  ;  also 
the  box  before  us,  which  seems  to  have  contained  a  dress  ornamented 
with  beads  of  a  glass  paste,  and  some  food,  grain,  and  animal  matter. 
UnUke  the  box  Nos.  264,  265,  the  black  box  before  us  has  no  holes  for 
suspension,  and  the  lid  is  so  large  that  it  covers  the  lower  part  or  box 
proper  entirely. 

No.  268  represents  a  lustrous-black  tripod-vase  with  the  system  for 
suspension  ;  it  has  on  each  side  of  the  body  three  linear  projections  and  two 


No.  aes.    Globular  Tripod,  with  perforated 

pn|)ectJo(M  for  Biwpenston.    OmamenUtioD,  6  linear 

prqfectkim.    (1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  32  ft.) 


No.  269.    Vase,  ornamented  with  incisions. 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


lines  incised  round  the  neck.  No.  269  is  a  little  grey  vase  decorated  with 
three  lines  round  the  neck,  and  a  series  of  circles  and  a  zigzag  orna- 
mentation round  the  body.    Nos.  270  and  271  are  two  globular  tripod- 


Xo.  270. 


No.  271. 


Not  270. 271.    Two  Tripod  Vastt,  with  tubular  holea  for  suspension 
umI  ocnamented  with  incisions.    (1 :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  272.    Tripod  Vase,  with  holes  for 

suspension,  also  prqjecttons  on  either  side 

(About  1 :4  actual  size.  Depth,  26  ft.) 


vases  of  a  blackish  colour,  with  tubular  holes  for  suspension ;  the  former 
is  ornamented  with  three  lines  round  the  neck,  and  various  other  rude 
incised  patterns  on  the  body  ;  the  upper  part  of  No.  271  is  decorated  all 
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round  with  7  bands  of  dots.  No.  272  is  a  lustrous-black  tripod-vase  with 
a  ring  for  suspension  on  either  side,  and  two  small  projections  on  each  side 
of  the  body. 

I  pass  over  to  the  unornamented  tripod- vases,  simply  placing  before 
the  reader  nine  specimens  of  lustrous  black,  brown,  or  red  colour 
(Nos.  273  to  281),  as  their  several  forms  may  be  easily  studied  from  the 


No.  273.    Tripod  Vase,  with  perforated  pn>Jectiuii8  for 
8U3i>eii8ion.    (1  :  4  actual  size.    Depth.  32  ft.) 


No.  274.    Tripod  Vase,  with  tubnUr  boles  for 
su.^pensiou.    (1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  275.    Tripod  Vaae,  with  boles  for  sospensiuo. 
(Nearly  1 ;  3  aaual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  276.    Tripod  Vase,  with  tohnUr  holes  far 
BuspeuduQ.    (1   4  actual  dae.    Depth,  IS  A.) 


excellent  engravings.  All  of  them  have  two  vertically  perforated  projec- 
tions for  suspension  with  a  string.  In  the  engravings  Nos.  273  and  274 
the  perforations  for  the  string  in  the  rim  are  also  easily  to  be  discerned. 
The  feet  of  No.  276  form  curves;  those  of  No.  277  are  in  the  form  of 
spirals. 
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Ho.rn.   GlobnUr  Tripod  Vase. 

(Nttrl7  1 : 3  actual  size. 

Depth,  32  n  ) 


No.  278.    Globular  Tripod, 
^  itb  tubular  boles  for  suspension. 
(About  1  :  4  actual  size.   Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  279.    Tripod  Vase,  with 

boles  fur  suspension. 

(1:4  actual  size.   Depth,  26  i\. ) 


No.  3»0.    Tripod  Vase,  with  tubular  holes  for 
(1:4  actual  size.    Depth, 
32  11.) 


No.  281.    Terra-cotta  Tripod  Vase,  with 

perforated  prqjections  on  the  sides  for  t^uepenslon. 

(Half  actual  sbe.    Depth,  30  ft.) 


I  now  proceed  to  the  vases  without  feet.     No.  282  is  a  lustrous  dark- 
brown  globular  vase,  with  a  short  neck  and  double  rings  for  suspension  on 


No.  282.    Vase  with  two  tubular  holes  for 

sospenaioD  oa  eftch  side.    (About  1:4  actual  size. 

Depth,  32  ft.) 


No.  283.    Spout  of  a  black  Vase,  with  two  boles 

for  suspension.    (2 : 3  actual  size.    Depth, 

26  ft.) 


each  side.     Similar  vases  with  double  rings  on  each  side  are  general  in  the 
first  city,  but  they  hardly  ever  occur  in  the  higher  strata  ;  in  fact,  in  all 
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my  excavations  I  found  only  two  of  them  in  the  third  or  burnt  city.' 
But  No.  283  is  a  vase-spout  with  two  perforations  in  the  rim.  It  evi- 
dently belongs  to  a  vase  with  such  a  spout  on  each  side  of  the  body: 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  represent  such  a  vase  on  a  subsequent  page. 
No.  284  is  a  lustrous-black  globular  vase,  with  the  usual  vertical  tubular 
holes  for  suspension.  As  to  Nos.  285  and  288,  I  have  nothing  particular 
to  add  to  the  mere  view  of  the  objects. 


No.  284.    Globular  Vaae,  with  tulmlar  boles. 
( Abuut  1  : 4  actual  size.    Depth.  32  ft.) 


Nu.  286.    Globular  Vase,  with  tubuUr  bole*  for 
Buspenaioo.    (Nearly  1  :  3  actual  size.    Depth.  32  ft.) 


No.  2d6.    Bottle  with  tubular  holes  for  suspension. 
(About  1  :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  287.    Globular  BoiU^  with  tubular  hulea  fur 
suspenslon.    (Nearly  1  : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  M  ft) 


Nos.  286  and  287  are  in  shape  much  like  our  present  bottles;  but 
the  projections  with  the  vertical  tubular  holes  on  the  sides  betray  at  once 
their  remote  antiquity.  No.  289  is  a  large  yellowish  vase  of  oval  form, 
having  on  the  sides  the  like  projections  with  perforations.  No,  290  is  a 
lustrous-black  globular  vase  with  perforated  projections  for  suspension. 


s  A  hand-made  vase  similar  to  this,  and  also 
with  two  rings  for  suspension  on  either  side, 
is  in  the  remarkable  collection  of  pre-historic 
German  pottery  of  Professor  Virchow  at  Berlin. 
Great  praise  is  due  to  this  friend  for  the  exten- 
sive excavations  he  has  undertaken  in  company 
with  his  highly  talented  children,  hia  daughter 
AdMe  and  his  son  Dr.  Hans  Virchow,  in  the 
viist  graveyard  of  Zaborowo  in  the  province  of 
Posen,  and  of  which  his  very  curious  collection  is 


the  result.  But,  unlike  the  Trojan  rases,  which 
invariably  have  vertical  perforations  for  suspen- 
sion, the  perforations  on  the  above  vase  in  Prof. 
Virchow's  collection  are  in  a  horizontal  positioD, 
like  those  of  all  the  German  rases ;  bat  be 
possesses  one  rase  found  at  Belgard  in  Pom- 
mem,  which  has  on  each  side  a  rertically  per- 
forated excrescence.  Another  rare  exception  is  a 
vase  in  the  Mi&rkisches  Museum  at  Berlin,  which 
has  also  a  rertical  perforation  on  either  side. 
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No.  ts».    Vaae  with  iobttUr  boles  for  soDpeDsion. 
(About  1 :  4  actiul  sbe.    Depth,  32  ft.) 


No.  289.     Vase  of  oval  shape,  with  tubular  holes  for 
suBpension.    (About  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft) 


A  rase  similar  to  this,  but  with  horizontally  perforated  excrescences  on 
the  sides,  is  in  Professor  Virchow's  collection. 


No.  290.    Globular  Vaar,  with 

boles  for  suspension. 

(I  :  4  actujd  sin.    Depth,  29  ft.) 


No.  291.    UloDular  Vase,  with 

tubular  hoIc:i  for  suspensiou. 

(1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


Na  292.    Globolar  Vase,  with  boles  No.  293.    Globular  Vave,  with  holes  No.  294.    Cup  with  fish-spine  oma- 

far  8aa|Kik4on  and   incised  oma-  for  suspension  and  incised  flowery  mentation.  (About  1:4  actual  size. 

Bentetioa.  (About  1 : 4  actual  size.  ornamentation.  (About  1 : 4  actual  Depth,  26  ft.) 

Depth,  96  ft.)  size.    Depth,  32  ft.) 

No.  291  is  remarkable  for  the  shape  of  its  very  long  perforated 
projections  for  suspension.  No.  292  is  a  globular  vase,  rudely  decorated 
with  a  linear  ornamentation  and  dots.  No.  293  is  a  grey  globular  vase 
with  the  suspension  system,  ornamented  on  each  side  with  six  very 
neatly-incised    palm -branches.     No.  294    is    a   lustrous   dark-red  goblet 
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without  handles ;  it  is  decorated  with  an  incised  band  of  the  fish-spine 
ornament,  encompassed  on  both  sides  by  double  lines,  below  which  we 
see  an  engraved  branch  all  round  the  vase.  The  perforated  projections 
on  the  sides  of  the  lustrous  dark-brown  globular  vase.  No.  295,  are 
in  the  shape  of  ears.     No.  296  represents  a  vase  with  perforated  projec- 


No.  295.     Globular  Viise,  with  tubular  holes  fur 
Buspeiision.    (About  1 : 4  actual  sixe.    Depth,  29  ft.) 


No.  296.    Vase  with  linear  urnamentation  and  tubular 
boles  for  suspension.    (About  1 :  4  actual  sise. 
Depth,  29  fl.) 


tions  for  suspension;  it  has  a  rude  linear  ornamentation  on  the  body. 
Professor  Virchow  calls  my  attention  to  the  great  similarity  between  the 
cover  of  this  vase  and  that  of  the  covers  on  the  Pommerellen  vases 
with    human   faces.     No.  297   is   of  a   lustrous-brown  colour;  its  neck 


No.  297.    Vase  with  tubular  holes  fur  suspension. 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  26  fL) 


No.  298.    Black  Vaue,  with  a  cunvex  buttuoi  and  tubular  hoki 

on  the  ddes  for  suspension,  covered  all  o>*er  with  dots. 

(1 :  3  actual  size.    Depth,  33  ft) 


widens  slightly  towards  the  top.  No.  298  is  a  lustrous-black  vase,  with 
a  globular  base  and  the  usual  perforated  projections  for  suspension ;  it  is 
covered  all  over  with  rows  of  dots. 
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The  globular  lustrous  dark-brown  vase,  No.  299,  with  its  long  per- 
forated and  deeply-fluted  projections  for  suspension,  is  very  remarkable. 

No.  300  is  of  the  same  colour,  and  has  the 
usual  system  for  suspension.  It  is  decorated  with 
a  waving  line  and  dots. 

To  the  list  of  vases  found  elsewhere,  with 
vertical  tubular  holes  for  suspension,  I  may  add 
two  small  conical  vases  from  Nimroud,  in  the 
British  Museum,  each  of  which  has  four  such 
holes. 

No.  301  is  a  blackish  globular  vase,  with 
perforated  projections  on  the  body  as  well  as  in 
the  rim,  for  suspension.  It  has  a  rudely-incised 
ornamentation  filled  up  with  white  chalk. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  ever  found  at  Hissarlik  is  tho 


No.   299.        GlubuUir    Vaae,    willi 

tubular  holes  for  snspensloii. 

(About  1 :  4  actu&l  size. 

Depth,  26  ft.) 


Ko.  Ml.    Vmm  with  bule«  lur  auspensloD,  and  incised 

onanuntatton.    (About  1 :  4  actual  sixe. 

Depth.  32  ft.) 


No.  301.    Globular  Vaae,  with  lubular  boles  in  the  rim 

and  body  for  suspension ;  Incised  omameutation. 

(1 :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  29  ft.) 


Wntiful  lustrous  dark-yellow  vase  No.  302  (p.  368),  which  has  on  the 
sides  long  projections  perforated  with  tubular  holes  for  suspension ;  each 
of  these  projections  is  ornamented  with  four  horizontal  parallel  lines.  The 
surface  of  the  body  is  divided  on  each  side  by  two  vertical  lines  into  three 
fields :  in  the  middle  field,  which  is  by  far  the  largest,  we  see  on  each  side  a 
tree  with  ten  branches,  a  decoration  which  is  very  frequent  on  the  Trojan 
whorls  and  balls  (see  Nos.  1899-1904,  1910,  1993,  1999,  and  2000).  But 
I  remind  the  reader  that  this,  like  all  other  patterns  on  the  pre-historic 
pottery  of  Hissarlik,  is  incised.  If  we  examine  these  incisions  with  a 
lens,  we  conclude  from  their  rudeness  and  irregularity  that  they  must 
have  been  made  with  pointed  pieces  of  silex  or  hard  wood,  or  with  bone- 
needles,  before  the  pottery  was  baked  for  the  second  time,  or,  more 
probably,  before  it  was  brought  to  the  fire  for  the  first  time.  The  vase 
before  us  (No.  302)  has  been  exposed  to  the  full  heat  of  the  conflagra- 
tion ;  for,  although  the  clay  is  very  thick,  it  is  thoroughly  baked.  This 
rase  evidently  had  a  cover  like  that  which  we  see  on  No.  252. 

Another  highly  interesting  vase  is  represented  by  No.  303  (p.  3G8) ;  it 
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is  of  a  lustrous-black  colour,  and  but  slightly  baked.  Like  many  other 
black  vases,  it  would  most  probably  have  become  quite  red  had  it  been 
exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration,  and  so  been  thoroughly 


No.  303.    Vase  of  polished  blackish  Terrm-cotta,  with 
tnbnlar  boles  for  sospension.     Incised  plant-like  orna* 
No.  302.    Vase  of  well-poliahed  yellow  Terra-cotta,  with  mentotion.    (Half  actual  siae.    Depth,  33  ft.) 

an  Indaed  ornamentation  and  long  tubular  boles  for 
suspension  on  either  side.  (About  1 :  3  actual  size. 
Depth,  26i  ft.) 

baked.  It  has  on  both  sides  pointed  projections  with  perforations  for 
suspension.  Like  the  foregoing  vase  (No.  302),  it  has  a  small  hollow 
foot ;  its  shape  is  globular ;  it  is  decorated  on  each  side  with  two  reversed 
branches,  each  with  18  leaves  and  surrounded  by  dots ;  there  is  also  a 
plant-like  ornamentation  above  the  projections.  A  similar  ornamentation 
is  very  frequent  on  the  whorls  (see  Nos.  1901  and  1904). 

The  lustrous-red  vase  No.  304  is  of  an  oval  shape.  This  also  has  a 
small  hollow  foot  and  a  short  neck,  which  widens  towards  the  mouth ;  it 
has  the  usual  tubular  holes  on  the  sides,  and  holes  in  the  rim  in  the 
same  direction.  The  body  is  ornamented  all  round  with  rudely-incised 
vertical  lines,  just  as  if  the  primitive  potter  had  intended  to  imitate 
a  melon.  The  neck  is  ornamented  with  horizontal  parallel  lines.  This 
vessel  has  been  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration,  by  which 
it  has  been  thoroughly  baked.  The  crown-shaped  cover  which  we  see  on 
the  vase  is  very  curious.  Unlike  the  usual  covers  with  a  similar  crown- 
like handle,  this  cover  is  not  intended  to  be  put  over  the  neck  of  the  vase, 
but  to  be  put  into  it,  like  a  stopper,  because  its  lower  part  is  hemi- 
spherical and  hollow,  with  a  wide  orifice  in  the  middle.  By  this  con- 
trivance the  cover  could  be  put  on  the  vase  even  when  it  was  full,  because 
the  liquid  would  enter  into  the  hollow.  While  all  the  vases  which 
I  have  hitherto  passed  in  review,  and  all  those  which  I  shall  pass  in 
review  without  a  special  notice  to  the  contrary,  are  hand-made,  this  vase- 
cover  is  wheel-made,  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  prove  that  it  does 
not  belong  to  this  particular  vase. 
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Under  No.  305  I  represent  a  globular  lustrons-yellow  vase  found  in 
the  royal  house ;  it  has  the  usual  perforated  projections  for  suspension  on 


No.  304.    Lostrous-red  Vase  of  oval  shape,  with  rude  linear 
ntalioo,  having  long  perforated  projections  on  the  sides. 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  M  ft.) 


No.  306.     Vajie  of  ovdl  form,  with  a  hollow 

foot,  tubular  holes  for  saspenition,  and  a 

projecting  ornamentation. 

(1 :  4  actual  sixe.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


the  sides,  and  holes  in  the  rim ;  its  bottom  is  flat.     Around  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  what  has  been  taken  for  an  incised 
inscription,   which  Professor  Sayce   has  discussed  in  his 
dissertation  on  the  Trojan  inscriptions.^ 

The  red  vase  No,  306  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  has 
the  same  system  for  suspension  as  all  the  foregoing,  a 
hollow  foot,  and  a  small  neck ;  it  has  on  each  side  of  the 
body  a  spiral  decoration  in  relief,  like  the  Cypriote  cha^ 
racter  ho. 

Of  a  far  ruder  fabric  is  the  little  vase  No.  307,  which 
has  on  each  side  two  projections  in  the  form  of  female 


^ 


No.  307.  Small  Vase, 
with  tubular  holes 
fur  suspension  and 
two  breasts  on  either 
side.  (About  1  :  4 
actual  ^ize.  Depth, 
29  it.) 


*  See  hl-i  Appendix. 
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breasts,  and  four  vertical  lines ;  the  small  eurved  projections  on  the  sides 
are  perforated  for  suspension.    Very  curious  in  its  ornamentation  is  the 


No.  308.    Vase  of  Tenu-cotta.  wiili  incitjed 
decoralioiis.    (About  balf  actual  sixe.    Deptb,  26  ft.) 


No.  809.    Vaie  Cover,  with  a  uuall  handle,  deeonted 
v/itQ  an  incised  onuunentation.    (About  1:3  actual 

>ixeo 


globular  vase  No.  308,  which  has  only  two  holes  for  suspension  in  the  rim, 
and  none  on  the  sides.     The  surface  of  the  body  is  divided  by  horizontal 


No.  311. 


Nd.  3101 


No.  31T. 


Not.  310-^18.    Fragments  of  Potterjr  with  incised  ornamentation.    (Nearly  half  actual  sise.    Depth,  23  to  S3  ft.) 

parallel  lines  into  six  or  seven  zones,  most  of  which  are  decorated  with 
rude  vertical,  slanting,  or  horizontal  incisions;  on  each  side  of  the  body 
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there  is  a  projection  which,  however,  is  not  perforated.  The  only  pre- 
historic vases,  whose  incised  decoration  oflFers  some  resemblance  to  that 
on  this  vase,  are  those  found  in  Hungary,  and  represented  on  PI.  vi. 
Nos.  4,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  in  Dr.  Joseph  HampeFs  ArUiquites  prehistoriques 
de  la  Eongrie} 

Under  No.  309  I  represent  a  vase-cover  with  a  small  handle;  it  is 
rudely  decorated  with  incisions  representing  lines,  small  concentric  circles, 
and  spirals. 

Nos.  310,  313,  314,  315,  and  318  are  fragments  of  vases  with  various 
rudely-incised  patterns.  No.  311  is  a  vase-foot  ending  in  a  spiral.  Nos. 
312  and  316  are  fragments  of  vase-covers.  No.  317  is  the  handle  of  a 
vase  with  curious  signs. 

The  engravings  Nos.  319  to  323  represent  five  of  the  long  lustrous- 
red  goblets,  with  two  enormous  handles  and  a  pointed  or  convex  foot,  on 
account  of  which  they  cannot  be  put  down  except  on  the  mouth ;  there- 


No.  319.    Goblet  with  two  handles,  ^rrav  o^i- 
cvnAJlor.    (About  1 :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  29  ft.) 


No.  320.    Goblet  with  two  handles,  dcira«  ofi^i- 
cvtrcAAoy.    (About  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  32  ft.) 


fore,  whoever  held  such  a  goblet  in  his  hand,  when  filled  with  liquid, 
was  forced  to  empty  it  before  putting  it  down.  In  this  way  the  goble 
was  always  kept  clean.  I  have  tried  to  prove  in  the  preceding  chapter 
(pp.  299-302)  that  the  Homeric  heira^  a^<\>LK\nr€KKov  could  not  possibly 
have  been  anything  else  but  a  single  goblet  with  two  handles.  Nos.  319 
and  320  are  represented  upright,  as  when  held  in  the  hand ;  Nos.  321, 322, 
and  323,  as  standing  on  the  mouth.  These  goblets  are  sometimes  very 
large ;  two  of  those  in  my  collection,  with  a  pointed  foot  and  handles,  like 
No.  319,  are  12  inches  long,  and  have  a  mouth  6  inches  in  diameter. 
But  there  also  occur  two-handled  goblets  of  a  different  shape  in  this  third, 


*  Ksztergom,  1876. 
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No.  322. 


No.  321. 


NoM.  321,  322.    Giibleu  witb  two  bandies  (5^a  (l^^urvircAAa).    (About  1 : 4  Actual  sise.    Deptb,  29  ft.) 


No.  324.    Cap  with  two  bandies.     (1 : 3  actoal  i 
Dt-pth,  26  ft.)  . 


No.  323.    Goblet  witb  two  bandies  (Sciraf  oft^urvircAAor).  No.  326.    Qoblet  with  two  handles.    (1  : 3  actual  sIm. 

(About  1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  26ft.)  Depth,  26ft.) 

the  burnt  city.  The  shape  represented  by  No.  324  also  occurs  very  fre- 
quently, and  still  more  abundant  is  the  form  No.  325,  which  in  the  upper 
pre-historic  cities  has  sometimes  three  feet.  With  rare  exceptions,  all 
the  goblets,  of  whatever  form,  are  of  a  lustrous-red  colour  ;  the  only  other 
colour  which  sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  (x^curs  on  the  goblets,  is  a 
lustrous  black. 
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I  further  represent  here,  under  No.  326,  a  cup  with  three  feet  and 
two  handles;  it  is  of  a  lustrous-black  colour,  and  decorated  all  round 
with  parallel  horizontal  lines.  Only  two  specimens  of  this  type  have  been 
found  in  the  third  city;  but  it  is  very  frequent  in  the  following  city. 
But  still  more  frequent  in  the  latter  is  a  double-handled  cup  of  the 
very  same  shape,  but  without  the  tripod  feet;  indeed,  this  shape  is  so 
abundant  there,  that  I  was  able  to  collect  many  hundreds  of  specimens ; 
but  it  never  occurs  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city.  I  may  add  that  none 
of  these  various  forms  of  goblets  have  ever  been  found  elsewhere. 


Xo.  336.   LiMtrotu-bliick  Tripod  Cup,  with  twu  handlcfl. 
(About  1 : 5  actual  size.    I>eptb,  30  ft.) 


No.  327.    Very  curious  sieve-lilce  perforated  Tripud- 
veflsel.    (Half  actual  size.    Depth,  24  ft.) 

No.  327  is  a  very  curious  tripod- vessel  in  the  form  of  a  one-handled 
pitcher,  which  stands  on  its  side,  supported  by  three  feet,  and  is 
pierced  all  over  with  holes  like  a  sieve.  Similar  vessels  are  not  rare, 
either  in  the  third  or  the  following  city ;  but  their  use  is  a  mystery 
to  us.  All  of  them  have  been  made  on  the  potter's  wheel,  are  unpolished, 
and  of  the  rudest  fabric.  All  the  holes  have  evidently  been  made  before 
the  vessel  was  baked.  But  the  baking  is  not  thorough.  Similar  vessels 
have  never  been  found  elsewhere.  Professor  Helbig  *  suggests  that  the 
large  sieve-like  perforated  terra-cotta  vases  found  in  the  Italian  terramaro 
may  have  served  for  separating  the  liquid  honey  from  the  wax.  May  the 
vessel  before  us  have  served  for  a  like  purpose  ? 

Nos.  328-330  represent  three  vase-covers,  whose  tripod-like  handles 
with  a  large  knob  make  a  very  pretty  appearance,  and  resemble  crowns. 
But  still  more  elegant  is  the  vase-cover  No.  331,  the  handle  of  which 
consists,  as  it  were,  of  two  arches;  its  form  can  best  be  explained  by 
comparing  it  to  two  single  handles  put  cross-wise,  one  over  the  other, 


*  Wolfgang  Helbig,  JHc  Ttaliker  in  der  Pocbene  ; 
Leipzig,  1879,  p.  17.  Professor  Helbig  says, 
p.  6:  ♦♦The  word  Temunare  or  Terramara  is  an 
expretsion  corrupted  from  Terramaroa  by  the 
peattuts  of  the  prorince  of  Parma,  and  signifies 
originally  every  stratum  of  earth  which  is  mixed 
with  organic  matter,  and  b  therefore  appropriate 


for  manuring.  Now,  as  the  soil  of  the  Emilia 
contains  the  remaios  of  many  old  settlements, 
remains  consisting  of  manufactures  as  well  as  of 
decomposed  organic  bodies,  the  denomination 
Terramare  haa  in  a  more  narrow  sense  been 
transferred  to  the  strata  containing  such  re- 
mains." 
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and  joined  together  by  a  very  large  nail.     Both  sorts  of  handle  are  very 
abundant  in  the  third  city,  as  well  as  in  the  two  succeeding  pre-historic 


No.  329.   Vase  Cover  wiili  a  crown-sbapcd  handle. 
(1 : 4  actual  aixe.    Depth,  26  ft) 


N o.  328.   Vase  Cover  w  ith  a crown-shuped  handle 
(About  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  26  It) 


cities,  though  they  have  certainly  never  been  yet  found  elsewhere.     But 
my  friend  Mr.  Philip  Smith  calls  my  attention  to  the  similarity  of  these 


N'o.  331.    Vase  Cover  with  a  crown-shaped  handle. 
(1:4  actual  sise.    Depth,  26  a.) 


Xu.  3i0.    Vase  Cover  with  a  crown-shaped  handle. 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  23  ftj 

Trojan  handles  to  the  crown-like  form  of  the  modern.  Phrygian  water- 
vessels.  He  cites  the  following  passage  on  the  subject  from  page  101  of 
the  Eev.  E.  J.  Davis's  Life  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  Writing  from  Hierapolis, 
he  says:  "Here  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  wooden  vessels  used  for 
carrying  water.  They  are  made  of  a  section  of  pine  :  the  inside  is 
hollowed  out  from  below,  and  the  bottom  is  closed  by  a  piece  of  wood 
exactly  fitted  into  it.  These  vessels  are  very  durable  and  strong."  On 
the   opposite  page   he   gives  two   engravings,  according   to  which  these 
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Phrygian  water- vessels  have  a  very  great  resemblance  to  the  Trojan  vase- 
covers  in  the  form  of  a  crown. 

Vase-covers  with  a  simple  handle,  like  No.  332,  occasionally  occur, 
bat  they  are  not  nearly  so  frequent  as  the  forms  before  described. 


No.  332.    Vase  Cover  wHh  a  simple  handle.    (1 :  4  actual  aize.    Depth,  32  ft.) 

The  only  vase-handles  I  noticed  which  have  some  analogy  to  these 
were  found  at  Szihalom  in  Hungary,  and  are  shown  under  Nos.  26  and 
27  in  the  glass  case  No.  IX.  of  the  National  Museum  of  Buda-Pesth.  The 
only  difference  is  that,  instead  of  covering  the  vase-neck  like  a  cap,  as 
at  Troy,  they  were  intended  merely  to  shut  the  orifice:  for,  as  Dr.  J. 
Hampel  informs  me,  the  lower  part  of  No.  26  is  tapering,  and  its  flat- 
tened foot  is  divided  by  a  cross-like  groove  into  four  pivots;  the  lower 
part  of  No.  27  is  globular.  The  handle  is  on  the  slightly  hollow  upper 
side.  Therefore,  like  the  Mycenean  vase-covers,®  these  Szihalom  vase- 
covers  were  kept  in  place  on  the  orifice  by  their  protruding  flat  rim, 
their  tapering  or  globular  lower  part  entering  into  the  neck  of  the  vase, 
like  a  stopper. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  some  vessels  in  the  form  of 
animals.  No.  333  represents  a  lustrous-green  globular  tripod-vessel 
with  a  ram's  head;  instead  of  the  tail  we  see  a  long  and  large  spout, 


Ro.  333.    Olobolar  Tripod,  with  a  ram's  head. 
CI :  3  actual  aixe.    Depth,  26  a.) 


Mo.  334. 


Vessel  with  three  feet  In  form  of  a  hedgehog. 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  23  ft.) 


which  is  joined  by  a  handle  to  the  back  of  the  vessel :  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  ornamented  with  bands  of  incised  lines.  No.  334  is  a  brown 
tripod-vase  of  a  dull  brown  colour,  with  the  head  of  a  hedgehog:   the 


•  See  my  Mycnuj^j  p.  256,  No.^.  .'^73,  374. 
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primitive  potter  may  have  meant  to  represent  the  spines  of  the  animal 
hy  the  three  hands  of  incised  strokes  with  which  the  body  of  the  vessel 
is  decorated.  Here  also  the  mouthpiece  is  on  the  back  part,  and  joined 
to  the  back  by  a  handle.  No.  335  is  a  lustrous-brown  vase,  in  the  form 
of  a  fat  sow  with  three  feet.  No.  336  is  a  lustrous-brown  vessel,  in 
the  shape  of  a  sheep  with  four  feet.  No.  337  is  a  lustrous  dark-brown 
tripod-vase,  in  the  shape  of  a  hog.  No.  338  is  a  lustrous-brown  tripod- 
vase,  in  the  form  of  a  mole ;  this  latter  vessel  has  been  made  so  that  it 
can  be  set  upright  on  the  muzzle  and  the  two  fore  feet. 


No.  335.    Trlpod-vesBel  in  the  form  of  a  fat  eow.    (Half  actual  alie.    Depth,  30  ft.) 


Ko.  336.    Vase  iu  the  shape  of  a  sheep  with  four  fett. 
(1:4  actual  Bise.    Depth,  32  ft.) 


No.  337.    Vase  iu  the  funn  of  a  hog ;  the  upper  pttrt 
restored.    (About  1 : 4  actual  sise.    Depth,  3»  ft.) 


No.  339  again  represents  a  hedgehog,  but  its  four  feet  are  too  short 
to  set  it  on,  the  base  being  convex.     Unlike  the  other  vases,  the  mouth  is 
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Na  338.    Tripod-venel  in  the  form  of  a  mole.  No.  339.    Vaao  in  Uie  form  of  a  hedgehog,  with  four 

(l:4Ktiul8ise.    Depth,  23  to  26  It.)  short  feet.    (1 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  23  ft.) 

here  over  the  neck.  The  only  ornamentation  of  this  vessel  consists  of 
five  horizontal  incisions  on  each  side. 

No.  340  is  of  lustrous-red  terra-cotta ;  it  has  four  feet,  and  can 
hardly  represent  anything  else  than  a  hippopotamus.  It  is  hollow  ;  on  its 
left  side  are  the  most  distinct  marks 
of  its  having  been  joined  to  another 
vessel,  which  of  course  must  have 
had  an  identical  form ;  the  neck  of 
the  twin  vessel  may  have  been  in 
the  middle  between  the  two  hippo- 
potami. The  existence  of  the  figures 
of  hippopotami   in   the   third,  the 

burnt    citV,     at     a     depth     of     23   ft..  ^^^-^^O-     VeMennthelcmof  ahliwotamus. 

x^ivjy     ow     »     ^A^^vLM.     v/i     ^t/   xw.  .  (About  2: 3  actual  size.    Depth,  23  a) 

below    the    surface,    is    extremely 

remarkable — nay,  astonishing ;  for  this  animal,  as  is  well  known,  is  no 
longer  met  with  even  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  occurs  only  in  the  rivers 
in  the  interior  of  Africa.  In  the  time  of  the  Old  Empire,  however 
(about  B.C.  5000-3500,  according  to  Mariette),  the  hippopotamus  still 
hved  in  the  Delta,  as  is  shown  by  a  painting  in  the  tomb  of  Ti  at 
Sakkarah.  Ti  was  an  official  of  the  Fifth  Dynasty  (about  b.o.  3950- 
3700),  and  is  represented  as  hunting  hippopotami  among  the  papyri  of 
the  Delta.  According  to  Herodotus,^  they  were  worshipped  as  sacred 
animals  in  the  Egyptian  nome  of  Papremis  only ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxviii.  8)  they  still  existed  in  Upper  Egypt.  At  all 
events,  as  appears  to  be  evident  from  the  existence  of  Egyptian  porcelain 
here,  this  third  city  of  Troy  must  have  been  commercially  connected 
with  Egypt ;  but,  even  so,  it  is  still  an  enigma  how  the  animal  was  so 
well  known,  here  as  to  have  been  made  of  clay  in  a  form  so  faithful 
to  nature.  We  may  compare  the  vases  similarly  made  in  the  form  of 
animals  found  by  General  di  Cesnola  in  Cyprus.^ 

Professor  Virchow  informs  me  that  a  vase  in  the  form  of  a  hog  is  in 
the  Museum  of  Jena,  and  that  vessels  in  the  shape  of  animals,  for  the 


'  Herod.  tL  71 :  Ol9k  trrot  ol  vordfiioi  voyuf       Alyvirrioi<ri  oIk  IpoL 
Mir  Tf  nmr^fdrp  Ipoi  tUri^  roiai  8i  AWoiai  •  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus^  PI.  viii. 
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most  part  of  birds,  are  not  rare  in  the  tombs  of  Lusatia  (Lansitz)  and 
Posen.  He  adds  that  many  of  them  are  mere  rattle-boxes  for  children, 
but  that  there  also  occur  open  ones.  The  Boyal  Museum  at  Berlin 
contains  a  terra-cotta  vessel  without  feet,  with  an  animal's  head,  the 
funnel-shaped  orifice  being  in  the  back;  also  a  terra-cotta  tripod- vessel 
from  Coraeto,  with  an  animal's  head,  the  funnel-like  orifice  being  in  the 
place  where  the  tail  ought  to  be ;  the  handle  is  on  the  back.  A  terra- 
cotta vessel  in  the  shape  of  an  ox,  with  four  feet,  having  the  orifice  in  the 
middle  of  the  back,  was  found  in  a  tomb  of  the  graveyard  of  Kafmierz- 
Komorowo,  in  the  province  of  Posen.*    A  similar  animal-shaped  vessel, 


No.  342. 


No.  343. 


No.  341.    Object  of  Terra  cutta  representing  a  fonUstlcal 
animal  with  six  feet.    (1 : 3  actual  sixe.    Depth,  33  ft.) 


/: 


Nos.  342,  343.    Two  Hooka  of  Tenapcotta,  with  tbxee 
perforations.    (1 : 3  actual  size.    D.ptb,  36 ft.) 


with   four   feet,  having   its   orifice  on   the  back,  is   in   the  Museum  of 

Neu  Brandenburg  in   Mecklenburg. 

No.  341  is  a  strange  animal  figure,  solid, 
except  for  a  tube  passing  through  the  body 
and  open  at  both  ends,  so  that  it  cannot 
have  been  a  vessel.  It  has  six  feet  and  a 
tail ;  but  we  see  on  its  body  four  upright 
projections,  which  may  also  serve  as  feet  if 
the  animal  is  put  upside  down.  It  is  of  a 
yellowish  colour. 

Under  Nos.  342  and  343  we  see  two 
hooks  of  terra-cotta,  each  with  three  per- 
forations, by  which  they  were  nailed  to  the 
wall.  Although  but  slightly  baked,  twenty- 
five  pounds'  weight  might  be  suspended  on 
either  of  them  without  danger  of  breaking 
the  hook,  because  the  blackish  clay  they  are 
composed  of  is  very  tough  and  compact. 
These  hooks  may  have  served  for  hanging 
up  clothes. 

Under  No.  344  I  represent,  in  l-43rd 
of  its   actual    size,   the   large    Trojan  jar 

which    I   presented    to    Professor  Virchow  for    the   Boyal   Museum   at 

Berlin,  where  it  is  preserved  in  the  Ethnological  section.     Like  all  the 

•  F.  L.  W.  Schwartr,  //.  Nachtrag  zu  den  "  Jfaterialien  ztur  praehistorischen  Kariogi-aphie  der 
Protinz  Posen}'*  Posea,  1880,  p.  6,  and  PI.  ii.  fig.  6. 


No.  344.  Large  Jar  of  Tcira-colta,  with 
polished  surface  and  two  projections  in 
the  form  of  handles.  (1 :  43  actual  size. 
Depth,  23  ft) 
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large  jars,  it  is  of  a  red  colour,  thoroughly  baked,  and  has  a  polished 
Biir£ace.  Unlike  most  Trojan  jars,  it  has  no  handles  and  merely  two 
small  projections  which  have  the  shape  of  handles,  but  are  not  per- 
foratei  This  jar  is  further  distinguished  from  most  other  Trojan  jars 
by  its  straight  form,  to  which  its  good  preservation  is  probably  due. 
But  its  safety  may  also  have  been  partly  owing  to  the  circumstance, 
that  it  was  not  exposed  to  the  great  heat  of  the  conflagration,  because 
it  was  found  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  third  city,  which  was  not 
reached  by  the  fire.  In  fact,  in  the  course  of  my  long  excavations  at 
Hissarlik,  I  have  taken  out,  besides  this  jar,  only  two  smaller  ones 
intact  from  the  third,  the  burnt  city ;  they  were  only  3  J  ft.  high  and 
26J  in.  in  diameter ;  their  sole  decoration  was  a  rope-like  band  in 
relief.  Of  the  large  jars,  from  5  to  8  ft.  high  and  4J  to  5  ft.  in 
diameter,  I  have  not  been  able  to  take  out  a  single  one  entire.  For  the 
most  part,  they  had  suffered  so  much  from  their  long  exposure  to  the 
intense  heat  of  the  conflagration,  and  from  the  ponderous  weight  of  the 
ruins  which  pressed  upon  them,  that  they  either  already  had  cracks 
when  I  brought  them  to  light,  or  they  cracked  as  soon  as  they  were 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Others,  which  were  intact,  broke  as  they  were 
being  removed. 

As  I  have  before  mentioned,  a  compartment  of  a  house  in  the  burnt 
Trojan  stratum  below  the  Temple  of  Athene  appears  to  have  been  a  wine 
merchant's  magazine,***  for  in  it  I  brought  to  light  nine  large  jars  of 
various  forms,  six  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  engraving  No,  8 ;  the 
other  three  are  out  of  view.  This  magazine  was  close  to  the  southern 
brick  wall ;  the  nine  jars  are  marked  s  on  Plan  I.  As  may  be  seen  from 
the  engraving,  only  two  of  the  six  jars  which  are  visible  were  broken ;  a 
third  is  cracked,  and  the  other  three  are  only  slightly  injured  in  the  rim. 
The  mouths  of  all  these  nine  jars  had  been  left  open,  and  hence  they 
were  filled  with  debris.  I  could  perhaps  have  saved  these  as  well  as  the 
other  three,  which  are  hidden  from  view  in  the  engraving,  but  a  religious 
fear  prevented  me  from  trying  to  do  so,  for  I  hoped  that  they  might  be 
preserved  in  situ.  But  no  sooner  had  I  gone  than  the  Turks  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  who  suspected  the  jars  might  contain  treasure,  knocked 
them  partly  to  pieces. 

The  number  of  large  jars  which  I  brought  to  light  in  the  burnt 
stratum  of  the  third  city  certainly  exceeds  600.  By  far  the  larger 
number  of  them  were  empty,  the  mouth  being  covered  by  a  large  flag  of 
schist  or  limestone.  This  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  jars  were 
filled  with  wine  or  water  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe,  for  there  appears 
to  have  been  hardly  any  reason  for  covering  them  if  they  had  been  empty. 
Had  they  been  used  to  contain  anything  else  but  liquids,  I  should  have 
found  traces  of  the  fact ;  but  only  in  a  very  few  cases  did  I  find  some 
carbonized  grain  in  the  jars,  and  only  twice  a  small  quantity  of  a  white 
mass  the  nature  of  which  I  could  not  determine.* 


'*  See  p.  32.     Professor  Virchow  suggests  to       underground  jars  in  Western  Asia,  I  may  add  a 

me  that  it  might  hare  been  a  royal  wine-cellar.         further   illustration   from   the    records   of  the 

*  With   regard   to   the  storage  of    wine   in       Egyptian   conqueror  Thutmes   III.     When   he 
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For  the  most  part  the  large  jars  have  no  decoration ;  and  when  there 
is  any,  it  is  nearly  always  limited  to  rope-like  bands  in  relief,  or  to  bands 
in  relief  from  2  to  2^  in.  broad,  ornamented  with  incised  fish-spine  decora- 
tions, common  geometrical  patterns,  or  mere  impressed  circles.  The 
coarse  but  very  excellent  clay,  which  has  been  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  these  jars,  is  abundantly  mixed  with  crushed  quartz,  silicious  stone,  and 
mica,  of  which  latter  the  gold-  or  silver-like  sparkles  glitter  wherever 
one  looks.  Most  of  the  large  jars  have  been  carefully  polished  and 
abundantly  coated  with  a  wash  of  clay  containing  peroxide  of  iron,  for 
they  generally  have  a  lustrous-red  colour  and  are  perfectly  smooth; 
whereas  they  show  in  the  fracture  an  infinity  of  small  fragments  of 
quartz,  silicious  stone,  and  mica  with  sharp  edges.  The  manner  in  which 
these  jars  were  made  has  been  minutely  explained  in  a  previous  passage.^ 

The  shape  of  the  vase  which  comes  nearest  to  that  of  the  large  jara 
is  represented  by  the  pear-shaped  jug  No.  345.  It  is  of  a  fine  lustrous- 
brown  colour.     Very  characteristic  is  the  shape  of  the  head,  from  which  a 


No.  346.    Tripud  Vaae,  viith  iocbed  bauas  and  bell- 
abaped  cover.    (1 : 4  actiua  aUe.    DepUi,29ft.) 


No.  345.    Large  pear-shaped  Jug.    (About  1:4  actual 
Bizo.    Depth,  32  ft.) 


hemispherical  piece  is  cut  out  on  the  side  over  the  handle.  Jugs  and 
pitchers  with  a  similar  mouth  are  frequent  in  the  third  and  fourth  cities 
at  Hissarlik,  but  they  have  never  yet  been  found  elsewhere.  The  lustrous- 
grey,  nearly  globular,  tripod- vase  No.  346  is  wlieel-made,  while  its  one- 
handled  cover  is  hand-made :  the  vase  has  no  handle ;  its  ornamentation 
consists  of  three  parallel  incised  lines,  which  surround  it. 


went  through  the  land  of  Zahi  (the  maritime 
plain  of  Pulestiue),  he  says,  **  Their  wine  was 
found  stored   in  ct'lkirSj  as  well   as    iu   skius." 


(Brugsch,  Huit.  of  Egypt^  vol.  ii.  p.  376,  Engl, 
trans.  2nd  cd.) 
*  See  p.  279. 
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The  long  pitcher,  No.  347,  is  one  of  the  rudest  vessels  I  ever  found  at 
Hissarlik,  and  yet  it  is  most  certainly  wheel-made.     Mr.  A.  S.  Murray, 


Ko.  34t.    A  ettriooB  TrqjAn  Pitcher  of 

Tena-oolU.    (About  1 : 6  actual  sise. 

Depth.  26  ft.) 


No.  349.    Splendid  Terra-cotta  Vnse,  from  the  Royal  House. 
(1 : 4  actual  Blse.    Depth,  28  ft.) 


of  the  British  Museum,  calls  my  attention  to  the  perfect  similarity  of 
this  vessel  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  buckets,  which  were  let  down  by  a 
rope  into  the  wells  to  draw  water.  This 
sort  of  vessel  is  frequent  here ;  most  pro- 
bably they  were  used  in  Troy,  as  in  ancient 
Egypt,  for  drawing  water  from  the  well. 
Two  things  seem  to  corroborate  this  sup- 
position: first,  the  very  heavy  weight  of 
their  lower  part,  which  must  have  been  in- 
tended to  keep  them  upright ;  and,  secondly, 
the  grooves  or  furrows  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  handles,  which  can  apparently  have 
been  made  only  by  the  rope  by  which  they 
were  let  down  into  the  well. 

No.  348  represents  a  grey  vase,  with 
two  handles  and  two  upright  projections.  To  this  vase  belongs  a  cover 
such  as  we  see  on  Nos.  346,  349,  and  350.  No.  349  represents  one  of 
the  most  interesting  vases  ever  found  at  Troy ;  it  has  a  lustrous-red 
colour  and  is  thoroughly  baked.  It  has  a  pointed  base,  and  is  here 
represented  with  the  pebbles  used  to  support  it.  It  has  two  handles 
and  two  long  upright  slightly-incurved  projections,  which  are  hollow  on 


No.  348.    Grey  Vase,  with  two  handles  and 

two  wing-like  protjeclions. 

(1 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 
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the  outside  and  have  the  shape  of  wings.  They  taper  out  in  a  spiral  at 
the  top;  from  their  base  also  a  spiral  in  relief  extends  on  either  side. 
The  neck  is  ornamented  with  the  fish-spine  pattern,  which  we  also  see  on 


No.  350.  GloboUr  Vase,  with  two  bandies  and  two  wing-Uke 
projections.  Cover  in  the  form  of  a  crown.  ( Abont  1 : 4  actual 
»iie.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  351.  Globnlar  Vase,  with  two  carred  handles  and 
two  straight  wing-shaped  prqfeotions.  Orrer  in  the 
shape  of  a  crown.  (About  1 : 4  actual  slae.  Defiih. 
36  to  29  n.) 


the  edge  of  the  body  all  round.  The  crown-shaped  cover  was  found  close 
to  the  vase,  and  may  have  belonged  to  it.  Of  a  similar  form  but  of  a 
ruder  fabric  is  the  dark-brown  vase  No.  350,  whose  upright  projections 

are  also  curved  on  the  outside;  from  the 
base  of  each  of  them  a  spiral  in  relief  runs 
out  on  both  sides.  Of  the  same  form,  only 
with  a  more  pointed  foot,  is  the  black  vase 
No.  351,  which  has  some  little  ornamenta- 
tion of  incised  lines  and  dots  on  or  about 
the  handles.  Of  the  same  shape,  finally, 
is  the  pretty  little  vase  No.  352,  which 
is  ornamented  all  over  with  dots.  The 
upright  wing-like  projections  of  these  four 
vases  can  never  have  been  intended  for 
handles,  because  they  are  too  fragile  and 
their  edges  are  too  sharp;  all  of  them  have  two  regular  handles  in 
addition   to  the  wings.      I  call   particular  attention  to  their   great  re- 


Nu.  352.   Viise  with  two  bandies  and  two 
straight  wing4ike  projections. 
(1 : 3  actual  idze.    Dep  b,  25  fl.) 
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aemblance  to  the  upright  wing-like  projections  on  the  vases  with  owl- 
heads. 

No.  353  represents  a  lustrous-red  globular  tripod-vase,  decorated  on 
both  sides  with  engraved  branches,  zigzags,  and  straight  lines.     On  either 


Ro.  353.    Globular  Tripod  Vase,  with  Incised  ornamentation.    (Half  actaal  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


Mo.  3S4.    Vase  with  two  handles  and  a  spiral  omameutation  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
or  the  Qypriote  character  ko.    (1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  30  ft.) 

side  is  a  solid  upright  projection,  with  a  vertical  perforation  for  sus- 
pension ;  between  these  there  is  a  crescent-shaped  projection  on  each  side. 
Another  very  pretty  lustrous-red  vase  is  represented  in  the  engraving 
No.  354.     It  has  a  convex  foot  and  two  handles,  between  which  we  see 
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on  each  side  a  high  projecting  spiral  ornament,  like  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
or  the  Cypriote  character  ho.  Ahove  this  is  an  inverted  branch;  below 
it  the  body  forms  an  edge  which  is  ornamented  with  an  incised  fish-spine 
pattern.  Similar  to  this  is  the  lustrous  dark-brown  vase  No.  355;  only 
its  base  is  still  more  pointed  and  its  body  more  bulged.  This  also  has 
two  handles  and  two  spiral  ornaments  in  relief  in  the  form  of  spectacles, 
or  the  Cypriote  character  Ico, 

Under  No.  356  I  represent  a  tripod-vessel  of  blackish  colour,  formed  of 
three  separate  cups,  which  are  joined  together  at  the  body,  and  of  which 
each  has  one  foot.     To  the  list  given  in  the  preceding  pages  of  the  places 


No.  355.    Vase  with  pointed  boitom,  two  handles, 

and  projecting  oroanient  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of 

spectacles,  or  Cypriote  X»,  on  either  side. 

(1 : 5  actnal  Kize.    Depth,  24  ft.) 


No.  3&».    Tripod  Jug 

with  two  nocks. 

(Nearly  1 : 3  actual  size. 

Depth,  22  to  26  ft.) 


No.3d7.    UlobuUrJug. 
(1 : 3  actual  aiae. 
Depth,  22  to  36  n.) 


where  similar  conjoined  vessels  may  be  seen,  I  may  add  the  Museum  of  the 
Bap^aKCLov  in  Athens,  which  contains  a  pre-historic  hand-made  terra-cotta 
vessel  from  Thera,  consisting  of  two  separate  cups  which  are  joined  in 
three  places.  Professor  Virchow's  remarkable  collection  of  German  pre- 
historic antiquities  contains  a  double  drinking-horn,  a  vessel  with  two 
and  another  with  three  cups  of  terra-cotta,  from  his  excavations  in  the 
graveyard  of  Zaborowo,  in  the  province  of  Posen.  The  Markisches 
Museum  at  Berlin  contains  also  a  vessel  consisting  of  twin  cups  and 
another  with  three  cups.  Professor  Virchow  assures  me  that  vessels  con- 
sisting of  two,  three,  or  more  conjoined  cups,  are  not  rare  in  the  ancient 
Germanic  sepulchres  in  Lusatia  and  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg.  The 
collections  of  Peruvian  antiquities  in  the  Koyal  Museum  at  Berlin  and  the 
British  Museum  also  contain  pottery  consisting  of  two  conjoined  vessels. 
No.  357  is  a  single-handled  jug  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  a  convex  bottom. 
No.  358  is  a  curious  tripod-jug  of  greyish  yellow  colour,  having  a 
globular  body,  from  which  project  two  separate  spouts,  one  of  which  has  a 
handle.     As  the  one  spout  stands  in  front  of  the  other,  the  liquid  could 
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only  be  poured  out  by  the  foremost,  so  that  the  other  was  of  no  use : 
these  double  spouts  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  a  mere  fancy  of  the 


No.  359.    Carious  doable-necked  Jog.     (About  1 : 4  actual  sixc.    Trojan  Btralum.) 

primitiTe  potter.  The  black  flagon  (oenochoe).  No.  359,  has  likewise  two 
separate  spouts,  the  handles  of  which  are  joined  at  the  body.  But  here 
the  spouts  stand  side  by  side,  so  that  the  liquid  could  be  poured  simul- 
taneously through  both  of  them.  Similar  oenochoae,  with  two  spouts, 
occur  also  in  the  following,  the  fourth  city,  but  they  have  never  hitherto 
been  found  elsewhere,  except  in  Cyprus,  Germany,  and  Hungary.  The 
collection  of  Cypriote  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  contains  an 
oenoehoe  with  double  spouts,  each  of  which  is  joined  by  a  separate  handle 
to  the  body ;  but  this  vessel  may  be  of  a  much  later  period,  as  it  is  wheel- 
made  and  painted.  My  friend  General  di  Cesnola  represents  in  his  excellent 
work,  Cyprus,  two  similar  oenochoae  with  double  spouts,  one  of  which  he 
found  in  his  excavations  at  Alambra,  and  the  other  at  Dali.^  A  some- 
what similar  oenoehoe  was  found  in  the  village  of  Tokol,  on  the  island 
of  Csepel  in  the  Danube.*  I  may  still  mention  a  terra-cotta  vessel  with 
two  vertical  spouts  in  the  Markisches  Museum  at  Berlin. 

No.  360  represents  a  pretty  lustrous-red  pear-shaped  oenoehoe,  with  a 
long  upright  neck  and  trefoil  mouth,  joined  by  a  long  handle  to  the  body, 
on  which  we  see  small  handles  to  the  right  and  left :  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  we  discern  three  bands  in  relief;  the  bottom  is  flat. 
Similar  to  this  is  the  pear-shaped  red  oenoehoe,  No.  361,  which  has  only 
one  handle.    No.  362  is  of  a  dark-red  colour,  and  oval-shaped  :  it  has 

'  See  General  di  Cesnola's  Cyprus;   London,  *  Joseph  Hampel,  Antiquit^s  pr^istoriques  de 

1877,  Platei  rii.  and  ix.  to  Hongrie;  Esztergom,  1876,  Plate  v.  No.  3. 
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N«>.  34iO.     i.tnochoc  wito  thrtv  Uaiullcs  and  long  nt-vk. 
(Abuut  1 :  3  ucliLil  size.    Depth,  26  fu) 


No.  361.    Oemco.  wiUi  lunj  ueclc. 
(Nearly  1 :  4  actual  size.    Depth.  26  a.) 


Nu.  3o2.     Va&«  ul  uviil  f«>rai,  w.ih  loug  ueck. 
(1 :  5  actual  size.     I>i>pth,  26  ft.) 


No.  363.     Viue  of  leuticul^  iJiapo,  with  Ivtq?  WH;k. 
(1 : 5  actual  size.     Dept  i.  '.6  ft) 
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also  a  trefoil  mouth  and  one  handle ;  its  base  is  convex.  No.  363  is  of  a 
gimilar  form,  but  of  a  dark-brown  colour;  its  mouth  runs  out  almost 
straight,  like  a  bird's  beak;  its  bottom  is  convex.  Professor  Virchow 
observes  to  me  that  from  the  shape  of  these  vases  the  widely-spread 
beak-shape  of  the  Etruscan  bronze  jugs  has  evidently  been  developed. 

Of  oeuochoae  similar  to  these,  I  mention  first  an  excellent  hand-made 
specimen  in  the  Museum  of  Boulogne-sur-mer,  the  director  of  which,  in 
his  ignorance  of  pre-historic  pottery,  thinks  it  to  be  Roman,  and  has 
therefore  put  it  among  the  Roman  pottery,  though  it  is  worth  more  than 
the  whole  collection  of  Roman  terra-cottas  in  the  museum.  May  this 
notice  reach  him,  and  may  it  be  the  cause  of  the  precious  oenochoe 
receiving  at  last  the  place  it  deserves ! 

I  further  mention  three  otnochoae  of  nearly  the  same  shape,  but  with  a 
short  neck,  in  the  archaic  Greek  Collection  in  the  British  Museum ;  also 
an  oenochoe  of   a  similar  form  in  the  Cypriote  Collection  in  the  same 
museum.      Three  oenochoae  of  a  similar  shape  found  in  Thera,  below  three 
strata  of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes,  and  believed  to  date  from  the 
16th  or  17th  century  e.g.,  are  preserved  here  at  Athens  in  the   small 
collection  of  the  French  School.      Another,  likewise  found  below  three 
strata  of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes  on  the  island  of  Therasia,  and 
believed  to  be  of  the  same  age,  is  here  in  my  own  collection.     But  these 
four  latter  oenochoae  have  an  ornamentation  of  black  paint,  whereas  the 
Trojan  vessels  are  unpainted.  I  have  still  to  mention  an  oenochoe,  also  very 
ancient,  of  a  similar  form,  but  with  a 
painted   plant-like    ornamentation,   in 
the  Museum    of    the    Bap^dxeiov  at 
Athens.     Finally,  I  have  to  mention 
the  three  pretty  jugs  of  a  similar  form 
(viz.  with    a   spout    bent    backward) 
found  by  me  in  my  excavations  in  the 
Acropolis  of  Mycenae,  and  preserved 
in  the  Mycenae   Museum  at  Athens. 
All  three  are  decorated  with  a  painted 
ornamentation  of  birds,  patterns  bor- 
rowed from  woven   fabrics,  or   spiral 
hues.   There  are,  besides,  a  few  similar 
jugs  in  the  Etruscan  Collection  of  the 
Vatican  Museum  at  Rome. 

No.  364  is  an  oenochoe  of  lenticular 
form  and  of  a  lustrous  dark-yellow 
colour,  with  a  neck  and  spout  much 
bent  backward.  It  has  the  same 
peculiar  cut  in  its  mouth  which  we 
have  also  seen  in  No.  333  and  No.  357. 
has  also  the  same  form  of  mouth, 
convex  bottom. 

A  similar  shape,  with  the  neck  bent  backwards,  is  seen  also  in  the 
oviform  jug  No.  366,  which  is  of  a  lustrous-black  colour,  and  ornamented 
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>  o.  3(»4.    Ulubular  Oenoctioe,  with  ueck  beut  buck- 
ward.   (Nearly  1 : 4  actiuU  blzo.    Depth.  29  ft.) 

The  lustrous-yellow  jug,  No.  365, 
All   these   last   four  jug3   have   a 
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with  lines  filled  with  white  chalk;  it  has  a  trefoil  mouth.  But  only 
the  upper  part  is  genuine ;  the  lower  has  been  restored  with  gypsum. 
No.  367  represents  a  similar  red  jug  of  globular  form. 


Ko.  365.    GlubulurJug. 

(Nearly  1 :  3  actual  size 

Depth,  26  ft.) 


2io.  306.    Jug;  lower    part  reatored. 
(Nearly  1 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  32  ft.) 


No.  367.    UlobuUrJug. 
(1 : 3  actual  size.     Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  368  is  a  yellow  jug  of  globular  shape,  with  the  neck  also  bent 
backwards ;  the  shape  of  the  mouth  is  again  like  that  of  Nos.  333,  3r)7, 
364,  and  365. 


No.  368.    Globular  Jug.     (1 : 3  actual  size. 
Depth,  23  ft) 


No.  369.    Jug  with  thrte  pnqwitkw  fa  <rt  *tp»  of 
breasts.    (About  1 :  4  actual  siie.    Depth,  32ft.) 


Of  oenochoae  with  an  upright  spout,  I  further  represent  the  lustrous 
dark-brown  jug  No.  369,  which  is  ornamented  with  three  breast-like 
protuberances;  the  black  jug  No.  370,  which  is  the  first  wheel-made 
vessel  we  have  for  a  long  time  passed  in  review ;  Nos.  371  and  372,  which 
latter  has  again  a  trefoil  mouth.     Similar  in  shape  are  also  Nos.  373,  374^ 
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Ko.39a.    Gkbalar  Jog.    (About  1 : 4  actual  sixe.  Ko.  371.    UlobularJng.    (About  1:4  actualstae. 

Depth,  26  ft.)  Depth.  29  ft) 


No.  372.    J  ug ;  month  restored. 
(1 : 3  actual  Bixe.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


Stv.  oJ-i.    IVar-ttbapea  Jug. 
(Nearij  1 :  3  actual  size.    Depth,  29  It.) 


No.  373.    Globular  Jug,  with  straight  neck. 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  375.    tiiobularJug. 
(About  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 
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375,  376.     A  vase   of  the   same   shape   as   No.  376  was   found  by  me 
at  Mycenae,  and  is  now  here  at  Athens  in  the  Mycenae  Museum. 


]So.  i7G.     «.i lobular  JuK. 
(  About  1 : 4  actual  size.    I>epth,  26  ft.) 


^'o.  377.    GlobuUr  iiotile  ;  upright       No.  378.    GlubuUr  Jug.  wUb 
iieclc    (Nearly  1:4  actual  size.         projectluns  like  ears.    (Abont 
Depib.  26  ft.)  1 : 4  actual  sise.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  377  represents  a  lustrous  dark-red  globular  bottle,  with  a  long 
narrow  upright  neck.  Such  bottles  are  not  frequent  at  Troy.  Two  hand- 
made terra-cotta  bottles  of  the  same  shape,  the  one  yellow,  the  other 
black,  found  in  tombs  near  Bethlehem,  are  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
also  contains,  in  its  Assyrian  Collection,  a  wheel-made  bottle  of  a  similar 
form  from  Nimroud.  Wheel-made  terra-cotta  bottles  of  a  like  shape 
are  likewise  found  in  tombs  in  Cyprus,  as  well  as  in  ancient  Egyptian 
sepulchres,  and  the  British  Museum  contains  several  specimens  of  them 
in  its  collections  of  Cypriote  and  Egyptian  antiquities.  Several  terra- 
cotta bottles  of  a  similar  shape  were  also  found  by  General  di  C^^snola  in 


No.  379. 


No8.  379-381.    Jugs  of  globular  fomi,  with  oue  handle.    (1 : 4  actual  size.    Dtptb,  22  to  32  ft.) 
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Cyprus.*    I  may  mention  one  more  such  terra-cotta  bottle  from  Cyprns, 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  at  London. 

Somewhat  similar  to  No.  377  is  the  jug  No.  378,  which  has  on  either 
side  below  the  rim  a  projecting  ornament  in  the  form  of  an  ear. 

Three  yery  pretty  lustrous  yellow 
or  red  oval-shaped  jugs,  with  spouts 
upright  or  slightly  turned  back,  are 
represented  under  Nos.  379,  380, 
aud  381 ;  all  of  them  have  a  convex 
bottom.  No.  379  has  on  each  side 
of  the  orifice  a  round  excres- 
cence, in  the  form  of  an  eye.  No. 
381  has  a  rope-formed  handle,  and 
above  the  body  a  projecting  band, 
ornamented  with  vertical  strokes. 
Two  similar  jugs,  but  wheel-made, 
are  in  the  Egyptian  Collection  of 
the  British  Museum.  Jugs  of  a 
similar  shape  are  frequent  at  Troy, 
but,  except  the  two  Egyptian  spe- 
cimens, I  am  not  aware  that  they 
have  ever  been  found  elsewhere. 

No.  382  is  a  pretty  lustrous 
dark-grey  oenochoe,  with  a  trefoil 
mouth;  it  is  ornamented  with  ten 
incised  parallel  bands.  An  oeuochoe 
of  the  same  shape,  found  by  me 
at  Mycenae,  is  represented  at  p.  65,  No.  26,  in  my  Myceiiae, 

Nos.  383  to  388  are  all  bottle-shaped  jugs  of  red,  yellow,  brown,  or 


Xo.  382.     Oenochoe  of  IVrra-Uiiu,  vwih  incised  ornamcii- 
taliuD.    (Half  actual  size.    Dt  ptb,  2t>  ft.) 


No.  384.    Jug  ul  a  giuuular  furm. 
(AlMUt  1 : 4  actual  size.    Doptb,  26  ft.) 


No.  383.     J  up. 
(Nearly  1 : 3  actual  slxc.     I K-pth,  2«  ft. x 


*  General  di  Ce^nola,  Cyprus,  1*1.  vii. 
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black  colour.  No.  387  hag  the  best  fabric  and  the  prettiest  shape  of 
all,  with  its  long  neck  and  widely-stretched  handle.  Its  body  is  divided 
by  two  incised  horizontal  parallel  lines  into  two  fields,  which  are  orna- 
mented with  incised  vertical  strokes.  The  Markisches  Museum  at  Berlin 
contains  two  jugs  similar  in  shape  to  No.  383.  No.  388  is  decorated  with 
seven  incised  horizontal  parallel  lines. 


^u.  ami.   viiubuau>Jug. 
(About  1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  26 ft.) 


No.  3»5.    Globular  J  ug. 
(1 : 4  actual  size.   Depth,  26  ft) 


Mo.  MS.    Jug  wUu  lucidea  t 
C  About  1 : 4  actual  stie.    Depth,  22  to  30  ft) 


No.  387.    Jug  oi  Terra-cotto,  with  an  incised  orna- 
mentation.   (Half  actual  »lzG.    Depth,  26  f(.) 


Ho.  38S).    Pitcher  with  a  lluu a  body  aitU  a  ba 

imitaUng  a  plant.    (About  1:4  actual  aiv. 

Depth,  26  a) 


One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Trojan  pitchers  is  represented  by 
No.  389,  which  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  is  decorated  with  a  plant-like 
ornament  round  the  neck ;  its  whole  body  is  decorated  with  very  symme- 
trical vertical  concave  flutings.  Under  Nos.  390  to  393  I  represent  four 
common  pitchers  of  rude  fabric.     In  looking  at  them,  we  involuntarily 
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No.  391. 


No.  392. 


No.  393. 
Noe.  390-393.    Fitchera  of  different  shapes.    (1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  22  to  26  ft.) 

think  we  have  seen  such  forms  often  before ;  but,  though  they  are  very 
abundant  in  the  third  and  fourth  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik,  I  am  not 
aware  that  they  have  as  yet  been  found  elsewhere,  except  a  pitcher 
similar  to  No.  393,  which  was  found  by  me  at  Mycenae.^ 

Under  Nos.  394  to  400  I  represent  seven  more  red,  yellow,  or  brown 
pitchers  of  a  larger  size,  of  which  No.  397  is  wheel-made.  Of  wheel- 
made  pitchers  similar  to  this  one,  some  hundreds  were  found  in  the 
third,  the   burnt  city,  as  well  as   in    the  fourth   and  fifth    cities,  but 


No.S 


No.  394, 


N<«.  394,  395.    Pitchers  of  ditfereut  shapes.    (1 : 4  acbual  Bize.    Ltvyib,  22  to  32  ft.) 

especially  in  the  fourth.  In  general  these  wheel-made  pitchers  are  of  a 
very  rude  fabric,  are  but  slightly  baked,  have  the  yellow  colour  of  the 
clay  itself,  and  are  not  at  all  polished.  But  in  a  great  many  instances 
they  have  been  polished  both  inside  and  outside,  and  by  a  wash  of  fine 
clay  and  a  little  more  baking  they  have  in  this  case  acquired  a  fine 
appearance.  Such  polished  wheel-made  pitchers  are  in  many  instances 
very  hght,  and  sometimes  even  as  light  as  Roman  or  Greek  pottery.  But 
it  deserves  peculiar  attention  that   these  polished  wheel-made  pitchers 


«  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  163,  No.  237. 
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No.  396.    Fi  teller  of  very  rude  fabric. 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth.  32  a.) 


No.  398. 


No.  a»7.     lltciier  witb  globuUr  ImM-. 
(AlwiJt  1 : 4  actual  size.  1>  pih,  23  it.) 


No.  400. 


Xo.  399. 


Ko8. 398-400.    rilchfrfB.    (1:4  actual  size.    Dtpth,  26  to  32  ft.) 

are  peculiar  to  this  third,  the  burnt  city,  and  that  they  do  not  occur 
in  the  fourth  or  the  fifth  city.  No.  399,  which  is  very  heavy,  is  of  the 
rudest  fabric. 

Of  pitchers  of  the  same  shape  I  have  been  able  to  detect  else- 
where only  a  wheel-made  one  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was  found 
in  a  tomb  near  Bethlehem.  Two  more  wheel-made  ones,  found  in 
ancient  Egyptian  sepulchres,  are  also  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  one 
found  in  Cyprus  is  preserved  in  the  Louvre.  I  further  mention,  as 
of  similar  type,  the  pitcher  No.  11  on  PI.  vi.  in  Dr.  Joseph  Hampel's 
Antiquites  prehistoriques  de  la  Hongrie  ;  also  the  pitchers  in  the  National 
Museum  of  Buda-Pesth,  which  were  found  at  Szihalom,  and  are  repre- 
sented on  PI.  ix.,  Nos.  10,  20,  and  21  of  the  photographs,  corresponding 
to  the  numbers  of  the  glass  cases  in  which  they  are  preserved. 

I  further  represent  under  Nos.  401,  402,  and  403  three  large  one- 
handled  pitcliers  of  very  rude  fabric,  having  convex  bottoms.  I  need  only 
bliow  them  here,  as  their  shape  has  not  been  found  elsewhere.  They 
are  very  common  at  Troy. 

No.  404  is  a  large  dark-brown  oenochoe  with  a  bulbous  body.  No.  405 
represents  a  single-handled  bowl  with  a  spout. 

Under  Nos.  406  to  412,  I  represent  seven  black,  grey,  or  red  terra- 
cotta bottles,  globular  or  egg-shaped,  without  handles,  all  of  which  are 
wheel-made,  and  have  a  convex  or  pointed  foot.     Bottles  of  these  shajxjs 
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S<*    lot.  HUdiCTj  cuiivit^  U' ii.tii.     i;AW<.ii|jl  III  jiiiLL.Ll         No.  402.     I'itvher;  convex  Im>iIoiii.    (About  1 :4  actuil 
•iae.    Deptb,  2J  to  29ft.)  n'tc.    Depth,  26  fO 


N.'.  »a3.     Very  niilo  Jug;  coinex  bottom. 
U  :  I  actanl  size.     iKi'tli,  26  ft.) 


N<».  404.    Jui?  with  a  i)oint»'<l  fi>ot.    (Nrarly 
1 : 5  actual  Bize.     Drpth,  32  It.) 


No.  40'>.    IVtwI  with  a  upon'  and  hnncile. 
(1.4  actual  >ixe.    Dcptb,  22  ft.) 


Nu.  4U7.     iiottie  uf 
No.  IU6.    tJlobuiar  Vasi'.    (1  :  4  actual  Trrra-cotla.    (1:4 

size.    Depth,  29  ft)  actual  size.    Depth, 

29  It) 
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No.  410. 


No.  40». 


No8.  408-1 10.    l3ottle8  uf  Terra-cotta.    (1:4  aclxxul  aize.    bepih,  25  to  29  f u) 
No.  411.  No.  412. 


Isucs.  411,  412.    Bottles  of  Terra-cotta.    ^i :  4  acluul  size. 
IX'pib,  22  to  32  ft.; 


No.  413.   Cup  with  three  No.  414.  One-baDdled  Tripud 
breast-like  excrescences.        Basin.   (1 :  4  actual  aiie. 

(1 : 4  actual  size.  Depth,  22  to  32  ft) 

Depth.  22  to  3211.) 


are  not  rare  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city;  they  also  occur  sometimes  in 
the  following,  the  fourth  city;  but,  except  the  form  of  the  vase  No.  411, 
of  which  there  is  an  analogous  one  in  the  Museum  of  Leyden,^  I  am 
not  aware  that  similar  vessels  have  been  ever  found  elsewhere  in  the 
remains  of  pre-historic  ages. 

Nos.  413  and  414  are  also  both  wheel-made.  The  former  is  a  cup  with 
three  round  excrescences,  which  may  represent  a  nose  and  two  eyes. 
No.  414  is  a  tripod-pan  or  bowl  with  an  open  handle. 

Nos.  415  and  416  represent  black  jugs  of  a  peculiar  shape,  which  I 
merely  show  here,  as  I  have  not  noticed  analogous  ones  elsewhere. 


Nu.  416.    i'ltctier.    (Aixiut  1 : 4  actual  size. 
Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  416.    Ulubuiar  i^tcher.    (1 : 4  actual  i 
Depth.  26  ft.) 


'  L.  J.  F.  Janssen,  de  Germaanschc  en  Noordache  Monumenten  van  het  Museum  ie  Lcydcn,  PL  ii.  Ka  46. 
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Nos.  417  and  418  are  large  red  bowls  with  two  handles.    A  bowl  of  a 
shape  like  No.  417,  and  likewise  hand-made,  was  found  in  Hungary,  and 


No.  417.    Large  double-handled  Bowl.    (1 : 3  actoftl  size.    Depth,  26  to  30  ft.) 


No.  41P.    Large  donble-handled  Bowl.    (1 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  26  to  30  ft.) 

is  represented  in  PI.  vi.,  No.  10,  of  Dr.  Joseph  Hampers  Antiquites  pre- 
hidoriques  de  la  Hongrie. 

No.  419  represents,  in  l-5th  of  the  actual  size,  a  large  yellow  double- 
handled  amphora  with  a  convex  bottom.  I  have  put  on  it  one  of  the 
crown-shaped  vase-covers.  Of  a  similar  shape  are  the  dark  yellow  or 
brown  amphorae,  Nos.  420,  421,  422.  This  last  has  on  the  body  a  long 
excrescence  in  the  form  of  a  breast  or  teat  curved  downward.  As  ev 
very  great  number  of  the  large  Trojan  jugs  have  a  similar  excrescence, 
always  curved  downward,  I  would  suggest  that  these  excrescences, 
which  have  almost  the  form  of  hooks,  served  as  an  additional  support 
for  the  rope  with  which  the  Trojan  women  fastened  the  jugs  on  their 
backs  when  they  fetched  water  from  the  springs.  Amphorae  like  these 
are  very  abundant  in  all  the  three  upper  pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik, 
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but,  strange  to  say,  tlie  shapes  of  Nos.  419,  420,  421,  422  have  never  yet 
been  found  elsewhere. 


JSu.  420.    Jar  wiib  two  iMiulicb.    (1 :4  acta^l  hizo. 
Depth,  36  ru) 


No.  <419.    Jar  witu  iwu  uamlivtii  Cover  iu  form  of  a 
crown.    (1 : 5  actual  «l%e.    Deptb,  '26  ft.) 


No.  421 .    Jar  with  iwu  liaiuiloi.    (1 : 5  uaual  8.ze.    Depth,  26  ft) 
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No.  422.    Jar  wiib  t«u  bandlcB.    (i :  H  MClual  size. 
Drptb,  28  to  32  ft.) 


No.  423.   Large  Aiupbura.    (1 : 7  {lauul  size. 
Deptb,  26  ft.) 


No.  423  represents  a  Trojan  amphora  of  a  different  form,  like  one 
gpecimen,  preserved  in  the  little  collection  in  the  French  School  here 
at  Athens,  found  on  the  island  of  Thera  (Santorin)^  helow  three  layers 
of  pamice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes,  and,  like  No.  423,  it  is  just  2  ft.  high. 


^\ 


No.  421.     V«K  uf  globuUr  »hiip'«  with  tW4>  haiidlc-s.     (1:4  uctual  8  ze.    I>  luli,  26  Tl) 
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Further  varieties  of  large  Trojan  yessels  with  two  handles  are  repre- 
sented by  the  dark-red  or  lustrous  blackish  specimens  Nos.  424,  425,  and 
426.     No.  425  is  decorated  on  each  side  with  an  excrescence ;   No.  426 


No.  425.    Voae  with  two  bandies.    (1 : 4  actual  aixe. 
Dcplh,  26  ft.) 


No.  427.  Amphora  of  oval  shap>>,  with  t«ro 
handles.   (1 : 4  actual  sixe.    Depth,  33  ft) 


No.  426.    Large  Vaae  with  two  handles.    (^1 :  10  actual  size. 
Depth,  26ft.) 


No.  428.    Jar  witn  two  lundles. 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth.  26fL) 


represents  the  usual  shape  of  the  funeral  urns  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city ; 

and  No.  424,  the  usual  shape  of  the  funeral  urns  in  the  following,  the 

fourth  city.  Only  two  urns  of  this  identical 
form  were  found,  at  a  depth  of  from  26  to 
28  ft.,  of  which  we  can  be  pretty  certain  that 
they  belong  to  the  third  or  burnt  city.  The 
closest  analogy  to  these  vases  is  afforded  by 
a  lustrous-red  hand-made  vase  found  on  the 
island  of  Thera  (Santorin),  below  the  strata 
of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes,  and  pre- 
served in  the  collection  of  the  French  School 

No.  429.    Vase  with  two  handU-s.     (1.4        i,    „^    „i.    A  i. !>«.,>« 

actual  si».  Depth.  29.ft.)  heio  at  Athcns, 
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No.  427  is  a  large  wheel-made  lustrons-brown  terra-cotta  amphora  of 
oval  form,  with  two  handles.  A  terra-cotta  amphora  of  like  shape,  found 
in  a  tomb  at  lalysns  on 
the  island  of  Bhodes,  is 
in  the  British  Museum. 
Of  a  somewhat  similar 
shape  is  No.  428,  which 
is  a  hand-made  black 
Tase  with  two  handles. 
The  oval  vases,  Nos. 
429-432,  are  wheel- 
made.  No.  429  is  a 
InstrouB  black  vessel 
¥rith  two  handles,  hav- 
ing in  other  respects 
most  analogy  to  a  black 
wheel-made  vessel  found 
in  Thera  (Santorin),  and 
preserved  in  the  French 
School  here ;  the  only 
difference  is  that  this 
latter  vessel  has  only  one 
handle.  Nos.  430  and 
431  are  amphorae  of  a 
dark-red  colour  and  have 
two  large  handles,  which 
join  the  spout  to  the  body,  and  two  small  handles  on  the  latter.  Of  the 
same  colour  is  also  No.  432,  which  has  four  handles.  The  amphora  No.  433  is 


Xo.  430.    Large  Ovul  Amphora  with  four  handles,    (lift  actual  tdzo. 
Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  431.    Amphora  wbb  four  bamllfs. 
(16  actual  nizc.     Depth.  26  to  33  (t.) 


Si»,  4,'Ea.    Oviil  Amphora,  with  fnvT  handlM. 
(1 : «  aci  iwl  *i^.    I  »r  |rth ,  1«  ft.) 


2    D 
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not  oval,  but  rather  of  lenticular  form;  it  is  of  a  lustrous  dark-green 

colour,  and  has  only  one  large  handle,  which  joins  the  spout  to  the  body, 

and  two  small  ones  on  the 
narrow  sides  of  the  latter.  I 
have  found  in  no  museum  any- 
thing to  compare  with  the 
shape  of  these  amphorae,  but 
that  shape  is  frequent  here. 

The  hand-made  terra-cotta 
bottles,  Nos.  434,  435,  and  436, 
are  of  a  dark-red  or  brown 
colour,  of  lenticular  form,  and 
resemble  our  hunting  flasks. 
No.  434  has  no  handles,  and 
is  decorated  with  four  breast- 
like excrescences  ;  the  other  two 
are  double-handled.  No.  435 
is  decorated  round  the  neck 
with  a  protruding  band,  orna- 
mented with  vertical  cuts. 
Terra-cotta  bottles  of  an  iden- 
tical shape,  found  in  ancient 
Egyptian  tombs,  are  preserved 

in  the   Egyptian   collections  of  the   British   Museum   and  the  Louvre. 

The  collection  of  Cypriote  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  also  con- 


I7o.  433.    Ltustrons  dark-freen  Amphora,  of  lenticalar  form, 
with  three  handles.    (1 : 4  actual  slxe.    Depth.  26  ft.) 


No.  435. 


No.  434. 


No.  436. 


Noe.  434-436.    Flat  Jugn  in  the  form  of  hunting  flanks.   (About  l :  4  actual  siie.    Depth,  26  ft) 

tains  several  specimens  of  a  similar  shape,  but  with  a  somewhat  longer 
spout.  There  are  also  in  the  Assyrian  Collection  in  the  British  Museum 
a  large  number  of  such  terra-cotta  bottles,  found  at  Nimroud  and  else- 
where. V 

No.  437,  as  well  as  No.  438,  are  mixing  vessels  {/eparrjpe^^  called  by 
Homer  /cprjrrjpes;).  Both  are  hand-made;  the  former  has  two,  the  latter 
four  handles ;  both  are  of  a  rude  fabric,  but  little  polished,  and  more 
than  usually  baked.  Mixing- vessels  like  No.  437  are  not  rare ;  but  large 
ones  of  the  size  of  ^No.  438  occur  so  seldom  that  I  collected  only  eight 
of  them. 
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Mixing  vessels  were  in  general  use  thronghont  antiquity;  for  the 
ancients — wiser  than  we  are — never  drank  wine  unless  mixed  with  water.' 
We  find  the  word  xprrhjp 
mentioned  fourteen  times 
in  the  Iliady^  including 
three  instances  in  the 
plural.  But  terra-cotta 
mixing  vessels  being  too 
cheap  and  common  for 
heroes,  the  poet  must 
have  had  in  view  /cpiy- 
TTJpeiot  metal — namely, 
gold,  silver,  or  perhaps 
bronze  or  copper;  for 
once  he  expressly  says 
that  Achilles,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  double- 
handled  goblet  (SeTra? 
ofu^KinreXXop),  poured 
all  night  wine  from  a 
golden  mixing  vessel 
(ffpifri/p)  on  the  earth 
and  moistened  it  with 
the  libation.^  Another 
time  he  makes  Achilles 
set  a  silver  fcfytjnjp  as 
a  prize  for  the  foot-race 
at  the  funeral  games.^ 
A  third  time  he  makes 
Hector  order  the  herald 
Idaens    to    bring    from 

m  ,.."..  No.  438.    Large  Mixing  Vessel  (Crater)  with  fonr  handles,  1  ft.  9  In. 

Iroy   a    shining    mixing  in  diameter.    0: 9  actual  die.    Depth.  23 ft.) 


No.  437.    Mixing  Vessel  (Crater)  with  two  handles. 
(About  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  32  ft.) 


*  We  see  pure  wine  (oTros  (Lcporos)  used  in  the 
Homeric  poems  only  for  libations ;  so  //.  ii.  341, 
and  ir.  159 : 

The  Romans  certainly  occasionally  drank  merum. 
I  will  not  dispute  that  the  Greeks  may,  in  later 
times,  hare  also  occasionally  used  Amfwros, 
Mr.  Philip  Smith  makes  the  ingenions  obser- 
raticn:  *«To  drink  wine  without  water  was 
of  ita^lf  a  sign  of  intemperance,  marking  a 
carious  eonnection  between  two  words  of  quite 
diferent  origin  —  the  AKporos  olros  and  the 
MfrH^  h^  who  drank  it." 

'  I  deem  it  my  most  agreeable  duty  to  make 
kers  a  warm  acknowledgment  to  my  honoured 
friend  Mr.  Guy  Lushington  Prendergast,  for  the 
immense  serrice  he  has  rendered  to  science  by 
omnposittg  a  Concordance  to  the  Iliad  of  Homer 
(London,  1875),  which  is  a  wonderful  work  for 
completeness  and  scholarship.    For  thirteen  long 


years  has  he  laboured  on  this  great  work,  having 
no  other  stimulus  than  his  admiration  for  Homer 
and  his  desire  to  become  instrumental  in  propa- 
gating the  universal  love  for  his  divine  poems. 
Mr.  Prendergast  could  not  have  shown  his  noble 
aim  and  his  disinterestedness  better  than  by  not 
publishing  the  fruit  of  his  long  labours  for  sale. 
But  he  generously  presents  it  to  Homeric  scholars, 
or  to  those  who  make  it  their  life's  aim  to  show 
that  the  divine  poems  are  based  on  real  facts. 
May  Mr.  Prendergast's  noble  example  be  imi- 
tated also  for  the  Odyssey  ! 

»  7/.  xxiii.  218-220: 

.     .     .     .     h  5i  wdyyvxos  uKhs  *Ax«AA«i;f 
Xfnnr4ov  4k  KpriTripoSf  iXitr  94iras  iLfji^uc&ir€\\oy , 
otvov  i^vffirSfifyos  xaM«(9is  x^*>  ^^^*  ^^  yatciy, .  .  . 

*  //.  xxiii.  740,  741 : 
nifXctSiif  8*  oTiff*  iAAa  rt$€i  raxvrnros  ieeXa^ 
kfTfif^ov  KfTfrfipa,  rtrvyfAtyov 

2  D  2 
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vessel  (/cprjTTjpa  (jxieivop)  and  golden  goblets.*  Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Kfnp-ijp  was  in  this  case  also  of  metal,  but  we  are  left  in  doubt  as 
to  the  sort ;  for  it  may  have  been  simply  bronze  or  copper.  I  find  the  word 
Kfyqrrip  also  twelve  times  in  the  Odyssey,  where  Ulysses  receives  a  silver 
KfyrjTTjp  as  a  present  from  the  priest  Ismarus  ;•  one  of  Circe's  maids  mixes 
wine  in  a  silver  /cprjnjp  f  and  Menelaus  presents  to  Telemachus  a  silver 
tcprjTTJp  with  a  gilded  rim.®  The  mixing  vessel  stood  on  a  tripod  in  the 
extreme  corner  of  the  great  hall  of  the  men.®  Semper  says  ;*®  "  Herodotus 
distinguishes  the  Lesbian  Kpr^rrip  from  the  Argolic  fcprfnjpy  but  he  de- 
scribes only  the  latter  in  detail.  It  was  decorated  all  round  with  pro- 
jecting griflSns'  heads,  and  it  stood  on  three  kneeling  colossi  of  bronze, 
seven  cubits  high."  Besides  these,  the  Laconian  and  the  Corinthian 
mixing  vessels  are  mentioned  as  different  kinds.  Mixing  vessels  with 
tripods  representing  colossi,  like  that  consecrated  to  Hera  in  the  Samian 
temple  and  described  by  Herodotus,  are  represented  in  Egyptian  reliefs. 
A  small  Etruscan  clay  model  represents  also  similar  sumptuous  vessels, 
which  were  in  general  use  throughout  antiquity." 

No.  439  is  a  dark-yellow  terra-cotta  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  barrel  with 
a  short   spout.     A   similar   barrel-shaped   terra-cotta  vessel  is  seen   in 

the  dark-brown  tripod  No.  440, 
whose  spout  is  joined  to  the 
barrel  by  a  handle.  Similar 
barrel-shaped  terra-cotta  vessels 
may  be  seen  in  the  collections 
of  Cypriote  antiquities  in  the 
Louvre  and  the  British  Museum  ; 
but,  except  in  Cyprus,  I  think, 
similar  vessels  have  never  yet 
been  found.  Mr.  Philip  Smith 
remarks  to  me  that  **  such  little 
barrels  (called  wooden  bottles) 
are  commonly  taken  to  the  hay 
and  harvest  fields  by  English 

No.  439.     Curious  Terra-cotta  Veeael  In  a»e  form  of  a  UhmirArs      fillpd     With     bfiPF     or 

cask,  from  the  Royal  Houae.  (1  :  6  actual  size.  Depth,  26  ft.)        laOOUrers,     UUea    Wlin     DCer     or 


»  //.  iii.  247,  248: 

^4p€  91  Kprirripa  ^(uiv6v 

ic^pu|  *l8a?os  ^84  XP^^*^  irt^c^Aa,  .  .  . 

•  Od.\x.  203: 

8wK€  94  fioi  Kpfirripa  waiydpyvpop,  .  .  . 

'  Od.  X.  356,  357  : 
1^  9h  rpirni  Kprirripi  fitkl^pova  otvov  inlpva 
T^hv  iv  ipyvp4<p,  v^fie  Z\  XP^^^^^  KxrwtWa' 

•  Od.W.  615,616: 

8<6<rw  Tot  Kpririipa  rtrvyfidvov  hpyiptos  94 
tfrriv  Airaf ,  XP^^V  ^  ^^  X*^^^^  KtKpdamai  • 

»  Od.  xii.  145,  146 : 

Top^  Kprirripa  54  Ka\6y 
J(t  fivxoiraros  eu€(* 

xiii.  332,  333 : 
Hffrri  8*  4p  x^^P^^^^^  ^X***'  <l>6pfuyya  Xiytiav 


&yX^  ^^*   ipcodvpriy    8(x"   '^    ^'^    M«PA«^ 
pifcy,  .  .  . 

xxii.  340,  341 : 
1j  Toi  t  <p6pfitYy^  y\a4f>vpiip  Kar4BifKt  x<M^(c 
fi€(r(niyhs  Kpririipos  19^  $p6rov  Apyvpo^Xov,  .  .  . 

'•'G.  Semper,  Keramiky  Tektonik,  Stereotcmie, 
Metalhtechnik ;  Munchen,  1879,  p.  16. 

11  Herodot.  IT.  61  and  152 :  htera  i<r$iXXmfffh 
fjp  fi^v  r{fX'»<f''  ^X^'^^'y  ^»  \4fiiiTas  4nx»piovt, 
fidXurra  Attrfilouri  Kpnrripai  vp^o-cuc^ovs,  x*P^ 
fl  Uri  ToAA^  fi4(oims  ....  o/  84  "Xdfuot  rV 
9fKii'niv  r&v  hrtKtp9Uov  i^tKAmtt  l{  riXmFrM^ 
ivoi'ti<rain-o  xoAic^ioi',  Kprrrripos  *Apyo\ucov  rp^ 
xo¥  •  rr4pi^  84  aanov  ypvrr&p  Kt^aXal  vp^cpo^vW 
tlffi  •  Kcd  i.v40riKay  4s  rh  "Hpeuow,  ^votrH^^arrtr 
ain^  TpciS  x'^^^^^f  KoXotrtrobs  Igior^x**** 
ro7<rt  yo^voffi  4prtp9urfi.4vovt. 
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cider,  and  that  they  are  now  also  made  of  polished  wood   for   tourists' 
bottles." 

No.  441  is  a  brown  globular  tripod-vessel,  the  body  of  which  is  divided 
by  incised  lines  into  five  large  and  five  small  fields,  alternating  in  regular 
snccession.  All  the  large  fields  are  filled  with  dots.  The  mouth  of  the 
spent  is  only  l-3rd  in.  in  diameter.  I  presume  that  this  small  and  pretty 
Trojan  tripod  may  have  been  used  by  ladies  for  holding  scented  oil,  which, 
as  we  know  from  Homer,  was  applied  after  the  bath.  It  cannot  have  been 
used  as  a  lamp :  first,  because  it  is  not  adapted  for  that  use ;  and  secondly, 
because  lamps  appear  to  have  been  totally  unknown  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  before  the  sixth  century  B.C.  Not  to  speak  of  lamps  in  pre-historic 
cities,  I  have  found  no  trace  of  them  even  in  the  archaic  strata  of  the 
Hellenic  or  Aeolic  Ilium.  Lamps  of  terra-cotta  are,  indeed,  numerous  in 
the  layer  of  ruins  of  Novum  Ilium,  but  they  nearly  all  appear  to  be  of  the 
Roman  time ;  there  is  hardly  one  among  them  which  might  claim  to  be  of 
the  Macedonian  period.     In  fact,  even  in  Greece  I  never  saw  a  terra-cotta 


No.  440.    CorkNu  Tripod  Veesel  in  form  of  a  cask. 
(1:4  actual  aize.    Drpih,  23  ft) 


No.  441.    Tripod  Globular  Vase,  with  incised 
omamentatiun.    (1 :  4  actoal  siie.     Depth,  29  ft) 


No.  442.    Wheel-made  Tripod.    (1 :  3  actoal  size. 
Depth,  23  ft.) 


lamp  to  which  archaeology  could  attribute  a  higher  antiquity  than  the 
fifth  century  B.C.  Certainly  in  all  antiquity  previous  to  the  fifth 
century  b.c.  people  used  torches  for  lighting.  We  find  them  mentioned 
by  Homer  *  on  the  occasion  of  the  wedding  represented  by  Hephaestus  on 
the  shield  of  Achilles.  They  most  probably  consisted  here  of  nothing 
eke  than  pieces  of  pine  or  other  resinous  wood,  called  BatSe^  by  the 
poet  (from  Saiw):  hence  the  word  Sa?  for  "torch."  For  lighting  the 
houses  fire-pans  or  basins  (Xafnrnjpe;)  were  used,  of  which  three  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  palace  of  Ulysses  are  mentioned,  and  in  which  dry  wood 
^as  burned.* 


«  n,  XTui.  4d2,  49 1 : 

^T^or  htii  iiffrvy  woKhs  8*  bfUvaios  6pvp€i¥y  .  .  . 
«  OdLxTiii.  307-310: 


avrbca  XMfitrrijpas  Tp€is  Xaraaay  4v  fuydpoiaiy, 

ata  vd\aiy  wtplieriKay  v4ov  KkKfcurfiiva  xoAic^, 
Kol  8at8as  /iCT^fnir/ov  * 
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No.  442  is  a  wheel-made  tripod- yessel,  with  a  handle  and  two  pro- 
jecting ornaments  in  the  form  of  ears. 

Under  No.  443  I  represent  a  large  lustrous  dark-brown  vase,  with  a 
spout  in  the  body  and  two  handles.  As  the  spout  is  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  body,  I  cannot  explain  the  use  of  this  vase  otherwise  than  by 
supposing  that  it  was  placed  below  a  fountain,  the  water  of  which  ran 
through  the  orifice  into  the  vase,  and  that  the  "  thirsty  souls  "  put  their 
mouths  to  the  small  spout  to  drink. 

The  small  yellow  tripod  pitcher,  No.  444,  has  two  handles  in  the 
form  of  horns,  and  a  spout  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body.     I  suppose  that 


Nv  4*4.    1't1  pod  V aur ,  wi Lb  t vtj  hom-l lice  h jndtos 
Mul  a  bpuul  iu  Ibc  body.  ;Ai.1iidl  jil*e.   Ikpth, 'iu  II.) 


No.  44X    VaM  with  two  handles  and  spout. 
(1 :  7  actual  size.    Depth,  23  ft) 


this  vessel,  as  it  is  but  very  small,  may  have  served  as  a  baby's  feeding 
bottle.  Its  only  ornamentation  consists  of  two  incised  lines  round  the 
neck. 

No.  445  is  a  lustrous-yellow  jug  with  a  trefoil  mouth,  one  handle,  and 
a  spout  in  the  body.  Very  curious  is  the  basket  shape  of  the  red  cup 
No.  446,  with  its  handle  over  the  mouth  and  its  spout  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  body.  A  terra-cotta  vessel,  with  a  similar  handle  over  the  mouth 
and  a  spout  in  the  body,  was  found  by  me  in  my  excavations  at  Tiryns. 
It  is  preserved  in  the  Mycenean  Museum  at  Athens.  Equally  curious  is 
the  light-red  little  vase  No.  447,  which  has  a  large  spout  on  one  side. 
All  these  three  last  vessels  can,  in  my  opinion,  have  served  for  nothing 
else  than  babies'  feeding  bottles.  Similar  small  terra-cotta  vessels,  with 
a  spout  in  the  body,  are  frequent  in  the  tombs  of  Cyprus,  as  well  as  in 
ancient  Egyptian  sepulchres,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  collections  of 
Cypriote  and  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  Louvre  and  the  British  Museum, 
which  latter  contains  also  two  similar  vessels,  found  in  a  tomb  at  lalysus, 
in  Bhodes. 

No.  448  is  a  small  pitcher  without  a  handle.  Hand-made  pitchers  of 
a  similar  shape  were  found  at  Szihalom,  in  Hungary,  and  are  exhibited 
under  Nos.  15-18  in  the  glass  case  No.  IX.  in  the  National  Museum  of 
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Buda-Pesth.     Wheel-made  ones  of  this  form  are  also  found  in  Holland, 
and,  as  Professor  Virchow  informs  me,  they  are  very  common  in  Lusatia 


No.  448. 


Nw.  461 


No.  41.2 


No.  446. 


No.  453. 


No.  447. 


Nus.  445-463.    B«bie»'  Feeding  BotUes.  Cop*.  &c     (1:4  acta&l  size.    Depth.  19  to  26  a.) 

(Lauflitz).  No.  449  is  a  small  cup  with  two  handles;  No.  450,  a  very 
small  cup  with  a  large  curved  handle:  two  cups  of  a  similar  shape, 
but  of  a  larger  size,  are  in  the  collection  of  Professor 
Virchow,  having  been  found  by  him  in  his  excavations 
in  the  graveyard  of  Zabor6wo.  No.  451  is  a  small 
pitcher :  hand-made  pitchers  similar  to  this,  found  at 
Szihalom,  are  likewise  in  the  National  Museum  of 
Buda-Pesth,  under  Nos.  10,  14,  20,  21  in  the  glass 
case  No.  IX.  •  No.  452  is  a  small  tripod-vase,  with  per- 
forated projections  for  suspension;  No.  453,  a  small 
cup,  hke  No.  11  found  at  Szihalom ;  No.  454,  a  small 
globular  tripod-vase,  with  two  dots  on  the  body. 

I  now  come  to  the  plates,  which  are  nearly  all  wheel-made,  and,  when 
so,  are  always  but  slightly  baked,  unpolished,  and  exceedingly  rude ;  but 
there  occur  also  a  great  many  plates  which  are  hand-made,  and  these 
are  always  well  polished  and  a  little  more  baked.  The  wheel-made 
plates  have  always  the  yellow  colour  of  the  clay,  and  are  generally  but 
small ;  the  hand-made  ones  are  either  dark-brown  or  red,  and  usually  of 
a  larger  size.  The  wheel-made  plates  never  have  handles ;  but  the  larger 
band-made  ones  have  usually  one  or  two  handles.  Nos.  455  to  460 
represent  five  of  the  rude  wheel-made  plates,  with  a  large  hand-made 
one  with  one  handle  on  the  top  of  them.  Nos.  461  to  468,  again,  represent 
eight  of  the  rude  wheel-made  plates. 


No.  454.  Globular  Tripod 
Vase.  (1 :  4  actual  size. 
Depth,  29  ft.) 
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No0.  461-468.    UopoUihcd  shallow  aod  deep  Plalca 

or  coarse  Clay.    (1 :  5  actual  stae. 

Depth,  :i3  to  28  ft.) 


Nos.  465-460.    Unpolished  shallow  and  deep  Plates  of  ooane 

Clay,  with  a  polished  hand-made  one  on  the  top. 

(1 : 5  actual  size.    Depth,  23  to  28  ft.) 

Similar  very  rude  unpolished  wheel-made  plates  may  be  seen  in  the 
collections  both  of  Assyrian  and  Cypriote  antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum.  As  Dr.  Joseph  Hampel  kindly  informs  me,  they  are  also  fre- 
quently found  in  the  excavations  at  Magyarad,  in  Hungary.  Professor 
Virchow  writes  to  me  that  plates  of  the  same  shape  but  superficially 
polished  are  very  common  in  Germany.  None  of  the  wheel-made  Trojan 
plates  show  the  marks  of  wear  and  tear.  This  is  the  more  astonishing, 
as,  on  account  of  their  rudeness  and  fragility,  any  knife-cut  would  have 
made  a  deep  mark  on  them.  As  the  Greeks  in  Homer's  time,  ol  S'  er' 
oveiad*  krolfxa  irpoKeifieva  ;^etpa9  laXKov,  so  certainly  the  Trojans  also  used 
no  knives  or  forks,  but  only  the  hands  in  eating,  and  therefore  there 
may  have  been  nothing  to  cut  on  these  plates ;  but  still,  I  think,  they 
should  naturally  have  borne  the  marks  of  long  use.  These  wheel-made 
plates  are  very  abundant:  on  the  little  plateau  formed  by  the  external 
and  internal  walls,  which  I  used  to  call  the  Tower,  I  found,  on  a 
space  20  ft.  square,  13  entire  plates,  and  12  broken  ones  which  I  could 
easily  recompose.  It  deserves  particular  notice  that  these  wheel-made 
plates  are  very  rare  in  the  debris  of  the  following,  the  fourth  city,  in 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hand-made  plates  are  very  numerous. 

No.  469  represents  a  crucible  of  terra-cotta  with  four  feet,  but  slightly 
baked,  which  my  friend  the  celebrated  metallurgist.  Dr.  John  Percy, 
declared  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  objects  of  my  whole  Trojan 
collection.     He  probably  prizes  it  so  highly  on  account  of  the  residues  of 
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fused  metal  and  spangles  of  gold  which  are  contained  in  it.  Professor 
W.  Chandler  Roberts,  who  examined  this  object  most  carefully,  and 
analysed  some  of  the  metal  it  contains,  kindly  gave  me  the  following 
note  on  the  subject : — "  The  vessel  appears  to  be  of  clay,  containing 
grains  of  quartz.  It  has  probably  been  used  in  some  operation  connected 
with  the  metallurgy  of  gold,  as  spangles  of  that  metal  may  be  readily 
detected  on  the  inner  surface.  One  portion  of  the  vessel  is  covered 
with  a  vesicular  slag,  and  it  contains  a  fragment  of  carbonate  of  copper 
mixed  with  crystals  of  red  oxide  of  copper.  It  is  possible  that  this  saucer- 
like vessel  may  have  been  filled  with  bone-ash,  and  used  as  a  '  test '  for 
cupelling  gold  or  silver ;  but  I  have  not  yet  detected  the  presence  of  any 
lead-compound,  which  would  have  made  this  view  almost  ^  certainty." 

The  crucibles  were  made  of  coarse  clay,  mixed  with  cow-dung,  in  order 
to  make  them  stronger. 


Hu.  4S».    Cradb.e  of  CUy,  with  four  feet.    It  has  particles  of 

oopper  and  gold  stUl  sticking  to  it. 

(Nou-lj  half  actual  the.    Depth,  33  ft) 


Crucible  of  Clay.    (.Nearly  half  actual  size. 
Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  470  is  also  a  slightly-baked  saucer-like  crucible,  but  it  has  no  feet. 

Nos.  471,  472,  and  473  are  small  boat-like  cups  of  but  slightly-baked 
clay,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Percy  and  Professor  Eoberts,  have  also 
I>een  ased  in  metallurgy,  and  particularly  for  refining  gold  or  silver.     For 


No.  471. 


No.  il2. 


No.  473. 


Nob.  471-473.    SmaU  hoat-like  Basins  of  sun-dried  Clay. 
(  Nearly  half  actual  slxe.    Depth.  22  to  26  ft.) 


this  purpose  four  times  the  quantity  of  lead  is  now  added  to  the  precious 
metal,  and  it  is  left  in  the  fire  until  the  lead  evaporates.      There  can 
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hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  refining  process  has  been  much  the  same  at 
all  times  in  antiquity.  I  call  the  reader's  particular  attention  to  the 
shape  of  the  vessel  No.  471.  As  it  runs  out  to  a  point  to  the  right,  does 
it  not  appear  to  be  the  facsimile  of  an  ancient  ship,  the  oars  being 
indicated  on  each  side  by  four  incised  vertical  strokes  ?  A  vessel  some- 
what resembling  this  was  found  at  the  station  of  Locras  in  the  Lake  of 
Bienne.^ 

Very  curious  are  the  little  terra-cotta  spoons  Nos.  474  and  475, 
which,  as  they  are  also  but  very  slightly  baked,  may  likewise  have  been 
used  by  the   Trojan   metallurgists.      Similar   spoons   are   very    rare  at 


Mo.  474. 


No0. 474,475.  SpuoDs  of  Terra- 
cotta. (Half  actual  size. 
Depth,  22  to  2tf  ft) 


No.  476.  Funnel  of  Mica- 
schbt.  (Half  actual  sise. 
Depth,  26  ft.) 


Mo.  477.    Large  semi-globular  t^onnel  of  Terra-ootta,  with 
sieve-like  holes.    (Half  actoal  siae.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


Hissarlik,  but  so  they  are  elsewhere.  A  broken  spoon  of  an  identical 
shape  was  found  in  the  settlement  of  the  Stone  age  at  Inzighofen.^ 
Three  other  similar  specimens  were  found  at  Dozmat  in  the  county  of 
Vas,  and  at  Tisza  Ugh  in  the  county  of  Heves,  in  Hungary.*  A  broken 
terra-cotta  spoon,  found  at  Szihalom,  is  exhibited  under  No.  38  in  the 
glass-case  No.  IX.  in  the  National  Museum  of  Buda-Pesth.  Two  such 
terra-cotta  spoons  were  found  in  the  Lake-dwellings  of  the  Stone  age,  at 
the  station  of  Auvernier  in  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel,^  and  at  the  station 
of  Gerofin  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne.^  Professor  "Virchow  informs  me  that 
spoons  of  baked  clay  now  and  then  occur  in  ancient  tomb?  in  the  east 
of  Germany. 

No.  476  represents  in  half-size  a  funnel  of  mica-schist.  Funnels  of 
terra-cotta  of  the  same  shape  are  numerous  in  all  the  three  upper  pre- 
historic cities  at  Hissarlik ;  but  the  funnel  before  us  is  the  only  one  of 
stone  that  I  ever  found.     I  presume  these  funnels  have  been  used  in 


*  Victor  Gross,  Les  demiercs  TrouvaUles  dona 
les  Habitations  lacustrea  du  Lac  de  Bienne ;  Por- 
rentruy,  1879,  PI.  ii.  No.  11. 

*  Ludwig  Lindcnschmit,  Die  Vaterlandischen 
Alierthiuner;  Mainz,  1860,  PI.  iivi.  No.  1. 

*  Joti.  Hampel,  AntiquUes  prihiatoriqui^  de  la 


Hvngrie,  Pi.  liii.  Nos.  18,  20,  22. 

*  Victor  Gross,  Deux  Statioiu  lacustreSy  Moe- 
ringen  et  Auvernier;  NeaTerille,  1878,  PI.  xiL  4. 

'  Idem,  Les  demiires  Trouvailles  dans  Us 
Habitations  lacustrcs  du  Lac  de  Bienne;  Por- 
rentray,  1879,  PI.  ii.  No.  12. 
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metallargy.  Professor  Sayce  observes  to  me  that  a  similar  funnel  of 
terra-cotta,  marked  with  Cypriote  characters,  was  found  by  the  late 
Mr.  George  Smith  under  the  floor  of  Assurbanipal's  palace  at  Kouyunjik, 
and  he  fancies  it  served  as  a  measure.  Two  funnels  of  terra-cotta  of  the 
very  same  form,  each  marked  with  the  character  ^,  were  found  by  me 
in  the  fifth  pre-historic  city  of  Hissarlik.  They  are  represented  in  their 
place.*  No.  477  and  No.  478  are  large  well-polished  lustrous  dark- 
yellow  funnels  of  terra-cotta,  of  semi-globular  form,  with  sieve-like  holes. 


N«.  478.    Large  semi-globaliur  Funnel,  with  sieve-like 
perfontioDS.    (Half  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  479.  A  piece  of  rerra-cotta,  with  two  holes 
slightly  sank  in  fh>nt  like  eyes,  and  a  hole  perforated 
firum  side  to  aide.    (Half  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  479  is  a  solid  piece  of  terra-cotta,  with  a  perforation  from  side 
to  side ;  in  front  are  two  cavities,  but  slightly  sunk,  in  the  form  of  eyes. 
This  object  may  have  served  as  a  weight  for  the  loom  or  for  fishing-nets. 

No.  480  is  a  slightly-baked  object  of  terra-cotta,  in  the  form  of  a 
goblet,  with  sieve-like  perforations;  it  cannot  be  anything  else  but  a 
censer.     Two  similar  vessels,  held  by  Professor  Virchow  to  be  censers. 


No.  480.     CenMf  of  slightly-baked  CUy  in 
the  form  of  a  goblet,  with  sieve-like  perfora- 
tions.   (Half  actual  size.    Depth,  23  ft.) 


No.  481.    Vessel  in  the  form  of  a  flower-saucer, 

with  incised  decoration.     (1 : 6  actual  size. 

Depth,  26  ft.) 


•  See  Nos.  1338,  1339,  p.  582. 
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are  in  his  collection  of  antiquities  from  Zabor6wo  in  Posen.  Similar 
censers  are  preserved  in  the  Markisches  Museum  at  Berlin. 

No.  481  is  a  very  pretty  lustrous-red  vessel,  in  the  form  of  a  flower- 
saucer.  Its  flat  bottom  is  ornamented  with  linear  decorations  and  a  cross 
of  dots.  The  engraving  represents  a  side  view  of  this  curious  vessel, 
whose  decoration  is  given  separately  above  it.  This  vase-cover  finds  its 
analogue  in  that  which  we  see  on  a  vase  found  near  Guben  in  Lusatia, 
and  represented  under  No.  5  on  PI.  xvii.  in  the  Sessional  Beport  of  the 
Berlin  Society  for  Anthropology,  21st  July,  1877. 

Nos.  482  and  483  are  fragments  of  a  very  large  red  vase,  decorated 
alternately  with  broad  bands  filled  with  fanciful  strokes,  and  with  rows  of 


Noe.  482,  483. 


Fragments  of  a  large  red  Vase,  vi\i\x  a  curious  iropreued  deooratlco. 
(Nearly  1 : 5  actual  size.    Depth,  26  a.) 


small  or  large  stamps  representing  crosses  in  relief;  even  the  handles  are 
decorated  with  stamps  containing  similar  crosses.  These  fragments  haye 
evidently  been  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  in  the  conflagration,  for  they 
are  thoroughly  baked.  Professor  Sayce  remarks  to  me  that  "  the  circles 
with  crosses  within  them  resemble  the  Babylonian  rosette,  a  favourite 
Babylonian  and  Hittite  decoration."  Professor  Virchow  mentions  to  me 
that  he  noticed  a  similar  ornamentation  on  terra-cotta  vessels  found  at 
Bologna. 

No.  484  represents  the  fragment  of  a  grey  vase-cover,  with  the  incised 
linear  representation  of  a  stag  and  another  animal,  probably  intended  for 
a  cuttle-fish;  but  Professor  Virchow  thinks  the  primitive  Trojan  artist 
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intended  to  represent  a  tortoise, 
ment,  perhaps  meant  for  a  tree. 


We  see  on  it  also  a  plant-like  orna- 
Similar  incised  ornaments  are  very 


Na  484.    Vaae-cover  of  Terra-outta,  with  an  incised  ornamentation  representing  a  tree,  a  stag,  and  probably  a 
cutUe-flsb.    (Half  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 

common  on  the  Trojan  whorls.®  No.  485  represents  a  top  of  terra- 
cotta; No.  486,  a  curious  rattle  of  black  terra-cotta,  ornamented  with 
incised  lines ;  the  handle  is  perforated  for  suspension.  There  are  small 
pieces  of  metal  in  this  rattle ;  it  may  have  been  a  child's  toy.  No.  487 
is  another  rattle  with  pieces  of  metal  inside  it ;  like  the  other,  it  has  no 


No.  485.  Top  of  Terra- 
cotta. (Half  actual  siae. 
Depth,  23  it.) 


Nol  466.  Corioaa  Rattle  of 
Terra<oCta.  (Half  actual 
■IM.    Depth,  23  ft) 


Mo.  487.  Rattle-box  of  Terra-cotta,  in  the  form  of 
a  woman;  head  missing.  (2 : 3  actual  size.  Depth, 
20  ft.) 


opening.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  who  holds  her  hands  on  the 
breast ;  the  head  is  missing ;  the  necklace  is  indicated  by  three  horizontal 
strokes,  and  the  breast-ornament  by  six  vertical  strokes.  Though  it  was 
found  at  a  depth  of  20  ft.,  it  certainly  belongs  to  the  third  or  burnt 
city,  both  because  of  its  character  and  because  it  bears  the  marks  of 
the  conflagration  to  which  it  has  been  exposed. 


•  See  Nos.  1867,  1879,  1880,  1881,  1882,  1885,  1886,  1951,  and  2000. 
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Nos.  488  and  489  represent  brnsli-handles  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
compact  and  very  clean  yellow  clay,  with  a  perforation  for  snspension ; 
the  many  small  holes  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  No.  488,  and  which 
also  exist  in  No.  489,  served  for  fixing  in  the  bristles  or  whatever  else 
the  brush  may  have  been  composed  of.  Professor  Landerer,  who  exa- 
mined these  brush-handles  very  carefully,  writes  to  me  the  following  note 
on  the  subject : — "  I  succeeded  in  extracting  from  three  of  the  small 
holes  some  residue  which,  when  put  into  a  platinum  spoon  and  burnt, 
gave  the  smell,  not  of  animal,  but  of  vegetable,  matter.  I  therefore 
believe  that  little  stalks  of  plants,  like  those  which  are  now  used  as 
toothpicks,  as  e.g.  the  corolla  of  Foeniculum,  were  put  into  the  holes 
and  constituted  the  brush  proper.  Besides,  the  holes  are  too  large  for 
bristles,  unless  several  were  fixed  in  one  hole."^° 

It  deserves  particular  attention  that  these  clay  brush-handles  were 
merely  dried  in  the  sun  and  that  none  .of  them  have  been  baked,  except 
those  which  have  been  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  in  the  conflagration,  in 
which  many  of  them  have  been  more  or  less  burnt.  I  have  further  to 
notice  that  these  clay  brush-handles  are  frequent  in  the  third  or  burnt 
city,  but  that  they  never  occurred  in  any  of  the  other  pre-historic  cities. 

No.  488. 


No.  491. 


ifo.  488.  TenBFCDtta  Handle  of  a  Tra(Jan  Bni»h,  with  the  holes  in  which  the  bristles  hare  been  fixed. 
(Half  actual  site.  Depth,  33  ft.)  Nos.  489-491.  Bnuh-handle  of  dried  CUy.  ObiJect  of  Temrcotta. 
and  Ring  of  Mother-of-pearl.    (1 : 3  actual  sise.    Depth,  26  to  32  ft.) 

No.  490  is  an  object  of  slightly-baked  clay,  which  may  probably  have 
been  used  for  heckling  yarn.     No.  491  is  a  ring  of  mother-of-pearl. 

Nos.  492^99  are  eight  seals  of  very  slightly-baked  clay.  The 
seal  No.  492  has  in  the  handle  a  perforation  for  suspension  with  a 
string.  Very  curious  are  the  signs  which  we  see  incised  on  it,  and  which 
resemble  written  characters.  Professor  Sayce  remarks  to  me:  "The 
signs  all  represent  the  same  symbol,  which  is  identical  in  form  with  a 
character  met  with  in  both  the  Hittite  and  the  Cypriote  inscriptions,  in 
the  latter  of  which  it  has  the  value  of  ne,  and  which  may  be  the  origin  of 
the  Trojan  stvastika.''  On  the  seal  No.  493  we  see  two  crosses,  of  which 
the  one  is  incised,  the  other  marked  with  dots.  On  No.  494  are  incised 
zigzag  lines  and  some  straight  strokes;  No.  495,  again,  has  incised 
crosses.  On  No.  496  we  see  a  p|-(,  with  its  arms  curved  into  spirals; 
on  No.  497,  nothing  but  dots;  and  on  No.  498,  an   incised   cross  and 

*•  This  is  no  objection,  as  ordinary  brushes  are  always  made  with  a  bunch  of  bristles  in  each  hole. 
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dots.     My    friend    Mr.    Panagiotes    Eustratiades,    Director-General    of 
Antiquities  in  Greece,  remarks  to  me  that  No.  493  may  not  be  a  seal, 


No.  493. 


No.  494. 


No.  492.    Seal  of  Tem-coita. 
(Half  actual  siie.    Depth,  26  ft) 


No.  499. 

Inacribed  Terra-cotU  Seal. 

(About  1 : 3  actual  liae.    Depth,  23  ft) 


Noe.  493-498.    Six  Seals  of  Terra-cutU. 
(7  : 8  actual  size.    Depth,  26  to  35  ft.) 


but  the  button  or  handle  of  a  vase-cover.  That  may  be  so,  but  all  the 
rest  are  certainly  seals. 

The  most  curious  of  all  is  the  terra-cotta  seal  No.  499,  which  has  a 
perforation  for  suspension.  Its  handle  has  on  two  sides  an  incised 
herring-bone  ornamentation,  and  on  the  third  side,  the  one  to  the  right 
in  the  cut,  an  incised  inscription,  in  which,  as  Professor  Sayce  says, 
"  characters  also  found  in  the  Cypriote  syllabary  can  be  easily  recognized. 
The  Cypriote  character  representing  e,  in  an  older  form  than  any  met 
with  in  Cyprus  itself,  is  engraved  on  the  die  of  the  seal."  Both  the 
inscription  on  the  handle  and  that  on  the  seal  are  discussed  by  Prof. 
Sayce  in  his  Appendix  on  the  Trojan  inscriptions."  The  most  striking 
analogy  to  the  Trojan  seals  is  oflfered  by  the  terra-cotta  seals  found  at 
Pilin  in  Hungary,'  on  which  we  see  circles,  stars,  crosses,  rhombs,  and 
other  figures. 

Nos.  500  and  501  show  the  two  sides  of  a  perforated  cylinder  of  terra- 
cotta, with  an  incised  decoration,  representing  a  tree  and  linear  orna- 


No.  600. 


No.  501. 


Noc  iMi  601.    Cylinder  of  Terr«<otta  with  an  fncteed  decoratioD,  Arom  the  Stratum  of  the  fiornt  Ctty. 

(Half  actual  die.) 


"  See   Prof.  Sajce's  Appendix,  where   also  a  '  Joseph  Hampel,  AntiquiUs  pr^Mstoriqucs  de 

more  perfect  engrariDg  of  the  seal  is  given.  la  ITontjriey  PI.  xiii.  Nos.  4-9. 
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ments.  Nos.  502  and  503  are  the  two  sides  of  a  cylinder  of  blue  felspar, 
engraved  on  one  side  with  a  double  flower,  surmounted  by  a  half-diamond 
or  arrow-head,  and  on  the  other  with  signs  (perhaps  the  name  of  the 
owner)   within  a  cartouch.^     It  was  found  in  the  royal  house.     Under 


No.  503. 


No.  603. 


Nos.  502,  503.    Engraved  Cj Under  of  blue  Felspar.  From  the  PaUce.    (At-tual  size.    Depth,  30  ft.) 

Nos.  504  and  505,  I  represent  two  double  whorls,  in  the  shape  of  tops, 
which  are  made  of  a  very  fine  dark-yellow  clay,  and  are  well  polished. 
No.  504  is  decorated  on  the  upper  and  lower  parts,  No.  505  on  the  upper 


No.  505. 


No.  504. 


#^ 


Noe.  504,  505.    Double  Whorls  of  lustrous-yellow  colour,  from  tlie  Strdtiim  of  the  Burnt  City. 

(Half  actual  size.) 

part  only,  with  an  incised  ornamentation,  which  may  be  intended  to 
represent  flowers.  Similar  double  whorls  are  not  frequent.  I  collected 
in  all  only  twenty-five  of  them. 

Nos.  506  to  511a,  b,  represent  the  ornamentation  of  seven  terra-cotta 
whorls.  No.  511  was  found  in  the  royal  house :  the  numerous  little  figures 
upon  it,  resembling  faces,  are  very  curious.  The  difierent  forms  of  the 
whorls  which  occur  in  this  third,  the  burnt  city,  may  be  seen  on  the 
lithographed  plates  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  under  Nos.  1806,  1807, 
1808,  1810,  1812,  1815.  All  these  forms  occur  in  really  enormous  abun- 
dance, except  that  of  No.  1806,  which  is  rare,  and  is  only  found  unorna- 
men  ted;  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  whorls  found  have  incised  patterns, 
of  which  I  give  the  principal  examples  in  the  plates.  The  depth  at 
which  each  whorl  was  found  is  marked  in  metres;  and  thus  all  those 
which  are  marked  from  7  to  10  m.  (23  to  33  ft.),  inclusive,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  collected  in  the  third  or  burnt  city.  Among  the  most 
frequent  patterns  are  those  of  Nos.  1817  and  1818,  representing  crosses 
with  a  large  dot  in  each  arm,  and  the  pattern  No.  1820,  which  also 
shows  a  cross.  The  pattern  No.  1822  occurs  but  seldom,  as  also 
No.  1825 ;  that  of  No.  1824  is  frequent.  There  is  only  one  example  of 
No.  1826,  which  represents  two  swastikas  and  other  inexplicable  signs. 
I  call  attention,  however,  to  the  similarity  of  the  upper  figure  to  that 
which  we  see  below  in  No.  1883,  which  is  certainly  meant  to  represent 
a  man  with  uplifted  arms.     The  patterns  on  No.  1827  are  very  frequent 

*  A  more  exact  representation  of  these  signs  is  given  by  Professor  Sayce  in  his  Appendix. 
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on  the  whorls ;  those  of  Nos.  1830,  1831,  1832,  1834,  and  1836,  occur 
only  once.     A  very  abundant  pattern  is   that  of  No.  1833,   the  idea 


No.  506. 


No.  5or. 


No.  508. 


NaSOf. 


So.  510. 


No.  511. 


No.  511A,  B. 


Nos.  60e-61lA,  B.    Seven  Whorls  of  Terra-cotto  with  incised  decoration. 
(Actnsl  sixe.    Depth,  26  11.) 

of  which  may  have  been  taken  from  a  moving  wheel.  Patterns  like 
Nos.  1840,  1841,  and  1848,  are  frequent,  particularly  the  last,  which 
oecnrs  many  hundreds  of  times  in  the  third  city,  as  well  as  in  the  two 
following  ones.  Nos.  1842  and  1843  occurred  only  once;  No.  1844 
occasionally ;  No.  1846  only  once.  No.  1853  also  occurred  only  once ; 
whereas  the  patterns  with  the  p|J,  Nos.  1851,  1855,  and  1859,  are 
very  frequent.  The  pattern  No.  1856  is  found  many  times,  but  those  of 
Nob.  1857  and  1860  only  once ;  the  latter  seems  to  have  written  characters. 

In  the  pattern  No.  1862  we  again  see  the  sign  y^  five  times  repeated ; 
only  its  branches  are  here  curved,  and  the  centre  of  this  curious  cross  is 
occnpied  by  a  circle  with  a  point.  This  pattern  is  not  rare.  We  again 
see  the  pj-J  with  its  branches  in  spirals  in  No.  1868;  this  pattern  also 
occurs  often.  The  signs  on  No.  1869,  which  seem  to  be  written  cha- 
racters, as  well  as  those  on  No.  1870,  occur  only  once.  The  pattern 
No.  1872,  in  which  we  see  the  ^  in  conjunction  witt  burning  altars, 
occurs  several  times ;  those  of  Nos.  1873,  1874,  1875,  1876,  and  1878,  only 

2     E  ^  T 
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once :  in  all  these  we  see  the  p^  or  Lpj  with  other  signs.    A  freqnent 

pattern  is  No.  1877,  in  which  we  see  four  animals,  probably  intended  to 
be  hares. 

On  No.  1881  we  see  a  very  rude  linear  representation  of  three 
quadrupeds  with  horns,  probably  meant  for  stags.  Three  stags  are,  no 
doubt,  also  intended  to  be  shown  in  the  curious  pattern  No.  1883, 
although  two  of  them  have  only  three  legs.  Similar  very  rude  linear 
representations  of  stags,  or  other  animals,  are  scratched  on  some  of  the 
vases  with  human  faces  found  in  the  province  of  Pommerellen  near 
Dantzig,  which  are  for  the  most  part  preserved  in  the  Museum  at 
Dantzig;  others  are  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin. 

In  perfect  analogy  with  the  rude  drawing  of  the  stags  is  the  linear 
representation  of  the  man  with  uplifted  arms,  which  we  see  on  the  same 
whorl.  No.  1883.  Similar  linear  representations  of  stags,  but  with  four 
legs,  are  also  seen  in  No.  1884;  whorls  decorated  with  these  animals 
are  frequent.  The  rudest  representation  imaginable  of  animals  is  given 
on  No.  1885;  where  one  has  only  three  feet,  another  only  one  horn. 
Again,  we  see  three  quadrupeds  a  little  better  made  on  No.  1886 :  one 
of  them  has  a  tolerable  bird's  head;  only  one  of  them  seems  to  have 
horns. 

The  patterns  on  the  whorls  Nos.  1887,  1888, 1890,  and  1891  occur  fre- 
quently.  The  pattern  No.  1892  is  unique;  those  of  Nos.  1893  and 
1896  are  very  common.  On  No.  1894  the  primitive  engraver  doubtless 
intended  to  make  four  swastikas,  but  with  one  of  them  he  did  not  succeed. 
A  curious  pattern  is  No.  1897,  with  its  triangles  and  15  zigzag  lines ; 
further,  those  with  plant-like  ornaments,  Nos.  1898,  1899,  1900,  1901, 
1903,  1904.  A  similar  punched  decoration  is  seen  engraved  on  the 
flags  of  native  Lower  Silurian  grit,  in  the  interior  of  the  sepulchre  of 
OUam  Fodhla,  the  famous  monarch  and  lawgiver  of  Ireland,^  in  which 
we  also  find  the  ornament  represented  in  the  upper  and  lower  field  of 
No.  1907,  and  in  the  upper  field  of  No.  1908.  The  whorls  are  rarely 
ornamented  on  more  than  one  side ;  but  No.  1902  is  decorated  on  both 
sides — on  the  one  with  an  incised  floral  ornamentation,  on  the  other  with 
incisions  in  the  form  of  crescents.  No.  1909  shows  in  the  upper  field 
the  form  of  an  altar  with  flames :  we  again  see  four  such  altars  with 
flames  on  No.  1914,  six  more  on  No.  1913,  five  on  No.  1915,  three  on 
No.  1916.  On  No.  1912  we  again  see,  five  times  repeated,  that  curious 
written  character  which  the  late  Orientalist,  Martin  Haug  of  Munich, 
read  si.  No.  1919  is  ornamented  all  over  with  zigzag  lines ;  it  has  also 
one  py  and  one  j-J^.  There  is  no  other  example  of  the  exact  pattern 
of  either  of  the  Nos.  1918,  1919,  1920,  1921,  1922.  In  No.  1921  we 
again  see  zigzag  lines,  and  also  in  No.  1923:  this  pattern,  as  well  as 
that  of  No.  1925,  occurs  several  times ;  also  that  of  No.  1924,  in  which 
we  again  see  an  altar  with  flames.  No.  1926  is  decorated  with  zigzag 
lines  and  crosses.     The  patterns  of  No.  1927  and  No.  1932  are  very  fre- 


^  Discovery  of  the  Tomb  of  OUam  Fodhlcu      By  E.  A.  Conwcll.     Dublin,  1873. 
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qnent;  that  of  No.  1930  occurs  many  times;  also  that  of  No.  1933. 
Noe.  1934,  1935,  1936,  and  1938  occur  only  once.  On  the  latter  whorl 
we  again  see  Dr.  Hang's  character  si.  I  call  the  reader's  particular 
attention  to  the  beautiful  ornamentation  of  No.  1940,  which  occurs  many 
times;  also  to  that  of  No.  1945,  which  occurs  only  once.  Nos.  1941, 
1943,  and  1944  are  often  found :  the  pattern  No.  1942  does  not  occur 
again.    Very  curious  is  the  decoration  of  No.  1946,  in  which  we  see  a 

burning  altar,  a  y-j,  a  sun,  four  dots  and  strokes.  This  pattern,  as  well 
as  those  of  Nos.  1948  and  1947,  in  which  latter  we  also  see  two  Ljq  and 
one  ^,  occur  only  once.  The  signs  on  No.  1949,  in  which  we  see  again 
a  zigzag  line,  probably  the  symbol  of  lightning,  and  a  py,  occur  many 
times ;  the  patterns  also  on  No.  1950  are  frequent.  There  are  only  single 
examples  of  the  patterns  of  Nos.  1956  and  1959,  which  are  in  the  form 
of  a  disc,  and  of  No.  1957.  That  of  No.  1958  occurs  often ;  also  that 
of  No.  1964,  in  which  we  see  three  flowers,  but  not  that  on  the  opposite 
side.  Nos.  1961,  1962,  and  1963  occur  only  once.  The  patterns  of 
Nos.  1966,  1968,  1969,  and  1971  .occur  only  once ;  that  of  No.  1968  is 
very  remarkable,  for  it  shows  in  a  sort  of  monogram  five  birds  with  very 
long  necks  and  beaks.  There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  primi- 
tive artist  intended  here  to  represent  storks,  which  must  have  been  at  the 
Trojan  epoch  just  as  abundant  in  the  Troad  as  they  are  now. 

But  still  more  interesting  is  the  figure  which  we  see  on  No.  1971 ; 
for  if  we  compare  it  with  that  at  the  top  of  No.  1826,  and  with  that  in 
the  lower  part  of  No.  1883,  which  latter  cannot  possibly  be  anything 
else  than  a  man  in  monogram,  we  may  be  pretty  certain  that  here  too 
a  man  with  uplifted  arms  was  meant  to  be  represented,  his  feet  being 
indicated  by  two  slanting  strokes.  Bude  and  even  horrible  as  these 
representations  of  our  species  are,  they  are  of  capital  interest  to  us  if  we 
look  upon  them  as  the  predecessors  of  the  masterpieces  of  art  in  the  time 
of  Pericles.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  Trojans  were  perfectly  able  to 
model  in  clay  tolerably  good  representations  of  men  and  animals  (see 
Nos.  190, 191, 226,  and  Nos.  333  to  340) :  why  then  did  they  incise  on  their 
whorls  such  monstrous  figures  of  men  and  animals,  figures  which  far 
exceed  in  rudeness  the  rudest  drawings  of  the  wild  men  of  Africa  ?  Is 
there  any  analogy  whatever  between  this  monstrous  art  and  the  other 
handiwork  of  the  Trojans?  If  we  look  at  the  rude  but  symmetrically 
shaped  pottery,  or  if  we  contemplate  the  masses  of  gold  ornaments  which 
reveal  so  much  artistic  skill,  and  which  can  only  have  been  the  work  of  a 
school  of  artists  centuries  old, — is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  a  people 
80  far  advanced  in  civilization  could  have  made  such  rudest  of  rude  repre- 
Bentations  of  man  and  animal,  unless  these  latter  had  been  conventional 
figures,  intended  as  votive  ofierings  to  the  tutelary  deity,  figures  conse- 
crated by  the  use  of  ages?  This  supposition  seems  certainly  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  figures  themselves,  all  of  which  are  equally  monstrous. 
Nay,  the  anomaly  would  otherwise  be  quite  inexplicable,  because,  if  this 
explanation  were  not  correct,  there  would  at  least  be  a  difierence  in  the 
style  of  the  figures,  some  of  which  might  be  bad,  others  better,  and  others 
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tolerably  good.  But,  just  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  four  upper  pre- 
historic cities  adhered  with  fervent  zeal  to  the  modelling  of  the  traditional 
and  conventional  hideous  owl-heads  on  their  sacred  vases,  in  the  same 
way  did  they  adhere  with  fervent  zeal  to  the  traditional  and  conventional 
scratchings  of  monstrous  manikins  and  hideous  animal  forms  on  their 
ex-voto8  to  their  patron  goddess.  This  at  least  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
only  way  of  explaining  the  strange  facts  before  us,  for  which  we  have  no 
analogy  whatever. 

The  whorl  No.  1970  was  found  at  a  depth  of  12  mfetres  or  40  ft.,  and, 
therefore,  most  probably  belongs  to  the  second  city.  But  its  pattern 
occurs  also  in  the  third  and  fourth  cities.  The  patterns  Nos.  1974  and 
1975  occur  only  once ;  I  call  attention  to  the  curious  sign  in  the  latter, 
which  may  be  a  written  character.  We  again  see  the  written  character, 
Haug's  »i,  on  No.  1976.  The  two  patterns  of  No.  1977,  as  well  as  that 
of  No.  1978,  which  represents  a  flower,  are  very  frequent;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  that  which  we  see  on  Nos.  1979  and  1981.  That  of 
No.  1980  with  zigzag  lines  occurs  several  times.  On  No.  1982  we  again 
see  three  swastikas.  One  of  the  most  common  patterns  is  that  of 
No.  1985.  No.  1986  represents  a  ball  of  terra-cotta  with  a  circle  on 
each  pole  and  a  zone  round  the  middle,  in  which  we  see  on  both  sides 
a  round  groove ;  the  two  grooves  are  joined  by  a  curved  line ;  the  whole 
ball  is,  besides,  ornamented  with  dots.  Similar  balls,  but  without  the 
grooves  and  the  curved  line,  are  very  frequent.  In  the  pattern  No.  1987 
we  see,  besides  the  usual  curved  lines,  a  |^  with  curved  arms  radiating 
from  a  circle  in  the  middle.  There  is  a  similar  ornamentation  on  the  whorl 
No.  1989,  but  here  the  py  has  straight  arms :  the  pattern  of  this  latter 
whorl  is  common.  The  exact  pattern  of  No.  1988,  with  two  swastikas^ 
three  curved  lines  and  three  rows  of  dots,  occurs  only  once.  So  also  does 
the  pattern  of  the  whorl  No.  1992,  in  which  we  see  a  number  of  spirals 
and  13  bundles,  each  consisting  of  three  strokes  intersected  by  lines  of 
five  dots.  Very  remarkable  are  the  signs  which  we  see  on  the  whorl 
No.  1994,  some  of  which  may  be  written  characters ;  but  if  we  turn  the 
page  a  little  to  the  left,  we  easily  recognize  once  more,  in  the  large 
sign  to  the  right,  the  rude  representation  of  a  man  in  monogram,  with 
uplifted  arms  and  the  feet  extended  to  the  right  and  left ;  nay,  here  the 
representation  of  our  species  has  been  more  successful  than  in  the  three 
examples  already  described,  for  the  figure  is  incised  with  much  more 
symmetry.  On  the  whorl  No.  1996  are  written  characters  which  will  be 
explained  in  the  Appendix  on  the  Trojan  Inscriptions.  The  pattern 
which  we  see  on  the  whorl  No.  1995  is  very  common. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  terra-cotta  balls  found  is  no  doubt 
No.  1997,  which  I  have  discussed  before.*  We  see  there  on  the  side  b 
two  large  owl's  eyes  with  their  eyebrows  distinctly  incised,  as  on  many  of 
the  idols  and  on  some  of  the  owl-vases ;  the  beak  is  indicated  by  a  stroke 
which  descends  vertically  from  between  the  eyes :  to  the  left  of  the  owl- 


*  See  page  344. 
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fkce  we  see  (at  a)  a  wheel  with  six  spokes ;  to  the  right  of  the*owl-face 
(at  f)  is  a  large  circle  with  a  small  one,  and  below  the  circle,  between  it 
und  the  vertical  stroke,  is  a  small  circle  :  on  the  back  a  number  of  vertical 
strokes  seem,  as  on  many  idols,  to  indicate  the  female  hair.  This  hair 
is  not  represented  in  the  engraving ;  all  the  rest  may  be  seen  at  a,  i,  c, 
16  well  as  in  the  detailed  drawing  below  them.  No.  1998.  May  not  the 
owl's  fftce  be  symbolic  of  the  morning  springing  np  between  the  sun, 
Tq)re8ented  by  the  wheel,  and  the  moon,  indicated  by  the  concentric 
circles,  having  below  it  the  morning  star  indicated  by  the  small  circle  ? 

Very  curious  is  also  the  terra-cotta  ball  No.  1999,  which  is  divided  by 
incised  lines  into  eight  fields,  developed  under  No.  2000,  in  one  of  which 
we  see  a  j^,  in  another  a  tree,  and  in  all  clusters  of  dots.  Professor 
Sayce  observes  to  me  that,  judging  from  the  analogy  of  the  Babylonian 
cylinders,  the  latter  would  represent  the  planets  or  stars. 

The  whorls  are  all  perforated ;  and,  though  they  are  made  of  the  same 
coarse  clay,  mixed  with  crushed  mica,  quartz,  and  silicious  stone,  yet  as 
they  are  well  polished  and  have  evidently  been  repeatedly  dipped  in  a 
wash  of  fine  clay  before  baking,  they  generally  have  a  lustrous  surface, 
and  are  of  red,  yellow,  black  or  grey  colours.  All  those  of  the  third 
city,  which  were  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration,  are 
thoroughly  baked,  and  can  generally  be  at  once  recognized  by  their 
colour;  but  even  in  the  other  pre-historic  cities  there  may  be  found  a 
great  many  thoroughly  baked  whorls,  a  fact  which  is  not  astonishing, 
as,  owing  to  their  small  size,  the  fire  could  reach  them  on  all  sides.  But 
in  general  the  whorls  of  the  other  pre-historic  cities  are,  like  the  vases, 
only  half  baked.  The  clay  of  many  of  those  that  are  well  baked,  and 
particularly  of  the  black  ones,  is  so  compact,  that  every  one  thinks  it 
is  stone. 

All  this  may  also  be  said  of  the  balls.  The  ornamentation  has  usually 
been  incised  with  a  sharp  or  pointed  instrument  of  bone,  wood,  or  silex, 
before  the  first  baking,  and  filled  in  with  white  chalk  so  as  to  strike  the 
eye.  On  many  whorls  and  balls  this  white  chalk  has  disappeared  from  the 
decorations ;  but,  as  we  see  on  many  hundreds  of  whorls  the  ornamentation 
filled  with  the  white  chalk,  we  may  with  all  probability  suppose  that  all 
the  ornamented  whorls  were  treated  in  the  same  way.  But  we  often  see 
whorls  with  ugly  scratches  which  can  only  have  been  made  with  pointed 
silei  after  baking.  On  many  whorls  the  incised  decoration  is  remarkable 
for  its  fineness  and  symmetry,  as,  for  instance,  on  Nos.  1825,  1895,  1902, 
1921,  1940,  1945 ;  but  in  general  it  is  as  rude  as  if  it  were  the  primitive 
artist's  first  essay  in  intaglto-woTk, 

All  the  drawings  of  the  whorls  and  balls  have  been  made  by  M. 
Bnmouf  and  his  accomplished  daughter,  Mdlle.  Louise  Burnouf,  to  whom 
I  here  make  the  warmest  acknowledgment.  All  the  whorls  and  balls  aro 
represented  of  the  actual  size.  As  to  the  few  whorls  to  which  the  depth 
in  metres  is  not  affixed,  it  is  unknown. 

For  what  purpose  this  really  stupendous  mass  of  whorls  was  used,  is  a 
problem  not  yet  definitely  settled  among  scholars.  But  as  nearly  all  of 
them  are  so  well  preserved,  and  as  comparatively  but  few  of  them  bear 
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marks  o(  having  ever  been  used,  I  suppose  that  all,  or  at  least  all  the 
decorated  ones,  served  as  oflferings  to  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  to 
the  nian  Athene  Ergane,  whose  Palladium,  as  before  mentioned,  was 
fabled  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  with  a  distaff  in  one  hand  and  a  lance 
in  the  other. 

Of  perforated  whorls  of  steatite  there  were  found  in  all  only  fifty,  and 
of  these  only  one  has  a  decoration  of  incised  circles ;  whereas,  as  has  been 
said,  of  ornamented  and  unornamented  terra-cotta  whorls  together,  I  col- 
lected more  than  18,000.  In  my  excavations  at  Mycenae  some  hundreds 
of  stone  whorls,  for  the  most  part  of  steatite,  were  found,  and  only  five 
unornamented  ones  of  terra-cotta.  The  little  terra-cotta  discs,  from  If 
to  3  in.  in  diameter,  of  which  many  hundreds  of  specimens  were  found 
in  all  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik,  appear  to  have  served  as 
spindles.  As  they  are  only  l-5th  or  l-6th  of  an  inch  thick,  and  slightly 
concave,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  of  them  were  cut  out  of  broken 
pottery.  They  have  all  a  perforation  in  the  middle.  Similar  discs,  found 
at  Szihalom  in  Hungary,  may  be  seen  in  the  glass  case  No.  IX.,  Nos.  2 
and  4,  in  the  Buda-Pesth  National  Museum.  Similar  discs  have  also 
been  found  at  Pilin  *  and  in  German  tombs.'  We  may  also  compare  the 
so-called  Kimmeridge  coal-money. 

I  have  still  to  describe  the  singular  object  No.  1809,  which  is  repre- 
sented on  the  first  plate  at  the  end  of  the  book  in  half-size.  It  is  of  a 
lustrous-yellow  colour,  and  quite  flat  on  the  lower  side ;  it  has  an  upright 
handle,  decorated  with  an  incised  tree  and  a  flower.  Close  to  the  handle, 
on  the  right  side,  is  a  hollow  to  put  the  hand  in ;  I  presume,  therefore, 
that  this  instrument  may  have  served  for  polishing  the  newly-made  and 
still  unbaked  pottery. 

Of  various  objects  of  clay  from  this  third,  the  burnt  city,  I  finally 
represent  under  No.  512  a  scoop,  but  slightly  baked,  with  a  trefoil 
mouth  and  a  small  handle ;  under  No.  513,  a  small  cup  of  a  very  rude 
fabric,  unpolished  and  but  slightly  baked;  a  cup  of  a  like  shape,  con- 
tained in  a  tomb  of  Corneto,  is  in  the  Eoyal  Museum  at  Berlin.  No.  514 
represents  a  vase-lid  of  a  very  remarkable  and  unique  form :  it  is  of 
massive  yellow  clay,  not  polished,  and  bears  the  marks  of  the  intense 
heat  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  in  the  conflagration.  Its  lower 
part  was  sunk  like  a  stopper  into  the  vase,  so  that  its  projecting  upper 
part  completely  covered  the  orifice  and  shut  it  almost  hermetically  by 
the  weight  of  the  lid,  which  exceeds  three  pounds.  We  have  seen  a 
similar  vase-lid  in  No.  304,  but  of  this  latter  the  whole  lower  part  was 
of  a  semi-globular  form  and  hollow.  These  two  vase-lids  or  stoppers 
(Nos.  304  and  514)  find  their  analogy  in  the  vase-covers  before  described, 
found  at  Szihalom  in  Hungary,  and  exhibited  under  Nos.  26  and  27  in 
the  glass  case  No.  IX.  in  the  Buda-Pesth  National  Museum. 

Under  No.  515  I  represent  a  curious  object  of  terra-cotta,  with  four 
feet  and  an  incised  linear  ornamentation ;  it  is  solid,  and  may  have  served 

*  Joseph  Hampel,  Ant,  pr^.  de  la  Hongrie,       Museum   at   Berlin,  in   the  Grand-docd  Anti- 
i^l.  xiii.  No.  37.  quarium  in  Schwerin,  and  elsewhere. 

*  Similar  discs  are  pre!>erved  in  the  Markisches* 
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Mo.  512.   Sooop  of  baked  Clay.    (Half  actual  size. 
Depth,  23  to  26  ft.) 


No.  513.    Small  Gap  of  baked  Clay.    (2  : 3  actual  size. 
Depth.  23  to  26  ft.) 


No.  61-1.    Curious  Va^e-lld  of  baked  Clay. 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  23  to  26  ft.) 


as  an  ex-voto.    Under  No.  516  is  represented  a  fish  of  wood  found  in  a 
burnt  house  at  a  depth  of  26  ft. ;  how  it  could  ever  have  escaped  being 

burnt  is  inexplicable.  The  head  shows 
on  both  sides  a  lustrous-black  colour, 
the  body  a  lustrous  yellow :  both  these 
colours  may  have  been  produced  by 
the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration. 


No.  515.    Solid  OtiJeci  of  Terrapootta.  with  four 

feet  and  indised  linear  ornameDtatlon. 

(Actualize.    Depth.  30  a) 


No.  516.    Fish  of  Wood.    (7  : 8  actual  size.    Depth.  26  ft.) 


The  scales  are  rudely  indicated  by  small  lozenges,  produced  by  cross  lines. 
The  fish  resembles  a  carp,  but  as  there  are  no  carp  in  the  Troad,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  primitive  artist  intended  to  represent  that  kind 
of  fish.  But  rude  as  this  wooden  fish  is,  it  is  a  real  masterpiece  of  art 
when  compared  with  the  representations  of  men,  of  which  we  have  passed 
four  in  review. 

No.  517  is  a  very  curious  object  of  ivory,  found  in  the  large  house  close 


No.  51T.    Otject  of  Ivory  in  the  form  of  a  crouching  animal.    (Actual  size.    Depth,  28  ft.) 


to  the  gate.     It  represents  a  crouching  hog  rudely  carved,  with  the  hind 
legs  under  the  body  and  the  fore  legs  under  the  head.     The  representa- 
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No.  5 1 9.  Piece  of  I  vory,  belong* 
ing  to  ft  Trqjaii  Lyre  with  four 
strings.  (1:5  actual  size. 
Depth.  26  ft.) 


tion  is  identical  on  both  sides ;  it  reminds  ns  yiyidly  of  the  gold  lions  at 
Mycenae,^  though  these  latter  certainly  show  more  artistic  skill.  The  back 
part  of  our  ivory  figure  runs  out  into  something  like  a  fish's  tail,  which 
has  a  vertical  opening,  0*7  in.  long,  and  is  perforated,  leading  us  to 
suppose  that  the  object  must  have  been  used  in  some  way  or  other  in 
weaving.  Time,  and  probably  also  the  heat  of  the  conflagration,  have 
given  to  our  ivory  hog  a  dark  tint ;  the  head  and  back  are  nearly  black. 
Professor  Virchow  writes  to  me:  "It  appears  to  me  doubtful  whether 
the  figure  No.  517  represents  a  hog.  The  position  of  the  feet  and  the 
shape  more  resemble  those  of  a  dog." 

Under  Nos.   518   and   519   I  represent   two   objects   of  ivory,   each 
belonging  to  a  lyre  with  only  four  strings,  and  under  No.  520  another 

object  of  ivory,  belonging 
to  a  lyre  with  seven  strings ; 
all  these  three  pieces  are 
ornamented  with  incisions. 
No.  518  has  the  herring- 
bone ornamentation  within 
a  border  formed  by  two 
lines;  No.  519  is  merely 
decorated  with  straight 
lines.  The  decoration  of 
No.  520  is  very  pretty, 
having  at  the  edge,  where 
the  perforations  are,  a 
border  of  only  one  line ; 
on  the  two  other  edges 
borders  formed  by  two  lines, 
and  decorated  with  a  waving 
pattern;  the  surface  is  or- 
namented with  spirals,  in 
which  we  likewise  see  wave 
or  zigzag  patterns. 
The  lyre  ((f>6pfJLLy^)  was  the  most  ancient  stringed  instrument  of  the 
Greek  singers;  it  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Homer,  with  whom  it  is 
especially  the  musical  instrument  of  Apollo;®  but  the  singers  play  on 
it   also  at  meals  and   on  other  occasions.^     The  <f>6p^y^  is   mentioned 


No.  518.  Fragmeut  of  a  Lyre 
with  four  chords.  (7  : 8  actual 
size.   Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  620.  Ornamented  Piece  of 
Ivory,  belonging  to  a  Trqjan 
Seven-stringed  Lyre.  (Actual 
size.    Depth,  23  ft.) 


'  See  my  Mycenae,  Nos.  263,  470,  471. 

•  //.  i.  603  : 
ovji^v  <p6piJnyyo5  irtpucaWios,  ^y  V  *A.ir6KKwy. 

11.  ixiv.  63 : 
ialyv  ^x^^  ^^^PM^Ty^t  kok&v  crop*,  aX\v  &irt(rTc. 

Od,  xvii.  270,  271 : 

iird  Kviffon  fikv  iurfivoBtv,  iv  Z4  r«  <p6pfity^ 
riirvti,  ^y  &pa  8oitI  $€o\  iroiri<roa'  kraipriv. 

Hymn.  Horn,  Apdl  184,  185 : 

Toio  8^  ip6pfuy^ 
Xpvafou  virh  irKiiKTpou  Kavax^y  <^X<*  iH^p^tffaciy, 

verse  515  : 
iftSpfiiyy^  iv  Xii^p^^rffiv  ^x*"'»  ^pOT^i'  Ki$api(wv. 


•  Od.\m.  67,69,70: 
Kiki  8*  iK  iraairaX6<pt  Hpdfxturtr  ^pfiiyya  Kiytur^ 

.     .     iriip  8*  irl$€i  ndytov  KaXiiv  re  rpdhrf^or, 
irhp  l\  Ziiras  oXvoio,  vtti¥  8tc  Bvfths  invyac 

viii.  99 : 
fp6pfityy6s  ^,  ^  9<url  avrfiop6s  iori  0aAc^. 

xxi.  430 : 
yuoXirfi  Koi  4p6pfityyi '  rk  ydp  r*  iraBiifUPra  Sorr^. 

xxii.  332,  333 : 
ftrrri  8*  iv  x*^P*<^<^^^  ^X^^  ^Pt"yy^  kly^iaw 
&yXi  »op*  6p(ro$6p^y  • 
and  others. 
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together  with  flutes  (aiiXjol) ;  ^®  it  was  often  decorated  with  gold^  ivory, 
precious  stones,  and  intaglio- work — hence  its  epithets  irepiKoSXri^y  SaiSdKerj, 
'Xpvaia}^  It  had  at  first  four,  but  afterwards  seven  strings :  ^  to  play  on 
the  <f>6pfjur/^  was  called  (l>6pfjurfYi,  KiOapi^eiv  ^  and  ff)6pfjLirfya  iKe\l^€i,v.^  It 
was  a  kind  of  large  guitar,  with  a  cross-bar  which  joined  both  arms 
i^vyov)*  and  had  pegs  (/cdXXoTre?),  by  which  the  strings  were  tuned.*  It 
was  hollow  (y7uuf}vp7j)y^  like  our  harp,  but  lighter,  for  the  word  ^p^iy^ 
signifies  the  portable  xcOdpa,  from  (l>ep(Oy  (f>opea),  ^pLfw^y  because  it  was 
suspended  by  a  girdle  on*  the  shoulder,  and  was  held  in  the  hand  when 
it  was  played.^  Professor  Bhousopoulos  kindly  calls  my  attention  to 
Plutarch,®  where  lyres  {<f>6pfiirfye^)  with  four  chords  are  mentioned. 

No.  521  is  an  object  of  ivory  of  unknown  use ;  its  upper  part  is  on 
both  sides  divided  by  a  band  of  three  lines  into  two  fields,  of  which  the 
one  is  decorated  with  fourteen,  the  other  with  twelve,  small  circles  having 


Moe.  622,  623.    The  two  rides  of  a  prettllj-decuraled 

Tnbe  of  Ivory.    From  the  Tower.    (2  : 3  actual  rize. 

Depth,  26  ft.) 


Xo.  S31.   Ot^|«ct  of  Ivory,  with  Ucntical 

«nan»entatk>n  on  both  rid««.    (7  :  8 

■ctaAlriie.    Depth,  33  fL) 


No.  524.    A  fiDely-engravcd  Ivory  Tube,  prubably 

part  of  a  Flute.    Found  on  the  Tower. 

(2 : 3  actual  rize.    Depth,  26  fL) 


>•  //.  xTiii.  495 : 

a3u\oX  ^6pfuyy4s  re  fioiiv  fx^^' 
»»  IL'ix.  186,  187: 

K«A.$  9aiSa\tjfy     .     .     . 
Piodar.  Py/A.  i.  1-3: 
Xpveia  ^fuy^j  ^Kir6XXmros  koX  towKoKdfjuojf 

vMucow  Mourar  Kr4a¥ov. 
»  Find.  Py/A.  u.  129,  130: 

BiXmv  S0fnii<ro¥  x^^  Iwratcriirov 
^6pfuyyos  iun'6fieros. 
Find.  Xemeoy  r.  42^5 : 
fioiffw  6  icdAXurros  X"^^ '  ^^  '^  fi^trais 
p6p/uyy*  *Av6Wmf  iwrdy\wr<roy 
XptHTf  y  vAtLrrp^  Zmkwv 


*  //.  xviii.  569,  570 : 

Toiaiv  8*  iv  fi4(r<rouri  vdis  ^pfityyi  \tye(p 
lfifp6ty  Ki0dpi(t     .... 

»  Find.  OL  ix.  21 : 
h'9l}bs  i^ipl  iraKcdirtiMnv  ip6piityy*  iXtXiduv, 

*  IL  ix.  186,  187  : 
^6piiiyyi  Kty^lip 

M  8*  apy6p€ov  Ci/^ir  ^tf. 

»  Od.  xxi.  406,  407  : 
&s  5t*  ia^p  <p6pfuyyos  iirurrdfitvos  koI  iufidris 
^tHws  h-dyv(ra€  v4(p  irepl  K6KKoin  x^P^^^* 

•  Od.  XTii.  261,  262  :      • 

vtpl  U  Cip^as  IjKvff  Im4i 
<f>6pfiiyyos  yXa^vpris, 

'  Hesjchius,  8.  v.  <p6pfity^  •  ij  rots  &fiois  ^piy 

•  0pp.  Mornlui,  pp.  1021  E,  1029  A  B,  1137  D, 
1139  B,  1143  E,  1145  C  ;  ed.  Wyttenbach, 
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a  dot  in  the  centre ;  on  the  lower  part  there  are  three  such  circles  on 
each  side.  The  reader  will  observe  the  similarity  of  these  circles  with 
those  on  the  curious  object  No.  142  (p.  262),  which  is  probably  an  idol. 

Nos.  522,  523  and  No.  524  are  two  perforated  pieces  of  ivory  decorated 
with  linear  incisions ;  No.  524  has  two  holes :  both  these  tubes  appear  to 
be  parts  of  flutes.      The  same  is  probably  the  case  with  the  prettily- 


No.  627. 


No6.  627-531.  Fragments  of  a  Flute,  two  Astragals  (Huckle- 
bones),  and  object  of  Ivory  with  ornaments  all  over. 
( Half  actual  slse.    Depth,  26  to  30  ft.) 


large  number  have  been  found. 


No.  626.    Ornamented  Ivory  Tube,  probably  a  Trojan  Flute.    (2 : 3  actual  bIm.    Heptb,  36  ft.) 

engraved  bone  No.  525.     No.  526  is  a  curiously  decorated  tube  of  ivory, 
in  all  probability  a  flute.     The  bone  tubes  Nos.  527  and  528  may  also 

be  parts  of  flutes.  No.  529  is 
a  perforated  piece  of  ivory  cut 
into  a  polygonal  prism,  of  which 
each  side  is  decorated  with  three 
small  circles,  having  a  dot  in  the 
centre  like  those  on  No.  142  and 
No.  521.  A  similar  object  of 
ivory,  with  an  almost  identical 
decoration,  was  found  in  a  tomb 
at  lalysus  in  Bhodes,  and  is  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum. 

Nos.  530  and  531  are  huckle- 
bones    (astragali),    of    which    a 
I  have  discussed  the  use  of  these  bones 
in  a  preceding  chapter  (see  p.  263).      Nos.  532  to  535  are  objects  of 

ivory,  rudely  ornamented 
with  incisions  evidently 
made  with  a  silex-saw. 
Two  similar  objects,  found 
at  lalysus,  are  in  the 
British  Museum.  Of  ivory 
also  is  the  object  No.  53(5, 
which  resembles  the  bar 
of  our  watch-chains,  as 
well  as  the  object  No.  537, 
which  has  four  perfora- 
tions ;  No.  538,  which  has 
the  shape  of  a  fish;  and 
No.  539.  This  latter  has 
a  curious  engraved  pat- 
tern, which,  however,  has 
probably  no  symbolical 
signification.  Prof.  Sayce 
observes  to  me:  "These  ivory  objects  indicate  trade  with  the  East. 
On  the  Black  Obelisk  of  the  Assyrian  king  Shalmaneser  (bo.  840)  the 


No.  W2. 


No.  537. 


No.    33. 


Nos.  532-539.    Various  Ol^ects  of  Ivory. 
(7  : 8  actual  size.    Depth,  20  to  26  ft.) 
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people  of  Mnzri  on  the  south-west  of  Armenia  are  represented  as  bringing 
among  other  tribute  an  elephant,  which  must  have  been  imported  from 
Bactria."     On  the  same  obelisk  is  a  two-humped  Bactrian  camel. 

Of  ivory  are  further  the  curious  objects  Nos.  540  and  541,  which  are 
decorated  on  both  sides  with  a  number  of  small  circles  with  a  point  in 

No.  540. 


No.  641. 


KoBi.  S40,  511.    OttJects  of  Ivoiy.  probablj  for  ornamenting  t  horM-hAmess.    (7:8  actual  size.    Depth,  24  ft.) 

the  centre,  and  have  a  perforation  at  each  end.     I  would  suggest  that  all 

these  ten  objects  (from  Nos.  532  to  541),  and  perhaps  also  Nos.  521  and 

529,  served  as  ornaments  for  horse-trappings.     That  ornaments  of  iyory 

were  used  in  this  way  is  seen  from  the  famous  passage  in  the  Iliad :  "  Am 

when   some    Maeonian   or    Carian    woman    stains    with 

purple    the  ivory,  designed    to  be    the    cheek-piece  of 

horses.     As  it  lies  in  the  chamber  it  is  coveted  by  many 

horsemen;    but   it  lies,   a  king's  boast,  to   be  both  an 

ornament  to  the  horse,  and  an  honour  to  the  charioteer."  ^ 

An  object  of  bone  or  ivory  similar  to  Nos.  540  and  541, 

also   ornamented  with   small   circles,  was  found  by  Dr. 

V.  Gross  of  Neuveville  in  the  Swiss  Lake-dwellings  at 

Moeringen,  and  is  in   his  collection.^®     No.    542  is  the 

bone  handle  of  a  knife  or  some  other  instrument,  which 

was  fastened  in  it  with  three  copper  pins,  of  which  we 

still  see  one  in  the  upper  one  of  the  three  perforations ; 

on  one  side  of  this  handle  many  cuts  are  visible. 

Nos.  543,  544,  and  545  are  of  bone,^  and  cannot  but  have  served  as 
handles  of  sticks  or  staves  (a-tcfprrpov,  from  a-Kijirray,  io  prop,  hence  Midd. 
atciprrofiaiy  to  lean  upon).  No.  546  is  also  the  knob  of  a  stick  or  staff, 
a  feet  of  which  its  two  perforations  can  leave  no  doubt;  but  it  is 
of  terra-cotta.  It  has,  but  only  on  one  side,  that  double  spiral  in  the 
form  of  spectacles,  which  we  have  repeatedly  seen  on  the  vases.  Gene- 
rally  Homer  means   by   a/cfprrpov  nothing   else  than   a   common  staff. 


No.  542.  Bone  Handle 
of  a  Knife  or  some 
otber  Instrument. 
(Half  actual  size. 
Depth,  26  fU) 


•  //.IT.  141-145: 

in  S*  St€  rls  r*  4\4^€urra  yvvii  ^ivuci  fju^yp 
MjivfU  ^4  Kdntpa,  vap4ilov  fft^tvai  Tnrwv  * 
jnrroA  8"  ip  ^aXAfi^,  wo\4€S  r4  fup  ^p^icwmo 
ivrifcs  ^op4^t9  *  /BcuriA^t  8i  kcitcu  ftyoX/ia, 
j^ji^/rr/rtrr,  K6<riu>s  9  Tnry  i\<aen\pi  re  Kvho%, 

*•  Dr.  V.  Grosa,  Resuiiai^  des  Eecherc/ies  dans 
tci  Lacs  de  la  Suisse  occkientaU ;  Zurich,  1876, 
PI.  i.  No.  26. 

*  I  see  a  similar  stafT-hamile  of  bone,  found 


by  Dr.  Gross  in  the  Swiss  Lake-dwellings  »t 
Sutz,  represented  on  PI.  ii.  No.  28  of  his  work  ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  it  is  explained  on  p.  ii.  as  a 
small  hammer  {Resultats  des  Bechcrches,  &c.). 
Professor  Virchow  observes  to  me  that  it  is  not 
al  all  astonishing  that  Dr.  Gross  should  have 
mistaken  the  staflf-handle  No.  28  for  a  hammer, 
since  perfectly  similar  hammers  of  stag-horn 
frequently  occur. 
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for    we   see  it  used    alike    by    kings,  heralds,    judges,   and    beggars.* 
But   in  other   passages   atcrfirrpov  means  a   royal   sceptre,  as   the   sign 


Nod.  643,  644.    Bone  Handles  of  Staves  ((rx^irrpa). 
(Nearly  half  aaual  size.    Depth,  23  ft.) 


No.  64  6.    Bone  Handle  of  a  Trojan's  Staff  (orjc^vrpor). 
(Half  actual  size.  Depth,  23  ft.) 


of  power  and  dignity,  and  in  such  cases  it  was  adorned  with  golden 
studs,^  or  was  of  artistic  metal-work.*  Nor  are  there  wanting,  among 
the  remains  of  Troy,  objects  well  suited  to  have  formed  the  heads  of  such 
sceptres  of  state.  No.  547  is  such  a  sceptre-handle  of  fine  rock-crystal, 
representing  a  rudely-carved  lion's  head:  the  large  hole  in  the  lower 
side   into   which   the    staff   was   stuck,   as '  well   as   the    perforation  on 


# 


No.  646.  Terra-ootta  Knob  of 
a  Stair.  (Half  actual  size- 
Depth,  about  26  ft) 


No.  647.     A  Lion-headed  Sceptre-handle 

of  the  finest  crystal ;  found  on  the  Tower. 

(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  28  ft.) 


No.  648.  A  cnrloms  Ol^cct,  pro* 
bably  a  Staff-handle  of  Egyptian 
porcelain.  (Half  actoal  size. 
Depth,  26  to  28  ft.) 


each  side,  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  use.     It  was  found  at  a  depth 
of  28  ft.,  on  the  plateau  formed  by  the  two  walls  which  I  used  to  call 


«  11.  xviii.  416,  417  : 
.     .     .     IAc  8^  (TKri'trrpov  irax</)  firj  8(  6vpa(t 
Xoo\fvwy '  6ir^  8*  iifi^ivokoi  p^ovro  Aycucri. 

Od.  xTii.  199 : 
EiffMios  8*  &pa  ol  ffKrfKTpov  0vfiaph  ^ZwK€y. 

Od,  xiii.  437 : 
SeDfcc  94  ol  ainfirrpov  ical  &ct«c^a  irfifniy, 

Od.  xiv.  31 : 

cankp  *OZvffffihs 

t(lfro  K€pZo<H>v\iy  ffinfnrpov  Zi  ol  ^KW€<r€  x^^P^^* 

Od.  XTiu.  103,104: 

.     .     .     .     Kai  fiiy  trorl  (pKiov  ahXris 
cfcrcv  iaroKXivaSf  (TKriTrrpoy  94  ol  llfifia\t  X^^P^' 

Mr.  Philip  Smith  remarks  to  me :  "  In  the 
etymological  sense,  it  is  simply  a  thing  to  sup- 
port oneself  with,  or  to  lean  upon,  from  <rK^irT(Oj 
*  support  *  or  *  prop  up,'  Midd.  aiciiirrofiai,  I  sup- 
port myself  (trrtA),  i.e.  lean  (upo7i)j  with  -rpoy 


(Lat.-<rum),  termination  of  an  instrument.  Thus 
the  dying  Jacob  rose  in  bed  to  bless  hb  chil- 
dren, leaning  upon  the  top  of  his  staff.  {Gen,  lUix. 
31 ;  Beb.  xi.  21.)  Among  the  spoil  taken  bj 
King  Thutmes  III.  in  Syria,  we  find  *  a  beaati- 
ful  cubit-staff  of  zagu  wood,*  *  wands  or  stares, 
with  heads  upon  them  of  ivory,  ebony,  and  cedar- 
wood,  inlaid  with  gold,'  also  '  one  staff  of  the 
king^  made  in  the  fashion  of  a  sceptre,  entirely 
of  solid  gold.*  (Brugsch,  Hist,  of  Egypt,  toK  i 
pp.  374,  385,  Engl,  ti-ans.  2nd  ed.)" 

»  11.  i.  245,  246  : 

ttotI  Z\  tricTrrrpoy  0d\€  yaiy 

Xpvfftiois  ^Xoiffi  veirapfi4yoy, 

*  11.  ii.  101 : 
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the  Tower.  Not  only  this  lion's  head,  but  the  illustrations  drawn  from 
the  lion,  which  occur  repeatedly  in  the  Iliad^  make  it  seem  extremely 
probable  that  in  remote  antiquity  lions  existed  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Homer  could  not  possibly  have  described  the  characteristics  of  this  animal 
80  excellently  had  he  not  had  frequent  opportunity  of  watching  them, 
and  his  geographical  knowledge  of  southern  countries  is  too  slight  for 
us  to  suppose  that  he  had  visited  them,  and  had  there  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of  the  lion. 

No.  548  is  of  green  Egyptian  porcelain ;  it  was  found,  together  with 
an  owl-headed  vase  and  the  black  box  Nos.  266,  267,  in  a  very  large 
broken  funeral  urn  on  the  wall  itself,  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  royal 
house.  It  has  evidently  served  as  the  handle  of  a  staff,  for  it  has  on  the 
opposite  side  a  quadrangular  hole  1  in.  long,  0*6  in.  deep,  and  0*4  in. 
broad,  which  gradually  diminishes  in  size  towards  the  end.  On  each  side 
there  is  an  incision  lengthwise,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  perforation, 
which  communicates  with  the  quadrangular  hole,  and  can  only  have 
served  to  fasten  the  staff  inserted  in  the  latter  by  means  of  a  nail.  On 
the  outside  we  see  a  quadrangular  projection  with  two  furrows.  As 
Egyptian  porcelain  is  too  fragile  to  serve  for  the  knobs  of  staves,  the  staff 
it  decorated  may  perhaps  have  been  a  ceremonial  one  used  in  funeral 
services.  It  is  quite  vitrified  on  the  lower  side,  and  bears  all  over  the 
marks  of  the  fire  it  has  been  exposed  to;  fine  black  ashes  stick  to  it 
everywhere.  Another  object  of  Egyptian  porcelain  is  lying  before  me 
while  writing  this ;  it  is  also  in  the  form  of  a  staff-knob,  but  it  has  a 
large  perforation  lengthwise.  It  has  suffered  so  much  in  the  conflagra- 
tion, that  its  green  colour  has  crumbled  away,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  were 
a  decayed  white  glass  paste.  All  the  Egyptian  porcelain,  as  well  as  the 
ivory,  point  to  relations  between  Troy  and  Egypt. 

Nos.  549  and  550,  the  latter  perforated  lengthwise,  are  also  appa- 
rently knobs  of  staves  or  stick-handles,  and  are  of  a  green  glass  paste. 
Both  hav.e  a  decoration  of  white  or  yellow  spirals,  which  is  not  painted 

No.  553.  No.  554. 

No.  549.  No.  550.  No.  551.  ^->^  ^--^^ 

^^^^^  ^^^  _  No.  652.  ^^^^k  ^^^^^t^  No.  555. 

#f  •  mw 

Koa.  549-55I.    Okas  Battens.   (Half  actual  Nos.  552-555.    Three  glass  Balls  and  one  glass  Bead. 

riK.   Depth,  the  one  to  the  right  6  ft..  (3:4  actual  size.    Depth,  26  to  33ft.) 

the  other  two  26  ft.) 

on  the  glass,  but  contained  in  it.  No.  551  consists  of  a  green  glass 
paste,  ornamented  with  regular  white  strokes ;  it  is  also  perforated  and 
almost  in  the  form  of  a  whorl,  but  it  does  not  properly  belong  here,  as  it 
was  found  at  a  depth  of  only  6  ft. 

Under  Nos.  552,  553,  and  554  I  represent  three  small  balls ;  under 
No.  555  a  bead  of  white  glass.  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  three  balls,  the  bead,  and  the  two  staff-handle  knobs  are  the  only  glass 
objects  found  by  me  in  all  my  excavations  at  Hissarlik;  further,  that 
these  six  objects  occurred  in  the  third  or  burnt  city,  and  that  no  trace 
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of  glass  was  found  in  any  of  the  lower  or  upper  pre-historic  cities,  unless, 
indeed,  No.  551  belongs  to  the  last  pre-historic  city,  which  appears  to  me 
doubtful.  I  rather  think  it  belongs  to  the  still  later  city,  the  sixth  in 
succession  from  the  virgin  soil,  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  believe  to 
be  of  Lydian  origin.  It  is  therefore  very  probable,  that  all  these  objects 
were  imported  by  the  Phoenicians  to  Troy. 

No.  556  is  a  prettily-shaped  egg  of  aragonite.  No.  557  represents 
an  object  of  diorite,  of  unknown  use.  There  were  also  found  several 
unpolished  hexagons  of  crystal,  as  well  as  a  small  finely-polished  crystal 
plate  with  four  perforations,  which  may  have  belonged  to  a  lyre. 

Passing  from  these  ornaments  to  more  useful  objects :  No.  558  repre- 


No.  657. 


No.  558. 


Na  556.  ERg  of  Aragonite.    (7 :  8  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 

No.  657.  Direct  of  Diorite ;  use  unknown.    (Half  actual  size.    Depth,  26  to  28  ft.) 

No.  66H.  Comb  of  Bone.    (7 : 8  actual  sixe.    Depth,  23  ft) 


No8.  569-580.    A  wb  and  Needles  of  Bone  and  Ivory.    (About  half  actual  aiie.    Depth,  23  to  33  ft.) 
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sents  a  very  primitive  comb  of  bone,  whose  teeth  may  have  been  sawn 
with  the  common  saws  of  chalcedony. 

In  the  accompanying  group,  No.  559  is  an  object  of  ivory  with  three 
perforations,  which  may  have  served  as  an  ornament  for  horse-trappings. 
Nos.  560-574  are  nec^es,  or  other  implements  of  bone  or  ivory  for 
female  handiwork.  As  I  have  said  before,  similar  needles  of  bone  are 
fonnd  in  the  caverns  of  Dordogne  in  Prance,  as  well  as  in  the  Swiss 
Lake-dwellings  (see  p.  262).  They  are  also  frequent  in  tombs  in  Germany. 
No8.  575  to  580  are  awls  of  bone,  such  as  I  have  discussed  before  (see 
Snd).    Nos.  581  to  584  are  four  more  awls  of  bone.     Nos.  585  to  587 


Ke.Ml.  KO.M3.        No.  583.  No.  684. 


No.  596.  No.  686.  No.  68T. 


Nos.  581-484.  Avis  of  Booe.    Nos.  685-^7.  Honis  of  Fallow  Deer,  sharpened  and  probably  used  as  awls. 
(Nearly  half  actual  size.    Depth,  16  to  26  ft.) 


are,  according  to  Professor  Virchow,  horns  of  the  fallow  deer,  sharpened 
to  a  point,  to  be  used  as  awls.  Similar  horns  are  frequent  in  the  three 
upper  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik. 

Nos.  588-590  are  boars'  tusks,  of  which  the  last  two  are  sharpened 
to  a  point.  But  it  appears  doubtful  whether  they  were  sharpened 
artificially ;  they  seem  rather  to  have  been  sharpened  by  the  boar  him- 
self. Boars'  tusks  are  very  frequent  in  the  debris  of  all  the  pre- 
historic cities  at  Hissarlik.  Professor  Otto  Keller*  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject: "Boar-hunting  is  an  object  of  great  importance  in  the  narrations 
and  plastic  representations  of  the  heroic  ages.  To  judge  from  the  boars' 
tusks  found,  it  was  also  the  favourite  occupation  of  our  European  Lake- 


*  Die  ErUdeckung  liiun's  zu   Hissarlik ;  Freiburg,  1875,  p.  46. 
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dwellers  and  Cavern-inmates.*    To  the  present  day  the  boar  is  frequent 
in  the  Troad  and  the  adjoining  country.'     Between  Adramyttitun  and 


No.  688. 


N08. 688-590.    Boars'  Tuslcs.  (Half  actual  eixe.   Depth,  16  to  36  0.) 

Assos,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Troad,  the  boar  leaves  every  morning 
traces  on  the  ground  where  he  has  wallowed.  The  boar  is  frequent  in  the 
forests  of  the  Mysian  Olympus,  that  is,  close  to  the  Troad ;  ®  and  in  very 
early  times  the  mythic  boar  which  lacerated  Idmon,  son  of  Apollo — an 
episode  in  the  legend  of  the  Argonauts  •—and  the  terrible  boar  which 
devastated  the  land  of  Croesus,^®  broke  forth  from  those  forests.  And 
in  the  oak  forests  of  Ida — acorns  being  their  favourite  food — many  a 
superb  boar  may  have  fattened  himself  for  the  ancient  Trojans.  They 
may  also  have  existed  in  the  swamps  in  the  plain."  ^ 

Nos.  591  to  598  represent  objects  which,  according  to  Professor  W.  H. 
Flower  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  are  vertebrae  of  the 
tunny  and  small  sharks. 


No.  691. 


No.  693. 


No.  596. 


No.  698. 


No.  592.  No.  591.  No.  696.  No.  697. 

Nos.  691-598.    Vertebra:  of  Sharks,  Dolphins,  and  Tunnies.    (Half  actual  sise.    Depth,  16  to  33  ft.) 

I  now  come  to  the  Trojan  moulds,  of  which  about  ninety  in  all  were 
found,  almost  all  more  or  less  in  fragments ;  nearly  all  are  of  mica-schisty 

•  "See  Lubbock,  Pre-historic  Tmes,  3rd  ed.  *  "  Hyginus,  Fab,  c.  14,  p.  44;  c.  18,  p.  47.- 
p.  210."                                                                               **  "  Herodot.  i.  36 :  ir  r^  Mwri^  O&X^yory  ihs 

'  **  Fellows,  Tagbtich  einer  Eeise  in  Kleinasien  XP^M«  yii^^o*  M^T"-" 
(Germ,  trans.),  pp.  45,  73."  ^  **  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  595 ;  see  also  Colmnella, 

•  **  Hamilton,  Reisen  in  Kleiiiafien(Gerva.  trans.),  de  He  Rust.  vii.  9," 
i.  p.  79." 
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a  few  are  of  baked  clay,  and  only  one  is  of  granite.  Nos.  599  and  600 
represent  two  snch  stones,  with  moulds  on  six  sides  for  casting  battle- 
axes  and  knives,  as  well  as  other  implements  or  weapons  unknown  to  us. 


No.  599.    A  Mould  of  Mi«a-8chist,  for  casting  various  metal  Instruments.    Found  on  the  Tower. 
(1:4  actual  sise.    Depth,  26  to  28  ft.) 


No.  600.    A  Mould,  of  Mica-schist,  for  carting  several  metal  Instruments. 
(Half  actual  sise.    Depth,  38  ft.) 

Of  these  large  moulds  I  only  succeeded  in  collecting  four  intact,  or 
nearly  so.  Without  any  fear  of  being  contradicted,  I  may  fairly  say  that 
these  moulds  with  beds  on  six  sides  are  unique,  and  have  never  been 
found  elsewhere ;  but  that  such  moulds,  with  beds  for  weapons  or  imple- 
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ments  on  their  six  sides,  were  in  general  use  at  Troy,  is  attested  by 
the  large  quantity  of  broken  ones.  The  moulds  found  in  the  Swiss 
Lake-dwellings,*  as  well  as  those  found  in  Hungary  ^  and  elsewhere,  have 
beds  only  on  one  side.*  In  Mycenae  I  found  two  moulds,  one  of  them 
with  beds  on  six  sides,  but  only  for  casting  ornaments.*^  These  Trojan 
moulds  are  further  distinguished  by  the  depth  of  the  beds,  which 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  size  of  the  battle-axes,  knives,  &c.,  which 
had  to  be  cast.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  these  beds  were  simply 
filled  with  fused  metal,  and  then  covered  with  a  flat  stone  until  the 
newly-cast  objects  had  become  cold.  In  the  moulds  found  elsewhere 
the  casting  process  was  different.  There  were  two  stones  containing 
the  form  of  the  weapon  to  be  cast,  but  the  beds  in  each  of  them 
represented  only  one-half  of  its  thickness :  these  two  stones  having 
been  joined,  so  that  both  beds  fitted  exactly  on  each  other,  the  mould 
for  the  entire  object  was  formed.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  mould  No.  103 
(p.  248),  of  the  first  city,  each  of  the  two  stones  generally  had  two 
perforations,  by  means  of  which  they  were  fastened  together :  *  in  each 
stone  was  a  little  furrow  leading  from  the  border  to  each  bed;  and 
when  both  stones  were  joined,  and  consequently  the  two  furrows  fitted 
exactly  on  each  other,  they  constituted  together  a  small  funnel-like 
tubular  hole,  through  which  the  liquid  metal  was  poured  into  the 
mould.  But,  as  the  reader  sees  in  the  engravings,  these  large  Trojan 
moulds  have  no  such  furrows  through  which  the  metal  could  have  been 
poured;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  process  of  casting  was  here 
the  most  simple  imaginable,  the  metal  being  merely  poured  into  the 
moulds,  and  these  then  covered  with  a  flat  stone. 

The  only  moulds  I  ever  saw  which  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  Trojan 
moulds  were  found  in  Sardinia,  and  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Cagliari.  A  good  specimen  of  them  is  represented  under  No.  7  on  Plate  ii. 
of  Vincenzo  Crespi's  work,  II  Mtiseo  d'  ArUichitd  di  Cagliari.  It  is  a 
parallelepiped,  said  to  consist  of  trachyto-porphyric  stone  («tc),  and  has 
beds  for  weapons  on  two  sides :  on  one  side,  a  bed  for  a  double-edged 
battle-axe,  with  a  perforation  in  the  middle,  like  No.  958  (p.  506) ;  on  the 
other,  beds  for  weapons  very  similar  to  the  common  Trojan  battle-axes, 
like  Nos.  806  to  809  (p.  476)  and  No.  828  (p.  486).  There  is  no  channel 
by  which  the  fused  metal  might  have  been  poured  into  the  beds.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  here,  as  in  the  Trojan  moulds,  the  fused  metal 
was  poured  directly  into  the  beds,  and  the  mould  was  then  probably 
covered  with  a  perfectly  smooth  stone  so  as  to  make  the  weapons  even. 

In  exactly  the  same  way  the  battle-axes  must  also  have  been  cast  in 

»  See  V.  Gross,  Beaultats  des  Recherches  dans  occur  in  Europe,  but  thej  differ  from  the  Trojan 

lea  Lacs  de  la  Sttiase  occidentaley  Ziirich,  1876,  moulds,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  chanDel  by 

PI.  xvii.  Nos.  1-12  ;  and  V.  Gross,  Lea  demieres  which  the  fused  metal  could  be  poured  in  from 

Trouvailles  dans  les  Habitations  lacustres  du  Lac  the  border. 

de  Bienne,  Porrentruy,  1879,  PI.  i.  Nos.  6-8,  10.  »  See   my  Mycenae^  pp.  107-109,    Nos.   16*» 

*  Joseph  Ham  pel,  Antiquii^s  prehistoriqucs  de  and  163. 

to  ^orti/ntf;  Esztergom,  1877,  PI.  xiv.  Nos.  1-25.  «  There    are,    however,    often    found    stow 

*  Professor  Virchow,   however,   observes    to       moulds  without  these  two  perforations, 
me  that  moulds  with   beds   on  two  sides  also 
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the  mica-schist  mould  of  No.  601,  as  well  as  the  curious  objects,  the 
monlds  of  which  are  seen  in  the  stone  No.  602,  also  of  mica-schist. 
The  round  mould  in  this  latter  is  also  seen  in  Nos.  599  and  600,  but 
not  the  mould  of  a  miniature  hammer,  which  we  see  here,  and  which  is 
rery  curious  indeed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  mica-schist  mould, 
No.  603,  which  has  the  mould  of  an  arrow-head,  like  those  represented 
under  Nos.  931,  933,  942,  944,  and  946  (p.  505),  we  see  the  system 
exactly  as  described  above,  because  the  stone  has  two  perforations  and 
the  point  of  the  bed  touches  the  edge  of  the  stone ;  consequently,  another 
mould  of  an  identical  form  having  been  fastened  upon  No.  603,  by 
means  of  the  perforations,  the  liquid  metal  was  poured  in  through  the 
small  channel  or  funnel  from  above. 

No.  604  is  a  broken  mould  for  casting  arrow-heads  of  a  triangular 
shape,  but  without  barbs :  here  also  the  furrow  of  each  arrow-head  reaches 
the  border ;  so  that  the  liquid  metal  could  be  poured  in  with  ease.     Close 


No.  602.     A  Mould  of  Mica-flchist  for 

casting  copper  Implements.    (  About  1 : 3 

actual  sixe.    Depth,  36  ft) 


No.  603.     Mould  of  Mica-schist  for  casting 

arrow-heads  of  i>rimltlve  form.  (Actual  size. 

Depth,  28  ft) 


>o.  »•!.    Mould  of  ^ 

Mict  .  schist.      (Half  ^ 

actual    siae.      Depth.  V 
3«ft) 


Nu.  tfu5.    Mould  of  baked  CUy. 
(1  : 4  actual  siie.    Depth,  26  ft) 


No.  604.     FraKHient  of  a  MouUi  of  Mica-schist 

.for  casting  arrow-heads.    (Half  actual  size. 

Depth,  26  ft.) 


to  the  left  lower  corner  is  one  of  the  holes  by  which  this  mould  was 
fixed  to  another  of  the  same  shape  which  was  put  upon  it ;  the  other 
perforation  has  probably  been  in  the  missing  part  of  the  stone.  The 
mould  No.  605  is  of  very  rude  clay,  which  has  been  much  exposed  to  the 
conflagration  and  is  thoroughly  baked.  Here,  again,  there  are  no  per- 
forations nor  funnel-shaped  holes  through  which  the  metal  might  have 
been  poured  into  the  beds;  it  is  therefore  certain  that  the  beds  were  in 
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this  case  simply  filled  with  liquid  metal  and  covered  with  a  flat  stone. 
The  moulds  of  this  stone  represent  merely  bars ;  similar  moulds  occurred 
half-a-dozen  times. 

A  mould  of  sandstone  similar  to  No.  601  was  found  at  Pilin,'  and  Dr. 
J.  Hampel  informs  me  that  such  also  occur  at  Szihalom;  but  these 
Hungarian  moulds  are  all  of  the  category  before  described,  the  fused 


No.  606.    Spit  of  MlcA-schlrt.    (Half 
actual  site.    Depth,  32  fl.) 


No.  607.  A  perforated 
and  grooved  piece  of  Mica- 
schist,  probably  for  sup- 
porting  a  Spit.  Fonnd  on 
the  Tower.  (1:6  actual 
size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  608.  Perforated  Olject  of  green 
Gabbro-rock,  probahlj  a  weight. 
(2 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  30  O.) 


metal  being  poured  in  between  two  moulds,  each  of  which  had  exactly  one- 
half  of  the  form  of  the  object  to  be  cast.  I  may  add  that  before  the  fused 
meted  was  poured  into  the  moidds  these  had  to  he  exposed  to  a  heat  as  greai 
as  red-hot  iron,  Nos.  606  and  607  are  of  mica-schist ;  they  are  doubt- 
less supports  for  the  spit-rests. 

.  Similar  spit-rests  of  mica-schist,  as  well  as  of  clay,  occur  often.  As 
all  of  them  have  a  furrow  on  the  top,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  a 
perforation  through  the  middle,  it  appears  that  two  such  supports  were 
placed  at  the  fireside  and  joined  by  a  copper  bar  so  as  to  give  stability  to 
both ;  besides,  as  the  furrow  for  the  spit  is  always  along  the  narrow  side, 
the  spit  could  never  have  been  turned  on  one  support  standing  alone, 
for  it  would  at  once  have  fallen. 

No.  608  is  a  perforated  object  of  green  gabbro-rock,  probably  a 
weight.  Under  Nos.  609  to  616  I  represent  eight  Trojan  sling-bullets  of 
loadstone  or  haematite ;  except  No.  616,  which  is  of  green  diorite.  All  of 
them  are  well  polished ;  and,  with  the  rude  implements  which  the  Trojans 
had  at  their  disposal,  it  must  have  been  tremendous  work  to  cut  and 
smooth  the  hard  stone  into  the  cylindroid  shape  of  the  bullets  before 
us.  In  fact,  labour  must  have  had  very  little  or  no  value  at  that  time, 
for  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  whole  months  should  have 
been  wasted  on  the  manufacture  of  one  bullet,  which  was  lost  as  soon  as 
it  was  slung.  Similar  sling-bullets  have  never  been  found  except  in 
Assyria  and  in  a  sepulchre  at  Camirus  in  Rhodes.     The  British  Museum 

'  Jos.  Hampel,  Ant.  pr^hist.  PI.  xiv.  8. 
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contams  a  number  of  such  bullets  from  Assyria,  of  hsBmatite  and  magnetic 
iron,  also  two  which   seem  to  be  of  granite;   besides  one  of  loadstone 


No.  609. 


No.  611. 


No9,609-6U.    SUi«  Balkts  Of  HnutUe  or  LoMlstoDe.    (7  : 8  actaal  siie.    Depth,  26  tj  29  ft  ) 

No.  616. 


No.  614. 


No.  615. 


N'gft.  614^16.    Slmg  Ballets  of  Loadstone  or  Hofmiiiite  and  Green  Diorfte.   (3 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  30  to  33  ft.) 

from  Camirus.  It  deseryes  particular  attention  that  the  sling  is  only  once 
mentioned  by  Homer,  and  that  we  never  find  it  used  as  a  weapon  in  the 
poems :  "  Then  he  tied  the  hand  with  twisted  sheep's  wool,  torn  from  a 
ding,  which  the  attendant  carried  for  his  lord."* 

The  sling  was  a  common  weapon  throughout  antiquity,  and  was  still 
iised  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  Acarnanians  and  the 
AetoUans  were  celebrated  as  slingers  (a^€vBov7]Tai),  like  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Balearic  Islands  in  the  later  Boman  age.  In  the  time  of  the 
Boman  Emperors,  Vegetius  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  slings  :  the 
futtibalta,  in  which  the  thongs  were  joined  to  a  staff,  and  which  was 
merely  discharged  by  a  jerk;  and  the  sling  caXleifunda,  consisting  of 
thongs  or  twisted  hair,  sometimes  human  hair,  which  was  swung  over 
the  head  before  the  cast.  Acorn-like  lead-bullets  (glandes),  or  round 
pebbles  {lapides  missiles),  were  slung  from  both  with  such  violence  that 
they  crashed  through  shields  and  morions.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
fiomans  the  slingers  (a-^evBovrjrat)  formed,  with  the  javelin-men  (a/cov 
Turral,  jaeulatores)  and  archers  (To^oTaiy  sagittarii)^  the  three  kinds  of 
light  infantry. _ 

•  //.  xiii.  599,  600  : 
(T^Mypf  tiy  &pa  oT  0€pdirwy  (x^,  irot/ucVi  Komv, 
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Nos.  617,  618,  and  619  are,  according  to  Mr.  Davies  of  the  British 
Museum,  of  brown  hasmatite.     Similar  well-polished  stones  are  frequently 


Nn.  619. 


No.  617. 


No.  61 «. 


Noe.  617-619.    Well-polished  Sling  Ballets  of  brown  Hscmatlto.    (3 : 4  actual  aise.    Deptb.  30  ft.) 

found  in  the  stratum  of  the  third  or  burnt  city:  as  they  are  very 
heavy,  these  also  may  have  served  as  sling-bullets.  Bullets  of  brovm 
haematite  of  an  identical  shape,  and  equally  well  polished,  are  frequently 
found  in  Greece. 

No.  620  represents  a  well-polished  battle-axe  of  green  gabbro-rock, 
with  two  edges  and  a  perforation  in  the  middle  for  the  handle.     Stone 


No.  620.    Perforated  Axe  of  green  Gjbbro-r«5clc.    (2 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  30  ft.) 

battle-axes  of  a  perfectly  identical  form  are  found  in  Denmark.*  Pro- 
fessor Virchow  tells  me  that  they  also  occur  in  Germany.  Axes  of 
this  form  are  very  frequent  at  Troy,  but  nearly  all  the  specimens  are 
fractured. 

No.  621  is  another  battle-axe   of  grey  diorite,  of  a  ruder  fabric  and 
but  little  polished.     It  has  only  one  sharp  edge;  the  opposite  end  runs 


No.  621.    StoDc  Axe,  with  a  groove  in  the  middle.    (Ifalf  actual  slae.    Depth,  36  ft.) 

out  nearly  to  a  point ;  a  shallow  groove  in  the  middle  of  each  side  proves 
that  the  operation  of  drilling  a  hole  through  it  had  been  commenced,  but 
was  abandoned. 


•  p.  Madfi«D,  Antiquiiifs  pr^istor.  du  Dane-       J.   J.    A.    Worsaae,  Nordiske   Oldaager;  Co|»*tt- 
i/uirc;    Co|)enhagen,    1873,    PI.     xxxi.    No.    12.       hngen,  1859,  p.  13,  No.  38. 
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No.  622  is  a  polished  perforated  stone  hammer  of  black  diorite :  similar 
perforated  stone  hammers  are  found  in  England  and  Ireland,^^  and  are 
also  represented  in  the  Markisches  Museum  at  Berlin. 


No.  623. 


No.  622. 


Nos.  622,  623.    Perforated  Stone  Hammers. 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth.  29  to  32  ft.) 


No.  624.    Stone  Hammer  with  groove. 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  29  a.) 

No.  623  represents  a  hammer  of  porphyry  of  a  very  curious  form,  the 
perforation  being  at  the  thick  end  and  not  drilled,  but  evidently  punched 
out  with  a  chisel.  A  very  remarkable  form  of  hammer  is  also  represented 
by  No.  624,  which  is  of  green  gabbro-rock :  here  also  the  drilling  of  the 
hole,  as  the  grooves  on  both  sides  denote,  had  commenced,  but  was  again 
abandoned.  I  have  not  noticed  that  this  peculiar  shape  with  a  furrow 
for  fiwtening  the  hammer  to  the  handle  with  a  thong  ever  occurs  else- 
where. No.  625  represents  another  form  of  perforated  hammer,  of  polished 
porphyry  :  as  the  reader  will  see,  the  hole  here  tapers  towards  the  middle 
of  the  stone.  Hammers  similar  to  this  have  been  found  in  England.^ 
Professor  Virchow  assures  me  that  they  are  frequent  in  Germany. 

No.  626  is  a  hammer  of  silicious  rock,  of  the  same  shape ;  but  here 
again  the  perforation  has  been  merely  commenced  on  both  sides,  but  is 
not  completed.  Of  nearly  identical  form  is  the  polished  hammer  of 
diorite  No.  627,  on  which  likewise  the  drilling  of  the  hole  has  not  been 
completed :  the  lower  end  of  this  hammer  shows  that  it  has  been  much 
used.  A  similar  hammer,  in  which  the  drilling  had  been  commenced  on 
both  sides,  but  remained  incomplete,  was  found  by  Miss  Adele  Virchow  in 
the  excavations  she  made  with  her  father  in  the  graveyard  of  Zabor6wo. 
No.  628  is  an  unpolished  hammer  of  serpentine,  with  very  deep  grooves 
on  both  sides,  but  the  perforation  is  not  completed.  No.  629  is  a  small 
hammer  of  limestone,  likewise  with  a  groove  on  each  side.  A  hammer 
of  identical  shape  was  found  in  Denmark  ;^  another  one,  found  on  the 


^*  John  Evans,  Ancient  Stone  Implements, 
Wcitj-ons,  and  Ornaments;  London,  1872,  pp. 
199,  liiK). 


*  John  Evans,  Ibid.  p.  204. 

*  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  NotxUske  Oldsujcry  p.  12, 
fig.  33. 
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Island  of  Sardinia,  is  in  the  Mnseum  of  Cagliari.^    The  shape  of  the 
hammers  Nos.  622,  625-628  is   very  plentiful   at  Troy.     Specimens  of 


No.  «25.    Perforated  Stone 

1  Is  mmcr.    (  Half  actual  size. 

D.>pth,  32  ft.) 


No.  626.    Stone  Uamuier  with  a  groore 

on  either  side.    (Half  actual  size. 

Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  627.    Stone 
with  a  groove  on  both  i 
( Half  actual  alae.    Depth,  30  ft ) 


Ho.  629.  bmall  Ham- 
mer of  Limestone.  (Half 
actual  size.    Depth,  9  ft.) 


No.    631.     Ot^tiX  of 

Gncin;  ow  unknown. 

(Half  actual  ciK. 

Depth,  2t  It) 


No.  628.    Stone  Hammer  with  a 

deep  groove  on  either  side. 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  22  ft.) 


No.  630.    King  01  Terra-cotta. 
(Half  actual  size.  Depth,  26  ft.) 


similarly  shaped  hammers  may  also  be  seen  in  the  Markisches  Museum  at 
Berlin. 

No.  630  is  a  ring  of  baked  clay,  which  must  have  serred  as  a  support 
for  vases  with  a  convex  bottom.  Twenty-six  similar  rings,  found  at 
Kanya,  county  of  Bars,  in  Hungary,  are  in  the  National  Museum  at  Buda- 
Pesth  ;*  they  are  also  found  in  the  Swiss  Lake-dwellings  and  elsewhere. 
They  are  very  frequent  in  the  third  and  fourth  pre-historic  cities  at 
Hissarlik ;  a  fact  explained  by  the  many  hundreds  of  vases  with  a  convex 
bottom. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  object  of  gneiss  No.  631  represents  a 
hammer;  it  has  a  furrow  round  the  middle,  and  may  have  served  as  a 
weight  for  a  loom  or  a  door. 


'  Vincenzo   Crispl,   //  Musco  (f  Antichita   di  *  Joseph  Unmpc],  AntuptiUfs  pr^iistoriqucs  A* 

C'ljliari;  Cagliari,  1872,  PI.  i.  No.  3.  ia  HowjriCy  PI.  xiii.  fig.  34. 
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The  very  large  hammer  No.  632,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Davies,  is  of 
porphyry,  has  round  its  middle  the  marks  of  the  rope  by  which  it  was 
attached  to  the  handle ;  but  as  the  stone  weighs  more  than  fifty  pounds 
troy,  the  handle  must  have  been  very  thick :  its  upper  end  seems  to  show 
long  use.  Prof.  Virchow  suggests  that  this  instrument  has  probably  been 
a  club  for  crushing  and  bruising  granite  and  silicious  stone,  for  mixing 
it  with  the  clay  for  making  pottery.  No.  633  is  of  diorite,  of  a  conical 
shape,  and  well  polished ;  both  extremities  show  long  use ;  it  was  probably 


No.  634.  Uammer  or  Bruiser  of 

Diorite.     (Half  actual  size. 

Depth,  29  ft.) 


Nu.  633.    Large  Hammer  ol  Purpuyry. 
(1 :  4  actual  sute.    Depth,  33  ft.) 


No.  633.    Pefttle  of  Diorite  for 

bruising.    (Half  actual  size. 

Depth,  26  ft.) 


used  only  as  a  pestle  or  bruiser.  No.  634  is  one  of  the  finer  specimens  of 
the  common  hammers,  which  occur  by  many  hundreds  in  all  the  four 
lowest  pre-historic  cities,  and  are  particularly  plentiful  in  the  third  and 
fourth  cities,  for  in  these  two  cities  alone  I  could  have  collected  some 
thousands  of  them.  Mr.  Davies,  who  examined  all  the  specimens  of  them 
contained  in  my  collection  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  declares 
them  to  consist  of  diorite,  porphyry,  serpentine,  hornblende,  gneiss,  brown 
haematite,  silicious  rock,  or  gabbro-rock.  Most  of  these  rude  stone 
hammers  bear  the  marks  of  long  use,  but  a  great  many  others  appear  to 
be  quite  new.  Similar  rude  hammers  are  found  in  almost  all  countries, 
bat  certainly  nowhere  in  such  an  enormous  abundance  as  at  Hissarlik. 
The  shape  of  one  such  rude  hammer,  found  at  Scamridge,  Yorkshire,  and 
represented  by  Mr.  John  Evans,*  is  the  most  frequent  at  Troy. 

Nos.  635  and  636  are  two  perforated  and  well-polished  balls  of  ser- 
pentine ;  but  on  the  ball  No.  637  the  drilling  of  the  perforation  has  only 
commenced  and  then  been  abandoned.     The  use  of  these  serpentine  balls 


*  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  &c.,  p.  221,  fig.  166. 
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is  a  riddle  to  us ;   may  they  perhaps  have  been  attached  to  lassos  for 
catching  cattle  ?    I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  been  found  in  Europe, 


No.  635.    Perforated  Stone  B«1I. 
(Half  actual  size.  Depth.  32  ft.) 


No.  636.    Perforated  Stone  Ball. 
(HalfactoalBlse.    Depth,  32  it.) 


No.  637.    Stone  Ball,  with  a  deep  groove 
on  both  sides.    (Half  actual  site. 
Depth,  26  ft) 

but  they  occur  in  Cyprus ;  there  are  several  specimens  of  such  perforated 
serpentine  balls  in  the  collection  of  Cypriote  antiquities  in  the  Louvre. 
Similar  perforated  balls  of  greenstone  were  found  in  Santa  Eosa  Island, 
California.* 

Nos.  638  and  639  are  again  two  of  those  spherical  stones  which 
we  have  discussed  before,'  and  of  which  such  enormous  numbers  are 
found  in  the  debris  of  the  four  lower  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik,  and 


No.  638.    Round  Stone  for  bruising. 
(  Half  actual  aixe.    Depth.  26  It.) 


No.  639.    stone  Ball  for  bruising  gr^ia. 
(Half  actual  sixe.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


particularly  in  the  third,  the  burnt,  and  fourth  cities.  Mr,  John  Evans  * 
shares  my  opinion  that  they  were  used  as  pounders  or  bruisers.  About 
fifty  similar  pounders  were  found  by  me  at  Mycenae.  Dr.  Joseph  Hampel 
writes  to  me  that  similar  corn-bruisers  are  pretty  frequent  at  Szihalom, 
T6szeg,  Magyarad,  &c.  Professor  Virchow  informs  me  that  they  are 
also  very  frequent  in  Germany,  and  he  showed  me  a  number  of  them 
in  the  Markisches  Museum  at  Berlin.  There  is  also  one  in  his  private 
collection. 

No.  640  represents  an  implement  of  limestone  grooved  round  the 
middle,  for  fastening  the  strings  or  thongs  by  means  of  which  it  was 
connected  with  the  net.    Similar  implements  are  found  in  America  *  and 


•  Charles  Ran,  J%e  Arch.  Collection  of  the  U.S. 
National  Museum,  in  charge  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution;  Washington,  1876,  p.  31,  No.  125. 

'  See  page  236. 

•  Aiioient  Stone  Imftlemcnls,  p.  224. 


»  See  No.  107,  p.  27,  of  The  Archceologioai  Col- 
lection of  the  United  States  National  Mu9eumj  t« 
charge  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution^  bj  Cha>. 
Rau ;  Washington,  1876. 
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in  Denmark.'®      Nos.  641,  642,  and  643  are  three  objects  of  steatite,  of 
which  the  first  has  three  holes,  the  two  others  only  one,  through  the 


No.  611. 


No.  640.    Stone  Implement,  with  a  deep  furrow  round  it. 
( Half  actual  sixe.    Depth,  23  ft. ) 


Nos.  64  l-4i3.    Perforated  Objects  of  Steatite. 
(7  :  8  actual  size.    Depth,  22  to  26  ft.) 


centre.  The  first  two  are  flat;  the  last  has  the  shape  of  a  whorl.  In 
reviewing,  in  company  with  my  friend  Mr.  Athanasios  Koumanoudes, 
Assistant-Keeper  of  the  Museums  at  Athens,  the  antiquities  excavated 
by  me  four  years  ago  at  Mycenae,  I  find,  as  before  mentioned,  that  I 
collected  there  more  than  300  whorls  of  blue  stone,  of  this  shape  or  of  a 
conical  form.     But,  as  I  have  said. before,  stone  whorls  are  rare  at  Troy. 

Nos.  644  and  645  are  whetstones  of  green  stone ;  the  former  has  a 
farrow  around  its  broader  end,  the  latter  a  perforation  for  suspension. 
Similar  whetstones  occur  frequently  in  all  the  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik.  At  Mycenae  I  found  only  four  of  them.  I  have  in  the 
preceding  pages  ^  enumerated  the  other  sites  where  they  are  found,  and 


No.  646. 


No.  644. 


NiHL  6t4-€47.     Wlieiatuncsof  Green  Stone  and  poliifhiug  Stones  of  Jasper.    (Half  actual  size.    Depth,  28  to  32  ft.) 

I  may  add  that  a  similar  whetstone,  found  in  a  sepulchre  at  Camirus  in 
Rhodes,  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Similar  whetstones  are  also  found  at 
Szihalom  in  Hungary,  and  two  of  them  are  in  the  glass  case  X.  Nos.  82 
and  83,  in  the  National  Museum  of  Buda-Pesth.  A  whetstone  of  granite, 
preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  French  School  here  at  Athens,  was  found 
in  tho  pre-historic  city,  below  the  strata  of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic 
ashes,  on  the  Island  of  Thera  (Santorin). 

Under  Nos.  646  and  647  I  represent  two  specimens  of  polishing  stones 
of  jasper,  and  under  Nos.  648,  649,  650,  and  651,  four  more  of  the  same 


«•  J.  ,1.  A.  VVorsaae,  Nordiske  Oldaagcr,  p.  18,  fig.  88. 


>  Sec  p.  248. 
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stone,    of  diorite,  and    of    porphyry,   all    used    for    polishing    pottery. 
Polishing-stones  of  a  similar  shape,  of  jasper,  silicious  stone,  porphyry. 


^o.  649. 


No.  651. 


No.  648. 


No.  650. 


Nos.  648-65 1 .    rollsliiDg  Stones  of  Porphyr>%  Dlorlte,  or  Jd.«pcr.    (2  :  3  actual  slae.    Depth,  23  to  33  ft.) 


&c.,  are  very  numerous  at  Troy.  Of  a  very  peculiar  shape  is  No,  651, 
which  is  well  polished  and  has  almost  the  shape  of  an  animal,  whose  eyes 
may  be  represented  by  a  groove  on  either  side  of  the  head.  On  the  back 
of  this  object  is  incised  the  sign  Q]  or  mo,  which  also  occurs  on  two 
funnels  of  the  fifth  city  and  on  other  objects. 


No.  662. 


No.  653. 


Ni«.  652,  653.  Little  Pyramid  of  Qabbru-rock  and  perforated  Stone  Implement.  (Half  actual  size.  Depth,  26  to  32  ft.) 

Under  No.  652  I  represent  a  small  pyramid,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Davies,  consists  of  gabbro-rock ;  it  is  of  a  variegated  colour,  green  and 
black,  and  has  through  the  middle  a  tubular  hole  filled  with  lead.  We  are 
at  a  loss  to  guess  what  it  could  have  been  used  for.  No.  653  is  a  per- 
forated object  of  very  hard  limestone,  of  a  yellowish  colour. 


No.  655. 


No.  654. 


Noe.  654,  655.    Perforated  Stone  Implements,  perhaps  Weights.    (Half  actual  size.    Depth,  26  fL) 

Nos.  654  and  655  are  two  objects  of  silicious  stone  :  the  latter  has  two 
perforations,  the  former  only  one ;  both  may  have  served  as  weights  for 
doors  or  looms. 
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Under  Nos.  656  to  659  and  663  to  665  I  represent  seven  more  saws 
of  chalcedony  or   silex,   of  which   several — as,   for  example,   Nos.   656 


657  6M  659 


661  662  663  664 


9  llltlfl 

HoflL  6M-«e4.    Sawi  cf  Quki&do^j  or  Flint,  and  Knives  of  Obaidlan.    (HaIT  Actual  size.    Depth,  24  to  33  ft.) 


No.  667. 


No.  666. 


170.665.    SHcacSaw.    (Half  actnal  sise. 
Depth,  SO  ft) 


Nos.  666,  667.    Stone  Axes.    (AcIuaI  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


and  665 — bear   the   marks  of  having  been   fixed   in   a   wooden   handle. 

Nob.  660,  661,  and  662  are  knives  of  obsidian ;  but,  as  I  have  fully 
discussed  similar  objects  in  the  preceding  pages,  I  shall  not  speak  of 
them  here  any  further,  merely  adding  that  knives  of  obsidian  have  also 
been  found  in  the  pre-historic  city  on  the  Island  of  Thera  (Santorin). 

Nos.  666  to  677  represent  twelve  axes  or  chisels  which,  according  to 
Professor  Maskelyne  and  Mr.  Davies,  are  of  blue  serpentinous  rock,  green 


No.  «70 


N0.M8. 


No.  669. 


Nos.  668-670.    Stone  Azee.     (Half  actiul  size.    Depth,  26  to  32  ft.) 


673  674 


676  677 


Nos.  671-677.    Stone  Axes  and  Chisels.    (Hall  actual  size.    Depth.  22  tu  32  ft.) 
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gabbro-rock,  grey  diorite,  dark-green  hornstone,  and  jade  or  nephrite. 
The  chisel  No.  672,  and  the  axes  Nos.  671,  675,  676,  and  677,  consist 
of  the  latter  rare  and  precious  stone.  Though  I  have  discussed  the  jade 
axes  at  great  length  in  the  preceding  pages,  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from 
copying  here  in  a  foot-note,  from  the  Tirms,  three  most  interesting  letters 
on  the  subject,  written  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  and  Mr.  Story-Maskelyne, 
as  well  as  the  very  ingenious  editorial  article  of  the  Times  which  accom- 
panies the  former  friend's  last  letter.^ 


*        Jade  Tools  in  Switzerland. 

(To  the  Editor  of  t/te  Times:  Dec.  18,  1879.) 

Sir, — ^The  account  sent  bj'  your  correspondent 
at  Geneva  (December  15),  of  a  scraper  made  of 
jade,  lately  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Rhone,  is 
very  important.  But  your  correspondent  is 
hardly  quite  right  in  calling  this  scraper  a  soli- 
tary specimen.  Scrapers  or  cutting  instruments 
made  of  real  jade  are  very  rare,  in  Switzerland 
and  elsewhere,  but  I  have  myself  seen  several 
beautiful  specimens — among  the  rest,  one  found 
by  Dr.  Uhlmann  of  Miinchen-buchsee,  whose 
collection  of  lacustrine  antiquities,  all  taken 
out  by  his  own  hand  from  one  and  the  same 
small  lake,  the  Moossee-dorfsee,  is  perhaps  the 
most  authentic  and  most  instructive  collection 
in  the  whole  of  Switzerland. 

Your  correspondent  asks  whether,  as  true 
jade  is  never  found  in  Europe,  the  Aryan  wan- 
derers could  have  brought  that  scraper  from  the 
cradle  of  their  race  in  Asia.  Why  not  ?  if  the 
Aryan  settlers  could  carry  with  them  into 
Europe  so  ponderous  a  tool  as  their  language, 
without  chipping  or  clipping  a  single  facet,  there 
is  nothing  so  very  surprising  in  their  having 
carried  along,  and  carefully  preserved  from 
generation  to  generation,  so  handy  and  so  valu- 
able an  instrument  as  a  scraper  or  a  knife,  made 
of  a  substance  which  is  acre  perennius. 

Oxford,  Dec.  17,  1879.      F.  Max  Muller. 

Jade  as  an  old-world  Mineral. 
{To  the  Editor  of  the  Times :  Jan.  1,  1880. ) 
Sir, — The  space  you  have  given  in  your 
columns  to  the  curious  question  discussed  by 
Professor  RoUeston  and  Mr.  Westropp  regarding 
the  sources  of  pre-historic  jade,  emboldens  me  to 
hope  that  you  may  not  reject  another  letter  on 
the  subject. 

I  believe  Professor  Rolleston  is  right  in  assert- 
ing an  Oriental,  possibly  a  single  Oriental,  source 
for  the  pre-historic  jade  of  the  Europ-Asiatic 
continent.  I  think  so  for  these  reasons : — Jade 
celts  are  very  rare;  they  are  found,  however, 
few  and  far  between,  from  Mesopotamia  to  Brit- 
tany ;  and  they  evince  the  passion  of  every  race 
of  mankind  for  the  possession  of  green  stones  as 
objects  endowed  with  an  intrinsic  preciousness. 
Kow,  if  jade  was  a  native  product  of  all  or  of 
several  of  the  numerous  countries  in  the  buried 
dust  of  which  these  jmle  implements  are  thus 
sporadically  scattered,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that 
so  remarkable  a  mineral  has  never  been  lit  upon 


by  the  races  of  men  who  have  lived  and  died  in 
those  countries  since  the  **  old  men  *'  wandered 
over  them  ?  One  does,  indeed,  see  a  small  jade 
celt  once  worn  in  a  necklace  by  a  Greek  girl 
still  pendant,  as  a  talisman  probably,  from  that 
specimen  of  antique  gold  jewellery  in  the  British 
Museum.  But  it  is  a  celt,  not  an  object  of 
Roman  workmanship.  One  single  cylinder 
among  the  hundreds  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
cylinders  in  the  same  great  repository  attests 
the  exceptional  character  of  jade  aa  a  material 
among  the  peoples  who  inhabited  Mesopotamia, 
where,  however,  jade  celts  have  been  found  of 
still  older  date.  But  among  the  numerous 
materials  of  Egyptian  ornamental  and  sacred 
art,  jade  is,  I  believe,  unknown.  There  is  no 
eWdence  that  Greeks  or  Romans  ever  employed 
jade  or  (pace  Mr.  Westropp)  had  even  a  name 
for  it.  Had  it  been  a  product  of  the  rivcra  or 
of  the  quarries  of  the  Roman  world,  specimens 
of  it  would  certainly  have  survived  as  the  mate- 
rial of  gems  or  in  some  other  form  of  art.  It 
may  seem  a  startling  proposition  to  maintain 
that  the  jade  mines  of  the  Kara  Hash  river,  in 
the  Kuen  Luen  range,  north  of  the  monntains  of 
Cashmere,  should  have  been  the  sources  of  the 
jade  celts  found  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  The 
difficulty  of  believing  this  seemed  all  the  greater, 
for  that,  while  white  as  well  as  green  jade  may 
be  quarried  there,  it  was  only  the  green  jade, 
and  not  the  white,  which  thus  permeated  the 
pre-historic  world.  But  a  few  months  ago  Dr. 
Schliemann  asked  nie  to  look  at  some  of  the 
strange  stones  which  he  had  lit  upon  in  the 
oldest  of  the  cities  of  Hissarlik,  and  there,  with 
several  specimens  of  green  jade — one  of  them 
being  a  beautifully  translucent  specimen  of  the 
stone — was  a  single  celt  of  fine  white  jade,  jnst 
such  as  might  have  been  dug  from  one  of  the 
pits  above  the  Kara  Kash,  or  fashioned  from  a 
pebble  out  of  its  stream. 

In  contemplating  these  venerable  treasures 
from  that  old  town  or  fortress,  one  had  to  recog- 
nize that  Dr.  Schliemann  had  lit  upon  a  place 
of  importance,  perhaps  a  sort  of  emporium 
planted  on  the  stream  of  a  pre-hbtoric  com- 
merce, and  situated  just  at  one  of  the  points 
where  Asiatic  products  might  collect  previously 
to  their  being  distributed  by  a  process  of  barter 
among  the  peoples  of  the  West,  Or  was  it  a 
halting-place  at  which  some  great  wave  of  emi- 
gration was  arrested  for  a  time  by  the  barrier 
of  the  Dardanelles?  At  any  rate,  there  in  con- 
siderable numbers  were  the  green  jade  celt«,  the 
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No.  678  is  a  saddle-quem  of  trachyte.     I  have  discussed  saddle-querns 


No.  678.    Saddle-quern  of  Trachyte.    (1:4  actiMl  size.    Depth,  33  ft.) 


kind,  no  doubt,  more  Talued  on  account  of  their 
colour;  and  there  too  was  this  solitary  white 
celt,  their  companion  probably  from  a  common 
far-distant  home  in  the  Kuen  Luen  Mountains. 

To  ^hat  cause  is  the  failure  in  the  supply  of 
jade  to  the  world  lying  to  the  south  and  west 
of  the  Pamir,  after  pre-historic  times,  to  be 
attributed?  I  do  not  attempt  to  answer  this 
qoestion;  I  would  only  suggest  the  apparent 
eridence  of  such  a  failure.  It  is  far  from  im- 
probable that  the  green  jade  implement  had  in 
some  seD!$e  a  sacred  character  in  pre-historic 
times,  and  was  borne  westwards  by  emigrating 
peoples,  as  they  might  bear  their  household  gods, 
while  by  a  slow  process  of  barter  specimens 
might  hare  penetrated  from  the  Hellespont  to 
the  Atlantic  sea-board.  And  it  may  be  that  in 
eren  that  remote  age,  or  towards  the  close  of  it, 
p'^ople  of  Chinese  race  came  to  dominate  over 
the  district  thai  produced  the  jade  and  closed 
^c  'ugged  passes  that  led  south  and  west  from 
that  inhospitable  region ;  and  so,  while  China 
has  from  time  immemorial  had  jade  in  plenty, 
the  rest  of  the  Asiatic  continent  may  have  been 
cut  off  from  the  source  of  its  supply.  Or,  pos- 
sibly, the  geological  changes  that  have  raised 
the  level  of  the  lands  to  the  north  and  east  of 
Persia  may  have  been  still  in  action,  and  were 
gradually  increasing  the  inhospitable  features  of 
the  district  towards  the  close  of  the  period 
which  we  call  the  pre-historic  period  in  Asia. 
It  is  probable  that  other  sources  of  jade  further 
north  may  have  contributed  some  of  the  material 
bom*  westward  in  the  form  of  celts.  The  Amoor 
in  the  far  north  rolls  down  jade  pebbles  from 
the  Tablono  Mountains  of  the  Trans-Baikal  dis- 
trict of  Siberia,  and  the  Chinese  have  probably 
some  sources  of  green  jade  unknown  to  us.  Their 
jadeite,a  diflerent  mineral  from  jade,  is  supplied, 
though  probably  not  exclusively,  by  mines  in 
the  mountains  to  the  north-west  of  Bhamo  in 
the  Lao  State  of  Burmah. 

The  introluction  of  jale,  or  at  least  its  use  as 


a  material  for  artistic  workmanship,  in  India, 
dates  almost  from  yesterday,  since  it  belongs  to 
the  time  of  the  early  Mogul  Emperors  of  Delhi. 
"The  magnificent  son  of  Akbar,'*  .lehanghir, and 
Shah  Jehan  seem  to  have  t^ken  pleasure  in  jade 
cups  and  ornaments ;  and  the  art  of  inlaid  work 
that  found  such  exquisite  expression  in  the  Taj 
Mahal  was  copied  under  their  munificent  aus- 
pices in  the  most  precious  materials,  rubies  and 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  being  inlaid 
in  jade  of  various  colours,  which  was  cut  in 
delicate  openwork  and  adorned  with  enamels,  in 
the  production  of  which  India  is  still  unrivalled. 
The  collection  of  these  beautiful  productions  of 
Indian  art  contained  in  the  India  Museum  is  the 
finest  ever  brought  together.  It  was  purchased, 
at  a  suggestion  from  myself,  when  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  [Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote]  was  Secretary  of  State  for  India ;  a  selec- 
tion hnving  been  made  by  the  late  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt  and  me  from  an  unique  collection  of 
jade  vessels  of  all  sorts,  formed  at  great  expense 
and  trouble  by  the  late  Colonel  Charles  Seaton 
Guthrie. 

But  these  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  forms  in 
which  civilized  man  beyond  the  confines  of  China 
has  made  jade  the  material  for  carving  artistic 
creations. 

The  Mexicans  worked  a  kind  of  jadeite.  The 
Maoris  worked  jade,  which  is  a  native  mineral 
in  their  hornblendic  rocks ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Caledonia,  and  indeed  of  Polynesia  gene- 
rally, have  fashioned  jade  or  some  varieties  of 
jadeite  into  implements,  useful,  oiiiamental,  and 
perhaps  too,  in  some  sense,  sacred. 

Jade  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  very  hard 
substance.  It  is  by  no  means  so.  Its  most  re- 
markable property — a  property  eminently  fitting 
it  for  an  implement — is  an  extraordinary  tough- 
ness. Like  well-tempered  steel,  in  which  tough- 
ness is  combined  with  only  enough  hardness  to 
do  the  work  of  cutting  and  to  retain  an  edge,  the 
implement  of  jade  shared  with  the  implement  of 
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in  the  preceding  pages :    I  repeat  that  they  are  very  abundant  in  the 


fibrolite  an  unique  combination  of  these  quali- 
ties, essential  alike  in  a  weapon  and  in  a  working 
tool.         I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Nevil  Story-Maskelyke. 
BrUish  3fuseumj  Dec.  30,  1879. 

Jade  Tools. 
(7b  the  Editor  of  the  Times:  Jan.  15,  1880.) 
Sir, — The  interesting  and  instructive  letters 
on  jade  tools,  to  which  you  have  lately  granted 
admission  in  your  columns,  will,  I  hope,  have 
convinced  most  of  your  readers  that  the  theory 
which  I  tried  to  uphold  in  my  letter,  published 
in  the  Times  of  December  16,  was  not  quite  so 
wild  as  at  first  sight  it  may  have  appeared. 
What  are  called  wild  theories  are  in  many  cases 
very  tame  theories.  Students  at  first  laugh  at 
them,  turn  their  backs  on  them,  and  try  every 
possible  exit  to  escape  from  them.  But  at  last, 
when  they  are  hemmed  in  by  facts  on  every 
side,  and  see  that  there  is  no  escape,  they  tamely 
submit  to  the  inevitable,  and  after  a  time  the 
inevitable  is  generally  found  to  be  the  intelli- 
gible and  the  reasonable. 

The  problem  of  the  jade  tools  is  really  very 
simple.  Mineralogists  assure  us  that  jade  is  a 
mineral  the  identity  of  which,  if  properly  tested, 
admits  of  no  doubt,  and  they  tell  us  with  equal 
confidence  that  Europe  does  not  produce  true 
jade.  These  two  statements  I  accept  as  true  till 
they  are  upset  by  competent  authorities.  If, 
therefore,  jade  tools  of  exquisite  workmanship 
are  found  in  Europe  during  what  is  called  the 
Stone  age,  1  do  not  see  how  we  can  escape  from 
the  conclusion  that  these  tools  were  brought 
from  those  well-defined  areas  in  Asia — I  suppose 
I  may  leave  out  of  consideration  America  and 
Oceania— where  alone  jade  has  been  found,  and 
where  it  is  still  worked  to  the  present  day. 
Some  of  these  are  not  so  veiy  distant,  for  true 
jade  is  found  in  the  Caucasus  and  the  Ural 
Mountains.  I  do  not  deny  that  at  first  one  feels 
a  little  giddy  when,  while  handling  one  of  those 
precious  scrapers,  one  is  told  that  the  identical 
scraper  was  the  property  of  the  first  discoverers 
of  Europe.  And  it  was  chiefly  in  order  to 
remove  that  feeling  of  giddiness  that  I  wished  to 
call  attention  to  another  class  of  tools,  equally 
ancient,  possibly  even  more  ancient,  which  were 
likewise  brought  into  Europe  from  Asia  by  our 
earliest  ancestors,  and  which  we  use  every  day 
without  feeling  the  least  surprise.  Though  no 
one  nowadays  doubts  that  our  language  came 
from  the  East,  yet  we  do  not  always  realize  the 
close  continuity  between  ancient  and  modern 
speech  and  the  unbroken  chain  that  holds  all 
the  Aryan  dialects  together  from  ^  India  to 
Ireland.  We  wonder  how  jade  tools  should 
have  been  brought  from  the  East  and  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  during  many  thousands  of 
years,  "  before  pockets  wore  invented,"  and  yet 
every  word  of  our  laugua};e  came  from  the  East 


and  must  have  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
during  thousands  of  years  before  pocket  dic- 
tionaries were  invented.  If  we  take  such  useful 
tools  as  our  numerals,  and  consider  what  is  pre- 
supposed by  the  fact  that,  making  allowance  for 
a  certain  amount  of  phonetic  wear  and  tear, 
these  numerals  are  the  same  in  Sanskrit  and  in 
English,  we  shall,  I  think,  feel  less  upitet,  even 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  jade  tooU  in 
the  lacustrine  dwellings  of  Switzerland.  Aye,  I 
go  a  step  further.  Let  us  look  at  the  ^t 
that,  of  all  the  numerals  from  one  to  ten  in 
Sanskrit,  saptd  (seven)  and  ashiau  (eight)  alone 
have  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  and  then 
turn  our  eyes  to  ancient  and  even  to  modem 
Greek,  and  observe  exactly  the  same  exceptional 
accentuation  there.  Anyone  who  can  look  with- 
out a  tremor  into  the  depth  thus  suddenly 
opened  before  our  eyes  will  hardly  feel  a  swim- 
ming of  the  head  when  examining  the  wildest 
theories  that  have  been  founded  on  the  jade  tools 
unearthed  in  Switzerland  and  other  parts  of 
Western  Europe. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  these  jade  instruments  were 
brought  into  Europe  by  Aryan  or  pre-Arran 
colonists.  It  is  certainly  strange  that  there  is 
no  ancient  Aryan  name  for  jade,  but  neither  is 
there  a  pre-Aryan  or  Turanian  name  for  it  in 
any  of  the  ancient  Indo-European  languages.  I 
have  collected  elsewhere  (Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language,  vol.  ii.  p.  251,  9th  ed.)  some  facts 
which  make  it  seem  not  unlikely  that  Aryan  lan- 
guages were  spoken  in  Europe  during  the  age  of 
stone  and  the  prevalence  of  the  Scotch  fir,  and  I 
may  add  that  the  nature  of  the  arguments 
brought  forward  against  that  hypothesis  has 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  my  own  con- 
fidence in  it.  Yet  it  is  an  hypothesis  only.  But, 
whether  brought  by  Aryan  or  pre-Aryan  settlers, 
eertain  it  is  that  these  jade  tools  were  not  made 
in  Europe,  and  that^  though  jade  is  softer  ra  »'/«, 
they  testify  to  a  high  degree  of  humanity  and 
mechanical  skill  among  the  people  who  made 
them. 

My  friends  Professors  Rolleston  and  Maskelyne 
have  left  me  but  little  to  add  in  support  of  the 
foreign  origin  of  the  jade  tools.  Two  facts  only 
I  may  still  mention,  because  they  may  help 
others,  as  they  helped  me,  in  forming  their  own 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

It  is  a  fact,  I  believe,  that  with  a  few  and 
somewhat  apocryphal  exceptions,  such  as  the 
finds  at  Potsdam  and  Schwemsal,  no  raw  or  un- 
worked  jade  has  ever  been  met  with  anywhere 
in  Europe.     This,  to  my  mind,  speaks  volume*. 

It  is  another  fact  that  there  is  in  Europe  no 
ancient  name  for  jade.  If  on  page  311  of  H. 
Fischer's  excellent  work  on  Nephrit  und  Jadeit, 
1875,  we  consult  the  chronological  list  of  writers 
by  whom  jade  is  mentioned,  we  find  in  ancient 
times   the  name  of  jaspis,  jaspi9  virens,  jatpis 
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four  lower  pre-historic  cities,  particularly  in  the  third  and  fourth ;  nay, 


viridit,  bat  nothing  to  enable  us  to  identify  that 
name  with  true  jade.  Jaspis  itself  is  a  name  of 
Semitic  origin.  In  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  we 
find  firom  the  most  ancient  to  the  most  recent 
times  the  recognised  name  for  jade — viz.  yu  or 
cAii.  It  is  mentioned  as  an  article  of  tribute  in 
Professor  Legge's  translation  of  the  Sh(k-King 
{Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  iii.  p.  72),  and  it 
is  corioos  to  /ind  in  that,  as  we  are  told,  most 
ancient  among  ancient  books,  articles  such  as 
**  gold,  iron,  silver,  steel,  copper,  and  flint  stones 
to  make  arrow-heads,"  all  mentioned  together  as 
belonging  to  the  same  period,  and  all  equally 
acceptable  as  tribute  at  the  Imperial  Court. 
Fomm  €t  kaec  olim  meminisse  juvabit !  The  word 
jade  is  not  met  with  before  the  discovery  of 
America.  The  jade  brought  from  America  was 
called  by  the  Spaniards  piedra  de  yjada,  because 
for  a  long  time  it  was  believed  to  cure  pain  in 
the  side.  For  similar  reasons  it  was  called 
afterwards  lapis  nephritictu  (nephrite),  htpis 
uckiadicuSf  lapis  divinuSy  piedra  de  los  reHones, 
piedra  isckada,  pictra  del  fanclio,  kidney-stone, 
LeAdtnkelfer,  kc  The  first  who  introduced 
this  new  nomenclature  into  Europe  seems  to 
hare  been  Monardes,  in  his  Oistoria  Medicinal 
de  las  Corns  que  se  traen  de  las  fndias  Occi- 
detdales;  Sevilla,  1569.  The  name  which  he 
OSes,  piedra  de  j0ada,  is  meant  for  piedra  de 
ijada,  i.e.  groin-stone,  or  a  stone  supposed  to 
remove  pain  in  the  groin.  The  Spanish  ijada 
is,  according  to  the  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish 
Academy,  il  lado  del  animal  debaxo  del  vientre 
jtnto  al  tmca,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  derived  from  the  Latin  tVio.  Iliaoo  in 
Spanish  is  s7  dolor  colico.  As  the  name  ijada, 
jadoj  or  jade,  and  the  belief  in  its  healing 
powers,  came  from  America,  it  can  only  be  an 
accidental  coincidence  if,  as  Professor  Skeat  tells 
tts  in  his  excellent  Ktymotoffical  Dictionary, 
there  existed  in  Sanskrit  Buddhist  texts  the 
word  yedd  as  a  name  of  a  material  out  of  which 
ornaments  were  made. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  question  of  the  jade 
tools  at  the  present  moment.  To  those  who 
wish  to  study  its  history  in  all  its  bearings, 
Fiscber*s  exhaustive  work  on  Nephrit  tmd  Jadeit 
will  give  the  necessary  information.  His  survey 
of  the  literature  on  a  subject  apparently  so 
abstruse  and  remote  from  general  interest  fills 
BO  less  than  248  pages. — Your  obedient  servant, 

Oxford,  Jan,  10,  1880.      F.  Max  MOller. 

Editorial  Article,  Times,  Jan.  15,  1880. 

**  Swiss  dredgers  did  something  more  last 
December  than  bring  up  from  the  bed  of  the 
river  Rhone  a  piece  of  polished  carved  stone. 
Tbev  uncovered  the  very  foundations  of  history. 
It  is  as  if  the  channel  of  the  Calabrian  river 
had  been  laid  bare,  and  the  tomb  of  the  Visi- 
goth conqueror  of  Italy  revealed,  with  all  its 
pomp  of  fdllaged  gold  and  gems.     Only,  the  jado 


scraper  found  among  the  lacustrine  dwellings  of 
Switzerland  is  the  key,  not  to  mere  dead  remains 
of  a  vanished  civilization,  but  to  the  languages 
living  men  speak  and  to  the  thoughts  they  think. 
Professor  Max  Miiller,  in  the  letter  we  publish 
to-day,  opens  up  so  many  suggestive  and  pro- 
found ideas,  that  the  question  on  the  nature  and 
origin  of  manufactured  jade,  which  was  the  basis 
of  them  all,  is  in  some  danger  of  being  buried 
under  the  pile  of  riches  of  which  it  has  unlocked 
the  doors.  Yet,  were  there  nothing  beside  and 
beyond  it,  the  inquiry  would  be  sufficiently  in- 
tricate, how  this  Rhone  jatle  scraper  came  among 
the  Alps,  whence  was  brought  the  mineral,  and 
whence  the  skill  which  sculptured  it,  why  it  was 
valued,  and  in  what  way  it  was  used.  At  every 
turn  the  history  of  jade  involves  us  in  a  dense 
thicket  of  problems.  The  further  the  explorer 
advances,  the  more  entangled  he  finds  himself. 

"  The  Chinese  have  possessed  jade  from  before 
the  beginning  of  human  records.  In  *  the  most 
ancient  among  most  ancient  books '  jade  is 
enumerated  as  an  article  of  tribute  to  sovereigns 
of  China.  Throughout  the  thousands  of  years 
of  human  history  until  the  discovery  of  New 
Zealand  the  only  known  worked  mines  of  pure 
jade  were  on  the  river  Kara  Kash,  in  the  Kuen 
Luen  Mountains.  Over  that  region  China  was 
suzerain ;  and  thus  the  source  of  Chinese  jade 
can  be  traced.  The  strange  thing  is  that, 
though  Europe  also  has  possessed  jade,  no  one 
can  say  on  more  than  theoretical  evidence 
whence  the  European  jade  came.  The  lake- 
dwellers  of  Switzerland  are  discovered  in 
possession  of  it.  It  is  found,  however  rarely, 
among  the  ornaments  of  Roman  ladies.  Dr. 
Schliemann  has  dug  it  up  in  the  ruins  of  his 
Ilium.  It  is  never  found  among  pre-historic 
monuments  except  with  marks  of  manufacture 
upon  it;  but  the  manufacture  testifies,  often 
unmistakably,  if  not  always,  not  to  European 
art,  but  to  Eastern.  This  jade  scraper,  or  strigil, 
from  the  Rhone  could  neither  have  been  wrought 
nor,  it  may  be  supposed,  used  by  its  lacustrine 
owner.  It  would  have  had  its  meaning  in  a 
Pompeian  mansion  or  in  an  Oriental  vapour- 
bath,  but  not  amid  the  forests  and  torrents  and 
glacial  atmosphere  of  the  Alps.  As  the  in- 
quirer advances  into  the  domain  of  history,  jade 
advances  with  him.  But  the  secret  of  its 
presence  in  Assyrian  and  Greek  and  Roman 
palaces  is  no  more  plainly  solved  than  among 
stone  pile  hovels.  The  ancients,  though  they 
esteemed  it  very  precious,  had  not  even  a  distinct 
name  for  it.  They  called  it  jasper,  though 
jasper  it  clearly  is  not.  The  Middle  Ages  of 
Europe  valued  the  stone,  but  had  no  more  under- 
standing of  the  process  by  which  it  came  into 
their  hands  than  Greeks  and  Romans.  India 
itself,  while  it  made  much  account  of  it,  received 
it  as  something  strange  and  mysterious.  The 
Mogul  Emperors  of  Delhi  had  the  jade,  which 
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that  I  could  have  collected  thousands  of  them.     To  the  list  of  localities  in 


came  they  hardly  knew  whence,  cut  and  jewelled 
and  enamelled.  They  called  Italian  artists  from 
Venice  and  Genoa,  and  bid  them  work  it  into 
the  exqui.site  shapes  which  drive  European  jade 
collectors  mad  after  a  special  form  of  insanity. 
But  the  spring  and  fountain-head  of  the  material 
which  their  artists  wrought  upon  remained 
hidden  in  the  clouds  of  legend  and  fable.  Before, 
however,  the  Moguls  had  transformed  a  cult 
into  a  passion  and  a  fashion,  veins  of  a  mineral 
resembling  jade  had  become  known  to  Europe, 
though  not  to  Asia.  The  Spaniards,  when  they 
occupied  the  southern  regions  of  the  New  World, 
found  there,  too,  not  indeed  pure  jade,  but  a 
stone  of  similar  properties,  prized  and  rever- 
enced. The  Aztecs  wore  jadeite  omamenta 
carved  after  their  manner,  and  reposed  faith  in 
them  as  charms  against  disease.  Their  con- 
querors soon  leanit  where  they  obtained  the 
substance  itself,  and  then  for  the  first  time  jade 
acquired  a  real  European  name.  As  if  to  confirm 
faith  in  the  occult  powers  of  the  mineral,  when 
Oceania  was  explored,  pure  jade  deposits  were 
discovered ;  and  it  was  discovered,  also,  that  the 
Maoris  credited  the  stone  with  the  same  healing 
qualities  as  the  natives  of  Spanish  America. 

**  Here,  then,  is  a  mineral  which  four  out  of 
the  five  divisions  of  the  globe  have  agreed  to 
covet  and  adore  without  understanding  in  the 
least  why  or  wherefore.  Africa  alone  has  re- 
sisted the  worship  of  jade.  It  does  not  appear 
among  the  treasures  of  the  Pharaohs.  The 
stone  in  its  natural  state  has  distinctive  merits. 
The  colour,  shading  from  dark  green  to  milky 
white,  is  seductive  to  artistic  eyes.  It  possesses 
also,  as  Professor  Story- Maskelyne  has  told  us, 
the  virtue  of  an  extraordinary  toughness.  Easy 
to  work  when  freshly  extracted  from  the  stratum, 
it  hardens  just  sufficiently  to  do  the  work  of 
cutting  yet  retain  an  edge.  On  that  account 
New  Zealanders  used  jade  as  well  for  tomahawks 
ns  for  amulets,  and  the  jade  relics  disinterred  in 
Switzerland  are  often  in  the  shape  of  hatchets. 
Yet,  throughout  the  early  stages  of  the  world, 
there  was  clearly  another  use  of  jade,  inde- 
pendent of  the  commonplace  necessities  of  life, 
and  which  made  its  value  higher  in  the  eyes 
of  primitive  man.  When  Ak bar's  son  and  his 
luxurious  successors  accumulated  their  exquisite 
carvings  in  jade,  the  texture  would  seem  to  have 
constituted  the  stone's  essential  attraction. 
What,  however,  had  at  first  fascinated  the 
world's  regard  was  not  toughness  and  texture 
or  even  beauty ;  it  was  some  recondite  associa- 
tion with  a  sentiment  and  a  legend  which  had 
engrafted  itself  for  once  and  for  all  on  human 
nature.  There  is  one  problem  of  jade  ;  another, 
not  altogether  disconnected  from  that,  is  the 
difficult  question  whence  and  how  the  mineral 
has  wandered  from  its  only  known  sources.  It 
cannot  have  been  extracted  from  European  rocks, 
or  modem  traces  of  it  would  have  been  before 


this  time  unearthed.  Jade  hatchetf  liave  been 
found  in  Brittany,  and  even  in  Ireland,  as  well 
in  Switzerland.  If  European  mines  had  supplied 
the  material  of  the  ubiquitous  relics,  it  would  be 
one  more  enigma  added  to  the  rest,  that  in  th« 
countless  ages  since  these  treasures  of  museum* 
were  hammered  and  carved,  modem  Europeans 
should  never  have  lighted  upon  a  single  un- 
worked  morsel  of  the  rein  whence  they  were 
hewed.  By  a  species  of  exhaustive  process  of 
argument,  the  mind  is  forced  to  one  particular 
inference.  Bretons  of  Brittany,  Celts  of  Ire- 
land, lake-dwellers  under  the  shadow  of  Mont 
Blanc,  must  have  conveyed  with  them  their  jade 
ornaments  and  utensils  from  the  far-away  home 
of  themselyes  and  jade  in  Central  Asia,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  could  have  found  the 
material  nowhere  in  their  new  country.  An 
Oriental  or  Greek  or  Roman  scraper  found  in  the 
Rhone  might  conceivably  have  been  the  fruit  of 
old  plundering  forays  across  the  Alps  into  Italy. 
But  jade  hatchets  could  not  have  been  robbed 
from  classical  Italy.  Greeks  and  Romans  knew 
nothing  of  the  traces  of  the  Stone  age  whick 
students  have  now  discovered  alike  in  the 
learned  dust  of  Italy  and  the  primeral  forests 
of  America. 

Professor  Max  Miiller's  argument  leads  us  into 
a  loftier  region  of  speculation.  There  may  be 
no  altemative  for  the  hypothesis  that  European 
barbarians  brought  with  them  from  Asia  the 
jade  which  archaeologists  have  traced  to  their 
possession.  But  at  first  sight  the  explanatim 
appears  to  be  itself  inexplicable.  Tossed  over 
such  an  ocean  of  deserts,  forests,  wildernesses, 
frozen  mountains,  and  parched  plains,  as  those 
poor  wanderers,  our  European  forefathers,  had  to 
traverse,  they  might  be  imagined  cast  up  on  the 
desolate  extremities  of  the  world  without  a  single 
recognizable  trace  of  the  similitude  they  bore 
when  launched  on  their  woful  journey.  That 
these  tempest-buffeted  Aryans  should,  when  reco- 
vering from  their  swoon  of  bewilderment  at  the 
strange  land  on  which  their  feet  at  last  were 
resting,  have  found  in  their  hands  a  jade  hatchet 
or  jewel  which  they  had  prized  as  a  charm, 
whether  against  earthquakes  or  disease,  in  the 
depths  of  torrid  Asia,  doubtless  seems  as  abso- 
lutely impossible  as  that  a  child  drowned  at  the 
Tay  bridge  should  be  washed  on  shore  holding 
the  toy  it  was  playing  with  at  the  moment  of 
the  plunge  into  the  abyss.  Professor  MuIIer  would 
allow  it  to  be  impossible  if  a  more  impos^ble 
phenomenon  had  not  proved  itself  possible.  A 
language  is  the  growth  of  circumstances.  No 
circumstances  could  be  less  alike  than  tbo«e 
which  environed  Indo-Europeans  when  they  were 
Asiatics  and  when  they  became  Europeans.  As 
they  passed  from  their  first  country  to  their 
last  all  must  have  been  tempting  them  to  forget 
their  early  language  and  to  frame  their  tongues 
to  a  new  speech.     Gradually,  it  might  hare  beet 
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which  similar  saddle-querns  are  found,  I  may 
add  the  Italian  terramare^  and  Holyhead^  in 
England.  No.  679  is  a  large  piece  of  granite, 
flat  on  the  lower  side,  with  a  large  hole 
throngh  the  centre.  The  hole  is  too  large 
for  us  to  suppose  that  the  stone  could,  by 
means  of  a  wooden  handle,  have  been  used 
as  an  upper  millstone;  I  rather  think  that 
it  seryed  as  a  support  for  vases  with  convex 
bottoms.  Similar  to  this  are  the  stone  discs, 
which  are  plentiful  in  the  four  lowest  pre- 
historic cities ;  they  are  of  course  quite 
round,  and  have  a  large  hole  through  the 
centre. 

No.    680    marks   a    massive  hammer    of 


No.  «79.    Perlorated  Object  of  Granite. 
(About  1 :  5  actual  size.    DepUi,  33  fu) 


expected,  first  one  turn  of  expression,  one  tone 
would  hare  dropped  awaj,  and  then  another, 
till  nothing  of  the  old  surrived.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  bronght  with  them,  wherever  their 
lot  was  cast  on  this  wide  world,  their  Tocabulary 
almost  intact.  So  careful  were  they  to  lose 
iM»thiDg  that,  though  everything  counselled 
chans^e,  so  delicate  a  thing  as  an  accent  on  a 
ctiuple  of  numerals  has  withstood  what  might 
hare  seemed  the  irrepressible  genius  of  Attic 
and  Doric  and  Ionic  Greek.  If  they  could 
tran^^port  their  Aryan  speech  to  the  b<anks  of  the 
Rhone,  they  might,  yet  more  easily,  urges  Pro- 
f'^vfror  Miiller,  transport  a  few  fragments  of 
stoDe.  They  might  as  easily,  he  might  have 
prr>ce«ded  to  argue,  transport  the  undefined 
instinct  and  the  religion  which  made  those  frag- 
ments of  stone  precious  in  their  eyes.  It  is  a 
wide  6«ld  of  thought  to  which  the  Professor  has 
led  us.  Traversing  it  we  feel  composite  beings, 
centos  and  compilations,  ourselves  and  all  our 
btfloD^ings,  of  the  dead  past,  which  in  us  lives 
and  breathes.  In  one  respect  Professor  Muller 
b  eveo  too  successful  in  meeting  the  argument 
of  the  supposed  impossibility  of  the  transport  of 
jade  by  the  more  than  equal  hypothetical  im- 
(w>^sibility  of  the  transport  of  a  language.  In 
the  case  in  point  the  jade  has  been  conveyed ; 
the  name  for  jade,  the  Professor  himself  tells  us, 
was  not  conveyed.  If  any  addition  were  needed 
to  the  many  physical  and  historical  and  philo- 
S4»phical  mysteries  of  this  strange  mineral,  there 
it  is." 

Jade. 

{To  the  Editor  cf  the  Tunes:  Jan.  19, 1880.) 
Sir, — It  is  curious  to  find  the  remark  in  a 
leading  article  in  the  Times  of  Thursday  to  the 
eifet:t  that  the  ancients  had  no  distinct  name  for 
jair  confirmed  also  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese. 
They  call  it  Ynh  or  the  gem,  and  they  have 
classified  the  ditTerent  kinds  known  to  them 
under  sevent  v-seven  headings,  but  for  the  mineral 


itself  they  have  no  distinct  generic  name.  Unlike, 
however,  the  admirers  of  jade  in  other  countries, 
they  have  at  least  tried  to  explain  why,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  leading  article,  they  "  covet 
and  adore  it."  According  to  the  celebrated 
philosopher  Kwan  Chung,  who  wrote  in  the 
seventh  century  B.a,  the  contemplation  of  a 
piece  of  jade  opens  to  the  eyes  of  a  true  China- 
man a  whole  vista  of  poetic  visions.  In  it  he 
sees  reflected  nine  of  the  highest  attainments  of 
humanity.  In  its  glossy  smoothness  he  recog- 
nizes the  emblem  of  benevolence ;  in  its  bright 
polish  he  sees  knowledge  emblematized ;  in  its 
unbending  firmness,  righteousness ;  in  its  modest 
harmlessuess,  virtuous  action ;  in  its  rarity  and 
spotlessness,  purity;  in  its  imperishableness, 
endurance ;  in  the  way  in  which  it  exposes  its 
everyflaw,  ingenuousness;  in  that,  though  of 
surpassing  beauty,  it  passes  from  hand  to  hand 
without  being  sullied,  moral  conduct;  and  in 
that  when  struck  it  gives  forth  a  note  which 
floats  sharply  and  distinctly  to  a  distance,  music. 
"  It  is  this,"  adds  the  philosopher,  "  which  makes 
men  esteem  it  as  most  precious,  and  leads  them 
to  regard  it  as  a  diviner  of  judgments,  and  as  a 
charm  of  happy  omen." 

Other  philosophers  who  have  dived  into  the 
depths  of  the  very  being  of  this  mysterious 
mineral  have  pronounced  it  to  be  no  other  than 
the  essence  of  heaven  and  earth.  Hence  its 
enhanced  title  to  honour,  and  its  supposed 
potency  as  a  charm.  That  the  veneration  shown 
for  jade  in  China  rests  on  no  more  substantial 
basis  than  the  visions  of  mystics  need  not  sur- 
prise us.  Are  not  most  of  the  beliefs  which  lead 
men  captive  founded  on  dreams? — I  am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,     RoBERi'  K.  DouGLAS. 

5,  College  Gardens,  Duli  ich^  Jan.  17. 

»  W.  Helbig,  Die  Italiker  in  dcr  Poehcne  ;  Leip- 
zig, 1879,  pp.  17,  101. 

*  See  Mr.  Owen  Stanley's  paper  in  the 
Aichcvological  Jour/uii. 
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diorite.      Nos.  681  to  684  are  objects  of  white  marble  or  compact  lime- 
stone, and  probably  phalli  or  priapi. 


No.  681.   iTuUiiOly  a  Piiapua 
(Hiaractoal  size.  Depth,  29  ft.) 


JNu.  tftiu.    Massive  Hammer  of 

Diorite.    (1 : 4  actual  size. 

Depth,  33  n.) 


No.  683.    Object  of  white  Marble, 

prubably  a  Priapos.    (Actual  size 

Depth,  30  ft) 


No.  ti84.    Ot^i  oi  Stone,  probably  a  Priainia. 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  36  ft.) 


No.  683.    OttJect  of  fiMoue,  probably  a  Priapus. 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


As  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  before/  Prof.  Sayce  writes  to  me : 
"When  travelling  in  Lydia  last  year  (September  1879),  I  discovered  a 
curious  monument  hidden  in  bushes  on  the  northern  slope  of  Moimt 
Sipylus,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  famous  statue  of  Niobe,  and  not 
far  from  the  top  of  the  cliflf.  It  was  a  large  phallus,  with  a  niche  cut  out 
of  the  rock  on  either  side  of  it,  and  two  pit-tombs  in  front  similar  to 
the  pit-tonib  in  front  of  the  statue  of  Niobe.  The  phallus  was  a  natural 
formation,  like  that  near  Bidarray  in  the  Pyrenees,  which  I  once  vbit^d, 


»  See  p.  278. 
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and  which  is  still  an  object  of  veneration  and  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
among  the  Basque  women.  The  natural  formation,  however,  had  been 
assisted  by  art.  The  artificial  niches  at  the  side  were  each  about  half 
a  foot  from  the  image.  It  must  plainly  have  been  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
in  the  pre-historic  days  of  Lydia,  and  the  Lydian  women  may  have  visited 
it,  just  as  the  Basque  women  still  visit  the  so-called  *  Saint  of  Bidarray,' 
in  the  hope  of  getting  oflfspring.  I  noticed  my  discovery  in  a  letter  to 
the  Academy  of  October  18th,  1879." 

I  now  come  to  discuss  the  metals  of  this  third,  the  burnt  city,  and 
I  begin  with  the  objects  contained  in  the  large  Treasure  discovered  by  me 
on  the  great  wall  close  to  the  ancient  royal  mansion  to  the  north-west 
of  the  gate,  at  the  place  marked  A  on  Plan  I.  I  shall  here  first  name 
the  various  articles  contained  in  the  Treasure  in  the  order  in  which  I  took 
them  out : — 

1.  The  copper  shield,  No.  799. 

2.  The  copper  cauldron,  No.  800. 

3.  The  copper  plate,  No.  782. 

4.  A  fractured  copper  vase. 

5.  The  globular  gold  bottle.  No.  775. 

6.  The  large  SeTra?  afufyncinreXKov^  Nos.  772  and  773. 

7.  Six  silver  talmts,  Nos.  787  to  792. 

8.  Three  silver  vases,  Nos.  779,  780,  781. 

9.  One  silver  vase-cover.  No.  778. 

10.  A  silver  cup.  No.  785. 

11.  A  silver  cup  or  dish  {<f>uiXr}),  No.  786. 

12.  Two  silver  vases,  Nos.  783  and  784. 

13.  Thirteen  bronze  lanceheads,  of  which  I  represent  six  in  the 
engravings  Nos.  801  to  805  and  815. 

14.  Fourteen  battle  axes  of  bronze,  of  which  five  are  represented  under 
Noe.  806  to  809  and  810. 

15.  Seven  double-edged  bronze  daggers  ;  see  the  four  represented  under 
Nos.  811  to  814,  and  the  two  curious  bronze  weapons  Nos.  816,  817. 

16.  A  bronze  knife,  like  No.  956  or  No.  967. 

17.  The  copper  (or  bronze  ?)  key.  No.  818. 

The  silver  vase.  No.  779,  was  found  to  contain  on  the  bottom :  — 

18.  A  gold  diadem  (irXacTT)  avaBiafirji),  Nos.  685  and  686. 

19.  Another  such  diadem,  No.  687. 

20.  A  gold  fillet.  No.  767. 

21.  Four  gold  ear-rings  with  pendants,  Nos.  768-771. 
Among  and  upon  these  lay : — 

22.  The  fifty-six  gold  ear-rings,  like  Nos.  694,  695,  698-704,  752-764. 

23.  The  8700  small  gold  rings,  perforated  prisms,  dice,  gold  buttons, 
small  perforated  gold  bars,  small  ear-rings,  &c.,  represented  by  the 
separate  cuts  Nos.  696,  697,  705  to  738,  765,  766,  and  by  those  of  the 
thirteen  necklaces,  Nos.  739-745  and  Nos.  746-751. 

Upon  these  lay : — 

2*t  The  six  gold  bracelets.  No.  689,  four  of  which  are  shown  separately, 
Xos.  690  to  693. 
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And  on  the  top  lay : — 

25.  The  gold  goblet,  No.  776. 

26.  The  goblet  of  electrum,  No.  777. 

As  I  found  all  these  articles  together,  forming  a  qnadrangnlar  mass, 
or  packed  into  one  another,  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  they  were  placed 
on  the  city- wall  in  a  wooden  chest  (i^copta/io?),  such  as  those  mentioned 
by  Homer  as  being  in  the  palace  of  King  Priam :  "  And  he  opened  the 
beautiful  lids  of  the  boxes ;  he  selected  from  out  of  them  twelve  gorgeous 
garments,  then  twelve  simple  vestures  and  as  many  carpets,  also  as  many 
mantles  and  as  many  tunics.  Weighing  then  the  gold,  he  took  ten  full 
talents ;  also  two  shining  tripods  and  four  cauldrons ;  also  a  most  beautiful 
goblet,  a  rich  possession  which  the  men  of  Thrace  had  presented  to  him 
when  he  went  thither  as  ambassador :  even  this  the  old  man  did  not  spare 
now  in  the  palace,  but  he  excessively  desired  in  his  mind  to  ransom  his 
beloved  son."  *  The  contents  of  Priam's  chests  may,  therefore,  well  be 
compared  with  the  articles  of  the  treasure  before  us. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  conflagration  some  one  hurriedly  packed  the 
treasure  into  the  chest,  and  carried  it  off  without  having  time  to  pull  out 
the  key ;  that  when  he  reached  the  wall,  however,  the  hand  of  the  enemy 
or  the  fire  overtook  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  chest,  which 
was  immediately  covered  to  a  height  of  from  5  to  6  ft.  with  the  reddish  or 
yellow  ashes  and  the  bricks  of  the  adjoining  royal  house.  This  was 
certainly  my  opinion  at  the  time  of  the  discovery ;  but  since  then  I  have 
found,  in  the  presence  of  Professor  Virchow  and  M.  Burnouf,  on  the  very 
same  wall,  and  only  a  few  yards  to  the  north  of  the  spot  where  the 
large  treasure  was  discovered,  another  smaller  treasure,  and  three  more 
treasures  on  and  near  the  walls  of  the  adjoining  royal  house.  I,  there- 
fore, now  rather  believe  that  all  these  treasures  have  fallen  in  the  con- 
flagration from  the  upper  storeys, of  the  royal  house. 

This  appears  to  be  the  more  likely,  as,  a  few  days  previously  to  the 
discovery  of  the  large  treasure,  I  found  close  to  it  a  helmet  in  fragments 
and  the  silver  vase  No.  793,  with  the  goblet  of  electrum  No.  794,  all  of 
which  articles  I  shall  discuss  in  the  subsequent  pages. 

On  the  wood-ashes  and  bricks,  which  covered  the  treasure  to  a  depth 
of  5  or  6  ft.,  the  people  of  the  following,  the  fourth  city,  erected  a  forti- 
fication wall,  20  ft.  high  and  6  ft.  broad,  composed  of  large  hewn  and 
unhewn  stones  and  earth :  this  wall,  which  has  been  demolished  in  the 
subsequent  excavations,  extended  to  within  3J  ft.  of  the  surface  of 
the  hill. 

The   gold  diadem  (irXe/crr)    avoBia-fjLrjy  No.  685,  of   which  No.    686 

•  //.  xxiv.  228-237  :  i^tfflriv  i\B6yri,  fi4ya  icr4pas  •  oM  w  to5  w^ 

^H,  Koi  ^ptoft&y  iiriB^fiwra  ir(i\'  Mtpytv,  ^(<rar*  M  firydpois  6  y4pmPy  ir%p\  V  i^f^cAc  ^/mp 

Mfv  h^^fKa  fi\¥  irtpiKaWias  l^cXf  irirKovsy  \^€urBtu  ^l\oy  vUp, 

Zii^tKa  8*  kirKoiZas  xA.cuVar,  r6ffffovs  Z\  rdinrTaSy  '  Mr.   Gladstone   h&s    ingeniously   suggested 

ricaa    8i    ^dpta  Ka\d,   r6ffovs    V    M    roifft  that   these   gold  diadems,   Nos.    685    and    687, 

XtTvvas,  mast  he  identical  in  form  with  the  irKmr^  ^am- 

Xpvtrov  9k  <rr4i<ras  (^tp§y  B4Ka  wdyra  rcUorro,  Sdfffiri  which  Andromache  casts  from  her  htmd  in 

iK  8i  8^'  cX0o»yas  rpiwo9as,  wiavpas  8i  \40riraSf  her  profound  grief  over  the  death  of  Hector ;  tha 

4k    8i   B4xas   ir€piKa\\4sy   5   ol  BppKcs    ir6pov  order  of  the  words  implies  that  thu  ornament 

&v8p«s  was  worn  oyer  the  itp4i9«fiPOp:  ''Far  from  her 
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gives  another  view,  consists  of  a  fillet,  22  in.  long  and  nearly  J  in.  broad, 
from    which    there    hang    on   either    side    7    little  chains    to   cover   the 


head  the  threw  the  glistening  adornments, 
the  fillet,  the  net,  and  the  beautifully  entwined 
diadem,  also  the  veil  which  golden  Aphrodite 
had  presented  to  her." 


//.  xxii.  468-470 : 
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temples,  each  of  which  consists  of  50  double  rings,  and  between  every  4  of 
these  rings  is  suspended  an  hexagonal  leaf  having  a  groove  lengthwise : 


No.  684.    Another  View  of  the  name  Diadem. 

these  chains  are  joined  to  one  another  by  four  little  cross  chains.  At  the 
end  of  each  of  the  side  chains  hangs  a  figure  similar  in  shape  to  the 
Trojan  idols.  Indeed,  after  having  looked  over  the  whole  series  of  Trojan 
idols,  no  one  can  suppose  that  the  primitive  goldsmith  could  have  intended 
to  represent  here  anything  else  but  idols.  The  only  difference  between 
these  and  the  stone  idols  is  that  the  eyes  and  the  beak,  instead  of  being 
incised,  are  here  given  in  relief,  and  that  the  latter  reaches  dovm  to  the 
bottom ;  further  that  the  knees  (or  feet  ?)  are  indicated  here,  like  the  eyes, 
by  protruding  points,  and  that  both  eyes  and  knees  are  surrounded  by 
circles  of  small  dots.  Each  idol  is  nearly  an  inch  long ;  their  breadth  at 
the  lower  end  is  about  3-4ths  in.  The  entire  length  of  each  of  these 
chains,  with  the  idols,  amounts  to  10*4  in.  Between  these  ornaments  for 
the  temples  there  are  50  little  pendant  chains,  each  of  which  consists  of  21 
double  rings,  and  between  every  4  of  these  rings  there  is  an  hexagonal  leaf. 
At  the  end  of  each  little  chain  hangs  an  idol  of  identical  form,  3-5ths  in. 
high  ;  the  length  of  these  short  chains  with  the  idols  is  only  4  in.  The 
number  of  double  rings,  of  which  the  64  chains  of  this  diadem  is  composed, 
amounts  to  1750,  and  the  number  of  hexagonal  leaves  to  354 ;  the  number 
of  suspended  idols  is  64. 

The  other  gold  diadem  (ttXc/ct^  avcLBea-fit)),  No.  687,  is  20*4  in.  long 
across  the  top.  Instead  of  a  fillet,  as  in  No.  685,  it  consists  of  a  gold 
chain,  composed  of  295  rings  of  double  gold  wire,  from  which  are  sus- 
pended on  each  side  8  chains,  15*8  in.  long.  Each  of  these  consists  of 
360  rings  made  of  double  gold  wire,  and  between  every  3  of  such  rings 
is  fastened  a  lancet-shaped  leaf.  At  the  end  of  each  of  these  chains  is 
suspended  a  figure  1'3  in.  long,  in  which  we  again  recognize  the  usual 
form  of  the  idol ;  but  here  no  face  is  indicated  :  we  only  see  one  dot  where 
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the  forehead  ought  to  he,  another  in  the  middle,  and  three  below ;  each 
id(d  is  also  ornamented  with  lines  of  points.     Between  these  ornaments 


Kv.  eo7.    tiuld  Dliulem  {wAtucrii  wauUatt^y    Length  20  -4  m.,  with  74  short  and  16  long  chains, 
oontafaied  in  the  large  Trojan  treasure.    (1 : 8  actual  size.    Depth,  28  ft.) 

for  the  temples  there  are  likewise  74  small  chains,  4  in.  long,  each  of  which 
consists  of  84  rings  of  double  gold  wire,  and  is  adorned  with  28  lancet- 
shaped  leaves.  At  the  end  of  each  chain  is  suspended  a  large  leaf  of  a 
similar  form.  Let  us  compute  the  number  of  double  rings  and  leaves  of 
this  wonderful  head-dress : — 

Rings.    Leaves. 

In  the  upper  chain :  doable  rings 295 

In  each  of  the  16  temple  chains : 

360  double  rings:  (16  X  360) 5760 

Small  lancet-shaped  leaves       1920 

In  each  of  the  74  short  forehead  chains  : 

84  double  rings:  (74  X  84) 6216 

Small  lancet-shaped  leaves       ..         ..         ..         2072 

Besides  these :  large  lancet-shaped  leaves 74 

Total  of  rings  and  leaves 12271  &  4066 

Grand  total  of  pieces  (with  the  16  idols). .       16,353 
All  the  leaves  are  suspended  by  holes  to  the  wires. 
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My  friend  Mr.  Carlo  Giuliano,  the  celebrated  London  goldsmith  of 

antiques,  who  kindly  devoted  six  hours  of  his  precious  time  to  examining 

the  Trojan  jewels  with  me,  explains  to  me  that  all  the  idols  and  leaves 

of  both  diadems  (Nos.  685  and  687)  were  cut  out  with  a  bronze  punch 

from  thin  gold  plate.     To  make  the  very  thin  wire  the  Trojans  could  have 

used  only  ingots  of  very 
pure  gold,  which  they  forced 
through  the  holes  of  the 
draw-plate,  and  which  they 
could  gradually  and  easily 
reduce  to  an  extreme  fine- 
ness. Alloyed  gold  could 
not  have  been  used  to  make 
such  very  fine  wire. 

Our  illustration  No.  688 
represents  the  diadem  No. 
687  as  it  might  have  been 
worn  by  a  Trojan  lady. 

No.  689  represents  the 
entangled  mass  of  six  gold 
bracelets  precisely  in  the 
state  in  which  I  found  them. 
Two  of  these  bracelets,  re- 
presented separately  under 
Nos.  690  and  691,  are 
double,  l-4th  in.  thick,  but 
quite  plain,  and  have  at 
each  end  a  knob  similar  to 
that  which  we  see  at  one 
end  of  the  bracelet  No.  918. 

Two  others,  of  which  I  represent  one  under  No.  692,  are  only  l-6th  in. 

thick;  they  are  also  simple   and  closed:   a  fifth  is  likewise  closed,  but 

consists  of  an  ornamented  band  l-25th  in.  thick 

and  l-3rd  in.  broad.     According  to  Mr.  Giuliano, 

this  has  been  made  in  the  following  way  :• — Two 

gold  wires  were  twisted  in  opposite  directions,  the 

one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left ;   then  a 

gold  wire  was  soldered  to  the  twist  on  each  side, 

as  is  evident  from  the   many  places  where  the 

soldering   is   deficient.      I   do   not   give   here  a 

separate  engraving  of  this  bracelet,  as  the  photo- 
graph has  not  succeeded.      The  sixth  bracelet, 

which  I  represent  under  No.  693,  is  double,  and 

consists  of  a  quadrangular  wire  which  has  been 

twisted.     I  call  particular  attention  to  the  small 

size   of  these   bracelets,    especially  to    that   of   the  bracelets  Nos.   692 

and  693,  which  seems  to  denote  that  the  Trojan  ladies  had  astoundingly 

small  arms. 


No.  688.    The  Diadem  (No.  687)  shown  as  it  was  worn. 


No.  689.  Six  Gold  bnaceleta.  all 
stuck  together  in  one  packet, 
as  they  were  found  fan  the  Urge 
Trepan  treasure.  (About  1:3 
actUAl  sixe.    l>epth,  28  It.) 
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Ho.  691. 


Moo.  090-693  represent  in  acto&I  size  four  of  the  six  Bracelets  contained  in  the  packet  Nu.  6^9. 
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No.  694. 


No.  695. 


Nofl.  694.  696.  Two  of  the  Gold  Ear-rings 
from  the  small  Gold  Jewels  in  the  Silver 
Jug  (No.  779)  of  the  large  Treasure. 
(Half  actual  8ize.    Depth.  28  ft.) 


Of  the  56  gold  ear-rings,  I  represent  the  different  shapes  nnder 
Nos.  694,  695,  Nos.  698  to  704,  and  Nos.  752  to  764.     With  the  eicep- 

tion  of  Nos.  703  and  704,  all  these  ear- 
rings consist  of  solid  gold  wires,  which 
were  soldered  together,  one  end  being  beaten 
out  into  a  ring  and  point;  then  grooTes 
were  sunk  to  receive  the  beads  which  we 
see  on  Nos.  698,  700,  701,  and  702.  The 
curious  ear-ring  No.  703  is  in  the  form  of 
two  serpents,  and  No.  704  in  form  of  three 
such  serpents.  They  consist,  as  Mr.  Ginliano 
explains,  of  as  many  plates  as  there  are  serpents:  these  plates  were 
bossed  out,  and  rows  of  grooves  made  in  each  of  them ;  then  the  two 
bossed  plates  were  joined  together  and  the  lines  of  grooves  filled  with 
globular  grains;  after  that  a  gold  bead  was  soldered  to  each  end;  into 
the  bead  at  the  one  extremity  was  then  soldered  a  globular  piece  of 
gold,  such  as  we  see  it  on  the  thick  end  of  the  ear-ring  No.  841,  whereas 
a  gold  wire  was  soldered  to  the  other  side  to  form  the  ear-ring.  Here, 
therefore,  we  see  for  the  first  time  granular  work. 

Very  simple  but  highly  curious  are  the  gold  ear-rings  Nos.  705  and 
706,  of  which  about  a  dozen  were  found.  They  are  nearly  in  the  form  of 
our  modern  shirt  studs,  and  are  0*3  in.  long.     They  are,  however,  not 


6«6 697 
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IB  719  730  721      722 

726  727  728  729      730  731  732  733  734 

Nob.  696-738.    Selection  fmrn  the  small  Gold  Jewels  in  the  Silver  Jug  (No.  779)  contained  in  the 
large  Trqjan  treasure.    (About  2 : 3  actual  sixe.    Depth,  28  ft.) 

soldered,  but  simply  stuck  together ;  for,  as  we  see  in  No.  707,  from 
the  cavity  of  the  one-half  there  projects  a  tube  {axfXiaKos:)  l-4th  in.  long, 
and  from  the  other.  No.  708,  a  pin  {ifjL^oXov)  of  the  same  length,  and  the 
pin  was  merely  stuck  into  the  tube  to  form  the  ear-ring.  Each  half  of 
these  ear-rings  consists  of  two  small  gold  plates,  of  which  the  one  has 
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been  hammered  into  a  miniature  bowl,  the  other  turned  into  a  small 
tube  or  into  a  pin.  Then  the  little  tube  was  soldered  into  one  of  the 
tittle  bowls,  the  pin  was  soldered  into  the  other,  and  the  ear-ring  was 
formed  by  merely  putting  the  pin  of  the  one  half  into  the  tube  of  the 
other. 

My  friend  Professor  Wolfgang  Helbig®  does  not  admit  that  jewds 
guch  as  Nob.  694,  695,  698,  700,  701,  702,  and  752  to  764  can  have  been 
used  as  ear-rings.  He  is  of  opinion  that  they  served  as  ornaments  for  the 
hair.  Professor  Virchow  observes  to  me  that  they  look  more  like  nose- 
rings than  like  ear-rings.  But  I  certainly  believe  they  were  used  as 
ear-rings,  and  for  nothing  else. 

Very  curious  also  are  the  gold  studs,  l-5th  in.  high,  of  which  I 
represent  three  under  Nos.  709  to  711 ;  they  have  in  their  cavity  a  ring 
l-8th  in.  broad  for  sewing  them  on :  of  these  studs  about  a  dozen  were 
found. 

Under  Nos.  712-738  I  represent  the  various  shapes  of  the  8700  small 
objects  of  gold,  already  mentioned  as  having  been  found  in  the  silver  vase, 
No.  779.  I  have  strung  these  in  two  sets ;  one  of  which,  consisting  of 
4610  objects,  is  represented  by  the  13  necklaces,  Nos.  739  to  745  and 
Nob.  746  to  751.  The  other  set  of  12  necklaces,  containing  4090  objects, 
is  precisely  similar.  The  reader  sees  here  gold  rings  only  l-8th  in.  in 
diameter ;  perforated  dice,  either  smooth  or  in  the  form  of  little  indented 
stars,  about  l-6thin.  in  diameter;  gold  perforated  prisms,  O'l  in.  long  and 
l-8th  in.  broad,  decorated  longitudinally  with  eight  or  sixteen  incisions ; 
and  small  longitudinally  perforated  leaves,  like  No.  712,  consisting  of  very 
fine  double  plates,  which  were  made,  as  Mr.  Giuliano  explains,  by  placing 
the  mandril  between  them,  pressing  on  both  sides,  and  soldering.  The 
gold  square  prisms,  like  No.  722,  are  so  perfect  that  they  must  have 
been  drawn  through  a  metal  drawplate.  This  was  done  by  bending  the 
fine  gold  plate  into  the  form  of  a  long  pipe,  then  drawing  it  through 
the  square  holes  of  the  metal  plate  and  soldering  it  afterwards ;  but  for 
the  most  part  these  prisms  are  merely  bent  over,  and  are  not  soldered. 

To  make  the  little  indented  wheels  and  stars,  like  Nos.  714-717,  726, 
728,  729,  732,  734,  the  Trojan  goldsmith  took  a  piece  of  gold,  put  it  on 
charcoal,  and  melted  it  with  the  blow-pipe,  thus  making  a  globular  grain  ; 
then  he  perforated  it  with  a  round  punch,  placed  it  on  a  mandril,  and  cut 
ont  the  grooves  with  another  oblong  punch ;  but  before  doing  so  he  beat 
it  square. 

Mr.  Giuliano  further  explains  that  the  Trojan  goldsmith,  in  order  to 
make  the  very  small  plain  gold  rings  or  beads,  like  No.  731,  took  a  long 
gold  wire,  wound  it  round  a  copper  or  bronze  mandril,  and  cut  off  the 
rings ;  he  then  put  the  latter  on  charcoal  in  long  rows,  and  soldered  the 
two  ends  of  each  of  them  separately  with  a  minute  portion  of  solder  in 
order  not  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  wire.  He  could  do  this  because  the 
gold  was  more  malleable  than  ours,  through  being  very  pure.     To  make 


*  Volfango  Helbig,  Sopra  U  Trattamento  delta  Capellatura  e  delta  Barba  aW  cpoca  Omerioa ; 
Boma,  1880. 
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objects  like  No.  723,  he  took  a  small  bar  of  gold,  beat  it  out  at  one  end, 
and  flattened  and  perforated  it  with  a  punch ;  to  the  other  end  he  soldered 
a  thick  bead.     As  Mr.  Giuliano  has  shown  me,  the  singular  rings,  like 


No.  725,  consist  of  two  spirals  of  gold  wire,  each  with  three  or  four 
turns.  These  two  spirals  were  placed  one  upon  the  other  and  soldered 
together ;  but  so  that  a  hole  remained  on  either  side  between  them,  for 
stringing  the  object  on  the  thread  of  the  necklace. 
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The  large  gold  beads,  like  No.  736,  were  made  in  the  following 
manner: — Two  small  cups  were  beaten  out  of  fine  gold  plate,  a  piece 
haying  first  been  cut  out  from  each  of  them,  on  either  side,  one-half  of 
the  size  the  hole  was  to  have ;  and  then  the  two  cups  were  soldered 
together.  Objects  like  Nos.  718  and  719  consist  of  from  eight  to  sixteen 
small  gold  rings,  like  No.  720,  which  were  soldered  together.  Objects 
such  as  No.  735  were  made  of  a  gold  bar,  of  which  one  end  was  flattened 
and  perforated;  the  other  end  was  made  pointed,  and  ornamented  with 
seren  circular  cuts.  This  object  looks  like  a  screw,  but  it  is  not  one. 
Objects  like  No.  730  were  thus  made : — ^A  piece  of  gold  was  put  on 
burning  charcoal,  and  by  means  of  the  blowpipe  it  was  melted  into 
a  bead,  which  was  perforated,  and  then  hammered  and  punched  into 
the  desired  form.  Files  were  certainly  unknown,  for  I  found  no  trace 
of  them  in  any  of  the  pre-historic  cities  of  Troy,  nor  at  Mycenae. 

How  the  primitive  goldsmith  could  do  all  this  fine  work,  and  parti- 
cularly how  he  could  accomplish  the  minute  granular  work  on  the  ear- 
rings Nos.  703  and  704,  where  grains  of  gold  infinitely  minute  were  to 
be  soldered  into  the  microscopic  grooves — ^how  he  could  do  all  this  without 
the  aid  of  a  lens — is  an  enigma  even  to  Mr.  Giuliano.®  But  it  was  done, 
and  with  a  powerful  lens  we  can  easily  distinguish  the  soldering,  even 
on  the  smallest  rings  of  a  less  size  than  No.  720. 

The  objects  Nos.  696,  697,  765,  and  766  consist  of  long  flat  pieces  of 
gold  with  a  large  number  of  perforations,  on  which  ornaments  composed 
of  small  objects  like  Nos.  712-738  were  no  doubt  suspended. 

I  represent  under  No.  767  the  golden  fillet  (dfiTrv^)  of  the  Treasure, 


Ko.  767.    Gulden  Fi.lt-t  (o/aw^),  above  18*4  in.  long,  contained  among  the  Jewels  in  the  Silver 
VaaeNo.  779.    (Depth,  28  ft.) 

which  is  18*4  in.  long  and  0*4  in.  broad.  It  has  at  each  end  three  perfora- 
tions for  fastening  it  round  the  head,  and  is  ornamented  all  round  with  a 
border  of  dots  in  punched  work.  Eight  quadruple  rows  of  dots  divide  it 
into  nine  compartments,  in  each  of  which  there  are  two  large  dots. 

Of  the  four  ear-rings  with  pendants,  Nos.  768-771,  only  two,  Nos. 
768  and  769,  are  exactly  alike.  Each  of  them  is  composed  of  16  round 
gold  wires,  soldered  together  and  bent  round  into  the  form  of  a  basket, 
to  the  upper  part  of  which  three  gold  wires  are  soldered  horizontally 
in  parallel  lines,  thus  forming  two  fields,  in  the  upper  of  which  are 
soldered  12,  in  the  lower  11  gold  beads.  To  the  lower  part  of  the 
baskets  is  soldered  a  small  flat  plate  of  gold,  on  which  6  rings  are 
soldered ;  and  from  each  of  these  is  suspended  a  gold  chain  made  of  links 
of  double   gold   wire,   each   adorned   with   6   quadrangular   gold   rings, 


•  Professor  Virchow  remarks  to  me  that  in  the  Mexican  gold  jewels  there  may  be  seen  granular 
»ork  of  equal  fineness. 
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between  every   two  of  which  there   is   a   cylinder   made   of  thin  quad- 
rangular gold  plate,  which  is  merely  bent  over  and  not  soldered  together. 


No.  7C8. 


No.  tea. 


No.  770. 


No.  771. 


No8.  768-771.    Four  Gold  Ear-rings,  with  Pendants  or  Tassels  (9v<royoi),  each  3}  In.  long, 
from  the  small  Jcwcb  in  the  Silver  Jug  (No.  779),  (band  in  the  Trqjan  treasure.    (Depth,  2S  ft.) 

At  the  ends  of  the  chains  are  suspended  little  figures  of  gold  plate,  similar 
in  shape  to  the  usual  form  of  the  idols ;  but  they  have  only  one  dot  on 
the  head,  and  three  on  the  lower  part.  To  the  middle  of  the  basket 
described  above  was  soldered  the  hook  of  the  ear-ring  with  a  sharp  end. 

•  Still  more  remarkable  are  the  gold  ear-rings  Nos.  770  and  771 ;  for 
their  upper  basket  consists  of  40  round  gold  wires ;  18  very  fine  wires 
being  on  each  side,  and  in  the  centre  a  bunch  of  4  thicker  wires  which 
have  been  beaten  flat.  All  the  40  wires  are  soldered  together,  and 
the  4  central  ones  are  ornamented  with  linear  patterns.  On  the  upper 
part  of  this  basket  are  soldered  horizontally  three  parallel  wires,  thus 
forming  two  fields,  into  each  of  which  are  soldered  7  or  8  rosettes, 
composed  of  large  gold  beads  surrounded  by  a  number  of  minute  beads. 
To  the  lower  part  of  the  baskets  is  attached  a  gold  plate  with  incised 
linear  patterns,  and  5  perforations,  in  which  are  suspended  5  chains, 
formed  of  links  of  double  gold  wire.  Every  chain  is  adorned  with  23  gold 
leaves,  each  having  two  holes,  by  which  they  were  suspended  on  the  wire 
of  the  links  before  its  ends  were  soldered  together.  At  the  end  of  each 
chain  is  suspended  an  idol-like  figure,  cut  out  of  thin  gold  plate  and 
adorned  by  the  punch  with  4  large  dots,  around  each  of  which  is  an 
infinite  number  of  small  ones :  but  this  punched  work  is  only  on  the  idols 
of  No.  770;  those  of  No.  771  are  quite  plain. 

I  now  come  to  the  large  double-handled  gold  goblet,  the  Serra^ 
afi(f>iKU7r€XKov,  Nos.  772  and  773,  which  Mr.  Giuliano  declares  to  be 
23  carats  fine.  It  weighs  exactly  600  grammes  (about  1  lb.  6  oz.  troy) ; 
it  is  3*6  in.  high,  7*5  in.  long,  and  7*3  in.  broad.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
ship ;  its  handles  are  very  large ;  on  one  side  there  is  a  mouth  2-8  in. 
broad  for  drinking  out  of,  and  another  at  the  other  side,  which  is 
1'4  in.  broad.  As  my  friend.  Professor  Stephanos  Eoumanoudes  of  Athens, 
remarks,  the  person  who  presented  the  filled  cup  may  have  first  drunk 
from  the  small  mouth,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  to  let  the  guest  drink  from 
the  larger  mouth ;  or,  as  suggested  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  April  1874, 
a   person,  holding  the   cup  before   him  by  the  two  handles,  may  have 
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poured  a  libation  from  the  farther  spout  and  then  have  dmnk  ont 
of  the  nearer.  Thus  Achilles  nsed  a  choice  goblet  {ieiras:)  Sox  pouring 
Ubations  to  Zens.^^  The 
heircv;  ofi^^ucinreXKjov  has 
a  foot,  which  projects 
abont  l-12th  in.  and  is 
1*4  in.  long  and  4-5ths 
in.  broad.  Mr.  Giuliano 
declares  this  cup  to  have 
been  beaten  ont  of  a 
single  plate  of  gold,  but 
that  the  two  handles, 
which  are  hollow,  have 
been  beaten  ont  of  sepa- 
rate plates  of  gold,  the 
edges  being  then  soldered 
together  and  the  handles 
also  joined  by  soldering 
to  the  cnp.  He  explains 
that  this  soldering  could 
only  be  done  by  mixing 
silver  with  gold,  by  beat- 
ing the  mixture  very 
fine,  and  by  cutting  it 
into  very  small  pieces 
which  would  melt,  whilst 
the  pure  gold  would  not 
melt ;  thus  the  soldering 
conld  easily  be  made  by 
means  of  the  mixture 
and  a  little  borax: 
stead  of  borax, 
might  haye   been   used. 


in- 


Nos.  772, 773.  Ontdde  and  Inside  Vievs  ut  the  remarkable  Two-handled 
Cup  of  pure  Gold  {fiivon  ^Mt^unhrtAAoy),  weighing  abont  1  lb.  6  ox.  troj. 
contained  in  the  large  Trcjan  treasure.    (Depth,  28  ft.) 


»•  II  xtL  225-227  : 
&fa  8^  ol  Zhns  Ifo'icc  renry/t^roy,  oM  ris  AWos 
oCr*  Mp«r  T(re<nrcy  Aw'  abrou  aSBowa  oJyoy, 
•i  t4  r^^  ffvM^iriu  Bwp^  JJtc  /lii  Ait  varpl. 
Bot  we  do  not  see  here  that  Achilles  himself 
drank  after  the  libation.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
J.  W.  Lockhart  for  the  following  account  of  the 
double-spouted  bost-shaped  bronze  vessel,  used 
io  a  similar  manner  in  the  Chinese  temples,  and 
represented  in  the  engraving  No.  774: — "In 
China  there  is  a  vessel  of  verj  nearly  the  same 
•hape,  but  with  ears  prolonged  till  they  rise  an 
inch  above  the  cup.  The  cup  stands  on  three 
legs,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  tripod.  Such  cups  are 
aaed  in  the  temples,  especially  in  the  ancestral 
temples  of  the-  real  religion  of  China,  when 
offerings  are  made  to  the  manes  of  ancestors. 
The  cups  are  filled  with  wine  when  placed 
on  the  altar  before  the  idoKshrine,  or  before  the 


ancestral  tablet ;  and  the  wine  is  afterwards 
partly  drunk  and  partly  poured  out  as  a  libation." 
Such  vessels  are  used  in  pairs,  and  our  drawing 
is  made  from  one  of  a  pair  in  Mr.  Lockhart 's 
possession.  It  is  of  bronze,  6  in.  long  and  6}  in. 
high,  including  the  legs.  The  width  is  2  in. 
between  the  upright  ears,  and  2j  in.  at  the 
broadest  part.  There  is  only  one  handle.  Mr. 
Lockhart  calls  attention  to  the  "  key  "  ornament 
round  the  cup,  which  is  so  well  known  in  the 
purest  Greek  art,  as  a  sign  of  Chinese  influence 
on  the  ai-t  of  Western  Asia  and  Europe.  Mr. 
Lockhart  also  reads  Chinese  characters  on  some 
of  the  Trojan  whorls.  I  am  under  a  deep 
obligation  to  Mr.  Lockhart  for  his  spontaneous 
offer  of  this  very  interesting  illustration  of  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  unique  objects  dis- 
covered by  me  at  Troy. 
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In  this  soldering  process  the  Trojans  seem  to  have  been  far  more  adyanced 
than  the  Myceneans,  for  on  the  gold  vessels  I  found  in  the  royal  tombs 

at  Mycenae  the  handles 
had  not  been  soldered, 
but  merely  joined  with 
pins.^  In  fact,  the  only 
objects  of  gold  found 
at  Mycenae  on  which 
soldering  is  perceptible 
are  the  greaves.* 

No.  775  represents 
the  globular  gold  bottle 
of  the  treasure.  Mr. 
Giuliano  declares  this 
bottle  to  be  of  gold, 
20  carats  fine,  and  says 
that  it  has  been  beaten 
out  of  a  single  plate  of 
gold  with  punches  and 
hammers.  When  the 
bottle  was  ready  as  far 
as  the  neck,  it  was  filled 
with  cement  or  clay, 
and  the  neck  was  then 
beaten  out  and  its  rim 
turned  back  and  bent 
over  again.  This  bottle  weighs  403  grammes  (6220  grains,  or  nearly  1  lb. 
1  oz.  troy) ;  it  is  exactly  6  in.  high,  5'6  in.  in  diameter,  and  has  a  zigzag 
decoration  on  the  neck,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  continued  all  round. 

The  second  gold  goblet  is  repre- 
sented under  No.  776.  According 
to  Mr.  Giuliano,  it  is  23  carats  fine ; 
it  weighs  226  grammes  (7i  oz.  troy) ; 
it  is  3*6  in.  high  and  3*1  in.  in 
diameter ;  it  has  16  flutings,  which 
were  obtained  by  filling  the  goblet 
with  wood  or  clay  and  then  beat- 
ing it  with  a  hammer.  I  further 
represent  under  No.  777  a  small 
goblet  of  the  treasure,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Giuliano,  is  of  gold, 
18  carats  fine,  mixed  with  silver. 
It  consists  therefore  of  electrum. 
It  weighs  70  grammes  (2  J  oz.  troy), 
and  is  3*4  in.  high  and  above  2*6  in. 


So.  TT4,    Bron^^  Clip  ii*kI  Iu  €LiLi»  fur  [^^hntlon''  (intl  [SrinkEng. 


No.  115.    Olobulur  Bottle  of  Gold,  wHtsfatog  «l«at  1  lb. 

troy ;  contained  In  the  liirge  Trr\)an  trcsnire. 

(Depth,  28  ft.) 

JVMe.— The  objects  seen  below  are  merely  pieeet  of 

wood  to  support  It. 


>  See  my  Mifcenae,  pp.  232,  233,  No«.  340-343.  «  See  my  Mycenae,  pp.  328,  329. 
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broad ;   its   foot  is  only  4-5tlis  of  an   inch  high,   1  in.   broad,  an4  not 
level;   so  that  the  goblet  can   hardly  stand  on  it,  and  appears   to  be 


Kol  TTC    Ookl  Goblet,  wd^og  7^  os.  tTcj;  oontained 
in  tbe  Urge  Trqjan  tiearare.    (Depth,  28  ft.) 


No.  777.    A  small  Cup  of  Electrum  (Ce.  4  parts  of  Gold 

to  1  of  Silver);  oontained  In  the  large  Trqjan  treasure. 

(Depth,  2811.) 


intended  to  be  put  down  on  the  mouth :  like  the  goblet  No.  776,  it  has 
16  flutings.  Its  foot  has  been  beaten  out  of  a  separate  plate,  and  has 
not  been  soldered  to  the  bottom,  but  merely  overlaps  it.  It  bears  the 
marks  of  the  great  heat  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  in  the  conflagration. 

As  nothing  similar  to  any  one  of  these  various  articles  of  gold  has 
been  ever  found  elsewhere,  it  will  for  ever  remain  a  riddle  to  us  whether 
they  were  home-made  or  imported ;  but  if  we  compare  them  with  the  rude 
works  of  terra-cotta  or  the  implements  and  weapons  of  stone  or  bronze 
fonnd  in  the  third  city,  we  certainly  feel  inclined  to  think  that  they 
were  imported. 

The  small  silver  vase-cover  No.  778  is  ornamented  with  an  incised 
zigzag  line. 

Under    Nos.    779,   780,   and  ~ 

781, 1  represent  the  three  silver 
vases  of  the  treasure.  The 
largest  of  them.  No.  779,  which 
contained  all  the  small  gold 
articles,  is  8*4  in.  high  and  8  in. 
in  diameter,  and  has  a  hollow 
handle,  5*6  in.  long  by  3'6  in. 
broad.  Its  lower  part  is  globular, 
and  the  foot   convex ;  the  neck 


No.  779.  Large  one-handled  Silver  Jug,  contained  In  the 
Iflfgp  Trqjan  treaKure,  in  which  the  small  Omamontfi 
were  found.    (Depth,  28  ft.) 


No.  779.    A  small  Silver  Vase  Cover;  contained  in 
the  large  Trqjan  treasure.    (Depth,  28  ft.) 


varies  slightly  from  the  cylindrical  form.  It  has  been  beaten  entirely 
out  of  a  silver  plate  into  its  present  form ;  th^ro  is  no  soldering  except 
that  of  the  huge  handle,  the  soldering  oi  which  to  the  body  of  the 
vase  is  distinctly  visible.  This  handle  itself  must  certainly  have  been 
hammered  out  of  a  silver  plate  and  soldered  together ;  but  no  soldering 
is  perceptible,  even  with  a  powerful  lens.      The  silver  vases   Nos.  780 

2  H  2 
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and  781   are   also  globular,  with  a   neck  varying  from   the  cylindrical 
form.      The  former  is  7*4  in.  high  and  6*4  in.   in  diameter.      The  foot 


No.  780.  Silrer  Vaae,  with  a  quantity  of  copper  fixed  to 
its  bottom  by  the  fire;  found  In  the  large  Trojan 
treasure.    (Depth,  28  ft.) 


No.  781.  Silver  Vase,  to  which  part  of  anolber  Silrer 
Vase  is  attached  by  the  cementing  power  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  stiver;  contained  in  the  large  Trq}an  1 
(Depth,  28  ft.) 


of  this  vase  is  convex,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  copper  fused  on  to 
it,  which  must  have  dripped  from  the  copper  objects  contained  in  the 
treasure  during  the  conflagration.  No.  781  is  7  in.  high  and  6  in. 
in  diameter;  the  foot  is  flat.  Another  silver  vase,  of  which,  however, 
only  portions  have  been  preserved,  is  cemented  upon  it.'  All  these 
three  silver  vases  have  on  the  outside  a  thick  incrustation,  which  Pro- 
fessor Roberts  of  the  Boyal  Mint  has  found  "to  consist  of  chloride  of 
silver,  which  can,  in  most  instances,  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  resem- 
bles horny  chloride  of  silver,  which  may  be  deposited  from  solution  in 
translucent  layers."  To  this  chloride  of  silver  adhere  wood-ashes,  clay, 
and  very  small  stones,  probably  the  detritus  of  bricks. 

Another  fractured  silver  vase,  4J  in.  high  and  broad,  with  tubular  holes 
for  suspension  on  the  sides,  may  be  seen  cemented  to  the  copper  plate. 
No.  782.  This  plate  is  2-5ths.  in.  thick,  6*4  in.  broad,  and  17*6  in.  long  ; 
it  has  a  rim  1-lOth  in.  high;  at  one  end  of  it  there  are  two  immovable 
wheels  with  an  axle-tree.  The  plate  is  very  much  bent  in  two  places ; 
the  curvatures  can  only  have  been  produced  by  the  heat  to  which  the 
object  was  exposed  in  the  conflagration. 

This  remarkable  object  lay  on  the  top  of  the  whole  mass;  hence  I 
suppose  it  to  hiave  been  the  support  to  the  lid  of  the  wooden  chest  in 
which  the  treasure  was  packed,  and  that  the  two  immovable  wheels 
served  as  hasps.  Professor  Roberts,  who  examined  this  object  care- 
fully and  analysed  a  fragment  of  the  silver  vase,  writes  to  me  as  follows 
on  the  subject : — "  The  small  portion  of  metal  1  mm.  thick  from  the 
fractured  silver  vase,  No.  782,  consists  of  three  layers ;  a  central  one  of 


'  Tlie  cause  of  this  cementing  will  be  explained  presently. 
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silver,  about  0*2  mm.  thick,  the  external  layers  being  chloride  of  silver, 
in  which  grains  of  sand  and  earthy  matter  are  imbedded.    The  cementing 


No.  7»2.  Curious  Hate  nf  Cupper,  having  probably  served  a^  a  support  uf  tbu  wootleti  lid  of  tbe  che^t,  with  two 
immoTable  diaca,  which  may  probably  have  served  as  hasps.  A  Silver  Vase  is  cemented  on  It  by  the  action 
of  tbe  chloride  of  sliver  and  the  oxide  or  carbonate  of  copper.   Found  in  tbe  large  Trojan  treasure.   (Depth,  2s  ft.) 

action  of  this  chloride,  so  beautifully  shown  in  many  of  the  silver  articles, 
is  interesting,  and  is  specially  remarkable  in  this  object,  in  which  a  vase 
of  silver  is  cemented  to  an  article  of  copper.  In  other  examples  sand, 
charcoal,  and  shells  adhere  tenaciously  to  silver  articles  by  the  pseudo- 
morphons  layer  of  chloride  of  silver  in  which  they  are  imbedded." 

Nob.  783  and  784  represent  the  two  pretty  silver  vases  of  the  treasure, 
which  have  rather  an  Egyptian  form.  They  are,  however,  Trojan,  for 
the  former  has  on  each  side  of  the  body  and  of  the  cap-like  cover  one 

No.  784. 


X©.  IB3* 


Not.  783,  784.    Two  Silver  Vases,  with  caps,  and  tubular  rings  for  suspension  with  strings. 

No.  786.    A  Silver  Cup,  3i  in.  high  and  nearly  4  in.  wide. 

No.  786.    A  Silver  Dish  (^uiAi)),  with  a  boss  in  the  centre. 

Tbew  four  ol^Jects  were  contained  in  the  large  Trojan  treasure.    (Depth,  28  fL) 

vertical  tubular  hole,  while  the  second  has  on  each  side  of  the  body  and 
the  cap  two  vertical  tubular  holes,  for  suspension  with  a  string,  a  system 
which  is  not  found  in  Egypt.     Both  vases  have  been  hammered  out  from 
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plates  of  silver  in  the  manner  already  described.  There  is  no  soldering 
about  them,  except  the  projections  with  the  tubular  holes  on  the  sides. 
The  caps  only  are  covered  with  chloride  of  silver;  the  vases  themselves 
are  free  from  it.  The  *  smaller  vase  is  6*8  in.  high  and  3*2  in.  thick  in 
the  body ;  the  larger,  8  in.  high  and  3*6  in.  thick  in  the  body. 

The  silver  goblet.  No.  785,  is  3^  in.  high,  and  has  a  mouth  4  in.  in 
diameter.  It  is  thickly  covered  with  chloride  of  silver.  Much  better 
preserved  is  the  flat  silver  cup  or  dish  {(f>cd\r))  No.  786,  which  is  5^  in. 
in  diameter,  and  has  a  boss  (ofi<j>a\6<;)  in  the  middle ;  it  has  little  or  no 
chloride  of  silver. 

The  next  object  I  took  out  was  a  package  of  the  six  blade-like  ingots 
of  silver,  which  I  represent  here  under  Nos.  787-792,  which  were  stuck 


Nos.  787-792.    Six  blade-like  Ingols  of  Silver  (Homeric  Talents  ?),  contained  in  tbe  Luige  Trotjan  treasure. 

(Depth,  28  ft.) 

together  by  the  cementing  action  of  the  chloride  of  silver ;  I  have  sepa- 
rated them  not  without  difficulty.    Professor  Koberts,  who  kindly  analysed 
a  small  portion  of  one  of  them,  sends  me  the  following  note : — 
"  Weight  of  portion  submitted  to  analysis :  0*6408  gramme. 

Analysis:— Silver 95*61 

Copper           3'41 

Gold 17 

Iron 38 

Lead 22 

Nickel           iraoos. 

99-79 


The  amount  of  lead  present  points  to  the  silver  having  been  purified 
by  cupellation.  Alloys  of  silver  are  known  to  vary  in  composition 
throughout  the  mass,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  results  of  the  analysis 
fairly  indicate  the  amount  of  precious  metal  in  the  talent." 
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The  six  pieces  of  silver  before  ns  are  in  the  form  of  large  knife-blades, 
haying  one  end  roxmded,  and  the  other  cut  into  the  form  of  a  crescent ; 
they  have  all  been  wrought  with  the  hammer.  The  two  larger  blades  are 
8-6  in.  long  and  2  in.  broad,  and  weigh  respectively  190  and  183  grammes. 
The  next  two  pieces  are  7*4  in.  long  and  1*6  in.  broad ;  one  of  them 
weighs  174,  the  other  173  grammes.  The  two  remaining  pieces  are 
nearly  Tin.  long  and  1*2  in.  broad;  one  of  them  weighs  173,  the 
oUier  171  grammes.^ 

Are  we  to  see  in  these  six  ingots  of  pure  silver  Homeric  "  talents  "  ? 
These  latter  could  only  have  been  small,  as,  for  instance,  when  Achilles 
offers  for  the  first  prize  in  the  chariot-race  a  woman,  for  the  second  a 
horse,  for  the  third  a  cauldron,  and  for  the  fourth  two  gold  talents.^ 

Professor  Sayce  sends  me  the  following  interesting  note  on  the  subject 
of  these  six  curious  silver  wedges  :  — 

"In  the  Academy  of  Nov.  22,  1879,  Mr.  Barclay  V.  Head  shows  that 
'the  silver  mina  of  Carchemish,'  the  Hittite  capital,  mentioned  on  an 
Assyrian  tablet,  is  identical  on  the  one  side  with  the  Babylonian  silver 
mina  of  about  8656  grains  troy  (561  grammes),  and  on  the  other  with 
the  mina  in  use  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Lydian  silver  money  of  Croesus, 
says  Mr.  Head,  *  follows  this  so-called  Babylonic  silver  standard,  fifty 
staters  of  Croesus,  each  weighing  173  grains  (11*2  grammes),  making 
one  Babylonic  silver  mina  of  8656  grains. 

"  *  Nevertheless,  that  this  Babylonic  silver  mina  was  in  use  throughout 
Asia  Minor  long  before  the  age  of  Croesus  for  weighing  bullion  silver, 
may,  I  think,  be  inferred,  not  only  because  the  earliest  silver  coins  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  are  regulated  by  it,  but  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  also  in  use  among  the  Phrygio-Thracian  mining  tribes, 
who  must  have  brought  it  over  with  them  from  Asia,  together  with 
the  worship  of  the  Phrygian  Bacchus,  when  they  separated  from  their 
brethren  of  the  same  stock  who  remained  behind.  More  than  this, 
I  believe  that  there  is  proof  positive  that  this  weight  was  used  in  the 
Troad  at  the  period  of  the  burial  of  the  treasure  discovered  by  Dr* 
Schliemann.  There  are  in  that  treasure  six  wedges  or  bars  of  silver, 
about  7  or  8  in.  long  by  about  2  in.  in  breadth.  These  weigh  re- 
spectively 171,  173,  173,  174,  183,  and  190  metric  grammes.  Ihe 
heaviest  and  best  preserved  appears  to  have  gained  slightly  by  oxy- 
dization  and  incrustation  at  one  end  to  the  amount  of  about  40  or 
50  grains  troy.  Supposing  its  original  weight  to  have  been  about 
187  grammes,  or  2885*4  grains  troy,  what  else  can  this  be  but  precisely 
the  third  part  of  the  Babylonian  silver  mina  of  8656  grains  ?  That  these 
bars  or  wedges  are  thirds  and  not  halves  or  fourths  is,  to  my  mind,  a 


♦  The  two  largest  weigh,  respectively,  a  little  iced  rpiwoS'  wrwfyra  iuwKcu(U€o<rlfitrpoy, 

orer  and  a  little  under  6  ozs.,  and  the  other  four  r^  ir/M^ry  •    itritp  ad  t^  8cvT«p^  Txirov  (t0riK€v 

are  a  little  over  5J  ozs.  troy.     The  gramme  is  H^^f  aJ/i^njv,  fipi^s  rifiioyoy  Kv4ovaay  • 

15*43235  grains;  that    is,  a  little   less   than  avriLp  t^  rptTdT(p  &Kvpo¥  Kar^OriKf  \4firira 

15^  grains.  Ka\6vf   r4aaapa  fiirpa   Kex<u'^<^A>    XtvKhy   tr* 

»  //.  xxiii.  262-270 :  aUrm' 

'Iva-co<rur  pJkw  irpitra  wo^utctaw  i.y\£  &€0\a  r^  hh  r^riprip  ^ic€  Zvo  xpv(ro7o  TctAavra, 

#ifcc  ytvmfiM  iyt<r&(u  Ofii/xoya  (pya  ihviay  ircfiirr^y  S*  OfKpldfToy  <fnd\riy  aw^pmroy  tOriKtv. 
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strong  point  in  favour  of  their  being  fractions  of  the  Babylonian  mina, 
the  shekels  of  this  standard  being  yery  generally  divided  by  three,  while 
those  of  the  Phoenician  standard  are  halved  and  quartered. 

"  *  Dr.  Schliemann  calls  his  wedges  Homeric  talents,  but,  be  this  as 
it  may,  they  are  certainly  thirds  of  the  Babylonic  silver  mina  of  from 
8645  to  8656  grains.  If  my  proposed  identification  of  the  mina  of 
Carchemish  with  the  mina  in  use  in  the  Troad  about  the  fourteenth 
century  b.o.  be  accepted,  may  it  not  prove  suggestive  when  considered 
in  connection  with  the  Egyptian  text  (the  poem  of  Pentaur),  in  which 
the  people  of  Ilion,  Pedasos,  Dardanos,  Mysia,  and  Lycia  are  mentioned 
as  allies  of  the  Eheta  (Hittites)  in  their  wars  with  Ramses  11.  about 
the  same  period  ?  .  .  .  When,  therefore,  we  find  a  particular  silver  mina 
specified  in  Assyrian  documents  as  the  mina  of  Carchemish,  I  think  we 
shall  not  be  wrong  in  concluding  that  this  is  the  weight  which  the 
Hittites  used  in  their  commercial  transactions  with  the  peoples  of  Cilicia, 
Pamphylia,  Lydia,  Phrygia,  the  Troad,  &c.,  and  that  this  name  was  given 
to  it  in  Assyria  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  heavier  silver  mina  of 
about  11,225  grains  used  in  Phoenicia.  .  .  .  The  earliest  coined  money 
on  this  standard  is  the  Lydian  electrum  of  the  time  of  Gyges.  Croesus 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  strike  silver  coins  on  the  same  standard ; 
and,  as  town  after  town  begins  to  coin  money,  we  perceive  that  from 
the  Gulf  of  Issus  in  the  east  to  Phaselis  in  the  west,  as  well  as  in  Lydia, 
and  here  iand  there  in  Ionia,  in  Cyprus,  and  perhaps  even  in  Crete,  the 
earliest  coins  are  staters  of  173  grains  or  fractions  of  such  staters.' " 

Under  No.  793  I  represent  the  silver  vase  found  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  discovery  of  the  large  treasure,  and  very  close  to  it ;  its  lower  part  is  of 
globular  shape,  and  its  neck  slopes  outward,  like  part  of  an  inverted  cone. 
It  has  been  damaged  by  the  pickaxe  of  the  labourer  who  found  it.  Like 
the  other  large  silver  vases,  it  is  covered  with  chloride  of  silver ;  it  is 
7*2  in.  high  and  5*6  in.  broad.  It  deserves  particular  attention  that  all 
these  silver  vases  are  only  covered  with  chloride  on  the  outside,  and  that 
they  are  exempt  from  it  on  the  inside.     The  vase  No.  793  contained  the 

No.  793. 


Nos.  793,  794.    No.  791  ia  a  Goblet  of  Elcctrani,  which  was  contained  in  the  Silver  Vase  No.  793,  Ibond 
nc&r  to  the  large  Treasure,  at  a  depth  of  28  ft. 
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elegant  cnp  of  electrum,  No.  794,  which  is  4*4  in.  high  and  3*6  in.  wide 
at  the  month.  This  cnp  bears  the  marks  of  the  intense  heat  to  which  it 
was  exposed  in  the  conflagration,  bnt  otherwise  it  is  exceedingly  well 
preserved.  Only  its  upper  part  is  externally  covered  with  a  thick  in- 
emstation ;  for  the  rest  it  is  of  a  dazzling  white,  both  outside  and  inside. 
fUectrum,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  occurs  three  times  in  the  Odyssey, 
is  a  word  unknown  to  the  Iliad  ;  but  we  find  in  the  latter  *  the  word 
TfXeKT&>p  for  "sun."  It,  therefore,  appears  that  the  poets  intended  to 
indicate  by  rj/Ke/crpov  a  substance  capable  of  being  compared  in  brilliancy 
with  the  sun. 

Together  with  this  latter  vase  was  found  a  helmet,  but  so  much 
destroyed  by  the  chloride  of  copper,  that  it  fell  into  minute  fragments 
when  it  was  being  taken  out,  and  it  cannot  be  recomposed.  Only  its 
npper  portions,  Nos.  795  and  796,  have  been  preserved.  I  shall  revert  to 
these  in  the  subsequent  pages,  when  I  come  to  discuss  similar  portions 


No.  7«». 


No.  796. 


No.  7f7. 


No.  7M. 


No*.  79S-7M.  nsgmeotoor  Bronxe 
HaiawU  fimDd  with  tbe  SUver 
Vme  No.  793.  (About  1  : 3 
actiulate.    Depth,  28  ft.) 


No.  799.    A  Copper  Shield  with  a  hoes  (wnrU  iit^oA^tvaa),  foond  in  the 
large  Treasure.    (Depth,  28  ft.) 


of  another  helmet,  represented  under  No.  979.     Nos.  797  and  798  appear 
to  be  also  fragments  of  the  upper  portions  of  helmets. 

No.  799  represents  the  large  copper  shield  of  the  treasure  (the  currrU 
ofjuf>d\6€<T<Ta  of  Homer)  in  the  form  of  an  oval  salver,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  large  boss  encircled  by  a  small  furrow  (avXa^).     This  shield  is 


//.  vi.  513 ;  x\x,  398. 
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a  little  more  than  20  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  quite  flat,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  rim  (avrv^)  IJ  in.  high.  The  boss  (6fjL<l>a\6<:)  is  2*4  in.  high  and 
4*4  in.  in  diameter ;  the  furrow  encircling  it  is  7*2  in.  in  diameter,  and  is 
3-5ths  in.  deep.  It  has  evidently  been  composed  of  four  and  perhaps  five 
pieces.  First  the  high  projecting  boss  (0/1^X69)  was  beaten  out  of  a  plate, 
with  the  furrow  and  a  high  border  round  it ;  round  this  was  soldered  a  plate 
in  the  form  of  a  flat  ring,  and  round  it  the  high  protruding  rim  (airrvf), 
on  which  a  narrow  strip  of  thin  copper  plate  was  again  soldered  all  round. 

This  shield  of  copper,  with  its  central  boss  and  the  furrow  and  rim  so 
suitable  for  holding  together  a  covering  of  ox-hides,  reminds  us  irresistibly 
of  the  seven-fold  shield  of  Ajax :  "  Ajax  came  near,  bearing  before  him 
his  tower-like  copper  shield,  covered  with  seven  layers  of  ox-hide,  the  work 
of  Tychius,  the  best  of  artificers  that  wrought  in  leather;  he  had  his  home 
in  Hyle.  He  made  him  the  easily- wielded  shield  with  seven-fold  hides  of 
fat  bulls,  and  laid  over  them  an  eighth  plate  of  copper." '  It  is  equally 
striking  to  compare  this  shield  of  the  treasure  with  the  description 
of  Sarpedon's  shield,  with  its  round  plate  of  hammered  copper,  and  its 
covering  of  ox-hides,  fastened  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  rim  by  long 
golden  rods.® 

No.  800  marks  the  copper  cauldron  of  the  treasure,  with  two  horizontal 
handles,  which  certainly  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  Homeric  Xefiry;.     It  is 


No.  800.    Great  Copper  Cauldron  (A^i^),  contained  in  the  large  Trojan  treasore ; 
/bund  at  a  depth  of  28  ft 

16*8  in.  in  diameter  and  5*6  in.  high ;  the  bottom  is  flat,  and  is  8  in.  in 
diameter.  This  cauldron  shows  the  marks  of  the  fearful  conflagration, 
and  near  the  handle,  on  the  left  side,  are  seen  two  fragments  of  bronse 
weapons  (a  lance  and  a  battle-axe)  firmly  fused  into  it.  It  deserves  par- 
ticular attention  that  whilst  in  Mycenae  there  is  hardly  any  soldering,  and 


'  //.  vii.  219-223  : 

xd^JC€OV,  iirra$6fioyf  5  ol  Tvx^os  Kdfi§  tc^wk, 
erKVTor6fia¥  6x*  fyurrost  "TAj?  I^ui  olnia  yalav, 
Zs  01  iiroiriaty  adKos  al6\oy  iirrc^6€ioy 
Ta6(wy  Carp€<p4wy,  M  8*  Sy^ooy  1i\airt  x"^**^"- 


Compare  also  w.  245-247. 

•  n.  xii.  294-297  : 
mnUa  8*  iunrlBa  fi^y  irp6<r^  Kffx^^o  mU^o^  ita^w 
KCLk^iy  x^'^^^V*'  i^^aroy,  fiy  Apa  xoAicc^ 

Xpwrdps  ^dfiioiffi  8iiyKc«ccViy  w€p\  x^Aor. 
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the  different  pieces  of  which  the  copper  cauldrons  consist  are  all  joined 
together  with  pins,  here  at  Troy  we  see  only  soldering,  and  nothing 
&stened  together  with  pins.  As  the  two  handles  of  the  cauldron  before 
us  were  too  thick  to  be  easily  soldered  on,  the  two  ends  of  each  of  them 
were  sawn  into  or  split,  and  then  the  rim  of  the  vessel  was  placed  in  the 
opening  and  soldered  on. 

We  find  X€)8i7T€9  mentioned  ten  times  in  the  IZiod,  usually  as  prizes  in 
games ;  •  also  as  presents.^®  The  Xefirj^  had  the  value  of  an  ox ; "  only  once 
we  find  it  used  as  a  cauldron.^  In  the  Odyssey  it  is  for  the  most  part  used 
as  a  washing  bowl,  in  which  the  hands  were  washed  before  the  meal  and 
at  the  sacrifice.  It  was  often  of  silver  and  ornamented ;  ^  it  was  also  of 
copper  and  used  for  a  foot-bath.^  Mr.  Philip  Smith  observes  to  me,  that 
"among  the  tribute  received  by  Thutmes  HE.,  apparently  from  Western 
Asia  (the  name  of  the  country  is  imperfect  in  the  record),  was  *  a  brass 
cauldron,  the  work  of  Kefthu.'  *  This  special  mention  of  it,  as  an  article 
of  foreign  workmanship,  may  be  compared  with  the  value  evidently  set  on 
the  Trojan  cauldron,  by  its  preservation  in  the  treasure." 

Upon  and  beside  the  gold  and  silver  articles,  I  found  in  the  treasure 
thirteen  bronze  lance-heads,  more  or  less  fractured,  five  of  which  are 
shown  under  Nos.  801-805  and  one  under  815.  They  are  from  7  to  above 
12^  in.  in  length,  and  from  1*6  to  2*4  in.  broad  at  the  thickest  point. 
At  the  lower  end  of  each  is  a  perforation,  in  which,  in  most  cases,  the  nail 
or  peg  which  fastened  the  lance-head  to  the  wooden  handle  is  still  sticking. 
The  pin-hole  is  clearly  visible  in  the  lance-head  No.  805,  which  the  con- 
flagration has  fused  on  to  a  battle-axe. 

The  Trojan  lance-heads  were  therefore  quite  different  from  those  of 
the  Myceneans,^  as  well  as  from  all  those  found  in  the  Swiss  Lake- 
dwellings,*  in  the  tombs  of  Fronstetten,^  in  those  of  Hedingen,®  Ebingen,' 
Bothenlachen,^®  Laitz,^  and  many  other  sepulchres  in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Italy,*  at  Hallstatt,^  in  Denmark,*  and  in  Hungary,*  all  of  which  have 

»  //.  xxiii.  259 :  0<L  xix.  469  : 

tniw  V  Ilic4p€p*  MkOj  kifirrrds  re  rphroZds  t€.  ip  8i  \4fifiTi  ir4(rtif  Kv4ifxrit  Kaydxn(r€  di  x'^^^^' 

xxiiL  485 :  *  Bnigsch,  Hist  of  Bgypt,  vol.  i.  p.  385,  Eng. 

i€wp4  rvr,  1l  rplmlSos  ir^pth^iitBov  ^\  \4firiTos,  trans.,  2nd  ed. 

*•  IL  Lx.  263,  265 :  »  See    my    Mycenae^     pp.    278,    279,     fig. 

...     ^4<rx*ro  B&p'  *Aya/i4fjLV»y,  No.  441. 

•  Victor  Gross,  Moeringen  et  Auvemiery  PL  iv., 

aXBttpos  84  kifinras  UUwriy  9^€Ka  8*  Txirovs.  Nos.  1,  8-13.     Ferdinand   Keller,  PfoMcndeny 

«»  //.  xxiiL  885 :  yH.  Bericht,  PI.  iii.  Nos.  14,  18. 

cJb^  Si  XifiufT*  Arvpoy,  fiohs  t^ior,  kvB^iU^vrou  ^  L.  Lindenschmit,  Die  VaterlSicUschen  Alter- 

«   //.  xxL  362 :  thUmer,  PI.  iii.  Nos.  27  and  28. 

^  Si  K40^s  (€7  Mov,  iir€ty6fuyos  irvpl  iroWf.  *  Ibid,  PI.  iv.  Nos.  2,  9,  10,  13,  14. 

«  Oct  L  136-138:  •  Ibid,  PI.  vii.  Nos.  3,  4,  9,  11,  12. 

Xfy9^i0a  V  ifi^htoXos  iepox&*p  Mx^^  ^4povaa  '^  Ibid,  PI.  xii.  No.  10. 

«aX^  XP*^<^2'  ^^P  ^^fyvpioio  \407iTos,  ^  Ibid,  PI.  xii.  Nos.  5-7.        '  Ibid,  PI.  xxxix. 

rt^affBai"  *  Ed.   Freih.  von  Sacken,  Das  Grabfeld  von 

and  Od,  iii.  440,  441 :  Hcdlstatty  PI.  vii.  Nos.  1,  3-^. 

X^P^ifitt  9f  9^  ^Aprrros  iy  kyO^iUtm  \4firiTi  *  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Nordiske  Oldsager,  PI.  38 

i\v$€r  iK  BaXdfioto  ^4p»v,  and  82. 

*  Od,  xix.  386,  387 :  •  Joseph     Hampel,    AntiquiUis    prehistoriques 

*Af  if  f^  '  ypVf>s  84  k4fiTi£^  cA€  irafjL4>ay6wyraj  de  la  ffongne,  PI.  ix.  Nos.  1-6,  and  PI.  xv.  No.  1 : 

To9  w69as  i^aM4ri(€¥y  08c#p  8*  ^i^cxc^ro  irov\{r,  and  Catalogue  de  P Exposition  prShistorique,  p.  25, 

No.  10 ;  p.  27,  Nos.  13,  14. 
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No.  801.  No.  802. 


No.  805. 


Noe.  801-804.    Trujau  Lanoe-hcadH  uf  BroDse. 

No.  806.    Bronze  Lance  ami   Battle-axe  fused  together  by  the  conflagration.    The  pin-bole  of  the  lanoc  is 

visible.    (Nearly  1  :  3  actual  siic.    Depth,  28  ft.) 


No.  808. 


No.  809. 


No.  806. 


No.  807. 


^m^ 


Noe.  806-809.    Tnjiin  Battle-a.\C8  uf  Brunxe. 
Nos.  807  and  809  have  pieces  of  other  weapons  fused  on  to  them  by  the  fire. 
(Nearly  1  :  3  actual  slse.    Depth,  28  ft.) 

a  tube  in  which  the  wooden  lance-shaft  was  fixed.     The  Homeric  lance- 
heads  seem  to  have  had  a  similar  tube  in  which  the  shaft  was  fixed,  for 
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the  poet  says :  "  And  the  brain  ran  out  from  the  wound  along  the  tube 
of  the  lance."  ®  But  the  British  Museum  and  the  Louvre  contain  in  their 
collections  several  specimens  of  bronze  lance- 
heads  found  in  tombs  in  Cyprus,  which  are 
identical  with  the  Trojan  lance-heads.' 

I  further  took  out  from  the  treasure  four- 
teen battle-axes  of  bronze,  of  which  I  represent 
four  entire  ones  under  Nos.  806-809  and  a 
fractured  one  under  No.  810.  They  are  from 
6*4  to  12"4  in.  long,  from  half  an  inch  to 
4-5ths  in.  thick,  and  from  1'2  to  3  in.  broad. 
The  largest  of  them  weighs  1365  grammes, 
or  about  3  pounds  avoirdupois.  M.  Ernest 
Chantre,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Museum 
at  Lyons,  sent  me  the  result  of  the  analysis 
of  these  battle-axes  made  by  the  famous  chemist,  M.  Damour  of  Lyons. 
I  had  drilled  two  of  them  and  sent  him  the  drillings : — 


No.  810.    Trojan  Battle-axe. 
(Nearly  1 :  3  actual  size.  Depth,  28  ft.) 


No.  1.— DrillingB  from  one  of  iho  battle-axes  of  the  treasure : — 


For  analysis  

Dt:duciing  the  sand  contained  in  it 


Analysed  metal  . . 


Grammes. 
0-3020 
0-0160 

0-2860 


Grammes.    In  1  -  0000  part. 

This  consists  of  copper 0-2740  =  0-9580 

Do.         do.      tin  0-0110  =  00384 


For  analy^ 

Deducting  the  sand  contained  in  it 


Analysed  metal  . . 


0-2850  =  0-9964 


Na  2. — ^Drillings  of  another  battle-axe  from  the  treasure : — 


Grammes. 
0-2970 
00020 

0-2950 


This  consists  of  copper 
Do.        do.      tin 


Grammes.    In  1  -0000  port. 
0-2675  =  0-9067 
0-0255  =  00864 


0-2930  =  0-9931 


I  have  still  to  mention  a  curious  sling-bnllet  of  copper  ore  which  was 
analysed  by  M.  Damour  of  Lyons  with  the  following  result : — 


•  n.  xvii.  297  : 
^/foXor  8i  trap'  abXhv  M9pafifv  i^  &T€i\ris. 

'  Professor  Virchow  kindly  calls  my  attention 
to  Erans,  Petit  Album  de  VAge  du  Bronze  de  la 
Oramk  Bretagne,  London,  1876,  PI.  xi.,  where  a 
teriea  of  similar  blades,  called  there  "  cooteaux  de 
poignards,**  are  represented.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
similar  weapons  can  never  have  been  used  for 
laything  else  than  lances ;  for  a  dagger  we  ne- 
cessariljr  must  suppose  a  handle  such  as  we  see 


on  the  real  daggers  Nos.  811-814,  901,  and  927. 
As  the  blades  before  us  (Nos.  801-805)  do  not 
fulfil  this  indispensable  condition,  they  cannot 
be  daggers.  Professor  Virchow  adds  that  similar 
blades  occasionally  occur  also  in  Germany,  but 
that  the  lower  end  of  them  is  usually  broad  and 
has  two  perforations  for  fixing  in  the  lance-shaft. 
He  showed  me,  however,  in  his  own  collection  a 
lance-head  found  on  the  island  of  Riigen,  which 
is  perfectly  similar  to  the  Trojan  lance-heads. 
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"  Drillings  of  one  of  the  Trojan  sling-bullets,  externally  covered  with 
verdigris,  and  internally  of  the  colour  of  iron. 

Quantity  of  analysed  metal 0*2410 

In  1  0000  part. 

Coniisting  of  sulphur 00470  =  01950 

Do.        copper       01920  =  0-7966 

Do.        iron  00002  =  0*0008 

Do.        quartzose 0*0005  =  0*0020 

0*2397  =  0*9944" 


Professor  W.  Chandler  Roberts,  of  the  Eoyal  Mint,  who  also  bored  two 
of  these  battle-axes  and  analysed  the  drillings,  writes  to  me  that  one  axe 
gave —  and  the  other — 

95  •  4 1  copper.  93  *  80  copper. 

4*39  tin.  5-70  tin. 


99*80  99*50 


He  adds  that  he  found  them  free  from  zinc. 

The  lance-heads  have  not  been  analysed,  but  we  may  with  all  pro- 
bability suppose  that  they  are  of  bronze,  since  the  battle-axes,  which  are 
fifty  times  heavier,  are  of  that  metal. 

Professor  Virchow  kindly  calls  my  attention  to  the  compte  rendu  of 
the  Berlin  Anthropological  Society  of  29th  July,  1876,  p.  8,  where  a 
perfectly  similar  battle-axe  is  represented,  which  was  found,  together 
with  five  similar  ones,  at  a  depth  of  3  ft.,  at  Bythin,  in  the  duchy  of 
Posen.  All  these  six  axes  consist  of  pure  copper.  Virchow  says  of 
them:  "Their  form  approaches  most  to  that  of  the  ancient  stone  axes. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  not  so  massive  as  the  stone  axes  generally  are, 
but  this  was  not  necessary  when  metal  was  used.  Such  a  form  might 
pass  as  an  excellent  proof  of  how  the  stone  form  has  gradually  been 
transferred  into  a  metal  form,  and  how  people  manufactured  of  metal  an 
implement  analogous  to  the  stone  axe." 

Battle-axes  of  a  like  form,  of  pure  copper,  were  also  found  in 
Hungary,®  My  honoured  friend.  Professor  James  D.  Butler,  LL.D., 
kindly  sends  me  his  learned  dissertation  •  on  the  pre-historic  antiquities 
of  Wisconsin,  illustrated  by  excellent  photographic  plates,  on  which  seven 
similar  battle-axes  of  pure  copper  found  in  Wisconsin  are  represented. 

Similar  battle-axes  occur,  though  very  rarely,  in  company  with  silex 
saw-knives  and  axes  of  diorite,  in  India.  The  British  Museum  contains 
in  its  collection  of  East  Indian  antiquities  9  perfectly  similar  bronxe 
battle-axes,  found  at  Gungeria  in  the  Mhow  Talook  district  of  Burrha,  in 
Central  India ;  their  length  is  from  20  to  28  in.  The  British  Museum 
contains  also  2  bronze  battle-axes,  in  all  respects  like  the  Trojan,  found  at 
Tel-Sifr  in  Babylonia.     The  Ethnographical  and  Pre-historic  Collection  of 

*  Joseph  Hampel,  Antiquites  prehiator,  de  la      nual  Address  before  the  State  Historicml  Society 
liongrif,  PI.  viii.  iio»,  13,  15.  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  Assembly  Chamber,   Feb- 

•  James  D.  Butler,  Pre-historic  Wisconsin,  An-       ruary  18,  1876. 
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General  Lane  Fox  in  the  South  Kensington  Musenm  contains  7  bronze 
battle-axes  of  an  identical  shape,  found  in  tombs  in  Cyprus.  Further, 
2  exactly  similar  battle-axes,  found  in  ancient  Egyptian  tombs,  are  pre- 
served in  the  Egyptian  Collection  in  the  Louvre.  At  Mycenae  I  found 
only  one  such  battle-axe  ^°  and  the  fragment  of  another.  These  Trojan 
bronze  battle-axes  are  nothing  but  exact  copies  of  the  primitive  stone 
battle-axes ;  only  they  have  been  made  longer  for  greater  convenience  and 
usefulness,  as  they  could  then  be  more  easily  fastened  to  the  wooden 
shafts  and  could  be  used  on  both  sides. 

Having  described  the  battle-axes  of  the  Trojan  Treasure,  which  have 
been  proved  to  consist  of  bronze,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  discuss 
here  the  important  question,  whence  the  pre-historic  peoples,  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  now  occupy  us — the  inhabitants  of  the  third,  the  burnt 
city  of  Hissarlik— obtained  their  tin.  M.  Bumouf,^  judging  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  Greek  word  for  tin  {/ccuralrepo^)  to  the  Sanscrit 
"kastira,"  thinks  it  probable  that  they  received  it  from  Lidia.  But 
Professor  Sayce  observes  to  me :  "  Kastira  is  as  little  a  Sanscrit  word  as 
auraiTepo^  is  a  Crreek  one,  and  both  seem  borrowed  from  the  same  source. 
In  Arabic  kaadir  is  '  tin,'  in  Assyrian  kizasaddir,  and  in  the  primitive 
Accadian  of  Babylonia  kasduru  or  kazduru.  The  Arabic  and  Assyrian 
may  be  borrowed  from  the  Accadian,  but  more  probably  both  words, 
together  with  the  Accadian,  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Greek,  have  been 
imported  from  a  common  source,  which  was  perhaps  one  of  the  early 
languages  of  the  Caucasus,  where  ancient  tin  mines  have  been  found." 
Sir  J.  Lubbock,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  more  probable  that  the 
ancients  obtained  tin  through  "the  Phoenicians  from  Cornwall:"  he 
says,  "As  Cornwall,  Saxony,  and  Spain*  are  the  only  known  European 
Bonrces  from  which  tin  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity,  the  mere  pre- 
sence of  bronze  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  evidence,  not  only  of  metallurgical 
skill,  but  also  of  commercial  intercourse."  ^ 

AgaJT),  in  another  passage :  "  Unless  the  ancients  had  some  source  of 
tin  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  it  seems  to  be  well  established,  and  is 
indeed  admitted  even  by  Sir  Comewall  Lewis,  that  the  Phoenician  tin  was 
mainly  derived  from  Cornwall,  and  consequently  that,  even  at  this  early 
period,  a  considerable  commerce  had  been  organized,  and  very  distant 
countries  brought  into  connection  with  one  another.  Sir  C.  Lewis, 
however,  considers  that  the  tin  was  *  carried  across  Gaul  to  Massilia,  and 
imported  thence  into  Greece  and  Italy.*  *  Doubtless  much  of  it  did  in  late 
times  come  by  this  route,  but  the  Phoenicians  were  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  power  1200  years  B.C.,  while  Massilia  was  not  built  until  600  B.C. 
Moreover  Strabo  expressly  says  that  in  early  times  the  Phoenicians 
carried  on  the  tin  trade  from  Cadiz,  which  we  must  remember  was  nearer 
to  Cornwall   than  to  Tyre  or  Sidon.    We  are,  therefore,  surely  quite 

"  See  my  Mycenae^  p.  306,  No.  463.  »  Pre-historic  TimeSy  p.  47. 

*  Metnoires  sur  VAniiquiU;  Paria,  1879.  *  Mr.  Philip  Smith  observes  to  me  "  thai  the 

'  Tin  is  sftid  to  have  been  anciently  obtained  account  of  the  overland  traffic  between  Britain 

in  Pannonia,  near  the  modern  Temesvar,  but  I  and  the  Greek  cities  of  Southern  Gaul,  given  by 

do  not  know  whether  the  mines  were  extensive.  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  refers  clearly  to  the  time 

$ee   Howorth,  Siockhobn  Pre-lUstoric   Congress,  of  those  writers,  and  we  have  no  evidence  of 

p.  533.  its  high  antiquity.*' 
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justified  in  concluding  that  between  b.c.  1500  and  s.d  1200  the  Phoeni- 
cians were  already  acquainted  with  the  mineral  fields  of  Spain  and  Britain. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is,  I  think,  more  than  probable  that  they 
pushed  their  explorations  still  farther,  in  search  of  other  shores  as  rich  in 
mineral  wealth  as  ours.  Indeed,  we  must  remember  that  amber,  so  much 
valued  in  ancient  times,  could  not  have  been  obtained  from  any  nearer 
source  than  the  coast  of  the  German  Ocean." 

I  may  add  that  the  general  use  of  tin  in  remote  antiquity  could  not 
be  better  proved  than  by  its  frequent  mention  in  the  Homeric  poems,  as 
well  as  in  the  Old  Testament.  That  its  mixture  with  copper  was  also 
known  at  a  very  remote  age,  could  not  be  better  shown  than  by  the 
weapons  of  bronze  found  even  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city  of  Hissarlik. 
But  in  the  classics  the  fact  of  its  being  a  mixture  of  tin  and  copper  is 
seldom  mentioned.  Polyaenus  informs  us  that  Perdiccas  being  short  of 
silver  coins  had  a  coin  made  of  tin  mixed  with  copper.^  Aristotle 
mentions  that  the  copper  of  the  Mossynoeci  was  said  to  be  very  brilliant 
and  very  white,  not  because  tin  was  mixed  with  it,  but  because  a  sort 
of  earth  was  added  to  it  and  calcined  with  it.  It  was  said  that  the 
inventor  of  this  alloy  did  not  teach  it  to  any  one :  for  that  reason  the 
first  works  of  copper  made  in  that  country  were  superior;  those  which 
succeeded  were  not  so  good. 

Copper  (probably  bronze)  was  highly  prized  in  remote  antiquity,  and 
constituted,  next  to  gold,  or  perhaps  even  more  than  gold,  the  principal 
form  of  wealth.  Thus  we  see  in  the  Biad  Ulysses  offering  to  Achilles  on 
the  part  of  Agamemnon,  in  order  to  appease  his  anger,  to  fill  his  ship 
after  the  capture  of  Troy  with  all  the  gold  and  bronze  it  could  carry.* 
But  Achilles  refuses,  saying  that  he  will  take  with  him  gold  and  red 
bronze,  as  well  as  women  and  grey  iron,  which  fell  to  his  lot.^  According 
to  Lucretius,®  bronze  was  in  remote  antiquity  valued  even  more  highly 
than  gold  or  silver. 

Kossignol  *  is  of  opinion  that  "  to  consecrate  the  remembrance  of  the 
services  which  the  primitive  copper  had  rendered,  and  the  high  value 
which  men  had  attached  to  it,  religion  affected  at  a  later  time  to  use  it,  as 
Macrobius  says.*®  A  law  of  Numa  ordered  the  priests  to  cut  their  hair 
with  scissors  of  copper,  and  not  of  iron."  *  Eossignol  ^  also  explains  the 
etymology  of  the  word  "  bronze "  from  hrtmus  aes? 


*  iv.  10.  2  :    litp^iKKos,  XoAitiScDo'i  iroX^iimv  Nee  poterant  pariter  dnnun  sufierre  Uborem ; 
ikftyvpov  yo/jdfffiarros    i,iropo^fx€yo5  x"*^^^^?*'"'^^  Nam  fnit  in  pretio  magis  aes,  aunimqiie  jaoebai 
Koafflrtpor  fx^^^y   '^^  oirvs  ^v  fuoBo^opii  Propter  inatilitatem,  hebeti  mucrone  retasmii.'* 
ro7s  frrpafriArais,  '  -^^  MAaux  dans  CAntiquiU,  p.  219. 

*  li,  ix.  279,  280 :  "  Saturn,  r.  19.  11 :  "Omnino  antem  ad  rem 
riia  iKts  xpvo-ov  «cal  x^^ot^  rn^ffwrBai  dirinam  pleraque  aenea  adhiberi  aolita,  mnlU 
€lfft\0^Vt  5t€  Kty  iar€<lifi€0a  AijtJ*  'Axowf.  indicio  sunt."     Professor  Sayce  suggesU  to  me 

*  //.  ix.  365-367  :  that  aenea  must  mean  here  "  bronxe,**  not 
iWor  y  Mivit  xpv<r^f^  tcai  xoAirii^  ifwepSr  **  copper." 

^il  ywoiKos  i^iiltvovs  iroXd6r  t€  <ri9ripop  *  Lydus,  de  Mens,  i.  31 :  Ka2  rovro  9^  vf^s 

i^ofiaif  tff<^  iKax^v  yt,  rod  NovfM  ^tar^cirai,  fiorc  robs  Itptis  xo^^MTt 

'  Vr.  1268-1273  :  ^oA/o'ir,  &XA*  oif  ei^fipats  inroK€ip€C&tu.     Here 

'*  Nee  minus  argento  facere  haec  anroque  para-  no  doubt,  also,  bronze  is  meant. 

bant,  »  Op.  cit.  p.  271. 

Quam  ralidi  primum  violentis  viribus  aeris :  »  "  Brunus,  fnscus  color,  subniger,  nigncan. 

Nequicquam,  quoniam  cedebat  victa  potestas,  Gall.  Brun,  Ital.   Bruno,  Germ.  Broun  .  .  .  Sk 
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Francois  Lenormant^  is  of  opinion  that  "the  Aryan  tribes  which 
peopled  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  seem  to  have  had  almost  no  knowledge  of 
metals  at  the  time  of  their  arrival.  We  have  the  proof  of  this  in  their 
language,  in  which  the  names  of  the  metals  are  not  those  found  among 
the  other  peoples  of  the  same  race  and  which  all  have  in  common ; 
in  fiict,  their  names  for  metals  have  for  the  most  part  been  borrowed 
from  foreign  sources.  So  ;^i;<ro9,  *  gold/  is  the  Semitic  hharovis,  and 
was  manifestly  imported  by  the  Phoenicians.  The  name  even  of  the 
mine  and  of  metal  in  general  (jzeraXKov)  is  the  Semitic  matal.  No 
satisfieustory  Aryan  etymology  can  be  found  for  x^aXKo:,  'bronze/  while 
this  word  has  a  quite  natural  relation— and  this  is  a  fact  accepted  by 
philologists  as  strict  as  M.  Eenan — with  the  Semitic  root  AAo/oj,  indi- 
cating *  metal  worked  by  the  hammer.'  The  origin  of  the  name  ;^aXA;o9 
would  thus  appear  to  indicate  the  source  whence  the  Graeco-Pelasgic 
peoples  received  a  knowledge  of  the  real  alloy  of  bronze,  after  a  first 
age  of  pure  copper  and  a  certain  number  of  attempts  to  find  the 
proportion  of  tin  which  was  to  be  mixed  with  it, — attempts  which  must 
have  resulted  from  the  desire  to  imitate  more  perfect  models  of  metal- 
lurgy, which  had  probably  been  brought  from  another  quarter.  I  may 
add  that  the  very  feust,  that  there  was  tin  to  alloy  with  copper  in  more 
or  less  suitable  proportions,  proves  that  the  people  whose  vestiges  we 
are  studying  had  a  foreign  commerce.  Tin  is  one  of  the  metals  which 
are  the  least  generally  difiused  in  nature.  At  Hissarlik,  the  two  nearest 
points  from  which  its  ore  could  be  imported  were  the  Caucasus  and 
Crete,  where  deposits  are  found  in  the  mountains  of  Sphakia.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  was  brought  from  Crete,  this  being  the  nearest 
point.  For  the  rest,  it  is  certain  that  from  the  remotest  antiquity  there 
was  a  certain  maritime  intercourse,  by  means  of  a  coasting  trade  still  in 
its  infancy,  from  isle  to  isle,  and  from  cape  to  cape,  between  the  popula- 
tions whose  civilization  was  on  the  same  level,  and  which  extended  at 
that  time  from  Cyprus  to  the  Troad." 

But,  besides  the  alloy  with  tin,  the  ancients  had  still  another  way  of 
bardening  their  copper,  namely,  by  tempering  it  in  water.  We  find  this 
method  mentioned  by  Homer :  "  As  the  coppersmith  dips  into  cold  water 
the  great  axe  or  the  hatchet,  which  violently  hisses,  tempering  it  (for  this 
gives  new  strength  to  iron  itself)."  * 

In  the  same  way  Virgil  represents  the  Cyclopes  plunging  the  hissing 
copper  into  water : — 

"...  Alii  siridentia  tingQiiDt 
Aera  laoa."  ' 

Pausanias,  also,  in  speaking  of  the  fountain  of  Pirene  at  Corinth, 

forte  dictos  a  pmnomm  colore,  ni  censet  Octa-  *  Lea  AntiquiWa  de  la  Troade,  p.  11. 

rios   FerrariuB,  rel  qaod  Brurnae,  sea   loricae,  *  Od,  \i.  391-393 : 

oolorem  referat;  oxide  nostri  Bronze  pro  aere,  its  8*    Zr*   ia^p    x"^^*^^    w4\9Kvr    ucyor    ^i 

ex  quo  Bmneae  et  itatnae  conficnntur,  a  cujus  (rKivao¥ov 

eolore  snbiiuco,  Brcnzer  dicimos,  I  tali  Ahbron-  ^hf  {(Sari  ^^vxp^  fidwrp  /x€yd\a  idxovra 

«<»rr,  fnsco  colore  illinire,  depingere."  (Glossariam  ^apfiJurawy'    rh  yitp  oJre   trMipov  yt   Kpdros 

mediae  et  iniimae  latinitatis  conditum  a  Domino  iffritr 

Du  Cange  :  Pamiia,  1840,  t.  i.  p.  788.)  •  Aen,  viii.  450 ;  Georg.  iv.  172. 
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Bays  that  bronze  was  dipped  into  it  while  it  was  still  ignited  and  burning.^ 
Kossignol*  quotes  Pollux,  "who  confirms  the  passage  of  Pausanias  by 
a  remarkable  example.  Noticing  the  use  of  /Scnjrt^  instead  of  ficuf)^, 
Antiphon,  he  observes,  speaks  of  the  tempering  (/8ai|rt<?)  of  copper  and 


iron. 


»  9 


I  have  further  to  mention  the  7  large  double-edged  bronze  daggers  of 
the  Treasure,  of  which  I  represent  one  under  No.  811,  11  in.  in  length  and 
2*2  in.  broad  at  the  broadest  part.  A  second  dagger,  No.  812,  which  is 
1}  in.  broad,  has  had  the  point  broken  oflf,  and  is  now  only  9  in.  long,  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  11  in.  long.  A  third  dagger  (not  engraved)  is 
8'6  in.  long,  and  measures  1^  in.  across  at  the  broadest  part.  A  fourth, 
No.  813,  has  become  completely  curled  up  in  the  conflagration,  but  appears 
to  have  been  above  11  in.  long.     Of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  daggers 


No.  811. 


No.  816. 


No.  sn. 


No8.  811-814.  Trojan  two-«lged  bronze  DaggerH,  with  hooked  Btrma  that  have  been  fattened  into  woodra  hanllM ; 
the  Dagger  No.  813  ft  curled  up  by  the  conflagration.  No.  815.  Biz  Battlenuces,  Dtggera,  and  Unce-lM«h 
molten  t..gether.  Noa.  816,  817.  Quadrangular  bronie  Bars,  probably  weapons,  with  a  afaarp  edge  at  the  end. 
(1 :  6  actual  sixe.    Depth,  28  ft.) 

I  only  discovered  fragments,  such  as  No.  814 :  these  are  from  4  to  5^  in. 
long.  But  in  the  mass  of  lance-heads  and  battle-axes.  No.  815,  which 
have  been  fused  together  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration, 
another  entire  dagger  is  visible  in  the  front  of  the  engraving.  All  these 
daggers  have  handles  from  2  to  2*8  in.  long,  the  end  of  which  is  bent 
round  at  a  right  angle.     These  handles  must   at   one  time   have   been 


'  ii.  3.  3  :  Kcd  rhy  KopivBiov  xoXit^k  hidwvpoy 
icol  Btpfihy  ivra  {nrh  SBaros  ro^ov  fidm-fa-Oiu 
\4yov€riv. 


•  I^  Mvtaux  dans  rAiUiqmU,  p.  241. 

•  vii.  169:  ^Am-t^y  84  ffpifice  jSa^ur  x«^*» 
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encased  in  wood ;  for,  if  the  cases  had  been  made  of  bone,  they  would 
haye  been  still  wholly  or  partially  preserved.  The  handle  was  inserted 
into  a  piece  of  wood,  so  that  the  end  projected  half  an  inch  beyond  it, 
and  this  end  was  simply  bent  round.  I  can  only  represent  these  singular 
Trojan  daggers  to  the  reader,  as  similar  ones  have  never  yet  been  found 
elsewhere. 

Of  common  one-edged  bronze  knives,  like  No.  956  or  No.  967  (pp.  505, 
507),  I  only  found  one  in  the  Treasure. 

I  also  thought  at  first  that  I  had  found  in  the  Treasure  a  fragment  of 

a  bronze  sword ;  but,  as  visitors  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  may 

see  in  my  collection,  the  object  referred  to  is  no  sword,  but  merely  a  very 

thin  bronze  saw:  the  fragment  is  nearly  9  in.  long  and  2  in.  broad.     If 

swords  had  been  in  use  at  all,  I  should  probably  have  found  some  of  them 

in  this  Treasure,  among  so  many  other  weapons  ;  or  at  least  I  should  have 

found  them  elsewhere  in  this  third  city,  which  was  destroyed  so  suddenly 

and  xinexpectedly  by  a  fearful  catastrophe,  that  the  inhabitants  had  not  the 

time  even  to  save  their  treasures,  of  which  ten  were  left  for  me  to  discover. 

Even  with  the  skeletons  of  men,  apparently  warriors,  I  found  only  lances ; 

never  even  so  much  as  the  trace  of  a  sword.     Neither  did  I  find  a  trace  of 

a  sword  even  in  the  ruins  of  the  two  upper  pre-historic  cities.     Moreover, 

had  swords  been  in  use,  I  should  probably  have  found  the  moulds  in 

which  they  were  cast ;  but  among  the  90  moulds  or  thereabouts,  which 

I  collected,  and  which  have  forms  for  all  the  weapons  I  discovered,  as 

well  as  for  others  which  I  did  not  find,  there  is  not  one  for  a  sword.     This 

absence  of  swords  is  the  more  astonishing  to  me,  as  I  found  hundreds 

of  bronze  swords  in  the  royal  tombs  of  Mycenae.     Their  non-existence 

at  Hissarlik,  even  in  the  latest  of  its  pre-historic  cities,  is  the  clearest 

proof  of  the  very  high  antiquity  of  these  ruins,  and  of  the  great  distance 

of  time  which  separates  them  from  Homer,  with  whom  swords  are  in 

common   use.     But  if  from   the  absence  of  this  weapon,  seemingly  so 

indispensable,  we  might  be  forced  to  infer  a  low  state  of  barbarism  at 

Troy,    oxir    minds   are    bewildered  when   we    look  at   the  Trojan    gold 

ornaments,  which  in  artistic  execution  come  fully  up  to  those  contained 

in  the  Mycenean  treasures;  and  we  are  still  more  bewildered  when  we 

consider  the  Trojan  inscriptions,  since  written  characters  were  altogether 

unknown  at  Mycenae.     I  may  here  add  that  no  swords  have  ever  been 

found  in  the  ancient  British  tumuli  of  the  Bronze  period. 

But  I  return  to  the  description  of  the  Trojan  Treasure,  from  which 
I  also  took  out  the  four-cornered  bronze  bar  No.  816, 
which  ends  in  an  edge ;  it  is  15  in.  long,  and  may 
have  served  as  a  weapon.  The  bronze  bar  No.  817, 
which  likewise  ends  in  a  sharp  edge,  was  found 
elsewhere  in  the  burnt  city.  ^         ^  „       ^ 

''.^,  .  ^  •i-iTi»  n  L\.       No.  818.    Copper  or  Bronze  Key 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  object  1  lound  in  tne     suppoeed  to  have  belonged  to 
Treasure  is  the  copper  (or  bronze?)  key  No.  818,     fM^r^^poi'^rft! 
which   is  4'2  in.   long,  and  has  a  head   2   in.  in 
length  and  breadth;  it  greatly  resembles  a  large  key  of  an  iron  safe. 
Cttrionsly  enough,  this  key  has  had  a  wooden  handle ;  there  can  be  no 
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doubt  of  this,  from  the  fact  that  the  end  of  the  stalk  of  the  key  is  bent 
round  at  a  right  angle,  as  in  the  case  of  the  daggers.  We  read  in  Homer 
of  a  bronze  key  (xXTji;),  with  a  handle  encased  in  iyory,  in  the  hand  of 
Penelope ;  but  that  was  not  like  the  key  before  us,  because  it  was  in  the 
form  of  our  pick-locks,  having,  instead  of  the  head,  a  crooked  hook.'®  With 
this  key— by  means  of  a  hole  into  which  it  was  stuck — the  bar  (or  bolt)  of 
the  door  was  pushed  back.*  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Iliad  the  /cXiyfe 
is  merely  the  bolt  or  bar  which  fastens  two  folding  doors.'  Of  such  a 
Kkr)t(;  I  found  four  specimens  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city ;  two  of  them, 
which  have  been  already  engraved  in  the  Introduction,*  I  picked  up 
at  the  gate  itself,  the  larger  one  between  the  two  first  projections  of 
masonry  in  coming  up  from  the  plain,  the  other  between  the  two  next 


^^^ 


No.  820.    Large  Silver  Va»  fbnnd  in  the  Boyal  Hoose. 
(Aboutl:3«ctiul8ise.    Depth,  S8 ft.) 


No.  819.    TntJan  Key  in  form  of  a  Bolt. 
(Actual  size.    Depth,  28  ft.) 


»•  OJ.  xxi.  6,  7  : 

icoA^K  xo^c^^i'  •  f*^  8*  4\4<pcan-os  iirrify, 

>  Od.  xxi.  47,  48: 
4y  9^  jcAijiS*  ^ire,  Bvptuy  8*  kviKonrrtv  oxrio.s 
iSana  rtrvaK0fi4yri. 
Mr.  Philip  Smith  obserTes  to  me  that  **  the  form 


of  the  ancient  Egyptian  keys  was  similar  to  this. 
(See  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egnptkms,  rol.  i.  p.  354, 
No.  123,  new  edit.)" 

*  //.  xiT.  167,  168 : 

.  .  .  wKivks  l\  B6pns  rroBfiMaf  4m  ^^t» 
K\7iiBi  Kpvwrf  •  T^v  8*  oi  Ms  &AAor  iu^^ymr, 

»  See  Nos.  11  and  12,  p.  36. 
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piojections.  Of  this  latter  K\rft<;  a  piece  is  broken  off.  A  third  bronze 
(or  copper  ?)  xKrjt^y  found  in  a  house  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  at  a 
depth  of  28  ft.,  is  represented  under  No.  819.  Both  these  kKv^€<;  are 
of  quadrangular  shape ;  at  one  end  thick  and  gradually  tapering  towards 
the  other. 

Of  objects  found  in  the  Treasure,  and  not  represented  here,  I  may 
mention  a  copper  vase  5^  in.  high  and  4^  in.  in  diameter. 
No.  820  is  another  silver  vase  found  in  the  royal  house. 
I  now  come  to  the  three  smaller  treasures,  fouiid  at  the  end  of  March 
1873,  at  a  depth  of  30  ft.  on  the  east  side  of  the  royal  house  and  very 
dose  to  it,  by  two  of  my  workmen,  one  of  whom  lives  at  Teni  Shehr, 
the  other  at  Ealifatli.    One  of  them  was  found  in  the  owl-headed  vase 
No.  232,  which  was  closed  by  the  pointed  foot  of  another  vase ;  the  two 
other  little  treasures  were  found,  together  with  the  battle-axe  No.  828, 
close  by.     But  as  the  statements  of  the  labourers  differ  as  to  the  particular 
objects  contained  in  each  treasure,  I  can  only  describe  them  here  conjointly. 
The  two  workmen  had  stolen  and  divided  the  three  treasures  between  them- 
selves, and  probably  I  should  never  have  had  any  knowledge  of  it,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  lucky  circumstance  that  the  wife  of  the  workman  of  Yeni 
Shehr,  who  had  got  as  his  share  of  the  plunder  all  the  articles  Nos.  822- 
833,  besides  two  more  pendants  like  Nos.  832  and  833,  had  the  boldness  to 
parade  one  Sunday  with  the  ear-rings  and  pendants  Nos.  822  and  823. 
This  excited  the  envy  of  her  companions;    she  was  denounced  to  the 
Turkish  authorities  of  Eoum  Ealeh,  who  put  her  and  her  husband  in 
prison ;  and,  having  been  threatened  that  her  husband  would  be  hanged  if 
they  did  not  give  up  the  jewels,  she  betrayed  the  hiding-place,  and  thus 
this  part  of  the  treasure  was  at  once  recovered  and  is  now  exhibited  in 
the  Imperial  Museum  of  Constantinople.     The  pair  also  denounced  their 
accomplice  at  Ealifatli,  but  here  the  authorities  came  too  late,  because  he 
had  iJready  had  his  part  of  the  spoil  melted  down  by  a  goldsmith  in 
Ben  Elioi,  who,  at  his  desire,  had  made  of  it  a  very  large,  broad,  and 
heavy  necklace,  with  clumsy  flowery  ornaments  in  the  Turkish  fashion. 
Thus  this  part  of  the  treasure  is  for  ever  lost  to  science.    I  can,  therefore, 
represent  here  only  that  part  which  was  taken  by  the  Teni  Shehr  thief, 
because  it  exists,  and  everybody  can  see  it  in  the  Constantinople  Museum. 
As  both  thieves  declared  separately  on  oath  before   the  authorities   of 
Konm  Eodeh  that  the  owl- vase  No.  232,  with  part  of  the  gold,  was  found 
by  them  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  well  (marked  a  z  on  Plan  L  of 
Troy),  and  that  the  two  other  treasures  were  found  close  by,  and  indicated 
the  exact  spot  of  the  discovery,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  accuracy. 
No.  821  is  a  bar  of  electrum,  6^  in.  long,  weighing  87*20  grammes. 
Each  of  the  ear-rings,  Nos.  822  and  823,  consists  of  23  gold  wires, 
which  are  soldered  together  and  bent  round  in  the  form  of  a  basket ;  the 
middle  wire,  which  is  beaten  flat  and  is  as  broad  as  three  of  the  other 
wires,  is   ornamented  with  horizontal  incisions;   the  wire  baskets  are 
decorated  with  four  horizontal  plates  ornamented  with  vertical  incisions ; 
to  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  baskets  are  soldered  the  ear-rings, 
which  are  flat  at  the  top  and  decorated  with  incised  vertical  and  hori- 
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zontal  strokes.     To  the  lower  part  of  the  baskets  is  soldered  a  gold  plate 

decorated  with  linear  patterns ;  and  to  this  latter  are  soldered  6  rings, 

rom  which  are  suspended  as  many  long  chains  ornamented  with  leayes 


No.  822. 


No.  922. 


No8.  H22-82H.    Two  (iold  I'lar-ringH.  with  long  pendAnts;  Gold  Beads;  a  Urge  lamp  of  melted  OoM, 
with  traces  of  Charcoal  in  it,  and  a  bronze  Battle-axe.    (Nearly  .3 : 5  actual  sixe.    Depth,  SO  ft) 

of  lancet  form,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  ttXc/ct^  avoBeafitf, 
No.  687,  with  the  sole  diflference  that  the  leaves  are  here  larger.  A  large 
double  leaf  of  lancet  form  is  suspended  at  the  end  of  each  chain.  The 
length  of  each  of  these  ear-rings  with  the  pendants  is  10  in. 
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The  necklace  No.  824  consists  of  70  qnadrangnlar  gold  beads.  The 
large  gold  beads,  Nos.  825  and  826,  are  in  the  form  of  whorls.  No.  827  is 
a  lump  of  melted  gold  weighing  97*30  grammes,  or  a  little  less  than  3  oz. 
troy.  Several  pieces  of  charcoal  are  visible  in  it :  a  large  one  is  seen  in  front. 
No.  828  is  a  bronze  battle-axe,  similar  to  those  we  have  passed  in  review.* 
The  thieves  asserted  that  they  had  found  the  battle-axe  together  with  one 
of  the  treasures.  No.  829  is  a  gold  bracelet,  3  in.  in  diameter ;  it  is  merely 
bent  together.  At  the  place  where  the  two  ends  join  is  a  soldered  plate 
of  oval  form,  decorated  with  incised  linear  patterns.  Nos.  830  and  831 
are  two  ear-rings  in  the  form  of  serpents ;  they  are  hollow,  and  have  been 
punched  out  of  thin  plates  of  gold  and  soldered.  On  the  thick  end  was 
soldered  a  thick  quadrangular  bead,  and  on  it  a  grain  of  gold  in  the  form 
of  a  button.  On  the  upper  and  lower  parts  three  rows  of  small  holes  were 
punched,  into  which  were  soldered  small  grains  of  gold ;  to  the  thinner 
end  of  the  serpents  was  soldered  the  ear-ring  proper.    Nos.  832  and  833 


No.  832. 


No.  8J3. 


No  829.    Bnoelet  of  Gold,  with  an  ornamented 
onUpkte.    (3 : 4  actual  aiie.    Depth.  30  ft.) 


No.  830. 


No.  831. 


Noa.  830, 831.    Gold  Ear-ringa,  In  the  form  of  lerpenta. 
(3:4actQalBixe.    Depth,  30  It) 


Nos.  83'i,  833.    PendantaofGoM.    (3: 4  actual 
■lae.    Depth,  30  ft.) 


are  gold  pendants,  consisting  alternately  of  leaves  and  chains  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  Nos.  685  and  686,  which  we  have  explained 
above  (pp.  455,  456).  At  the  end  of  each  is  suspended  a  figure  similar 
in  shape  to  those  of  No.  687  (p.  457).  As  already  stated,  there  are  four 
of  these  pendants  or  hangings. 

Both   thieves  concur  in  their  statement  that  the  other  part  of  the 
treasures,  which  was  melted  down,  contained,  amongst  other  jewels,  a  pair 


*  See  Nos.  806-809. 
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No.  834. 


No.  836. 


of  golden  ear-rings  with  long  pendants,  like  Nos.  822  and  823,  and  a  very 
large  round  plate  of  gold  with  most  curious  signs  engraved  on  it.  The 
loss  of  this  latter  object  grieves  me  more  than  anything  else. 

Of  gold  ear-rings  of  an  identical  shape  with  those  figured  under  Nob. 
830  and  831, 1  found  one  at  a  depth  of  30  ft.  in  a  large  bundle  of  25  silver 
bracelets,  which  were  cemented  together  by  the  chloride  of  silver :  this 
bundle  contained  also  4  or  5  ear-rings  of  electrum,  in  form  like  Nos. 
752  to  764. 

The  pretty  golden  hair  or  breast  pins,  Nos.  834  and  849  (p.  489)  *  were 
found  by  me  in  my  north-western  trench,  at  a  depth  of  from  46  to  48  ft., 

exactly  16  ft.  below  the 
great  Hellenic  wall  attri- 
buted to  Lysimachns.  The 
stratum  of  the  third,  the 
burnt  city  reaches  at  this 
point  much  deeper  than 
usual,  and  the  two  brooches 
certainly  belong  to  it. 
No.  834  is  3  in.  long  and 
very  massive,  consisting, 
according  to  Mr.  Carlo 
Giuliano,  of  gold  23  carats 
fine.  It  is  ornamented  with 
a  quadrangular  plate  of 
gold,  1^  in.  long  and  07  in. 
broad,  the  lower  side  of 
which  is  soldered  on  a 
band  of  gold,  which  has 
been  turned  at  both  ends 
into  spirals  with  7  wind- 
ings. On  the  top  has  been 
soldered  another  flat  gold  band,  on  which  again  are  soldered  6  vases  of 
solid  gold,  each  with  2  handles,  placed  in  such  a  way  that  each  vase 
is  turned  with  one  handle  towards  the  front ;  the  covers  of  these  vases 
are  circular.  The  surface  of  the  plate  is  divided  by  five  vertical  flat 
bands,  soldered  on  it,  into  four  vertical  fields,  each  of  which  is  filled  np 
with  a  spiral  ornament  made  of  thin  gold  wire  and  soldered  on.  These 
ornaments  are  identical  with  those  found  by  me  in  the  third  royal  tomb 
at  Mycenae;^  but  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  this  ornamentation  the 
Trojan  goldsmith,  or  whosoever  may  have  been  the  maker  of  this  brooch, 
has  taken  care  to  represent  the  spirals  in  two  columns  with  their  heads 
upwards,  and  in  two  others  head  downwards.  The  6  little  gold  vases 
have  exactly  the  shape  of  the  terra-cotta  vase  No.  261,  if  we  suppose 
its  three  feet  removed. 

I  found  the  other  gold  brooch.  No.  849,  hardly  1  ft.  distant  from 


Km.  834,  836.    Broochee  of  Gold.    (3  :  4  acitua  size. 
From  the  Trq|an  stratum.) 


*  I  am  obliged  occasionally  to  refer  the  reader  to  other  pages  on  aconnnt  of  the  gronping  of  tlie 
cuts  according  to  the  taste  of  the  engraver.  *  See  my  Mycenae^  p.  196,  Nos.  295.  296. 
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No.  834;  it  is  somewhat  longer,  but  lighter  and  simpler.  Its  npper 
end  is  ornamented  with  a  solid  gold  ball,  both  below  and  above  which  is 
a  spiral  decoration,  precisely  like  a  Mycenean  ornament,^  with  the  sole 
difference  that  here  each  spiral  has  only  four  turns.     The  top  ends  in 


No.  836. 


Ho.  83T. 


No.  838. 


Gold  OnMUDMots :  Betdi  for  Necklaces.  Ear-rings,  Ear-rings  with  pendants,  Hair-rings,  and  Brooches. 
(About  3:  4  actual  sixe.    Depth,  about  26  to  as  ft.) 

&n  object  which  has  a  large  flat  cover,  and  looks  much  like  a  screw ;  but 
on  closer  examination  we  find  that  it  is  merely  ornamented  all  round 
with  six  horizontal  parallel  incisions. 


'  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  196,  No.  295. 
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Another  treasure  was  found  by  me  on  the  21st  October,  1878,  at  a 
depth  of  26  ft.  5  in.,  in  the  presence  of  seven  officers  of  H.M.S.  Monarch, 
to  the  north-east  of  the  royal  house  (in  the  place  marked  r  on  Plan  I.),  in 
a  chamber  of  the  buildings  which  may  have  been  its  dependencies.  It  was 
in  a  broken  wheel-made  vessel  of  terra-cotta,  containing  a  good  deal  of 
powder,  chiefly  snow-white,  but  here  and  there  bluish,  which  lay  in  an 
oblique  position,  about  3  ft.  above  the  floor,  and  must  have  fallen  from  an 
upper  storey.  The  jewels  consisted  of  20  gold  ear-rings,  of  which  16 
are  precisely  similar  to  those  found  in  the  large  treasure,  which  are  repre- 
sented under  Nos.  694  and  695.  The  other  4  ear-rings,  of  which  No.  840 
is  one,  are  similar  in  form  to  those  given  under  Nos.  830  and  831. 
There  were  also  4  very  pretty  gold  ornaments,  of  which  I  represent 
3  under  Nos.  836,  838,  853.  Precisely  similar  gold  ornaments  were  found 
by  me  in  the  third  royal  sepulchre  at  Mycenae.®  They  must  have  been 
used  for  necklaces,  as  they  have  in  the  middle  a  long  tubular  hole.  They 
were  made  in  the  following  manner : — To  each  end  of  a  small  gold  tube 
were  soldered  two  thin  gold  wires,  which  were  on  either  side  turned  five 
times  round,  and  the  spirals  thus  formed  were  soldered  together,  the 
outside  twist  of  each  being  also  soldered  to  the  tube.  Of  the  like  pattern 
is  the  gold  hairpin  No.  848,  from  the  top  of  which  runs  out  on  either  side 
a  gold  wire,  forming  spirals  with  4  turns.  Of  a  similar  pattern  is 
another  gold  hairpin.  No.  850,  the  top  of  which  is  ornamented  with  a 
solid  gold  ball,  and  with  spirals  on  both  sides :  on  the  ball  is  soldered 
a  piece  of  round  gold  wire,  covered  with  a  round  plate,  so  that  the  object 
resembles  a  bottle. 

There  was  also  found  a  very  large  quantity  of  gold  beads  of  the  varioiifl 
shapes  represented  under  Nos.  851  and   854-858,  as  well  as  of  those 

No.  801.  No.  853.  No.  862. 


No0.  851-853.    Objects  of  Gold  and  Cx>mellAii  for  necklaces. 
(Abont  3 :  i  actual  size.    Depth,  n  to  28  ft.) 

found  in  the  large  Treasure  and  represented  under  Nos.  708-738  (p.  460). 
The  shape  of  the  buttons  on  the  necklace  No.  858,  of  which  Nos.  859 
and  860  are  two  separate  specimens,  were  found  here  for  the  first  time. 
They  are  made  of  gold  plate,  hammered  out  in  the  shape  of  a  boss,  and 

»  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  196,  N05.  297,  299. 
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in  the   centre  of  the  hollow  an  ear  is  soldered;   the  row  of  dots  is  of 
punched  work.    To  this  treasure  belonged  also  the  bracelets  of  electrum, 


Nog.  861  and  862.     The  former  is  composed  of  three  turns ;  it  is  0-16  in. 
thick,  and  so  small  that  it  could  only  fit  a  child's  arm.     To  this  bracelet 
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one  of  the  gold  ear-rings  had  been  fused  in  the  great  conflagration,  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  the  gold  beads,  and  parts  of  a  necklace  of 


NiJ,  BBl. 


Hos.  861,  862.  Two  Bracelets  of  Dectnmi,  to  one  of  which  a  large  number  of  sflver  rtiiga  and  gold  beads,  also  a  gold 
ear-ring,  were  fused  in  the  conflagration,  and  have  been  firmly  attached  together  by  ihe  cementing  agency  of 
the  chloride  of  silver.    (3 :  4  actoal  siae.    Depth,  28  ft.) 

small  silver  rings,  which  are  also  cemented  together  by  the  chloride  of 
silver ;  all  these  objects  form,  as  it  were,  one  solid  mass  with  the  bracelet. 
The  little  treasure  further  contained  11  silver  ear-rings  of  the  same 
form  as  Nos.  694,  695  (p.  460),  and  754-764  (p.  462),  except  one  which 
resembles  a  pair  of  tongs.  This  latter  is  attached  by  the  chloride  of  silver 
to  another  silver  ear-ring,  and  to  two  gold  beads.  Of  the  other  silver  ear- 
rings also,  four  are  cemented  together  by  the  chloride  in  one  packet,  and 
three  in  another.    There  are,  besides,  20  parts  of  necklaces,  like  Nos.  863 


No.  863. 


No.  864. 


No.  865. 


No.  865.  A  Hairpin  of  Electnun. 
(Actual  site.) 


Nos.  863,  864.  Parts  of  Necklaces,  consisting  of  innumerable  silver  rings 
cemented  together  by  the  chloride  of  silver  and  strong  on  sticks  of  ivory. 
(3 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  28ft.) 

and  864,  consisting  of  innumerable  silver  rings,  each  0*28  in.  in  diameter, 
which  are  stuck  together  by  the  cementing  action  of  the  chloride.  They 
are  strung  on  pieces  of  a  substance  which  I  believe  to  be  ivory,  and 
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my  kmented  friend  Dr.  Edward  Moss  (in  1878  of  H.M.S.  Research)  fully 
confirmed  this.  All  the  parts  of  necklaces  form  curves,  and  seem  to  have 
retained  the  shape  they  had  when  in  use.  In  one  instance  two  of  these 
parts  of  necklaces  are  cemented  together  hy  means  of  a  silver  ear-ring. 
I  further  counted  158  similar  silver  rings,  either  single  or  joined  by  the 
chloride.  In  a  like  manner  there  were  also  many  parts  of  necklaces 
composed  of  silver  beads,  cemented  together  by  the  chloride,  to  which  are 
attached  numerous  gold  beads.  I  further  mention  a  cylindrical  bar  of 
electrum,  l-9th  in.  long,  as  well  as  a  hairpin  of  the  same  metal,  which  I 
represent  under  No.  865 :  it  has  nearly  the  common  form  of  the  bronze 
brooches,  being  in  the  form  of  a  nail  with  a  globular  head. 

To  the  west  of  the  gate  visitors  see  the  longest  wall  of  the  house  of 
the  king  or  town-chief.  It  runs  parallel  with  the  great  city  wall  (see 
Plan  I.,  of  Troy),  and  is  53  ft.  4  in.  long  and  4  ft.  4  in.  high.  Near  the 
north-western  extremity  of  this  wall,  and  just  3  ft.  above  the  ground,' 
I  found  in  a  layer  of  grey  ashes  two  more  small  treasures,  both  contained 
in  broken  hand-made  terra-cotta  vases,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  same  white 
powder  which  I  noticed  in  the  other  treasure.  Of  these  vases,  the  one  lay 
in  an  oblique,  the  other  in  a  horizontal  position,  from  which  circumstance 
I  conclude  that  both  had  fallen  in  the  catastrophe  from  an  upper  part 
of  the  house ;  the  orifices  of  the  two  nearly  touched  each  other.  The 
Tase  which  lay  in  a  horizontal  position  contained  6  round  and  4  oval 
beads  of  cornelian,  like  those  under  No.  852  (p.  490) ;  a  flat  plain  gold 
frontlet,  having  at  each  end  three  perforations  for  stringing  them  together ; 
43  large  globular  gold  beads,  like  those  under  No.  856  (p.  491),  and  innu- 
merable small  gold  beads  of  various  shapes ;  the  gold  bar  No.  866,  with 
18  perforations,  apparently  for  suspending  ornaments,  probably  chains 
with  pendants  ;  a  gold  plate,  ornamented  with  zigzag  lines  and  crowns  of 
tolerable  intaglio-work,  but,  either  by  the  action  of  the  fire  or  by  the 
hand  of  man,  this  plate  has  been  folded  together  four  or  more  times, 
and,  as  it  is  very  thick,  it  is  impossible  to  unfold  it  with  the  hand. 


No.  866. 


Ko.  867. 


No.  870. 


No.  866.    Object  uf  Gold  for  saspcnding  ornaments. 
Nos.  867^72.    Six  Lumps  of  Gold. 

(3 : 4  actoal  sixe.    Depth,  28  ft.) 


There  were  also  large  and  small  lumps  of  gold,  Nos.  867,  868,  869,  870,  and 
871;  also  a  very  large  one.  No.  872,  which  seems  to  have  been  inten- 


'  At  the  point  marked  t  on  Plan  ] 
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tionally  melted  into  the  shape  of  a  bell :  to  this  lump  has  been  fused 
in  the  conflagration  a  good  deal  of  silver,  now  turned  into  chloride.     I 
have  also  to  mention  a  nugget  of  silver,  which  latter  has  turned  into 
chloride,  to  which  are  cemented  ten   gold  beads  of  difierent  forms;   a 
long  quadrangular  gold  wire,  almost  in  the  form  of  an  ear-ring ;    14  gold 
ear-rings  of  the  common  Trojan  type,  like  Nos.  694,  695,  754-764 ;   a 
gold  ear-ring  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  like  Nos.  840,  841  (p.  489) ;  and  a 
gold  ear-ring  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  vase,  to  the  mouth  of  which  a 
gold  wire  with  21  windings  is  soldered  (see  No.  844).     There  was  also  a 
gold  ear-ring  with  a  plain  pendant  and  two  pointed  ends,  so  that  it  could 
be  put  through  the  ear  by  either  of  them ;  further,  a  pretty  gold  ear- 
ring, in  the  shape  of  No.  847,  formed  of  14  gold  wires,  which  had  been 
bent  over  in  the  form  of  a  basket  and  soldered  together ;  the  inner  side 
had  then  been  smoothed  and  polished.     On  one  of  the  external  sides  it 
is  ornamented  with  one  row,  on  the  other  with  two  rows,  of  5  rosettes, 
with  one  rosette  at  the  top.     To  the  lower  part  is  soldered  a  small  gold 
plate,  ornamented  with  five  triangles  between  two  lines — all  of  intaglio- 
work  ;  and  below  each  triangle  is  a  perforation :  from  each  of  these  latter 
is  suspended  a  gold  chain,  covered   with   16   gold   double   leaves   orna- 
mented with  dots,  and  at  the  end  of  each  chain  hangs  a  gold  ornament, 
much  like  a  Trojan  idol,  but  terminating  in  four  leaves  decorated  with 
dots.    This  and  all  the  other  articles  of  gold  and  silver  I  can  unfortunately 
only  show  as  they  are ;  for,  except  the  spirals  and  rosettes,  which  occur 
frequently  in  Mycenae,  and  also  abundantly  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia, 
nothing  like  these  Trojan  gold  articles  has  been  ever  found  elsewhere. 
Professor   Sayce   thinks  the  ornamentation   with   rosettes   to  have  been 
invented  in  Babylonia,  to  have  passed  into  the  handiwork  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  to  have  been  brought  by  them  to  the  West.® 

I  further  mention  an  ear-ring  of  electrum,  ornamented  with  a  little 
crown,  in  which  is  fixed  a  pendant,  apparently  of  silver,  for  it  is  much 
destroyed  by  the  chloride ;  to  this  latter  object  have  been  cemented  a 
silver  ear-ring  and  innumerable  silver  beads  :  also  a  pendant  of  electrum, 
to  which  are  attached  numerous  gold  and  silver  beads :  also  about  ten 
silver  ear-rings,  all  cemented  together  by  the  chloride,  and  covered  with 
gold  beads,  which  likewise  stick  firmly  to  them ;  these  ear-rings  have  the 
usual  Trojan  shape  (see  Nos.  694,  695,  754-764) :  also  a  gold  disc  with 
18  incisions.  Close  to  the  two  vases  with  the  jewels  there  lay  embedded 
in  the  ashes  a  bronze  battle-axe,  9  J-  in.  long,  of  the  common  Trojan  shape 
(see  Nos.  806-809  and  828),  and  two  of  those  strange  weapons  repre- 
sented by  Nos.  816  and  817  (p.  482). 

Only  3  ft.  from  this  discovery,  but  on  the  house-wall  itself,  and  at  a 
depth  of  26  ft.  below  the  surface,  there  was  found  another  and  larger 
treasure  of  bronze  weapons  and  gold  jewels  :^  these  latter  again  more  or  less 
embedded  in  the  same  sort  of  white  powder.  The  weapons  consisted  of  two 
lance-heads,  like  Nos.  803  and  804,  a  knife  like  No.  964  (p.  506),  and  two 
small  weapons  like  Nos.  816  and  817— all  fused  together  in  the  conflagra- 


•  Contemporary  Review,  December  1878. 

•  The  place  where  thia  treasure  was  found  is  marked  8  ou  Plan  I. 
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tion ;  further,  a  battle-axe,  like  those  previously  described ;  also  a  broken 
copper  vessel,  with  many  gold  beads  cemented  to  the  oxide  on  its  surface. 
It  contained  the  two  heavy  gold  bracelets  Nos.  873  and  874,  each  of  which 
weighs  nearly  as  much  as  18  sovereigns,  and  is,  according  to  Mr.  Giuliano, 
of  the  fineness  of  23  carats.  They  are  almost  an  inch  broad,  and  consist  of 
a  thick  gold  plate,  which  on  No.  873  is  piped  with  gold  wire,  on  No.  874 

No,  873, 


N««.  873,  874.    Gold  Bracelets,  found  on  the  wall  of  the  Bojal  Hoiue.    (7 : 8  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft) 

with  silver  wire.  The  outside  of  the  former  is  divided  by  four  vertical  rows 
of  three  rosettes  in  each,  into  four  nearly  equal  fields,  which  are  filled  np 
by  two  rows  of  the  spiral  ornamentation  which  we  see  on  the  Mycenean 
jewels ;  *•  and,  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  bracelets,  the  primitive  artist 
has  taken  care  to  represent  the  ornament  in  one  row  with  the  head  up- 
wards, and  in  the  other  with  the  head  downwards.  The  one  row  contains 
8,  the  other  9,  of  snch  spiral  ornaments  ;  there  is,  besides,  a  vertical  row  of 
four  of  them,  and  thus  all  round  the  bracelet  there  are  72  such  ornaments, 
niade  of  gold  wire  and  soldered  on  the  plate.  The  ornamentation  of  the 
other  bracelet,  No.  874,  is  almost  identical  with  this,  the  only  difference 
being  that,  instead  of  rosettes,  the  vertical  columns  are  filled  with  beads. 
These  vertical  columns,  of  which  5  are  to  the  right  of  the  spectator,  4  to 
the  left,  and  another  4  on  the  other  side,  are  bordered  by  vertical  gold 
wires  soldered  to  the  plate  of  the  bracelet.  In  each  central  column  there 
is  a  border  of  double  wires.  Each  of  these  vertical  columns  has  8  rings, 
except  one  which  has  only  7 ;  thus  they  contain  103  rings  altogether. 
The  number  of  spiral  ornaments  is  54,  there  being  18  in  each  field.  I  may 
also  mention  large  lumps  of  melted  gold,  one  of  which  is  similar  to  the 
gold  nuggets  found  in  mines ;  also  a  lump  of  gold,  evidently  cut  from  a 
bar,  similar  to  Nos.  869  and  870. 

Together  with  these  objects  was  found  the  lower  half  of  one  of  those 
large  Trojan  goblets  of  terra-cotta  with  two  handles  (SeTra  dfjufyiKinreWa), 


»•  See  my  Mycena«,  p.  196,  No.  295. 
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from  which  16  bars  of  gold  protruded,  each  being  4*33  in.  long,  and 
haying  from  52  to  60  horizontal  incisions. 

I  represent  here  under  Nos.  875-877  three  of  these  gold  bars.    I 


No«.  876-^77.    Three  Bare  of  Gold,  with  52  to  60  horizontal  incisions.    (About  7 : 8  actual  siae.    DepCb, » tL) 

again  ask,  if  the  6  blades  of  pure  silver  (Nos.  787-792)  are  not  Homeric 
talents,  have  we  to  recognize  the  latter  in  these  16  gold  bars  ?  Professor 
Boberts,  of  the  Boyal  Mint,  who  kindly  analysed  a  portion  of  one  of 
them,  writes  to  me  the  following  note  on  the  subject : — 

"  A  very  small  portion  cut  from  the  end  of  one  of  the  gold  rods  was 
scraped  clean  and  submitted  to  analysis,  the  weight  of  metal  examined 
being  2*536  grains.  It  was  found  to  contain  65*10  per  cent,  of  gold  and 
33*42  per  cent,  of  silver,  together  with  minute  traces  of  lead,  copper,  and 
iron,  but  the  amount  of  these  metals  collectively  does  not  exceed  1*5  per 
cent.     The  alloy  of  which  the  talent  is  composed  is,  therefore,  electnmi." 

Having  pulled  these  16  bars  out  of  the  goblet,  I  found  below  them  two 
pairs  of  very  heavy  gold  ear-rings,  of  which  I  have  represented  one  pair 
under  Nos.  842  and  843  (p.  489).    Each  of  them  is  made  of  40  gold  wires, 
soldered  together,  beaten  round,  and  cut  out  in  the  upper  part,  so  as  to 
have  the  shape  of  a  crown,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  soldered  the  hook  or 
ear-ring  proper,  at  first  flat  and  ornamented  with  vertical  incisions,  and 
tapering  gradually  to  the  point.  On  the  inner  side  the  wires  were  poUshed 
to  a  smooth  surface ;  on  the  outer  side  of  each  ear-ring  basket  were  soldered 
four  rows  of  7  rosettes,  making  in  all  28  rosettes  on  each,  except  on  one 
of  them,  which  has  only  27.     To  render  the  ear-rings  more  solid,  a  gold 
wire,  which  may  be  easily  discerned  in  places  where  it  is  detached,  was 
soldered  all  round  the  edges.     To  the  lower  part  of  each  basket  were 
soldered  two  gold  plates :  on  that  in  front  we  see,  between  an  upper 
border  of  two  flat  gold  stripes  and  a  lower  one  of  a  very  narrow  stripe,  a 
row  of  18  beads  soldered  into  grooves ;  the  other  gold  plate  is  not  orna- 
mented, as  it  was  on  the  side  of  the  head.     To  each  of  these  plates  are 
fastened  8  rings,  made  of  double  gold  wire,  so  that,  as  there  are  16  rings, 
we  may  with  all  probability  suppose  that  to  each  of  these  ear-rings  were 
suspended  16  chains,  which  must,  however,  have  been  strung  on  thread, 
because  they  have  disappeared;  but  the  many  hundreds  of  gold  beads 
which  have  remained  are  silent  witnesses  to  their  splendour.    The  beads 
are  either  quadrangular  and  ornamented  with  incisions,  like  those  shown 
at  No.  855,  or  of  round  or  oval  form,  like  No.  857  or  No.  721 ;  or  they 
consist  of  long  and  very  thin  rings,  like  Nos.  894-897. 

I  represent  the  other  pair  of  ear-rings  under  Nos.  881  and  882. 
Both  were  made  of  gold  plate,  to  either  side  of  which  were  soldered  13 
gold  wires ;  then  the  whole  was  turned  round  into  the  form  of  a  basket, 
the  hook  or  ear-ring  proper  being  soldered  on  the  top  in  the  middle,  and 
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decorated  at  its  lower  end  with  20  beads  soldered  into  grooves.     Each 
ade  of  both  ear-rings  was  then  decorated  with  5  rows  of  25  beads,  soldered 
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Xos.  878-900.    Three  Rings  for  Castening  and  onMuneniing  the  tresses  or  locks  of  hair,  four  richly  omain«Qted 
Ear-rings,  and  Beads  for  pendants  and  necklaces— all  of  g</ld.    (3 :  A  actual  sise.    Depth,  26  to  33  ft.) 


into  grooves,  between  6  borders  of  double  horizontal  wires :  thus  there 
were  in  all,  on  both  sides  of  each  ear-ring,  270  beads.  Very  simple 
linear  patterns  are  incised  on  both  sides  of  the  plate  in  the  middle, 
as  well  as  on  the  plate  soldered  below :  in  this  latter  there  are  5  holes 
for  suspending  ornaments.  M.  Alessandro  Castellani  thinks  that  "  the 
primitive  goldsmiths  imitated  the  types  of  the  Diademiae,  the  pseudo- 
Biademiae,  and  the  family  of  Echinae,  covered  as  these  aqnatic  creatures 
are  with  a  variety  of  lines  and  raised  points.  It  is  natural  that  artistic 
decoration  shonld  derive  its  elements  from  surrounding  nature."  ^^ 

Mr.  Giuliano  estimates  the  fineness  of  these  two  pairs  of  ear-rings  to 
be  23  carats.  But  the  gold  beads  are  of  different  degrees  of  fineness ; 
Mr.  Giuliano  considers  some  to  be  20,  others  18  or  only  16  carats  fine. 
This  agrees  with  the  analysis  made  by  Prof.  Eoberts,  who  writes  to  me : 
"  0*0910  gramme  of  gold  beads  were  found  by  assay  to  contain  67*91  per 
cent,  of  gold.  A  single  bead,  weighing  0*0920  gramme,  of  richer  colour 
than  the  rest,  contained  75*8  per  cent,  of  gold.  The  standard  of  these 
beads  varies,  therefore,  from  16  to  18  carats.  In  all  the  beads  submitted 
to  me  the  colour  of  the  surface  of  the  metal  appears  to  have  been  brought 
out  by  artificial  means,  and  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  the  Japanese, 


"  Alessandro  Castellani,  at  the  German  Archaological  Institute  in  Rome,  Jan.  3,  1879. 
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who  employ  an  interesting  series  of  gold  alloys,  use  plum-juice  vinegar 
for  this  purpose." 

There  were  further  found  in  this  treasure  9  simpler  gold  ear-rings, 
one  of  which,  No.  837  (p.  489),  is  ornamented  with  four  rows  of  two 
spirals  in  each,  resembling  those  on  the  second  Mycenean  tombstone.^ 
Another,  No.  879  (p.  497),  has  a  pendant  in  the  shape  of  a  bell-clapper. 
Three  others  have  the  usual  Trojan  form  of  Nos.  694,  695,  and  754-764. 
The  remaining  four,  of  which  I  represent  two  under  Nos.  878  and  880,  are 
merely  spirals  with  two  twists,  and,  on  closer  inspection,  I  find  both 
extremities  of  them  far  too  thick  to  be  put  into  the  lobe  of  the  ear. 
They  must,  therefore,  have  been  used  for  holding  together  the  locks  of 
the  hair,  and  they  may,  in  my  opinion,  perfectly  explain  the  passage  in 
Homer  :  "  Dabbled  with  blood  were  his  locks,  which  might  vie  with  the 
Graces,  and  the  braids  twined  with  gold  and  silver."*  I  suppose  the 
curious  ring  No.  879,  which  has  no  point,  could  also  not  have  been  any- 
thing else  but  an  ornament  of  the  hair. 

I  further  collected  from  the  Treasure  two  gold  bars  like  No.  866,  the 
one  with  18,  the  other  with  20  perforations  for  suspending  ornaments; 
also  45  gold  buttons  of  a  semi-globular  form,  like  those  marked  Nos.  858, 
859,  860,  with  an  ear  in  the  hollow  and  a  border  decorated  with  25  dots 
of  punched  work ;  also  a  small  plain  hairpin,  like  No.  865,  but  with  an 
octagonal  head. 

I  have  still  to  mention  another  smaller  discovery  of  gold,  made  by 
me  in  November  1878,  in  my  excavation  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill, 
exactly  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  brick  wall.^  It  consisted  merely  of 
a  pair  of  heavy  massive  ear-rings,  like  No.  841,  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent 
decorated  with  three  rows  of  beads  soldered  into  grooves,  a  small  object 
of  silver  with  six  perforations,  and  a  silver  plate  of  oval  form  measuring 
2*4  in.  in  its  broadest  part :  its  length  cannot  be  well  determined,  as  it 
has  been  folded  in  the  fire  and  both  ends  are  bent  over,  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  about  5  in.  long.  Together  with  these  objects  were  found 
hundreds  of  gold  beads,  among  which  are  many  in  the  form  of  leaves, 
like  No.  912,  with  tubular  holes  in  the  middle.  Finally,  I  have  to  record 
the  finding  of  the  pretty  gold  hairpin,  No.  835  (p.  488),  which  exhibits 
on  each  side  a  rosette  with  eleven  flower-petals ;  but  this  round  part  with 
the  two  rosettes  consists  of  two  distinct  gold  discs  with  no  punched  work 
They  were  made  in  the  following  way : — A  small  semi-globular  gold 
plate  was  soldered  in  the  centre,  and  around  it  a  border  of  gold  wire; 
then  the  leaves  were  formed  of  gold  wire  and  soldered  on  symmetrically. 
iWhen  the  two  discs  had  been  thus  decorated,  they  were  joined  by  a 
broad  flat  gold  band,  which  projects  slightly  over  both  of  them.  Then 
this  double  disc  was  soldered  on  the  long  pin,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
decorated  with  incisions.  The  pin  was  then  stuck  through  a  flat  gold 
band,  which  was  soldered  on  both  sides  of  the  double  disc,  and  coiled  at 
both  ends  into  a  spiral  with  three  turns.     The  pin  was  further  pierced 

»  See  my  Mijccme,  p.  81,  No.  140.  »  See    Plan   I.  (of  Troy)  and  Sectiontl  PUb 

»  //.  xvii.  51,  52  :  III.  ii. 
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through  a  small  gold  disc,  which  we  see  soldered  below  the  gold  band. 
Lastly,  a  gold  band  was  soldered  on  the  top  of  the  disc,  and  turned  on 
either  side  into  spirals  of  five  turns. 

I  have  further  to  mention  among  the  discoveries  of  1878  the  remark- 
able silver  dagger.  No.  901,  which  was  discovered  in  the  royal  house  at  a 


-^ 


So.  9ML  Flat  Piece  of 
Gold,  in  UiefonD  of  an 
Amv-bewL  From  the 
Tower.  (Nesriy  actual 
iiae.   Depth,  26  ft) 


depth  of  28  ft.     The  good  preservation  of  this  object,  its 

horizontal  lines  and  its  black  colour,  would  lead  any  one 

to  heUeve  that  it  was  of  meteoric  iron.     But  Professor 

Boberts  of  the  Boyal  Mint,  who  scraped  off  a  little  of 

the  thin  black  layer  with  which  the  dagger  is  covered 

ind  analysed  it,  proved  it  to  be  chloride  of  silver.   I  may 

also  state  that  the  metal  below  the  black  layer  is  per- 
fectly white;   there  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that 

Professor  Eoberts's  analysis  is  correct,  and  that  we  have 
here  a  silver  and  not  an  iron  dagger. 

Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  the  silver  dagger  must  have 
been  a  ceremonial  weapon.  It  is  6  in.  long,  double-edged, 
and  pretty  sharp.  Near  the  lower  end  of  the  blade  are 
two  openings,  0*53  in.  long  and  0*12  in.  broad,  which 
haye  probably  been  made  only  for  the  sake  of  ornament. 
The  end  of  the  long  handle  is  bent  round  at  a  right 
angle,  which  proves  that  it  has  been  cased  in  wood; 
it  can  hardly  have  been  cased  in  ivory,  as  all  the  ivory 
I  found  in  the  burnt  city  is  so  well  preserved.  I  have 
to  add  that   this   silver   dagger  has 

♦  precisely   the   form   of   the   daggers 

found  in  the  large  Treasure  (see 
Nos.  811-814).  We  may  probably 
recognize  another  ceremonial  weapon 
in  the  gold  arrow-head,  No.  902, 
which  was  found  on  the  plateau  of 
the  two  large  walls  (the  Tower). 

Of  precious  metals,  I  also  dis- 
covered two  small  treasures  during 
my  excavations  in  1879.  The  first 
of  these  was  found  in  April,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hill,  about  66  ft.  outside  the  brick 
city  wall  (see  Plan  L,  of  Troy,  the  place  marked  n  a), 
at  a  depth  of  only  13  ft.  below  the  surface ;  it  lay  on 
a  &llen  honse-wall,  and  had  probably  dropped  from  an 
upper  storey.  As  explained  in  the  preceding  pages,  the 
stratum  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city  does  not  always 
occur  at  the  same  depth  below  the  surface :  within  the 
precincts  of  the  burnt  city  it  is  generally  reached  at  a 
depth  of  23  ft.,  but,  for  reasons  before  explained,  it  is 
also  stmck  immediately  below  the  foundations  of  the 
Temple  of  Athene ;  and,  on  the  north-east  and  east  sides,  outside  the 
brick  wall  of  the  burnt  city,  it  generally  occurs  at  so  small  a  depth  as 
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No.  9ul.    IJttgger  of 
Silver,   probably  a  cere- 
monial weapon. 
(Actual  size. 
Depth,  28  ft.) 
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12  ft.  Visitors  will  have  no  difficulty  in  convincing  themselves  of  this 
fact  in  my  trenches.  At  all  events,  this  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
shape  of  the  gold  ornaments  contained  in  this  small  treasure,  all  of 
which  are  perfectly  similar  to  those  found  in  the  treasures  discovered 
near  the  royal  house  in  the  city  proper,  except  the  gold  discs  Nos.  903 
and  904,  of  which  three  were  found,  and  which  now  occurred  here  for 
the  -first  time.  But  similar  gold  discs  were  abundant  in  the  royal 
sepulchres  of  Mycenae ;  where,  in  the  third  tomb  alone,  I  collected  701  of 
them.*  No.  903  represents  a  pretty  star  flower  within  a  small  border,  and 
we  see  a  similar  one  in  No.  904  within  a  treble  border,  all  in  repouss^- 

work.     It  is  difficult  to 
explain  how  the  Trojans 
produced  such  patterns. 
Mr.     Giuliano     thinks 
with  Mr.  Landerer  that 
the  gold  plate  was  laid 
on  a  block  of  lead  and 
the  ornamentation  ham- 
mered or  pressed  into 
it.    In  the  treasure  was 
also  the  gold  breast  or- 
nament No.  905,  which 
is   18  in.    long.      The 
upper  part,  in  the  form 
of  a  basket,  is  1'8  in. 
long  and  1^  in.  broad; 
it  consists   of   twenty- 
five   gold  wires,  which 
were  beaten    flat,  sol- 
dered    together,    bent 
over,     and    joined    by 
means  of  a  small  gold 
plate,   0*12    in.    broad, 
and  of  two  gold  pins; 
to    the    upper    border 
were  soldered  two  gold 
hooks,  2i  in.  long.   One 
side  of  the  gold  basket 
is     ornamented     with 
three    rows    of  eleven 
gold    rings,     and    two 
rings  are  seen   on   the  lower  part  of  the  hooks.     All  these 
rings  were   filled   up  with   a   substance  like  white  glass,  which  seems 
to  have  once  had  another  colour,  and  may  probably  have  been  blue. 
At  the  lower  end  is  soldered  a  gold  plate,  with  ten  holes,  from  which 
ten  chains  hang  down,  consisting  of  double  rings  of  gold  wire,  and  on 


Nos.  903,904.   Discs  of  Gold-leaf,  richly 

oraamented.    (About  half  actual  size. 

DepUi,  13  ft.) 


No.  905.    Guld  Oraameut.  probably 
for  suspending  on  the  breast. 
(1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  13  ft) 


more 


such 


*  See  my  MytXivtCy  pp.  165-172. 
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each  link  is  fixed  a  leaf  of  gold,  0'2  in^  in  diameter.     Each  gold  chain 
has  155  such  links  and   155  each  leaves,  and  there  are,  consequently, 


Sim.  9ee-«ao.    Ear-rings,  Bracelet,  Ff  llet.  Beads  for  necklaces.  Ear-ring  with  pendant,  all  of  gold. 
(3:4actnal8ixe.    Depth,  26  to  33  ft.) 

1550  double  rings  or  links,  and  1550  leaves.  At  the  end  of  each  chain 
18  suspended  a  gold  idol  of  the  usual  form,  with  two  eyes  well  indicated. 
This  ornament  had  not  come  under  the  notice  of  the  labourers,  and,  with 
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other  d^brisy  it  had  been  put  on  the  wheelbarrow  to  be  shot  over  the 
incline;  but  it  was  discovered  by  the  keen  eye  of  Professor  Virchow, 
who  lifted  it  from  the  wheelbarrow  and  saved  it  from  certain  destruction. 
There  were  also  found  the  fragments  of  seven  much  larger  gold  idols. 
Another  treasure  was  found  by  me,  in  the  presence  of  M.  Bumouf  and 
Professor  Virchow,  at  a  depth  of  33  ft.  below  the  surface 
(in  the  place  marked  v  to  the  north  of  the  place  marked  A 
on  Plan  I.,  of  Troy),  on  the  slope  of  the  great  Trojan 
wall,  close  to  the  house  of  the  ancient  town-chief  or  king, 
and  close  to  the  spot  where  the  large  Treasure  was  found 
in  1873.  It  consisted  of  two  gold  ear-rings,  of  which 
I  represent  one  under  No.  920.  Both  have  the  usual 
basket  form,  and  are  ornamented  with  three  rosettes. 
To  the  basket  is  soldered  a  gold  plate,  ornamented  with 
very  simple  incised  linear  patterns.  To  this  gold  plate 
are  fixed,  on  the  one  ear-ring  five,  on  the  other  only  four, 
gold  rings ;  from  which  are  suspended  gold  chains  covered 
with  leaves. 

I  further  mention  the  very  large  gold  ear-rings  of 
the  common  form,  Nos.  906  and  907,  of  which  the  latter 
is  ornamented  with  three  rosettes : 
— another  gold  ear-ring,  just  like 
No.  920,  but  without  pendants: — 
two  more  small  gold  ear-rings  of 
the  usual  form,  of  which  I  repre- 
sent one  under  No.  910: — a  small 
gold  ring,  like  Nos.  878  and  880, 
for  holding  the  hair  locks  or  braids : 
— one  plain  gold  fillet,  21  in.  long, 
which  I  represent  under  No.  921; 
it  has  at  one  extremity  three  per- 
forations, and  on  the  other  one  per- 
foration, for  fastening  it  round  the 
head: — nine  gold  ornaments  with 
four  spirals,  like  Nos.  836  and  838 ; 
and  some  smaller  ones  of  the  same 
kind,  like  No.  909.  Similar  ornaments  are  very  abundant 
in  the  royal  tombs  of  Mycenae.* 

This  treasure  further  contained  two  very  large  and 
heavy  gold  bracelets,  of  which  I  represent  one  under 
No.  918.  It  consists  of  a  very  thick  round  gold  rod, 
having  at  one  extremity  only  an  ornament  in  the  form  of  a  flower- 
button.  In  the  treasure  were  also  hundreds  of  gold  beads,  in  the  form 
of  rings  or  leaves,  with  a  tubular  hole,  like  Nos.  911-916,  and  885-899; 
the  six  silver  ear-rings.  No.  922,  which  are  fastened  together  by  the 
cementing  action  of  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  to  which  also  many  gold 
beads  are  stuck ;  and  the  large  silver  spoon,  No.  923,  of  good  repousse- 


No.  922.  SU  stiver  Bftr-rii«i; 
fostened  iugether  by  Uw  ce- 
menting action  of  the  cfalortde 
of  &ilrer,  many  gold  twarti 
sUcklng  to  them.  (Half  ac- 
tual aixe.    Depth.  SS  ft) 


No.  921.  Fillet  of 
GoljL  (Half actual 
size.    l>eptb,33ft.) 


See  my  Afycenae,  No.  297. 
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worL  Like  the  shield,  No.  799,  this  spoon  has  in  the  centre  a  large  navel- 
like boss  {6fMf>aX6s:),  surrounded  by  a  furrow  (aSXaf )  and  by  a  projecting 
border.  The  handle  has  a  floral  orna- 
mentation in  intaglio;  its  end  is  per- 
forated, and  has  a  large  ring  for  sus- 
pension. The  large  size  of  this  spoon, 
and  particularly  its  boss,  make  it  pro- 
bable that  it  had  a  sacred  use,  and  was 
employed  for  libations.  Further,  the 
treasure  contained  the  pretty  gold  fillet. 
No.  919,  which  has  two  perforations  at 
each  end.  It  is  decorated,  in  punched 
work,  with  a  border  of  dots,  9  double 
concentric  circles,  and  27  vertical  rows 
of  dots.  There  were  also  found  nine 
gold  ear-rings  of  the  shape  represented 
by  No.  917,  which  had  never  yet  occurred 
except  of  silver  (see  No.  122,  p.  250). 
They  have  the  form  of  a  primitive  boat, 
and  consist  of  simple  gold  plate.  The 
two  ends  are  turn^  round  in  the  form 
of  spirals,  and  by  the  holes  of  the  latter 
they  were  suspended  iii  the  ear  by  means 
of  a  thin  gold  wire.  Each  of  these 
boat-like  ear-rings  is  ornamented  with 
21  dots  made  with  the  punch.  There 
are  gold  ear-rings  similar  to  these  in 
the  gold  room  of  the  British  Museum, 
but  I  could  not  find  out  where  they  came  from. 

I  have  further  to  mention  gold  rings  with  a  spiral  ornamentation  like 
No.  839  and  No.  845,  the  thick  ends  of  which  can  leave  no  doubt  that 
they  served  to  fasten  and  ornament  the  hair-tresses.  Also  plain  ear-rings 
like  No.  846,  and  ear-rings  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  with  a  granular  orna- 
mentation like  Nos.  883  and  884. 

Among  the  gold  objects  found  I  have  finally  to  mention  the  pretty 
eagle,  which  I  represent  in  three  diflerent  positions,  under  Nos.  924,  925, 
926.  Its  form  resembles  a  pigeon,  but  the  head  is  decidedly  that  of  an 
eagle.  It  is  nearly  2  in.  long  and  1  j  in.  broad ;  the  tail  has  a  breadth  and 
length  of  0*6  in.  It  is  made  of  two  gold  plates  joined  by  two  gold  pins,' 
and  presents  an  example  of  pretty  good  repousse- work.  In  the  lower  part 
of  the  hollow  belly  (see  No.  925)  is  a  round  hole,  which  makes  it  likely 
that  the  eagle  was  fixed  on  an  object  of  wood.  The  upper  side  is 
ornamented  with  linear  patterns  of  intaglio- work ;  the  wings  and  tail 
have  also  an  incised  decoration  on  the  reverse  side.  The  ornamentation 
of  the  wings  reminds  us  of  that  of  the  double-headed  eagle  in  the  Hittite 
sculptures  of  Boghaz  Kioi  and  Eyuk. 


No.  933.  BpooD  uf  Silver,  with  a  large  ofi^oAdc 
in  the  middle.  The  handle  is  ornamented ;  a 
ring  fur  suspension  is  attaclicd  to  its  end. 
(Half  actual  dxe.    Depth,  33  f i .) 


•  This  IB  the  only  instance  at  Troy  in  which  we  see  metal  plates  not  soldered,  but  joined 
with  pins. 
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No8.  924-i»26.     bJ^leofGold.    (7  : 8  actual  vlze.    Depth,  2U  ft.) 


At  a  depth  of  from  30  to  33  ft.,  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  royal 
house,  was  found  the  remarkable  bronze  dagger,  No.  927,  which  is 
8'2  in.  long,  very  well  preserved,  and  of  a  dark  grey 
colour,  just  like  iron.  The  blade  is  4*2  in.  long,  and 
nearly  IJ  in.  wide  at  its  thickest  part.  The  handle  is 
quadrangular,  and  is  decorated  with  incised  triangles, 
which  makes  it  probable  that  it  was  not  cased  in  wood. 
The  end  of  the  handle  is  ornamented  with  a  couchant 
cow  or  ox  with  long  horns.  I  hold  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  this  also  was  a  ceremonial  dagger,  as,  on  account 
of  the  cow,  it  seems  too  unhandy  to  have  served  for 
common  use.  By  the  cementing  power  of  the  chloride 
of  copper  there  stick  to  this  dagger  five  glass  beads, 
which  are  now  white,  but  which  have  apparently  once 
been  blue.  Most  certainly  these  glass  beads  have  never 
served  as  ornaments  of  the  dagger ;  they  can  only  have 
come  in  contact  with  it  accidentally :  but  their  presence 
seems  to  prove  that  they  were  in  general  use  here.  But 
were  they  imported  by  the  Phoenicians  or  home-made  ? 

Under  Nos.  928-930,  934-936,  940,  941,  and  945, 
I  represent  some  of  the  common  bronze  pins  or  brooches, 
which  are  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  burnt  city, 
and  also  frequently  in  all  the  other  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik;  they  have  a  globular  head,  and  were  in  use 
before  the  invention  of  the  fibula.  Nos.  939,  947,  and 
951  are  similar ;  the  only  difierence  is,  that  the  head  is 
here  turned  in  the  form  of  a  spiral ;  but  this  is  hardly 
visible,  owing  to  the  oxide  or  carbonate  of  copper  with 
which  the  brooches  are  covered.  No.  932  is  a  brooch 
with  a  double  spiral. 

Nos.  931,  933,  942,  944,  and  946  are  primitive  arrow- 
heads of  bronze  or  copper.  No.  937  is  a  fish-book; 
No.  938,  a  curious  object  of  lead  in  the  form  of  an  ear- 


M 


No.  927.  l)agg«?r  of 
Bronze;  withafailt 
In  the  form  of  a  cow 
with  long  horns. 
(Half  actual  size. 
Depth,  30  to  33  ft.) 
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ring,  but,  being  far  too  thick  to  be  stuck  into  the  ear,  it  very  probably 
serred  to  fasten  and  ornament  the  hair.      Nos.  943,  948,  and   949  are 


937 


n 


941       942 


f 


940 


944  4       945 


^^  950 


952 


953 


Sml  928-9S3.    Primitive  Brooches,  Arrow-heAds.  a  Punch,  Kings,  &c.  of  Brwiise.    (About  lialf  actual  size. 

Depth.  24  to  32  ft.) 

rings;  No.  952  is  a  needle,  and  No.  953  a  punch  of  bronze.     Nos.  954 
and  956  are  bronze  knives ;  in  the  handle  of  the  former  may  be  seen  one, 


No.  964. 


No.  955. 


No.  967. 


Kof .  954-957.    Knives.  Arruw-bead.  and  Lance-head  of  Bronze.    (Half  actual  8b:e.    Dcptli, :  2  to  32  ft.) 

in  that  of  the  latter  two  round  heads  of  the  pins  by  means  of  which  the 
handles  were  fixed  in  the  wooden  casing. 
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No.  955  is  the  only  bronze  arrow-head  with  barbs  ever  found  by  me 
in  this  third,  the  burnt  city,  all  the  other  arrow-heads  being  of  the  diape 
described  before.  But  that  similarly  shaped  arrow-heads  were  in  use, 
though  wiihovi  barbs,  seems  also  to  be  proved  by  the  mould  No.  604, 
which  has  the  forms  for  casting  them. 

No.  957  is  another  lance-head  of  bronze.  In  its  handle  may  be  seen 
two  pin-heads,  by  which  it  was  fastened  to  the  shaft.  No.  958  is  a  bronze 
battle-axe,  with  a  perforation  for  the  handle.  Only  four  were  found  by 
me  of  the  like  shape,  and  all  of  them  in  the  burnt  city.  Similar 
battle-axes  of  bronze  have  been  found  on  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  and  are 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Cagliari.'    Numerous  battle-axes  of  a  similar 


No8.  958-961.  A  Battle-axe  perforated  in  the  middle,  two  common  Battle-axes,  three  Knives,  and  another 
Instniment— all  of  bronze.    (1 :  6  actual  sixe.    Depth,  23  to  33  ft.) 

shape,  but  of  pure  copper,  were  found  in  Hungary.'  Nos.  959  and  960 
represent  two  more  of  the  bronze  battle-axes  of  the  common  Trojan  shape. 
Nos.  961,  962,  and  9G4  are  bronze  knives ;  No.  963,  a  pointed  implement 
of  bronze. 

Under  Nos.  965  and  966  I  represent  two  bronze  knives  of  a 
remarkable  form;  both  run  out  into  a  spiral.  No.  965,  which  is 
single-edged,  has  evidently  had  its  handle  encased  in  wood;  No.  966 
is  double-edged :  the  singular  shape  of  its  handle  makes  it  hardly 
possible  that  it  can  have  been  cased  in  wood.  Mr.  Basil  Cooper  calls 
my  attention  to  the  exact  Egyptian  type  in  the  form  of  these  two 
knives.  I  represent  under  No.  967  one  more  one-edged  knife  of  the 
common  form.  The  Trojan  knives  had  in  no  instance  the  shape  of  onr 
present  pocket-knives ;  they  were  much  longer,  had  handles  of  wood,  and 
were  worn  attached  to  the  belt,  as  we  see  in  Homer. 

No.  968  is  again  a  bronze  lance;  in  its  lower  end  may  be  seen  the 


•  See  Vincenzo  Crespi,  //  Miiseo  dTAntichita  di      prehistorique  des  Musecs  de  Province  et  dti  CoUee- 


Cagliari;  Cagliari,  1872,  PI.  ii.  Nos.  4,  5,  6.  On 
the  same  plate  we  also  see  represented,  under 
No.  7,  a  mould,  with  a  bed  for  casting  a  similar 
battle-axe. 

'  Sec  Joseph  Hampel,  Catalogue  de  V Exposition 


tionsparticulieresde  la  Ilongrie,  Buda-Pe«th,  1876, 
pp.  139,  140,  Nos.  146,  150,  152;  and  Josepii 
Hampel,  Antiquit^s  pr^historiques  de  la  Ifvmjrie^ 
Esztergom,  1876,  PL  vii.  No«.  4,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13, 
14,  15. 
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Iiuks  for  tie  prns  ty  wtich  it  was  fastened  in  the  aliiift.  It  was  picked 
up  by  tiie  eide  of  one  of  the  two  entire  skeletons  of  mea,  which  I  found  in 
the  riKim  of  a  house  to  the  east  of  the  plateau  of  the  Towor^  immediately 


Ktiv^  y^^^S?^  Tlinw  Hn^iiKi^  Knivf^ii,  uf  vsblirh  t^va  anc  uf  a.  yutj'  rt^]u&i'h.:bhlf^  ft^^riu. 

to  the  north  of  the  nine  jars  (see  Plan  I.,  of  Troy,  the  place  marked  e  s), 
ind  which  ftppear  to  ho  those  of  warriors,  aa  they  had  helmets  on  their 
heads.    One  of  the  skulls  was  fractured,  the  other  was  uninjured;  but 


Ihta  Utter  was  also  fractured  on  its  way  to  London.  Professor  Virchow, 
whci  kindly  recompoeed  both  skulls  and  mado  the  accompanying  excellent 
geometriciil  drawings  of  them  (Nos.  96^-972  and  Kos.  973-97(3),  has  sent 
^e  the  following  iutereidting  note. 
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Length  of  the  skall        

G  neatest  breadth  of  the  skull 

Auricular  height 

Breadth  of  the  frontal  bone  at  its  base 

Height  of  the  fttoe  

Breadth        „  

„        of  lower  jaw      

Orbit,  height        

„   breEidth       

Nose,  height         

„     breadth       

Heightof  the  alveolar  apophysis  of  the  upper  jaw 
Horizontal  circumferenc e  of  the  skull 


No6.  969-9Y3. 


193 

132-5? 
110 
90 
104-5 

88? 


47? 
28 
15 
521 


Mob  973-976. 

191 
141 
110 

99 
106 

89 

77? 

30 

38 

49 

26 

16 
537 


"  From  which  the  following  indices  may  further  be  calculated : 


Noe.  969-972. 


No«.  973-976. 


Longitudinal  index 
Auricular  index   ... 
Nasal  index 
Orbital  index 


68-6 
56  9 
48-9 


:<o.  069. 


No  97  J. 


Noe.  969-972.  Professor  Vircliow's  geometrical  drawing  of  the  sknll  of  one  of  the  two  warriors  found,  with  hdmeU 
on  their  beads  and  a  laiioc-bead,  in  the  room  of  a  boose  of  the  burnt  city.  (Depth,  about  26  it)  The  defl- 
clcDcics  replaced  by  gypsum  are  indicated  by  oblique  lines. 
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"  The  skull  Nos.  969-972  is  evidently  that  of  a  male ;  judging  from 
the  good  preservation  of  the  teeth-crowns,  it  belongs  to  a  young  man, 
who,  however,  has  had  time  to  wear  deeply  down  the  edges  of  the  incisors. 
The  forehead  is  broad ;  the  glabella  moderately  deepened.  The  vertical 
curve  (curve  of  the  vertex)  is  long  and  well  shaped,  with  a  rapid  falling 
off  of  the  occiput,  which  for  the  rest  is  rounded ;  lambdoidal  suture  ser- 
rated. The  eyebrow  projections  are  strongly  developed ;  maxillary  bones 
quite  orthognathous ;  the  chin  projecting,  broad  and  angular.  The  middle 
of  the  lower  jawbone  above  the  chin  is  inflected ;  the  upper  alveolar  pro- 
cess very  low.  The  upper  part  of  the  nose  is  narrow,  the  spine  much  deve- 
loped.     The  face  is  somewhat  coarse  and  narrow,  with  deep  Fossae  caninae. 


|No.  973. 


No.  974. 


No.  975. 


No.  976. 


So«.  ?73-97«.  Profwwor  VIrcbow's  geometrical  drawing  of  the  skull  of  the  other  of  the  two  warriors  found,  with 
tM*lniet«  on  their  heads  and  a  1  nce-head,  in  the  room  of  a  house  of  the  burnt  city.  (Depth,  about  26 fL)  The 
dfflclcncies  replaced  by  gypsum  are  indicated  by  oWu/i<«  lines. 

"  The  skull  Nos.  973-976  is  probably  that  of  a  young  man,  though  it 
has  a  very  delicate  appearance.  The  superciliary  arches  are  slight ;  the 
frontal  and  parietal  tubera  distinct,  but  not  strongly  protruding;  the 
teeth  but  little  worn  down.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  continuous  frontal 
suture  and  prognathism  pretty  strongly  developed.  Though  almost  the 
whole  occiput  and  the  right  side  had  to  be  artificially  reconstructed,  in 
conBequeuco  of  which  the  uncertainty  of  the  measuring  is  great,  yet  the 
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chief  results  may  be  considered  as  trustworthy.  On  the  whole,  the  sknll 
is  narrow  and  high ;  its  greatest  height  is  two  finger-breadths  behind  the 
coronal  suture.  Owing  to  the  restoration,  it  broadens  perhaps  more  than 
is  necessary  towards  the  back  and  below.  In  the  Norma  temporalis  it 
appears  high  and  long.  The  face  is  moderately  high ;  less  coarse  than 
the  preceding,  but  not  pretty.  The  nose  appears  to  be  broad ;  its  back 
especially  is  somewhat  flattened  at  its  beginning.  The  eye-holes  are  low ; 
the  Fossae  caninae  deep ;  the  incisors  large ;  the  alveolar  apophysis  of  the 
upper  jaw  projects  obliquely.  The  lower  jaw  is  strong ;  the  chin  broad 
and  projecting ;  the  alveolar  part  of  the  lower  jaw  is  on  the  whole  some- 
what bent  forward ;  high  processes ;  low  coronoid  apophysis. 

^^  While  the  two  male  skulls  have  many  resemblances  to  each  other, 
they  are  essentially  distinguished  from  the  female  skull  (No.  147).  This 
is  brachyeephaiic  (index  82  *  5),  while  the  two  others  are  distinctly  stamped 
dolichocephalic^  with  an  index  of  68*6  in  the  first,  of  73*8  in  the  second. 
Probably  their  narrowness  has  been  partly  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the 
masses  of  earth  which  lay  upon  them,  and  somewhat  higher  numbers 
ought  to  be  taken ;  but  this  makes  no  difierence  in  the  contrast  between 
the  skulls.  It  is  only  in  the  prognathism  that  the  skull  Nos.  973-976 
approaches  the  female  skull  No.  147,  whilst  the  strongly  orthognathic 
skull  Nos.  969-972  is  in  contrast  with  both. 

"The  question  whether  all  three  skulls  belong  to  the  same  people, 
is  difficult  to  decide  on  account  of  such  great  diflerences.  If  the  progna- 
thism is  regarded  as  an  ethnological  criterion,  then  the  conclusion  must 
be  that  the  male  skull,  Nos.  969-972,  must  belong  to  a  people  different 
from  the  other  two.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  form 
of  the  skull  indicates  rather  a  relation  between  the  two  male  skulls 
than  between  them  and  the  female  skull.  It  is  true  that  the  female  sex 
inclines  more  to  prognathism,  and  in  many  races  the  female  calvaria 
appears  shorter  and  broader  than  the  male ;  but  still  the  difference  in  the 
cephalic  index  (82*  5  — 73  •8  =  8*  7)  is  so  considerable  that  it  cannot  be 
referred  to  a  mere  difference  of  sex.  Thus  we  are  led  naturally  to  the 
question,  whether  we  have  not  -here  before  us  the  remains  of  a  mixed  race. 
In  this  respect  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  all  three  skulls  present  in 
a  striking  manner  the  appearance  of  the  bones  of  a  race  in  an  advanced 
state  of  civilization.  Nothing  of  the  savage,  nothing  massive  in  the 
formation  of  the  bones,  no  particularly  strong  development  of  the 
apophyses  of  the  muscles  and  tendons,  can  be  observed.  All  the  parts 
have  a  smooth,  fine,  almost  slender  appearance.  It  is  true  that  all 
three  skulls  have  belonged  to  youthful  persons,  or  at  least  to  persons  but 
little  advanced  in  age,  and  many  a  protuberance  would  perhaps  have  been 
further  developed  had  they  grown  older.  But  with  savage  races  the 
bones  acquire  earlier  a  greater  thickness  and  ruggedness,  and  it  is  there- 
fore most  natural  to  infer  that  the  ancient  owners  of  these  heads  belonged 
to  a  settled  people,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  peace,  and  who, 
through  intercourse  with  distant  races,  were  more  exposed  to  being 
mixed  in  blood. 

"  Of  course  these  remarks  can  only  be  offered  with  great  reserve,  as  in 
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all  three  fiknlls  decay  had  reached  such  a  degree,  that  the  recomposition  of 
the  fragments,  particularly  of  the  face,  hy  no  means  excludes  the  possi- 
bility of  arbitrariness.  Each  of  the  two  male  sknlls  has,  under  my 
direction,  been  taken  to  pieces  and  recomposed  six  or  seven  times ; 
nevertheless  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  satisfied  with  the  result.  But 
at  last  I  have  terminated  the  attempts  at  restoration,  because,  as  large 
pieces  are  missing,  a  certain  arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  the  restorer 
cannot  be  avoided ;  besides,  at  least  in  the  main  points,  it  cannot  be  per- 
ceived that  a  fresh  restoration  would  give  an  essentially  different  result. 
The  dolichocephalism  of  the  male  and  the  brachycephalism  of  the  female 
sknlls  would  surely  as  little  disappear  as  the  orthognathism  of  the  one 
and  the  prognathism  of  the  two  other  skulls. 

"  The  temptation  is  very  great  to  make  further  suppositions  regarding 
the  extraction  of  the  individual  persons  and  their  social  position.  This 
temptation,  I  believe,  I  must  resist,  because  our  real  knowledge  of  the 
craniology  of  ancient  peoples  is  still  on  a  very  small  scale.  If  it  were 
correct  that,  as  some  authors  suppose,  the  ancient  Thracians,  like  the 
modem  Albanians,  were  brachycephalic,  we  might  perhaps  connect  with 
them  the  people  represented  by  the  brachycephalic  head  from  Hissarlik. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dolichocephalism  of  Semites  and  Egyptians  would 
permit  us  to  go  with  our  dolicephalic  skulls  from  Hissarlik  to  so  distant 
an  origin.  But  if  besides  the  skull  index  we  take  into  consideration  the 
entire  formation  of  the  head  and  the  face  of  the  dolichocephalic  skulls,  the 
idea  that  those  men  were  members  of  the  Aryan  race  is  highly  pleasing. 
Hence  I  believe  the  natural  philosopher  should  stop  in  the  face  of  these 
problems,  and  should  abandon  further  investigation  to  the  archsBologist." 

The  skull  Nos.  977,  978,  which  was  found  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city, 
in  a  jar,  together  with  ashes  of  animal  matter,  is,  as  Prof.  Virchow 
informs  me,  that  of  a  woman,  probably  of  a  "  young  maiden.  Its  type 
is  a  very  characteristic  female  one:  the  bones  are  fine;  the  form  is 
very  pleasing.  Corresponding  to  the  pronounced  dolichocephalio  index 
of  71*3  (greatest  length  188,  greatest  breadth  134  mm.),  the  Norma 
veriiealis  is  long  and  oval ;  the  Norma  temporalis  extended,  with  a  long 
and  somewhat  flat  vertex-curve.  The  auricular  height  is  111mm.; 
according  to  this,  the  auricular  index  amounts  to  57,  which  is  a  very  low 
measure.  In  the  same  way  the  Lambda-angle  is  low  and  very  obtuse; 
the  forehead  low,  falling  off  distinctly  and  rapidly  from  the  vertex-curve ; 
the  orbital  edges  quite  smooth.  The  Sutura  frontalis  is  continuous. 
Compared  with  the  other  skulls,  we  find  a  great  contrast  to  the  female 
skull.  No.  147,  which  is  brachycephalic ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  near 
approach  to  the  two  male  skulls,  especially  to  Nos.  969-972.  There  can, 
therefore,  be  no  objection  to  join  these  three  skulls  in  one  group.  In 
connection  with  this  it  is  not  without  importance  that  the  new  skull,  as 
well  as  the  skull  Nos.  973-976,  has  an  open  SiUura  frontalis, 

"Begarding  this  skull,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  of  the  first 
skulls;  namely,  that  the  bones  give  one  the  impression  of  a  delicate, 
civilized,  settled  population.  If  this  population  were  pre-eminently  a 
doliehoeepJialic  one,  then  we  have  the  choice  between  Aryan,  Semitic,  and 
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perhaps  Hamitic  races.  A  definite  decision  on  this  point  cannot  yet 
be  made  from  a  purely  anthropological  point  of  view,  but  I  may  say 
that  the  last  skull  can  hardly  be  distinguished  in  the  midst  of  ancient 
Greek  skulls." 


No.  978. 


No.  977. 


Nos.  977,  9T8.  Skull  found  in  ajar,  together  with  arires  of  &nimal  matter,  probably  human  uhea,  at  a  depth  of  23  ft. 

Professor  Virchow  kindly  sent  me  also  the  following  note  on  the 
skeleton  of  a  foetus  which  was  found  in  a  vase  in  the  third  or  burnt 
city  :  — "  This  skeleton  is  very  defective,  because  there  are  only  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  head,  breast,  pelvis,  hands  and  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities  as  far  as  the  hands  and  feet  are  pretty 
complete.     Their  bones  give  the  following  measurements : — 


mm. 

mm. 

Oa  humeri 

.     36 

Oa  feraoria 

.     .37 

Ulna 

.     34 

Tibia 

.     34 

Radius 

.     31 

Fibula      . 

.     33 

"  It  may,  therefore,  be  a  foetus  of  from  6  to  7  months." 
Unfortunately  both  the  helmets,  which  were  on  these  skulls,  had  been 
so  much  destroyed  by  the  chloride  of  copper,  that  they  could  only  be 
taken  out  in  small  fragments,  which  are  too  much  corroded  and  too  fragile 
to  be  recomposed. 

The  upper  portions  of  both  helmets  have,  however,  been  well  pre- 
served ;  and  these  parts  form  the  ridge  (<^a\o9),  in  which  the  horsehair 
plume  (\6<f>o^  Xmrovpts),  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Hiady  was  fixed.* 
In  both  cases  the  <f>d\o<;  consists  of  two  pieces,  such  as  we  have  seen  under 
Nos.  795-798,  and  as  I  have  recomposed  them  in  No.  979.     The  reader 


■  iii.  362 ;  iv.  459  ;  vi.  9 ;  xiii.  132  ;  xvi.  216. 

Mr.  Philip  Smith  says  in  his  foot-note  at 
p.  281  of  Troy  and  its  Bcinams :  "Few  coinci- 
dences have  struck  us  more  than  the  comparison 
of  these  helmet-crests  with  the  frequent  allusions 
in  Horner,  especially  where  *  Hector  of  the 
aancing  helmet-crest  *  {Kopv6aio\os''l^Kr(op)  takes 
off  the  helmet  that  frightened  his  child  (//.  vi. 
469,  foil.): 

rapfi'fia'as  X"^^^^  '''*  ^'^  \6<pov  Irnrioxairriv, 

Z€iyhv  &ir*  iucpordnis  K6f>v0o5  vfvovra  voifffas. 


(^  Scai'cd  at  the  brazen  mail  and  horsehair  plume. 
That  waved  terrific  on  the  crested  hclni.*) 

"  No  such  plumed  helmeta  are  foand  among  the 
remains  of  *pre-hi8toric  *  barbarous  races.  The 
skeletons,  with  the  helmets  and  lances  beside 
them,  bear  striking  witness  to  a  city  tiken  by 
storm.  In  Homer,  the  Trojans,  under  the 
command  of  the  *  crested  Hector,'  are  *  raliaat 
with  lances '  (jiCfuUrts  fyxfiv*riP,  IL  ii,  816- 
818)." 
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will  se*!  m  tlie  lower  portion  a  mnnd  boss ;  this  is  tto  lioad  of  tt**  copper 
null  by  which  the  piece  ia  transfixed :  the  point  of  the  nail  ou  tho  other 


No.  fTf.  {A}  Thii  Mpp^^KOfl  (6)  kiwfr  pieces  £if  i  Trojjui  Kcitnt^t* 
cfiii  {^dAat)  ^tanxd  tflSL'tluer,  (e)  A  f mall  plcc-  i>f  tJif  litljnot 
nm*im  «<tbrriJ3g  to  ilio  h^Wfir  pan  gf  ilie  (.'rffit.  A  pln^ 
bApnM  h>tti#  fr^Dl  of  t]i«  part  ^.  mny  b^  ievn  pTutrudiitg  on 
K   (About  IiilI r jictiirtl  ii«?K  I>ppth.  about  tp  O.) 


Nil'.  d!^0.    Qreal  Ckippcr  mng^  fotmd  Dtiir 


Bide  in  merely  bent  round.  As  to  the  place  into  which  the  Xo^o?  iTnTovpt^ 
wii  iasorted  and  fixed  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  the  opening  at  the  top 
of  the  ridge  can  have  served  no  other  purpose."  hj  the  aide  of  one 
Mmet  I  found  the  copper  ring  No.  980,  by  the  side  of  the  other  the 
fragment  of  a  Bimitar  ring.  I  am  at  a  Iobs  to  Bay  how  the  Be  rings  could 
h&YG  been  coo  nee  ted  vrith  the  helmets, 

Undar  No,  98 1  I  represent  six  primitive  bronze  brooches,  of  which 
finly  two  have  globular,  the  others  flat  heads.     They  had   been  stuck 


S*  in.    Bbt  Btinm  Bf^ndkiw,  iturbt  l^yu^-tber  in  the  Tioll&n*  <.if  a  tM>n^  and  cfinentfkl  Wgetber  Isy  tfw  axiik  or 
carbonAU' uf  cop |i#r,    (1 :  3  actual  fliWX    Decitli^  3.fl  Ct.) 

U*g)&ther  into  a  hollow  bone,  and  are  consolidated  by  the  cementing  action 
of  th«  oxide  or  carbonate.  This  is  the  sole  instance  of  brooches  with  fl»t 
h^wiB  in  the  burnt  eity. 

No.  982  marks  an  object  of  bronze  in  form  like  a  Bumll  coin.  On  the 
front  side  it  is  slightly  coucave,  and  representg  in  Tery  low  relief  a  little 
iigiire,  iu  which,  by  the  help  of  what  we  have  learned  from  those  on  the 
wWtit  Nos-  16*26,  1883,  1971j  1994,  wo  see  a  man  with  uplifted  arms. 
On  thcj  reverae  side  this  object  is  quite  flat;  we  only  see  there  a  single 
di*t,  I  think  tbat,  with  all  its  resemblance  to  a  coin,  this  object  cannot 
be  ont%  for  nothing  elise  like  it  has  ever  been  found  in  any  one  of  tho 


'  A  iimUAT  c^ntrtranM  U  tUo  taen   on  the       gold  btod  mxd  a  ggld   ring.     Sue  nij  MytumaSj 
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pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik.     Besides^  coined  money  was  still  unknown 
even  in  the  time  of  Homer. 


No.  982.     Ot^ject  of 

Bronze  in  shape  of  a 

coin.    (Actual  size. 

Depth»23n.) 


No.  983.    Cnrloas  0l\fect  of  a  white  sabBtance,  with  three  pexforatlons. 
(3 :  4  actual  size.    Depth.  36  to  33  ft.) 


No.  983  is  a  very  curious  object  of  a  perfectly  white  substance,  with 
traces  of  blue  colour  on  the  outside.  It  has  nine  semi-globular  pro- 
jections, a  linear  ornamentation,  and  at  one  end  one  perforation,  at  the 
other  two,  by  which  it  was  pinned  on  another  object.  I,  therefore,  hold 
it  to  have  served  as  an  ornament  of  a  wooden  box.  In  the  fracture  it  has 
quite  the  appearance  of  gypsum,  and  it  is  much  softer  and  lighter  than 
Egyptian  porcelain.  As  nothing  like  a  similar  paste  has  ever  been  found 
by  me,  and  also  on  account  of  its  blue  colour,  which  never  occurs  else- 
where at  Hissarlik,  I  think  it  to  be  of  foreign  importation. 

No.  984  represents  a  plain  perforated  lentoid  gem  of  cornelian,  found 

in  the  royal  house ;  its  sole  decoration  is  an  incised  line,  which  goes  round 

it  lengthwise.    A  perfectly  similar  gem  of  cornelian, 

^^^^^  found  in  a  tomb  at  Gamirus  in  Bhodes,  is  in  the  British 

mr^^^^^        Museum. 

l^^i^^B  I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  on  the  third,  the 

^^^^^^H        burnt  city,  without  examining  once  more  the  question, 

^^^^^^m         whether  this  pretty  little  town,  with  its  brick  walls, 

^^^^^  which  can  hardly  have  housed  3000  inhabitants,  could 

^^^  have  been  identical  with  the  great  Homeric  Dies  of 

immortal  renown,  which  withstood  for  ten  long  years 

the  heroic  efforts  of  the  united  Greek  army  of  110,000 

men,  and  which  could  only  at  last  be  captured  by  a 

stratagem. 

First,  as  regards  the  size  of  all  the  pre-historic  cities,  I  repeat  that 
they  were  but  very  small.  In  fact,  we  can  hardly  too  much  contract  our 
ideas  of  the  dimensions  of  those  primeval  cities. 

So,  according  to  the  Attic  tradition,  Athens  was  built  by  the  Pelas- 
gians,  and  was  limited  to  the  small  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  whose  plateau  is 
of  oval  form,  900  ft.  long  and  400  ft.  broad  at  its  broadest  part ;  but  it 
was  much  smaller  still  until  Gimon  enlarged  it  by  building  the  wall  on 
its  eastern  declivity  and  levelling  the  slope  within  by  means  of  de&m." 
The  lonians,  having  captured  the  city,  forced  the  Pelasgians  to  settle 
at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Acropolis.  According  to  Thucydides,  Athens 
was  only  enlarged  by  the  coalescence  of  the  Attic  demi  there  (awoucurfjtos;) 


No.  98 1.     Plain    Lentoid 

Gem  of  Cornelian. 

(3  :  4  actual  size. 

Depth,  28  ft) 


»•  Pans.  i.  28,  §  3:  Tp  «4  i#cpoir<JXc«,  »X^v 
Hffov  KlfiMV  tpKoiS/xrjffty  avrrjs  6  MiXruiSou, 
vepi$aXt7y  rh  \oiirhy  \4ytrat  rod  rtlxovs 
TltXaayohs  uii€4i<rairrdt  vorc  Orb  r^y  iucp6wo?uv  • 


^atrl  yitp  *hyp6)My  Koi  'Tv4p$toy.  wvyBtOfiptam 
8^  otriy€s  ^ffay,  Mhy  &XAo  iBvydftv  fu^^^  ^ 
SuccXo^s  T^  i^apxyis  Syras  'Ajca^yviay  ^tnt- 
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effected  by  Theseus.^  In  like  manner  Athens  ('AOrjvac),  Thebes  (Sfjfiai), 
Mycenae  {Mufcfjvai),  and  all  the  other  cities  whose  names  are  of  the 
plural  form,  were  probably  at  first  limited  to  their  stronghold,  called 
76X<9,  and  had  their  names  in  the  singular ;  but  the  cities  having  been 
enlarged,  they  received  the  plural  name,  the  citadel  being  then  called 
Acropolis,  and  the  lower  town  ttoX*?.  The  most  striking  proof  of  this  is 
the  name  of  the  valley  "  Polis  "  in  Ithaca,  which,  as  I  have  shown  above,^ 
is  not  derived  from  a  real  city,  or  acropolis, — for  my  excavations  there 
have  proved  that  this  single  fertile  valley  in  the  island  can  never  have 
been  the  site  of  a  city, — but  from  a  natural  rock,  which  has  never  been 
touched  by  the  hand  of  man.  This  rock,  however,  having — as  seen  from 
below — precisely  the  shape  of  a  citadel,  is  for  this  reason  now  called 
castron^  and  was  no  doubt  in  ancient  times  called  PoliSy  which  name  has 
been  transferred  to  the  valley. 

The  ancient  Polis  or  Asty  {aarv)  was  the  ordinary  habitation  of  the 
town-chief  or  king,  with  his  family  and  dependants,  as  well  as  of  the 
richer  classes  of  the  people ;  it  was  the  site  of  the  Agora  and  the  temples, 
and  the  general  place  of  refuge  in  time  of  danger.  We  have  traces  of 
this  fact  in  the  extended  sense  of  the  Italian  castelloy  to  embrace  a  town, 
and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  hurh ;  also,  as  Professor  Virchow  suggests  to  me, 
in  the  Slavish  ffard=hortti8  (Burgwall).  "What,  indeed,"  says  Mr. 
Gladstone,  "have  we  to  say  when  we  find  that,  in  the  period  of  the 
incunabula  of  Eome,  the  Romans  on  the  Palatine  were  probably  faced  by 
the  Sabines  on  the  hill  of  the  Capitol  ?"  ^  It  is,  therefore,  not  the  small- 
ness  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  which  can  prevent  us  from  identifying 
it  with  the  Homeric  Troy,  because  Homer  is  not  a  historian,  but  an  epic 
poet.  Besides,  he  does  not  sing  of  contemporaneous  events,  but  of  events 
which  happened  probably  600  or  700  years  before  his  time,  and  which 
he  merely  knew  from  hearsay : — 

"  If,"  as  Professor  Sayce  observes,"  "  Greek  warriors  had  never  fought 
in  the  Plain  of  Troy,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  poems  of  Homer 
would  not  have  brought  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  under  the  walls  of 
Dion."  Great  national  heroic  poems  always  rest  on  the  foundation  of 
great  decisive  national  combats  and  definite  regions  which  had  become 
fcmous  for  these  combats.  The  whole  of  Greek  antiquity,  and  at  its  head 
the  greatest  of  all  historians,  Thucydides,  never  doubted  of  such  combats 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont.  "  The  capture  of  Troy  is,"  as  M. 
Lenormant  says,*  "  one  of  the  five  or  six  primitive  reminiscences  of  the 
Greeks,  which  seem  to  refer  to  real  facts,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the 
exuberant  mythological  vegetation  in  the  midst  of  which  they  appear, 
throw  into  the  dark  night  of  the  heroic  ages  a  light  on  the  successive 
phases  of  growing  civilization.  Such  are,  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom 
of  ArgoB  by  the  early  Pelasgic  dynasty  of  Inachus ;  its  replacement  by 


'  Thacyd.  ii.  15  :  t^  Si  wph  roinov  h  iucpiroXts  •  Homeric  Synchronism,  p.  39.       *  //.  ii.  486. 

^  w  9lira  w6?us  i|K,  vol  rh  ^  cun^y  xpbs  v6roy  *  Contemporary  Revie»i}  of  Decerobor  1878. 

lUXurra  rerpa^ifidyoy.  *  See  Introd.  p.  46.  •  Antiqwth  de  la  Troade,  pp.  35,  36. 
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the  new  dynasty  of  Danans  ;  the  power  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Pelopids ; 
and,  in  another  part  of  Greece,  the  Phoenician  colonization  of  Thebes. 
The  Greeks  always  considered  these  events  as  marking  the  principal  and 
decisive  epochs  of  their  primitive  annals  and  their  pre-historic  traditions. 
For  the  Trojan  war  there  is  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  tradition,  a 
unanimity  too  decisively  marked  not  to  be  founded  on  a  positive  fact.  I 
am  particularly  struck  by  the  constancy  with  which,  in  the  midst  of  the 
infinite  divergence  of  the  heroic  legends  of  the  Greeks,  there  is  always 
maintained  the  same  space  of  time  between  the  capture  of  Troy  and  the 
Dorian  invasion,  which  is  placed  a  little  less  than  a  hundred  years  later, 
and  opens  the  historical  ages." 

In  the  catalogue  of  ships  ^  the  poet  mentions  "  the  lower  Thebes " 
(T7ro0r}l3cu),  because  the  upper  town,  the  Cadmea,  destroyed  by  the 
Epigoni,  had  not  yet  been  rebuilt.  His  mention  of  the  lower  town 
only  seems,  therefore,  to  confirm  another  ancient  tradition. 

Mr.  Gladstone  writes :  ^  "  As  to  the  question  what  light  Schliemann's 
discoveries  throw  upon  the  question,  whether  Troy  had  a  real  or  only 
a  mythical  existence,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  mythical  theory, 
always  wofuUy  devoid  of  tangible  substance,  can  long  survive  the  results 
attained.  In  the  Plain  where  the  scene  of  the  Iliad  is  laid,  upon  the  spot 
indicated  by  the  oldest  traditions,  which  for  very  many  centuries  were 
never  brought  into  question,  and  which,  as  testifying  to  a  fact  the  most 
simple  and  palpable,  were  of  high  presumptive  authority ;  at  a  depth  of 
from  23  to  33  ft.,  with  the  debris  of  an  older  city  beneath  it,  and  of  three 
more  recent  successive  towns  above  it;  has  been  found  a  stratum  of 
remains  of  an  inhabited  city,  which  was  manifestly  destroyed  by  a 
tremendous  conflagration." 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  third  city  of  Hissarlik 
perfectly  agrees  with  the  Homeric  indications  as  to  the  site  of  Troy; 
and  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  second  place  in  the  Troad  which  could 
possibly  vie  with  it,  goes  far  to  prove  its  identity,  the  more  so  as  the 
third  city  has,  like  the  Homeric  Ilios,  been  destroyed  by  the  hand  of 
an  enemy  in  a  fearful  catastrophe,  which  fell  on  it  so  suddenly  that  the 
inhabitants  had  to  leave  even  a  large  part  of  their  treasures  behind.  In 
this  respect  also  the  third  city  agrees  with  the  Homeric  description, 
because  the  poet  says :  "  Priam's  city  used  to  be  far-famed  for  its  wealth 
in  gold  and  bronze,  but  now  the  precious  wealth  has  disappeared  ftx)m  its 
houses."  *  If,  therefore,  in  spite  of  its  exhaustion  by  a  long-protracted 
siege,  the  third  city  of  Hissarlik  was  still  so  rich  that  I  could  find  in  it  ten 
treasures,  this  is  an  additional  proof  of  its  identity  with  the  poet's  Ilios. 

In  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  Ilium  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  sudden  catastrophe,  by  which  this  rich  and  famous  capital  of 
the  Trojan  kingdom  perished,  should  have  made  a  very  deep  impression 
on  the  minds  of  men,  both  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Greece,  and  that  it 
should  at  once  have  been  taken  up  by  the  bards.     But  while,  as  Mr. 


'  //.  ii.  505  :  »  II.  xviii.  288-290: 

y;  0  'Twod^fias  cTxov,  itierifityov  xroXUOpov,  wply  fi^v  yhp  Upidfioto  'w6Kiv  fi^powts  ipBpmni 

s  Homeric  Synchronistn,  p.  20.  xdtn-^s  tivBiffKovro  roKvxpvcor  iroX^aAnv- 
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Gladstone  says,  the  local  features  of  the  site  and  Plain  of  Troy  were  given 
sufficiently  for  a  hroad  identification,  the  bards  handled  them  loosely  and 
at  will  in  point  of  detail.  They  treated  the  Plain  without  any  assumption 
of  a  minute  acquaintance  with  it,  like  one  who  was  sketching  a  picture 
for  his  hearers,  boldly  but  slightly,  and  not  as  one  who  laid  his  scene  in  a 
place  with  which  he  was  already  personally  acquainted,  and  which  formed 
by  fer  the  most  famous  portion  of  the  country  he  inhabited.  The  ruins  of 
the  burnt  Ilium  having  been  completely  buried  under  the  ashes  and  debris^ 
and  people  having  no  archaeological  desire  for  the  investigation  of  the 
matter,  it  was  thought  that  the  destroyed  city  had  completely  disappeared. 
The  imagination  of  the  bards  had,  therefore,  full  play ;  the  small  Ilium 
grew  in  their  songs,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  strength  of  the 
Greek  fleet,  the  power  of  the  besieging  army,  and  the  great  actions  of  the 
heroes ;  the  gods  were  made  to  participate  in  the  war,  and  innumerable 
legends  were  grouped  around  the  magnified  facts. 

I  wish  I  could  have  proved  Homer  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of 
the  Trojan  war!  Alas,  I  cannot  do  it!  At  his  time  swords  were  in 
universal  use  and  iron  was  known,  whereas  they  were  totally  unknown  at 
Troy.  Besides,  the  civilization  he  describes  is  later  by  centuries  than  that 
which  I  have  brought  to  light  in  the  excavations.  Homer  gives  us  the 
legend  of  Ilium's  tragic  fate,  as  it  was  handed  down  to  him  by  preceding 
bards,  clothing  the  traditional  facts  of  the  war  and  destruction  of  Troy  in 
the  garb  of  his  ovm  day.  Neither  will  I  maintain  that  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Troad  and  with  Troy  was  that  of  a  resident ;  but  certainly  he 
was  not  without  personal  knowledge  of  the  localities,  for  his  descriptions 
of  the  Troad  in  general,  and  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  in  particular,  are  too 
truthful  for  us  to  believe  that  he  could  have  drawn  all  his  details  from 
the  ancient  myth.  If,  as  appears  likely,  he  visited  the  Plain  in  the  ninth 
century  b.c.,*®  he  would  probably  have  found  the  Aeolic  Ilium  already 
long  established,  having  its  Acropolis  on  Hissarlik  and  its  lower  town  on 
the  site  of  Novum  Hium.  It  would,  therefore,  be  but  natural  that  he 
should  depict  Priam's  Troy  as  a  large  city,  with  an  acropolis  called  Per- 
gamos,  the  more  so  as  in  his  time  every  larger  city  had  its  Acropolis. 
My  excavations  have  reduced  the  Homeric  Ilium  to  its  real  proportions. 
I  have  never  called  in  doubt  the  unity  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  have 
always  firmly  believed  both  the  Odyssey  and  the  Iliad  to  be  by  one  author, 
except  perhaps — partly  or  entirely — the  24th  Bhapsody  of  each  poem, 
on  account  of  the  contradictions  they  contain  with  the  preceding  text. 
Besides — to  use  Mr.  Gladstone's  words,^ — "  If  I  consider  how  much  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity  have  been  expended  in  a  hundred  efforts  (scarcely  any 
two  of  the  assailants,  however,  agreeing  except  in  their  negative  or  revo- 
lutionary criticism)  to  disintegrate  the  Homeric  poems,  to  break  up  into 
nebulous  fragments  the  Sun  of  all  ancient  literature," — I  think  it  idle  on 
my  part  to  attempt  a  task  already  marked  by  so  many  failures ;  and  I 
rest  content  with  those  immortal  epics  as  they  stand— the  first-fruits  of 
the  noblest  literature  of  the  world,  and  the  fount  of  poetic  inspiration  for 
all  later  ages. 

^*  Professor  Sayce  observes  to  rae  that,  according  to  Enphorion  and  Tbeopompus,  Honiev  was  a 
extemporary  of  Gyges  of  Lydia.  *  Homeric  Synchronism,  p.  7. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  FOURTH  CITY  ON  THE  SITE  OF  TROY. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  inhabitants  of  Novum  Iliam 
held,  according  to  an  ancient  legend,  that  Troy,  the  city  of  Priam,  had  not 
been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  united  Greek  army  under  Agamemnon, 
and  that  it  had  never  ceased  to  be  inhabited.  This  legend  is  certainly 
confirmed  by  Homer,  who,  when  Aeneas  was  on  the  point  of  being  killed 
by  Achilles  in  single  combat,  makes  Poseidon  say  :  "  It  is  fated  that  Aeneas 
should  be  saved,  in  order  that  the  race  and  the  name  of  Dardanus  may 
not  utterly  disappear — Dardanus,  whom  Zeus  loved  most  of  all  the  sons 
he  begat  of  mortal  women  ;  because  the  race  of  Priam  has  now  become 
odious  to  the  son  of  Kronos  :  now^  thtreforey  shall  the  mighty  Aeneas  reign 
over  the  Trojans^  and  the  sons  of  his  sons  hereafter  to  be  born.''  ^ 

This  legend  has  apparently  been  also  confirmed  by  the  criticism  of  my 
pickaxe  and  spade,  for — as  visitors  can  easily  convince  themselves  with  their 
own  eyes — the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Third,  the  brick  city,  has  not 
been  destroyed  by  the  conflagration.  I  must  further  say  that  this  legend 
is  also  confirmed  by  the  relics  I  have  discovered,  for— as  the  reader  will  see 
in  the  succeeding  pages — we  find  among  the  successors  of  the  burnt  city 
the  very  same  singular  idols ;  the  very  same  primitive  bronze  battle-axes ; 
the  very  same  terra-cotta  vases,  with  or  without  tripod  feet ;  the  very  same 
double-handled  goblets  {Beira  a^<l>cKV7r€\\a) ;  the  very  same  battle-axes  of 
jade,  porphyry,  and  diorite ;  the  same  rude  stone  hammers  and  saddle- 
querns  of  trachyte ;  the  same  immense  mass  of  whorls  or  balls  of  terra- 
cotta with  symbolical  signs.  The  only  difi*erence  is  that,  in  general,  the 
pottery  of  this  fourth  city  is  coarser  and  of  a  ruder  fabric ;  and  that  we 
find  here  an  infinitely  larger  quantity  of  rude  wheel-made  terra-cottas 
and  many  new  forms  of  vases  and  goblets.  Besides,  the  quantity  of  rude 
stone  hammers  and  polished  stone  axes  is  here  fully  thrice  as  large  as  in 
the  third  city ;  also  the  masses  of  shells  and  cockles  accumulated  in  the 
debris  of  the  houses  are  so  stupendous,  that  they  baffle  all  description. 
Visitors  can  best  see  them  in  the  great  block  of  debris  which  I  have  left 
standing  close  to  the  "  great  tower."  A  people  which  left  all  their 
kitchen-refuse  on  the  floors  of  their  rooms  must  have  lived  in  a  very  low 
social  condition. 

This  low  state  of  civilization  seems  also  to  be  proved  by  the  absence  of 
large  city  walls.     The  large  stone  walls  built  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 

>  //.  XX.  302-308 :  ei  ctfcv  i^tyivorro  ytnmucmv  re  O^rdrnv. 

,     .     .     .     fA6ptfioy  94  ot  iffr*  ix4cur6aty  Ijhi  yhf  Hpidftov  ^ckc^k  Ijx^p*  fipowimv 

t<ppa  fiii  itnrtpfios  ytvt^  Koi  i^xun-os  iXrirai  vvv  l\  8^  AiVcfoo  fitii  Tp^tratr  &mC|ci, 

Aap8(£yoi;,    tr    KpowHris    wtpl    wdyrtttf  ^Uoro  irol  wai9«v  iratScs,  rol  «rcr  iitrimivB*  ytrmrrau 
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second  city  and  used  by  the  people  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  as  sub- 
structions for  their  huge  brick  walls,  were  buried  beneath  the  mounds  of 
ruins  and  dSms  produced  by  the  conflagration ;  and,  as  is  amply  proved  by 
the  undisturbed  state  of  these  ruins  and  debris^  the  people  of  the  fourth 
city  did  not  attempt  to  bring  them  to  light  and  to  use  them.  Visitors 
can  convince  themselves  of  this  by  a  glance  at  the  accumulation  of  the 


stones 


*   •   ■'  Favement  €f  the  Gaze  A 

Sa  MS.  AommnlaUoD  of  dehrU  before  the  Gate.  The  form  of  the  stnta  of  debrU  indicaies  that  after  the  great 
cuuflegialaop  the  TrqfaiiB  oontinaed  to  go  in  and  oat  on  the  same  spot  as  before,  although  the  paved  road  ▲  was 
deeply  hnried  under  the  ashes. 

calcined  debris  of  the  third  city  in  front  of  the  gate,  because,  as  M. 
Bnrnouf  has  ingeniously  found  out,  and  as  he  shows  by  the  sketch  which 
I  give  here,  the  form  of  the  strata  of  the  burnt  d&yris  indicates  that, 
after  the  great  conflagration,  the  inhabitants  continued  to  go  in  and  out  at 
the  same  place  as  before,  although  the  paved  road  A  was  buried  10  ft.  deep 
under  the  ashes  and  debris.  If  a  part  of  the  old  inhabitants  remained  in 
the  city  after  the  conflagration,  they  certainly  went  in  and  out  by  the 
same  way,  because  they  were  accustomed  to  it.  If  the  city  were  re- 
colonized  by  another  people,  the  new  comers  may  have  used  the  same  road 
because  it  was  less  steep  and  therefore  easier,  for  everywhere  else  the 
descent  must  have  been  at  an  angle  of  45"^,  this  being  always  the  slope 
the  rubbish  will  adopt  when  shot  from  a  height  and  left  to  itself,  or,  as 
engineers  say,  its  angle  of  repose.  Besides,  the  road  through  the  old 
gate  must,  at  a  short  distance,  have  joined  the  country-roads  in  the  plain. 
Thus  the  mere  fact  that  the  gate-road,  though  at  a  high  level,  continued 
to  be  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  fourth  city,  neither  proves  that  these 
latter  were  the  former  people  nor  that  they  were  new  comers. 

There  were  certainly  walls  of  defence :  as,  for  example,  one,  6J^  ft. 
high  and  4  ft.  thick,  immediately  to  the  north-west  of  the  tower  road,  and 
which  seems  to  have  run  parallel  with  it  down  to  the  plain;  another, 
20  ft.  high  and  5  ft.  thick,  built  of  large  stones  and  earth,  on  the  burnt 
material  which  covered  the  west  side  of  the  great  ancient  wall  to  a 
depth  of  6  J  ft. ;  further,  an  ancient  enclosure  wall,  5  ft.  high,  with  a  pro- 
jecting battlement,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  hill ;  and  two  more  on 
the  south-eastern  side,  the  one  5^,  the  other  10  ft.  thick,  and  nearly  as 
high.  As  all  these  walls  are  outside  the  precincts  of  the  third  city,  and  as 
they  are  certainly  pre-historic  and  are  in  the  strata  of  debris  of  the  fourth 
city,  I  believe  them  to  belong  to  it.  As,  however,  they  are  so  entirely 
different  in  size,  and  as  there  is  no  continuity  between  them,  I  cannot 
possibly  regard  them  as  parts  of  a  city  wall ;  but  I  consider  them  to  have 
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been  erected  merely  for  the  defence  of  certain  special  points.  Now,  if 
the  people  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city  had  continued  to  reside  there,  it 
would  appear  wonderful  why  they  should  not  have  continued  to  surround 
themselves  with  new  brick  walls  of  defence,  for  they  had  passed  all  their 
lives  within  such  brick  fortifications,  which  could  so  easily  have  been 
erected.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  such  city  walls  of  brick.  Neither  is 
there  a  trace  of  brick  in  the  houses  of  the  fourth  city.  As  we  have  seen, 
only  the  ground-floors  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city  are  of  stones  joined 
with  earth ;  all  the  upper  part  of  the  houses  was  built  of  slightly-baked 
bricks,  rarely  of  mere  clay.  Now,  if  the  Trojans  had  continued  to  reside  in 
their  city,  it  is  difficult  to  admit  that  they  could  have  suddenly  abandoned 
their  mode  of  architecture  and  have  adopted  a  different  one.  But  that 
the  architecture  of  the  fourth  city  was  a  different  one,  is  a  fact  of  which 
visitors  can  easily  convince  themselves  in  the  great  block  of  debris  which 
I  have  left  standing.  They  will  see  there,  in  the  strata  of  debris  suc- 
ceeding those  of  the  burnt  city,  house- walls  10  or  12  ft.  high,  built  of 
stones  joined  with  clay  ;  they  will  also  see  many  such  stone  walls  of  this 
height  in  my  excavations  to  the  east  of  the  brick  wall  of  the  third  city. 
This  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  all  the  house-walls  were  built  of 
stones.  This  mode  of  architecture  seems  also  to  be  proved  by  the  very 
large  masses  of  loose  stones  which  occur  in  the  strata  of  the  fourth  city. 
But  as  the  people  had  neither  planks  nor  tiles,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that,  like  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Troad,  they  covered  in  their 
houses  with  terraces  of  earth.  I  readily  admit  that  in  many  houses  the 
stone  walls  may  have  been  superseded  by  walls  of  clay,  for  in  that  case 
we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of 
debris  of  this  fourth  city,  which  is  generally  from  12  to  13  ft.  deep.  Bnt 
at  all  events  no  bricks,  or  traces  of  bricks,  ever  turned  up  there;  and  this 
is  the  principal  reason  which  gives  the  preponderance  of  argument 
against  our  tendency  to  believe  that  this  fourth  city  might  have  been 
inhabited  by  the  people  of  the  preceding,  the  burnt  city. 

But  on  this  point  I  differ  from  my  friend  Professor  Virchow,  who 
writes  to  me :  **  I  do  not  dare  to  contradict,  but  I  would  maintain  that  the 
present  sun-dried  bricks  of  the  Troad  are  decomposed  by  air  and  rain  with- 
out leaving  a  trace  of  their  shape.  Had  the  fourth  city  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  the  bricks  would  have  been  preserved  longer.  But  this  not  having 
been  the  case,  I  do  not  see  how  the  fact  that  no  trace  of  them  can  now  be 
found  can  militate  against  their  former  existence." 

If  the  pottery  of  the  fourth  city  does  not  differ  much  in  shape  from 
that  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  it  certainly  differs  much  from  it  in 
colour  and  general  appearance  ;  because  the  pottery  of  the  fourth  city  has 
been  only  half  or  less  than  half  baked  at  an  open  fire,*  whereas  the  pottery 

*  Professor  Virchow  remonstrates  against  my  contradicted   by  the  fact  that  these  Utter  ire 

belief  that  the  pre-historic  peoples  baked  their  always  thoroughly  baked ;  whilst  all  the  other 

pottery  at  an  open  fire,  for  he  thinks  they  per-  pottery,  and  even  the  very  thinnest,  whose  cUf 

farmed   this  operation   with    animal   dung   in  is  not  more  than  0*003  or  0*004  thick,  is  btW 

closed  pits.     But  I  can  so  much  the  less  accept  on  an  average  only  to  one-third  of  the  thickneai 

his  theory,  as  he  claims  the  same  manipulation  of  their  clay, 
for  tho  baking  of  the  hrgepithoi.     But  this  is 
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of  the  third  city,  after  haying  passed  through  the  same  operation,  has 
been  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration,  which  in  a  very 
great  many  cases  has  completed  the  thorough  baking  and  has  given  to 
it  a  much  finer  colour,  except  in  cases  where,  the  heat  having  continued 
too  long  or  having  been  too  intense,  the  vessels  have  been  more  or  less 
destroyed  by  it.  Thus  we  have  before  us,  in  this  fourth  city,  a  pottery 
Tery  inferior  in  fabric  to  that  of  the  first  and  second  cities,  but  a  pottery 
which  would  have  been  but  slightly  inferior  to  that  of  its  predecessor,  the 
third  city,  had  it  not  been  through  the  accidentally  superior  baking  of  the 
latter  in  the  conflagration. 

Under  No.  986  I  represent  a  pretty  lustrous-yellow  owl-headed  vase, 
of  a  globular  shape  but  flat-bottomed,  with  the  characteristics  of  a 
woman  and  two  wing-like  vertical  projections :  the  vulva,  with  its  incised 
cross  and  the  four  dots,  is  of  special  interest.  Very  interesting  is  also 
the  globular  red  vase  No.  987,  which   has  also  a  flat  bottom,   and  on 


So.  »(t6.  Terra-outta  Vuse,  with  an  owl's 
hf^  tbe  characteristics  of  a  woman,  two 
vingi  and  a  crow  with  poIntA  on  tbe 
Tolra.    (1 :  e  actual  sizo.    Depth,  20  ft.) 


No.  9*3.    TeiTA-cotta  Vase,  with  an  owl'g  bead,  the 

characteristics  of  a  woman,  and  two  wings. 

(1: 3  actual  sixe.    L>epth.22ft) 


No.  987.    Curious  Vase,  with  an  owl's  head,  holding  a 
double-handled  cup. 
(About  half  actual  size.    Depth,  15  ft.) 


which  we  see  the  large  owl-eyes  still  more  distinctly  marked.  The  figure 
has  on  its  head  a  basin,  which  forms  the  orifice ;  four  necklaces  are 
indicated  round  the  neck.  In  its  hands  it  holds  a  double-handled  cup, 
which  communicates  by  a  hole  with  the  principal  vase.    Owl-headed  vases 
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of  an  identical  shape  also  occur  in  the  third  city :  the  fragment  repre- 
sented under  No.  228,  p.  340,  is  the  mouth-piece  of  a  similar  vase. 

No.  988  is  a  pear-shaped  lustrous-hlack  vase,  with  wing-like  vertical 
projections,  an  owl's  head,  and  the  characteristics  of  a  woman ;  there  is  a 
slight  hollow  in  the  vulva.  Owl- vases  of  this  shape  are  the  most  frequent. 
Of  the  same  colour  and  of  nearly  an  identical  shape,  but  much  larger,  is 
the  vase  No.  989.    Of  the  same  colour  is  also  the  owl-vase  No.  990,  which 


Ko.  990.    Vase  \rlth  an  owl's  head,  twu  breasta,  and 

bAndlea  In  form  of  winip.    (1:4  actual  lixe. 

Drptb,  22  ft.) 


Ko.  989.    Vaae  with  au  owl's  head,  the  characteristics 

of  a  wonum,  and  two  wing*lllce  handles.  (1 : 4  actual 

size.    Depth,  22  ft.) 


has  no  vulva.  Of  still  greater  interest  is  the  pear-shaped  lustrous  dark- 
brown  vase  No.  991,  which  has  an  incised  cross  on  the  vulva,  no  vertical 
projections,  but  two  handles.  Here  the  neck  is  plain,  and  was  evidently 
intended  to  be  crowned  with  a  cover  on  which  the  owl-head  is  modeUed, 
like  that  which  I  have  put  on  it,  but  certainly  not  this  particular  one,  as 
it  is  too  narrow.  Of  an  identical  shape  and  colour  is  the  vase  No.  992. 
Of  a  very  rude  fabric  is  the  pear-shaped  yellow  vase  No.  993,  on  which 
the  characteristics  of  a  woman  are  indicated  by  shapeless  excrescences. 
The  usual  wing-like  projections,  instead  of  being  upright,  are  here  bent 
towards  the  neck  of  the  vase ;  the  bottom  is  flat.  All  these  vases  are 
hand-made. 

To  this  fourth  city  also  belong  the  idols  Nos.  994  and  995 ;  both 
arc  very  curious,  as  they  approach  nearer  to  the  human  shape  than  any 
other  of  the  stone  idols.     No.  994  is  of  fine  white  marble,  and  differs 
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also  from  the  other  idols  by  its  bulky  form,  approaching  to  the  round ;  it 
has  a  rudely-incised  owl-face.  A  necklace  is  indicated  by  a  horizontal 
Btroke,  and  the  hair  by  vertical  scratches  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck. 


Ho,  991.    Vase  with  two  bAnUles  and  the  characteristics  of  a  womaD ;  cover 
with  an  owrs  head.    (1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  13  ft.) 


No.  992.  Two-handled  Viuie,  with  the  characterUtics  of  a 
woman.    (1 : 4  actual  sixe.    Depth,  13  fL) 


No.  993.    Vase  of  Terri-coiu.  (ilali  actual  sixe. 
Depth,  16  ft.) 
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The  vulva  is  indicated,  considerably  below  its  natural  place ;  the  whole 
body  has  been  decorated  with  formless   scratches,  which  seem  to  have 

no  signification.  I  call  attention  to  the 
great  resemblance  of  this  idol  to  a  Baby- 
lonian image  of  the  goddess  Nana  in  the 


Front 


Back 


Ko.998. 


No.  997. 


No.  994.    Marble  Idol,  with 
an  owl's  face.  (2 : 6  actual       I 
size.    Depth,  about  16  ft.) 

No  99G. 


No8.  996-998.    Owl-fiu^  Idols  of  Marble.    (Aetna!  size.    Depth,  13  to  20  ft.)    No.  996  has  a  ginUe ;  No.  997, 
four  necklaces;  on  No.  998  the  owl's  face  is  painted. 

British  Museum.  The  idol  No.  995  is  of  slate  and  flat;  of  the  face, 
only  the  two  eyes  are  marked.  A  necklace  is  indicated  by  two  horizontal 
strokes.  Through  the  inability  of  the  primitive  artist,  the  breasts  are 
indicated  on  the  shoulders,  and  the  vulva  on  the  left  side. 

I  have  further  to  mention,  as  belonging  to  this  fourth  city,  the  marble 
idols  Nos.  996,  997,  998.  On  the  first  two  the  owl-head  is  rudely  incised. 
No.  996  has  a  girdle  indicated  by  two  horizontal  strokes  and  three  points. 
No.  997  has  on  the  neck  four  horizontal  strokes,  probably  indicating  the 
necklaces.  On  the  idol  No.  998,  the  eyes  and  beak  of  the  owl  are  rudely 
painted  with  a  black  colour,  probably  with  black  clay. 

No.  999  is  a  fragment  of  the  side  of  a  vase  with  an  incised  linear 
ornamentation,  on  which  we  see  the  projection  with  a  tubular  hole  for 


No.  1001. 


No.  999. 


No.  1000. 


Nos.  999-1001.    Fragments  of  l\jitery,  wiih  incised  ornamenUtion.    (Nearly  half  actoal  siie.    Depth.  IS  U»  19  ft.) 

suspension.     No.  1000  is  the  fragment  of  a  vase-handle ;  No.  1001,  the 
fragment  of  a  vase-neck,  with  a  linear  decoration. 
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Nos.  1002  and  1003  represent  the  upper  part  of  a  lustrous-black  vase, 
with  a  rude  but  very  curious  deeply-incised  decoration.    On  No.  1002  we 


No.  1003. 


NiJ.  I0tr2, 1003.    Front  and  bock  views  of  a  Vase-neck,  with  veiy  curious  incised  signs  and  perhaps  a  man  with 
npUaed  anna.    (Half  actual  size.    Depth,  about  17  ft.) 

Bee,  perhaps,  the  very  rude  figure  of  a  man  with  uplifted  arms,  whose 
head  is  almost  as  large  as  the  whole  remainder  of  the  body.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  explain  the  rest  of  the  decoration.  On  No.  1003  the  sign 
in  the  middle  resembles  a  written  character.    The  clay  of  this  vase-head  is 


No.  1005.    Vase,  with  lubuhir  holes  for  suspcnRion, 
(Nearly  1 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  about  22  ft.) 


It«.  1004.    Small  Vase,  with  double  holes  for  saspenslon 
ooeftchBUe,    (Actual  siie.   Depth,  about  20  ft.) 


^^ 


No.  1006.     Globular  Vuso,  with   tubular  holes  for 
suspension.    (1 :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  about  19  ft) 


but  very  slightly  baked.     No.  1004  is  a  small  vase  with  vertical  tubular 
holes  for  suspension.    No,  1005  is  a  small  pear-shaped  vase  of  a  blackish 
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colour,  with  tubular  holes  for  suspension.  No.  1006  is  a  globular  lustrous 
dark-brown  vase,  with  a  convex  bottom  and  tubular  rings  for  suspension ; 
it  has  a  breast-like  excrescence  in  front.  The  vase  No.  1007  is  wheel- 
made  and  of  a  dark-red  colour ;  its  handles  are  in  the  form  of  spirals, 


No.  1007.    Vase  with  tubuUr  boles  In  the  handles  for 

Bospenalon.    (Aboat  1 : 4  actual  sixe. 

Depth,  about  19  ft.) 


No.  1008.    Vase  with  tubular  boles  for 

(1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  about  16  ft) 


and  are  perforated  vertically  for  suspension  with  a  string.     No.  1008  is 
pear-shaped,  with  a  convex  bottom  and  a  long  neck  tapering  towards 

the  mouth;  on  each  side  is  a  long 
projection  with  a  perforation  for  sus- 
pension. Vases  of  this  shape  are  very 
frequent.  No.  1009  is  a  pretty  lustrous- 
red  wheel-made  vase,  with  two  handles 
in  the  form  of  spirals,  and  between 
them,  on  each  side,  a  perforated  pro- 
jection for  suspension;  in  the  same 
direction  there  are  perforations  in  the 
rim :  the  only  ornamentation  consists 
of  four  impressed  horizontal  lines 
round  the  neck. 

No.  1010  represents  a  dark-red 
hand-made  vase,  with  a  hollow  bottom 
and  perforated  projections  for  suspen- 
sion on  the  sides ;  there  is  besides,  on 
either  side,  a  protuberance  in  the  form 
of  a  handle,  but  it  is  not  really  such.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
we  see  all  round  the  vase,  between  borders  of  incised  lines  and  dots,  a  row 
of  strange  signs,  which  may  be  written  characters ;  the  neck  of  the  vase 
is  fractured.  No.  1011  represents  this  same  vase  from  the  other  side, 
and  with  a  restored  neck.  I  also  give  separately  the  supposed  inscription 
or  mere  decoration  as  copied  by  M.  Burnouf  (No.  1012).  But  Prof.  Sayce 
does  not   think  it  to  be  an   inscription.      Professor  Virchow  calls   my 


No.  1009.    Vase  with  two  handles  and  tubular  bole" 

for  suspension.    (About  1 : 4  actual  site. 

Depth,  about  19  ft.) 
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ittentiou  to  some  resemblance  which  he  finds  in  the  decoration  of  this 
Tftse  to  that  on  a  vase  found  in  Beichersdorf  in  Lnsatia  (Lansitz).^ 


No.  1010.  A  Terra-ootta  Vase,  with  two  little  ears 
and  two  large  perforated  handles,  marked  with 
eleven  strange  characters.  (About  1:4  actual 
Bise.    Depth,  about  18  ft.) 


No.  1011. 


The  foregoing  Vaie,  wiih  a  restored 
neck. 


No.  1013  is  another  suspension  vase, 
with  a  long  neck  decorated  with  four 
incised  horizontal  lines;  the  bottom  is 
flat.  I  repeat  that  all  vases  are  hand- 
made, unless  I  distinctly  state  the  con- 
trary. No.  1014  is  dark-red,  of  a 
globular  shape,  with  a  hollow  foot  and 
a  cylindrical  neck.  The  neck  is  deco. 
rated  with  horizontal,  the  body  with  vertical,  incised  lines:  the  pro- 
jections on  the  sides  are  perforated  for  suspension.  No.  1015  is  a  small 
black  globular  suspension  vase,  with  deeply  incised  spirals  and  wave- 
lines.    No.  1016  is  a  wheel-made  globular  lustrous-black  vase,  in  the  shape 

•  This  Lnsatian  rase  is  represented  in  the  Sessional  Report  of  the  Berlin  Society  for  Anthropology, 
Ethnology,  kc^  of  July  15,  1876,  p.  9. 
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of  a  bottle,  with  perforated  protuberances  for  suspension ;  it  has  round 
the  body  an  incised  zigzag  ornament,  with  accompanying  dots.    No.  1017 


No.  1013.    Vase  with  tubulur  boles  for  SDspenslon 

and  incised  band:). 

(About  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  about  22  ft.) 


No.  1014.     Vase  with   linear  oraamentatlon. 
(About  1 :4  actual  size.    Dejith,  18  to  22 ft.) 


is  also  a  suspension  vase  of  a  dull  yellow  colour ;  it  is  ornamented  with 
four  parallel  horizontal  lines,  forming  three  fields,  which  are  filled  up  witli 
zigzag  lines.     No.  1018  is  a  little  black  tripod-vase   with  two  handles, 


No.  1015.  Globular  Vase,  with  tubular 
holes  for  suspension  and  incised 
ornamentation  of  spirals.  (About 
1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  13  ft.) 


No.  1016.  Vase  for  suspension, 
with  Incised  zigzag  ornamenta- 
tion. (1:4  actual  size.  Depth, 
19  ft.) 


No.  1017.    Vase  of  grey  'I'erra-cotta,  with  perforated  tubular  holes  on  the 

Bides  and  boles  In  the  rim  for  suspeiuloa.    Itidaed  zigug 

ornamentation.  (Actual  size.    Depth,  Itt  to  20  ft.) 


and  an  incised  zigzag  decoration  round  the  body.     No.  1019  is  a  small 
yellow  tripod-vase   of  an   oval  shape,  having   perforated    protuberances 
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for  suspension  on  the  sides ;  it  is  decorated  with  incised  vertical  strokes 
between  horizontal  parallel  lines.     No.  1020  is  a  one-handled  pitcher, 


No.  1019. 


No.  1018. 


No.  1020. 


No.  1021. 


Noa.  19l»-l021.    Vases  of  various  shapes,  having  nn  incised  urnamentatioD.    (About  1 : 4 
actiul  size.    Depth,  16  to  19  ft.) 


No.  1022.     Va>e 

w  ith  three  difT.  rout 

flat  bottoms,  on 

each  of  \v-hich  it 

may  be  put  down  in 

turn.    (1 : 4  actual 

size.    Depth,  13  ft.) 


with  an  incised  linear  decoration;  No.  1021,  a  small  suspension  vase, 
decorated  with  dots.  No.  1022  is  a  very  curious  little  yellow  suspension 
vase,  with  three  different  flat  bottoms,  on  each  of  which  it  may  be  put 
down  in  turn. 

No.  1023  is  a  very  pretty  vase,  whose  surface  is  divided  by  five 
parallel  horizontal  bands  into  four  fields,  filled  with  strokes,  turned  in 
opposite  directions.  No.  1024  is  a  little  vase,  covered  all  over  with  a 
very  pretty  incised  ornamentation. 

One  of  the  most  curious  vases  is  No.  1025 ;  it  is  a  yellow  tripod,  and 
has  on  each  side  a  handle  of  spiral  form,  with  a  tubular  hole  for  sus- 


Nu.  1023.  Vase  wHh  a  curious  incised  omamenta* 
tion.  (AUmt  1 :  4  actual  sise.  Depth,  about 
13  fL) 


(Half  actual  slse.    Depth,  about  20  ft.) 


No.  1025.  'iripod  Va«e,  with  perforated  prcjections  f«.r  sus- 
pension, and  a  small  Vase  on  its  body.  Linear  omamonU- 
tion.    (About  1 :  4  artual  size.    Depth,  about  IC  ft.) 


pcn.sion ;  just  in  front  of  the  handle  to  the  right  of  the  spectator  is  a 
small  projecting  jug,  which  does  not  communicate  with  the  vase.  The 
vase  is  decorated  on  the  neck  with  incised  horizontal  lines,  under  the 
lowest  of  which  may  be  seen  incised  vertical  lines,  below  each  of  which 
is  a  dot. 
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No.  1026  is  a  lustrous-black  tripod,  of  globular  form,  with  perforated 
projections  for  suspension ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  as  far  as  the 
neck,  is  decorated,  with  dots.     No.  1027  is  another  globular  black  tripod, 


No.  1026.  Tripod  Globular  Vase,  with  tubular  halvA 
for  BUfpenalon,  and  an  omameutation  of  points. 
(About  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  about  19  ft.) 


No.  1027.  tripod  Vase,  with  ttibalar  holes  for  va»- 
f  ension  and  incised  oniameniatlon.  (1 :4  actual  lise. 
Depth,  about  22  ft.) 


with  large  perforated  projections  for  suspension ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  has  also  a  linear  decoration.  Another  black  tripod- vase  for  suspen- 
sion is  represented  by  No.  1028;  the  neck  is  decorated  with  impressed 
horizontal  furrows.     A  similar  black  suspension  tripod  is  No.  1029,  the 


No.  1028.    Tripod  Vase,  with  tubular  holes  for  suspen- 
sion.   (About  1 :4  actual  sise.    Depth,  about  IB  ft.) 


No.  1029.    Tripod  Va«e,  with  tubular  boles  fbr 
sion.    (About  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  about  22  ft) 


body  of  which  has  an  incised  wedge-shaped  ornamentation.  The  black 
suspension  tripod  No.  1030  again  is  similar  to  it,  but  has  much  longer  feet. 
No.  1031  is  a  wheel-made  yellow  vase-cover,  lifkving  on  each  side  a 
perforation  in  the  rim  for  suspension ;  one  of  the  holes  is  seen  in  front 
The  most  curious  thing  on  this  vase-cover  is  the  three  feet  on  its  top, 
which  make  us  suppose  that  it  was  also  used  as  a  cup.  At  all  events, 
this  tripod  vase-cover  is  unique ;  no  second  specimen  like  it  has  occurred. 
No.  1032  is  a  wheel-made  single-handled  grey  tripod,  with  long  feet;  it 
has  ear-shaped  protuberances  in  front  and  on  both  sides.     Of  an  identical 
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So  1630.    Tripod  Yaae,  with  holes  for  suspension. 
(Nearly  1 : 3  actiud  siae.    Depth,  about  19  fU) 


No.  1031.    Vsae  Cover,  with  three  feet  and  two  tubular 

holes  for  saspension.    (1:4  actual  «ze. 

Depth,  about  19  ft.) 


Xo.'  ia32.    Tripod  with  liAiidle  and  three  pn>Jecting 

«^-Uke  omanHmts.    (About  1 : 4  actual  sixe. 

Depth,  13  ft.) 


No  1033.    Teria-cotia  Vessel  with  three  feet,  a  handle, 

and  two  ear-like  omamenla.      (1:6  actual  siae. 

Depth,  16  ft.) 


%i    .^     -,,  .  ^  '  ^'o-  ^^^'^-    Tripod  Vase,  with  tubular  holes  for  susnen- 

--^o.  1034.  GlobuUr  Irip-d,  « i-h  tu'uUir  holes  for  suspcn-  gion.    (1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  about  23  ft.) 

Eioo.    (1 : 4  actn&l  size.    Depth,  32  It.) 

shape  is  the  tripod  No.  1033.     No.  1034  is  a  black  globular  bottle-shaped 
tripod,  with  tubular  holes  for  suspension.     No.  1035  is  a  lustrous-black 

2  M  2  ^  T 
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tripod-vase,  with  perforated  projections  for  suspension:  tripod-vases  of 
this  shape  are  frequent.  No.  1036  is  a  small  tripod- vase  for  suspension, 
and  No.  1037  is  a  similar  tripod-vase.  No.  1038  is  a  red  globular  tripod 
for  suspension ;  No.  1039,  a  red  flat  jug  in  the  form  of  a  hunting-bottle ; 
No.  1040,  a  grey  tripod  oenochoe.    No.  1041  is  a  red  suspension  tripod 


No.  1036.   'I'rip«xl  Vase,  with  tubulur 

holes  fur  suspension. 

(Nearly  1 : 3  actual  siae. 

Depth,  about  22  ft.) 


No.  1037.    Globular  Tripod, 

with  tubular  holcj^ 

(About  1 :4  actual  size. 

Depth,  about  22  ft.) 


No.  1039.    Flat  Jug  in  form  of  a 
hunting-bottle.    ( 1 : 4  actual  lize. 
Depth,  about  19  ft ) 


No.  1038.  Globular  Tripod,  with 

tabular  boles  for  suspension. 

(About  1 : 4  actual  sice.    Depth, 

about  22  ft.) 


No.  1041.     Tripod  Vase,  with  tubulur 

holes  fur  suspension. 

(  About  1 : 4  actual  fIxo.    1  )cpth, 

about  22  ft.) 


No.  1043.    Tripod  PUcfaer. 

(About  1 : 4  actUAl  aiae. 

Depth,  about  22  ft.) 


No.  1042.    Tripod,  with  lubular 

boles  for  suspension. 

(Nearly  1  :  3  actual  size. 

Depth,  about  22  ft) 


No.  1044.  Tripod  Vase,  with  spiral 

handles.  (1:4  actual  size. 

Depth,  about  20  ft.) 


Ka  1045.  Rude  Pitcher. 

(1 : 4  actual  size. 

Depth,  about  SO  ft) 


with  cover :  a  similar  red  tripod  is  seen  in  No.  1042.  No.  1043  is  a  red 
wheel-made  tripod-pitcher ;  No.  1044,  a  dark-red  tripod-vase,  with  handles 
in  the  form  of  spirals ;  No.  1045,  a  rude  unpolished  wheel-made  pitcher, 
of  a  form  which  is  very  abundant.  No.  1046  is  a  lustrous-black 
single-handled  globular  oenochoe,  with  a  long  upright  neck :  this  sort  of 
jug  is  very  frequent.  No.  1047  is  a  red  one-handled  wheel-made  cup, 
with    two    ear-like    protuberances,  and  a  breast-like  projection  in  front. 
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No.  IWO.    Tripod  Oenochoe. 
(1:4  actiua  8iz».    Depth,  1 3  ft .) 


^o.  1046.    G  lobular  Oenochoe,  with  straight  neck. 
(1 : 4  actual  size.     Depth,  about  22  ft.) 


No.  1048  is  a  one-handled  tripod-jug;  No.  1049,  a  red  tripod-vase, 
with  handles  in  the  form  of  spirals.  No.  1050  is  a  rude  unpolished 
wheel-made  pitcher:  this  sort  of  pitcher  is  so  abundant  in  the  fourth 


No.  1048. 


No.  1049. 


So.  1050. 


No8. 1047-1050.    Tripod  Vaaee  and  Pitchers.    (1:4  actual  size.    DeptU,  13  to  19  ft.) 
No.  1051.  No.  1052.  No.  1053. 


Noa.  lOJi-iOiiJ.    Rattle-box,  Cup,  and  Tiipod  Pitcher.    (1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  16  lo  22  a.) 


city  that  I  collected  more  than  400  of  them.  No.  1051  is  a  very  rude 
rattle-box,  with  pieces  of  metal  inside;  rattle-boxes  of  clay,  but  of 
different  shape,  occur  also  in  the  Lake-habitations  in  the  Lake  of 
Moeringen.*  No.  1052  is  a  very  rude  cup;  No.  1053,  a  very  rude 
tripod-pitcher.  

*  V.  Grow,  liesultots  dcs  Rcchcrchcs  dans  Ics  Lacs  dc  la  Suisse  occidcnMc;  Zurich,  1870,  t*l.  lix. 
N<«.  3.  4. 
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No.  1054  is  the  lower  part  of  a  rude  tripod-box  ;  it  is  here  represented 
head  downwards ;  it  is  on  the  same  principle  as  the  tripod-box  Nos.  264-5, 
p.  360.  No.  1055  is  a  little  pitcher  without  a  handle.  No.  1056  is  a 
small  tripod-cup;  No.  1057,  a  small  vessel  with  a  pointed  foot,  having 
exactly  the  form  of  the  large  jars :  a  vessel  of  an  identical  shape  was 
found  in  the  ancient  settlement  on  the  rock  near  Inzighofen.^  No.  1058 
is  a  small  cup.  Nos.  1059,  1061,  1062,  1064,  1066,  1067,  1075,  1076  are 
small  rude  vases  with  perforated  projections  for  suspension ;  No.  1076 
only  is  a  tripod.  Nos.  1060,  1063,  1065,  1070,  1072  are  small,  very 
rude  one-handled  pitchers:    the  first   of   them  (No.  1060)  is   decorated 


No.  1034. 


No.  1057. 


No.  1056.  JQH^ 

M        W 

No.  1060. 
No.  1069.  jg^        ^  No.  1061.  No.  1062. 

No.  1058.  ^^.^  ^K9fl  ^^^. 


No.  1066. 


No.  1C63. 


No.  1064.       £Bd^       No.  1066. 
^_^      .^HB^V       ^^       No.  1067. 


No.  1072 


Na  1071. 


Ko.  1073. 


No.  1074         No.  1076. 


N<'.  10*6. 


#4i^ 


No.  1077. 


Noi  1078. 


N<«.  1064-1078.    LUliputfan  Tripod  Vases.  Pitchers,  and  Jugs.    (1 : 3  acttul  size.    l>eptb,  13  to  22  ft.) 

with  two  parallel  horizontal  lines,  between  which  the  space  is  filled  with 
strokes.  Nos.  1068  and  1073  are  small  one-handled  cups.  No.  1069  is 
a  small,  very  rude  tripod-pitcher.  The  little  pitcher  No.  1071  has  an 
upright  handle  which  joins  the  rim  to  the  body,  and  a  horizontal  one 
on  the  body.  No.  1074  is  a  rude  vessel  with  two  holes  for  suspension 
in  the  rim ;  No.  1077,  a  rude  little  vessel  with  two  straight  projections; 
No.  1078,  a  rude  pitcher,  with  the  handle  broken  ofi^.  Lilliputian  vases, 
jugs,  cups,  and  pitchers  like  these  (Nos.  1054-1078)  are  very  abundant 

*  L.  Liudenschniit,  Die  Vat.-rlandisc/un  AltetthUmer^  PI.  x\\\.  No.  5. 
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in  this  fourth  and  in  the  fifth  pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik,  and  appear 
to  have  been  used  as  toys  for  children.  They  are  rare  in  the  third,  the 
burnt  city,  and,  when  they  occur  there,  they  are  of  a  better  fabric,  or  at 
least  they  are  of  a  much  neater  appearance,  which  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  intense  heat  they  haye  been  exposed  to  in  the  great  conflagration. 

No.  1079  is  a  one-handled  lustrous-red  pitcher,  of  a  form  which  occurs 
Tery  abundantly  in  this  fourth  as  well  as  in  the  burnt  city.     The  same 


Nu.  IObO.    Cup  in  the  shape  of  &n  hour-glasR. 
(1:3  actual  sixe.    Depth.  19  ft.) 


No.  1079.    Pitcher  with  one  handle.    (1:4  actual  die. 
Depth.  22  ft.) 


shape  rarely  occurs  in  the  fifth  city,  and  is  there  generally  of  a  ruder  fabric. 
No.  1080  is  a  very  pretty  wheel-made  black  double-handled  goblet  (SeTra? 


Mo.  lOstl.    Two-handled  Goblet  (dcira« 
«#t4cnnr«AAor).    (1:4  actual  sbe.    Depth,  22  a.) 


No.  10S2.     Gobiei  Willi  tMo  handles  (£eira«  o^^utu- 
ffcAAoO-    (1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  22  ft.) 


d^utuKVlre\Xov),  in  form  like  an  hour-glass,  decorated  with  four  incised 
lines  round  the  middle.     This  form  of  goblet  occurs  solely  in  the  fourth 
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and  fifth  cities;  it  never  occurs  in  the  third,  second,  or  first  cities. 
It  is  perhaps  the  prettiest  of  all  the  different  sorts  of  Berra  apu^ucv' 
freXKa,  It  deserves  attention  that  in  the  fourth  city  this  sort  of  goblet  is 
of  a  black,  in  the  following  city  generally  of  a  red,  colour ;  it  is  always 

wheel-made.  Nos.  1081  and  1082  are 
.  two  more  of  the  common  red  hetra  oft^i- 
KVTreTCKa,  which  I  have  discussed  before. 
Goblets  of  this  shape  are  found  here  in 
great  abundance.  They  also  frequently 
occur  in  the  following,  the  fifth  city,  but 
they  are  there  generally  of  a  much 
smaller  size.  Many  of  these  long  goblets 
are  hand-made,  but  there  are  also  a  vast 
number  of  wheel-made  ones ;  and  I  think 
I  am  near  the  mark  if  I  express  the 
opinion  that  one-half  of  the  whole  number 
are  wheel-made.  The  remarkable  red 
double-handled  goblet  (Si7ra<i  dfi^i/nnreX' 
Xoi/),  No.  1083,  is  hand-made ;  its  shape 
reminds  us  of  the  form  of  the  small  white 
bread  {Semmel)  used  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin :  this  shape  of  goblet 
occurs  only  once.     No.  1084  is  a  pretty  hand-made,  double-handled  lus- 


^0«ira«  oft^vircAAoi^).     (1:4  actual  size. 
Depth,  13  to  20  ft.) 


Ho.  1U44.     iHiUbie-bandied  v^uiMet,  uriMiiieiiled  with 
points.    (Nearly  1 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  16  ft) 


(l:3actujdd«.    D(>p4h«l»a.) 


>iv.  1U81-.    Cup  wiui  twu  bandies. 
(1 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  16  ft.) 


No.  10S7.    Jug  wltb  two  handles. 
(1 : 4  actual  sise.    Depth,  22  ft) 


trous-red  goblet,  with  6  indented  spots  on  either  side  :  this  same  shape, 
but  without  spots,  is  not  rare.     No.  1085  is  a  rude  red  hand-made  cup,  of 
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a  siinilar  sliape ;  No.  1086,  a  frequently-occurring  pretty  hand-made  one, 
of  a  lustrous  dark-brown  colour.  No.  1087  is  a  red  wheel-made  vase 
with  two  handles ;  No.  1088,  a  similar,  but  unpolished,  very  rude  hand- 


(1 : 4  acinal  liize.    Depih,  22  ft.) 


No.  1089.     Jug  Willi  two  baudletf. 
(1 : 4  actual  i>ize.    Depth,  13  ft.) 


made  one,  of  a  thick  clay.     Another  rude  unpolished  hand-made  one  is 
No.  1089 ;  and  Nos.  1090  and  1091  are  two  larger  lustrous-red  hand-made 


Vo,  1090.    Vase  with  two  haDdles. 
(1 : 4  actual  ate.    Dtpth,  16  ft.) 


Ho.  lu»l.    Jug  wiih  two  haudk'S. 
(1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  22  ft.) 


vases  of  a  similar  shape.  No.  1092  is  a  dull  black  hand-made  one,  having 
an  incised  linear  ornamentation.  To  the  same  kind  of  jugs  belongs  also 
the  hand-made  one,  No.  1093,  on  which  I  have  put  a  cover  with  a  handle 
running  out  into  three  spirals. 

All  these  shapes  of  vessel,  from  No.  1088  to  No.  1093,  are  frequent  in 
the  fourth  and  third  cities ;  but  more  frequent  than  any  other  form  is  the 
two-handled  cup,  No.  1094,  which,  as  has  been  before  said,  only  came  into 
use  in  this  fourth  city,  for  it  only  twice  occurred  as  a  tripod  in  the  third, 
the  burnt  city.     These  cups  are  so  abundant  that  I  collected  more  than 
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400  of  them,  yet  I  never  found  a  single  wheel-made  one  among  them ;  all 
are  band-made,  generally  red,  but  very  frequently  also  of  a  black  colour. 


9 

Nu.  IU9'2.    Pitober  with  two  bandies,  aud  iaipre88t<d 

linear  ornamentation. 

(1:4  actual  size.     Depth,  about  22  ft.) 


No.  1094.    Cup  witli  twu  bundleR. 
(Hair  actual  8ize.    Depth,  about  19  ft.) 


No.  1093.    Jug  with  two  tiandlcs,  and  C^vcr 

in  the  form  of  a  crown. 

(1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  abuut  16  ft) 


On  account  of  the  abundance  of  these  cups  I  believe  them  to  have  been 
used  also  as  wine-cups.     I  am  not  aware  that  double-handled  cups  of  an 


No.  1095. 


No.  1(96. 


No.  1097. 


v^c^ 


No.  1098, 


No.  1099. 


No.  1100. 


Nos.  1095-1100.    Six  (Xips,  each  with  ono  handle.    (Nearly  1 :  3  actual  size.   Depih,  13  to  32  ft.) 

identical  shape  have  ever  been  found  elsewhere,  except  in  Mycenae,  where 
I  found  four  of  them  in  the  royal  tombs.'     But  just  as  frequent  as  these 


*  Sco  my  JfyccnaCf  No.  340,  p.  240. 
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are  the  single-handled  lustrous  red  or  black  hand-made  cups  Nos.  1095- 
1100,  and  particularly  the  shapes  of  Nos.  1096  and  1099.  All  these 
forms  are  also  very  frequent  in  the  following,  the  fifth  city,  so  that  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  more  than  500  of  them.  Frequent  also,  but  far  less 
abundant  than  the  form  No.  1094,  are  the  large  double-handled  cups, 


No.  1 101.    Large  Cup  or  Bowl,  Hith  two  bandies.    (I  :  4  actunl  size.    Depth,  16  Tt.) 


No.  1 102.    Glolralar  Cup  or  Bowl,  with  two  baudleB.    (About  1 :  4  actual  size.    Depth.  22  a.) 


No^lltS*    <ik4>iilar  Um.  wuh  iwc*  kundlci.    (l  :  4  actual  &hie.    Depth,  36  ft.) 


No8. 1101  and  1102,  which  are  generally  red,  and  are  also  always  hand- 
made.    The  re<l  urn  No.  1103,  which  has  two  handles,  is  also  hand-made, 
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No.  1104.    Tripod  Htcber,  with  two  bundles. 
(1  :  4  aclual  size.    iX'pth,  18  to  22  ft.) 


No.  1105.    lAiuble-h«udleU  i iipoj  nurUcr.    (About 
1  :  4  actaal  size.    Depth,  about  22  ft) 


No.  1106.    'J'rlpod  Cup,  witb  twu  baudies.    (Nearly 
1  :  3  actual  size.    Depth,  13  to  20  ft) 


No.  11U7.    Tripud  Cup,  witb  two  handlrs. 
(1 : 3  actual  sixc.    Depth,  18  to  22  ft) 


No.  1108.    Terra-cotia  'J'ri|)od  Cup.    (1:4  actual  sizi*. 
Depth,  10  to  16  ft) 


No.  1109.    Sinail  Vu8c  uiib  twu  harjdle^ 
(1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  abuut  14  ft) 


No.  1110.    CuriuuH  Tripod  drinking  Vchac-I,  consisting 

of  tbreti  cups  is.^uing  from  a  circular  tube. 

(1  :  4  aclual  size.    Depth,  13  a.) 


No.  nil.    Tripod  Vesf*'!,  consisting  of  a  drcnlar  tube 
with  four  cups.    (1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  20  T.) 


as  are  likewise  the  double-handled  tripod-pitchers  Nos.  1104  and  1105, 
as  well  as  the  red  double  handled  tripod-cups,  Nos.  1106,  1107,  and  1108. 
No.  1109  is  a  vase  with  two  handles,  of  a  shape  which  often  occurs. 
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No.  1110  marks  a  very  carious  lustrous-brown  tripod-goblet,  consisting 
of  a  circular  tube  with  three  cups.  This  goblet  could  serve  for  three 
persons  sitting  round  a 
table,  each  of  whom  could 
drink  from  a  separate  mouth 
of  the  goblet.  A  similar 
vessel  is  indicated  by  No. 
1111;  it  also  consists  of  a 
tube  resting  on  three  feet, 
and  having  four  cups,  one 
of  which  is  larger  than  the 
rest.  No.  1112  is  a  large 
rude  urn  with  two  handles, 
of  a  common  shape.  No. 
11 13  is  a  rare  lustrous-brown 
double-handled  bottle,  with 
a  rather  flat  body  and  a 
convex  bottom ;  No.  1114, 
a  globular  two-handled  red 
vase  with   a    hollow   foot; 

V        iiip  /ii        -I       11  ^^*  1112.    Large  Urn  with  t\%u  handled.    (I  :  6  actual  size. 

yo,  111.%   a    flat    double-  Depih,  22  a.) 


No.  ins.     Lentil-ehaped  Bottle,  with  two 

baud  w.    (1:4  actual  siie.    Depth, 

18  to  22  ft.) 


Ko.  1114.  GlobuUr  Vase,  with  two  bundles. 
(1 : 4  actUAi  ftixc.     Depth,  IH  to  22  ft.) 


Ko.  1116. 


No.  inc. 


Nos.  1115,1116.  Lentil-shAped  liuttlc  and  Jng,  with  two  handkn. 
(1  :  4  actual  size.     Depth,  about  16  ft.) 


No.  1117.   Vase  with  two  handles,  and  pr  Jecting  omaniPfit 
in  the  form  of  sfn'ctacles  on  either  ^ide.  (1:4  actnal 
bize.   Depth,  19  ft.) 
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handled  lustrous-red  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  hunting-bottle,  with  a  oonvex 
bottom :  such  bottles  are  not  rare  here.  No.  1116  is  a  vessel  with  a  convex 
bottom,  and  perforated  projections  on  the  sides  for  suspension.  No.  1117 
is  a  double-handled  vase,  decorated  on  either  side  with  a  projecting  double 
spiral :  vases  with  the  same  spiral  decoration  are  frequent  in  the  third 
and  fourth  cities.  No.  1118  is  a  red  double-handled  vase  of  a  common 
shape,  with  a  convex  bottom:  the  bell-shaped  cover  is  of  a  dark-red 
colour;  it  does  not  belong  to  this  particular  vase.     No.  1119  is  a  large 


K 0.  J 1 1 S.    Vise  w  tt }i  1 1* 0  ha nrll «;,  ana  Cover 

til  tite  [ana  tifn  Ix-U.    (l  t4  itiurtl  lisw, 

Deplb.  abulia  23  ft) 


Nu.  1119.     V«H  witb  tho  liAnUlf-s  utiiJ  lmif(  tit<k^ 
(1 :  i  Hctiul  BbH\    rhjptli,  rtboBl  33  ft.) 


No.  1120.    Vase  with  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal 
handle.     (1:6  actual  size.     Depth,  1 9  ft ) 


No.  1121. 


Vase  with  a  vertiral  and  a  hoiizootal 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  16  ft.) 


unpolished  double-handled  vase  with  a  convex  bottom:  vases  of  this 
shape  are  common  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  city.  No.  1120  marks 
a  large  vase  of  a    rude  fabric,  having  one   handle  joining  the  neck  to 
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the  body,  and  a  smaller  handle  on  the  opposite  side.  The  rude  vessel, 
No.  1121,  has  its  two  handles  in  similar  positions ;  the  foot  is  hollow, 
and  has  two  perforations.  Vessels  like  these  are  very  rare.  No.  1122  is 
a  wheel-made  black  bottle ;  its  foot  is  convex,  and  almost  pointed.  The 
grey  bottle,  No.  1123,  is  also  wheel-made;  its  foot  is  hollow.  No.  1124  is 
a  wheel-made  black  bottle  with  -a  pointed  foot :  similar  terra-cot ta  bottles 
are  not  rare  here,  but  they  do  not  occur  in  the  subsequent  city. 


No.  lis.  Terrarcutu  Dottle  with  puiuted 
foot.    (l:4actnAUiie.    Depth.  22  ft.) 


No.  1123.    Terra-cotta  B«.tlle  with 
hollow  foot.    (1  : 4  actual  sire. 
Depth,  about  19  fl.) 


No.   1124.     Terra-cotU 

Bottle  with  convex 

bottom.    (About  1:4 

actual  aixe.  Drpth, 

about  16  ft.) 


No.  1125  is  a  lustrous-brown  wheel-made  globular  vase,  with  four 
breast-like  protuberances  on  the  body ;  the  bottom  is  flat.  A  vase  very 
similar  to  this,  found  by  Professor  Virchow  in  his  excavations  in  the 
graveyard  of  Zaborowo,  is  in  his  collection.     The  curious  vessel.  No.  1126, 


Ho.  1125.    QlobaUr  Vase,  with  four  breast  like  pn.jec- 
ilona.    (  Aljout  1 : 4  net nal  siie.    Depth,  Uft.) 


No.  1 126.     Vase  with  spout.    (About  1 : 4  actual  sire 
Depth.  16  ft.) 


has  a  globular  base,  and  a  spout  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  It  is 
wheel-made,  but  of  a  rude  fabric.  No  second  specimen  of  this  shape 
was  found. 

The  terra-cotta  plates  of  this  fourth  city  are  of  two  sorts.     They  are 
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either  wheel-made,  and  in  this  case  they  are  always  shallow,  very  mde, 
often  of  irregular  form,  always  unpolished,  and  perfectly  similar  in  shape 
to  those  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  of  which  I  have  represented  some  under 
Nos.  455  to  468  (p.  408).  Or  they  are  hand-made,  and  in  this  case  they 
are  from  2  to  2^  in.  deep  and  nearly  8  in.  in  diameter,  made  with  great 
symmetry,  well  polished,  and  of  a  lustrous  dark-brown  or  red  colour; 
nay,  on  account  of  their  depth  they  might  rather  be  called  bowls  than 
plates.  They  have  generally  no  handle,  but  sometimes  they  have  one,  and 
even  two.  There  also  occur  double-handled  bowls,  18  in.  in  diameter,  and 
from  7  to  8  in.  deep.  The  wheel-made  plates  have  always  a  flat  bottom ; 
the  hand-made  ones  always  a  convex  one.  There  also  occur  very  rude 
wheel-made  tripod  plates,  with  sieve-like  perforations.  I  represent  here 
under  No.  1127  a  dark-brown  hand-made  plate  or  bowl  of  the  usual  form 
with  one  handle,  and  under  No.  1128  a  hand-made  lustrous-red  plate  of 
a  different  shape,  having  a  large  cross  painted  with  dark-red  clay  in  its 


No*.  1 127-1132.     Rowls,  TriiHxiB,  13ottle.  and  Vase  of  Tcrra-cotta.    (1:4  actual  aire.    Depth.  13  to  19  ft.) 

hollow  :  this  cross  was  evidently  painted  there  before  the  plate  was 
baked.  Similar  deep  dishes  or  bowls,  but  wheel-made,  found  in  Cyprus, 
are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  bottle,  No.  1129,  is  hand-made.  The 
pretty  tripod  No.  1130  is  wheel-made;  the  feet  and  the  handle  were  added 
after  the  upper  vessel  had  been  fashioned ;  holes  were  made  into  which 
they  were  stuck,  and  in  which  they  were  consolidated  with  clay.  In  all 
vessels  whose  orifice  was  large  enough  to  introduce  the  hand,  the  places 
where  the  feet  or  handles  had  been  stuck  in  were  smoothed,  so  that 
nothing  appears  of  them  on  the  inside  of  the  vessels ;  but  in  the  vessels 
with  a  narrow  moutli  the  feet  and  handles  were  often  left  protruding  on 
the  inside. 
•  No.  1131  is  another  hand-made  lustrous-red  double-handled  tripod- 
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cup ;  No.  1132,  a  hand-made  vase  of  the  same  colour,  with  two  handles ; 
No.  1133,  a  brown  wheel-made  jug,  of  a  globular  form,  with  one  handle. 


](o,U:P.    O lobular  Job.   C^Abuat  1  ;4  AC^iLil 
tii».    Deplh,  AtmDt  33  ft.) 


No,  1134.    Cuiif^us  lui^Lrou^-bLack  Au^,  bavlng  a 
binti^ui  with  f-leven  perfofationa. 
(  Hal  f  OQ  tiiul  fli w,     D^ptb,  1 0  It. ) 


No,  1134  is  a  very  massive  lustrouB-black  jog,  having  a  flat  bottom  with 
eleven  perforations*     Though  but  slightly  baked,  it  is  very  solid;  it  hm 


Bioi.  1I3&^  LIM.    tiMTgiR  yt'i-m:A»  of  Itulroiu-blii^jk  Terra^ioltAp  wllh  (vm  \iiwnU<!&. 
{1:8  jwitiinl  hHp.    r)e|Jib.  II  tn  30  fl) 
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a  trefoil  orifice  and  a  rope-like  handle ;  it  has  round  the  neck  an  incised 
zigzag  decoration,  from  which  bands  of  a  rnde  linear  ornamentation 
extend  downwards,  right  and  left.  All  these  incised  ornaments  seem  to 
have  been  made  with  pointed  flints ;  they  are  filled  in  with  white  chalk,  in 
order  to  strike  the  eye.  The  peculiar  sort  of  clay  of  this  jug,  its  shape, 
fabric,  and  deeply-incised  decoration,  are  widely  diifferent  from  all  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  find  here.  I  only  found  the  very  same  clay  and  fabric 
in  the  vase-head  Nos.  1002  and  1003,  in  the  terra-cotta  ball  No.  1993,  and 
in  the  vases  Nos.  1135  and  1136.  If  the  clay  of  which  these  five  objects 
were  made,  and  the  potter  who  made  them,  had  belonged  to  Troy,  we 
should  undoubtedly  have  found  more  specimens  of  such  ware.  I  therefore 
feel  bold  to  attribute  to  these  objects  a  foreign  origin. 

The  vases  Nos.  1135  and  1136  are  2  ft.  2  in.  high,  wheel-made,  very 
imperfectly  baked,  well  polished,  and  of  a  lustrous-black  colour.  Very 
characteristic  are  the  four  thin  handles  and  the  very  wide  protruding 
border  all  round  the  orifice  in  both.  The  bottom  is  flat.  Of  this  same  form 
only  three  vases  were  found ;  it  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  other  cities. 

No.  1137  is  a  rude  hand-made  one-handled  yellow  pitcher :  No.  1138, 


No.  1137.    Pitcher  with  one  handle.    (1 : 4  actual 
size.    Depth,  19  ft.; 

No.  1138.    Jag  wHh  one  handle. 
(1:6  actual  sise.    Depth,  about  32  ft) 

a  dark-brown  hand-made  jug  or  bottle,  of  irregular  form,  with  one  handle; 
its  bottom  is  convex.  All  the  following  jugs  (Nos.  1139  to  1147)  are 
wheel-made,  except  No.  1144,  which  is  hand-made.  Nos.  1139  and  1140 
are  one-handled  yellow  globular  jugs.  No.  1141  is  a  lustrous-red  jug, 
with  a  convex  base  and  three  handles,  of  which  two  are  on  the  bjjdy 
and  one  joins  the  neck  to  the  body.  The  pretty  little  vase,  No.  1142, 
has  four  handles.  No.  1143  represents  a  pear-shaped  lustrous-yellow 
oenocho€y  with  a  convex  bottom  and  a  trefoil  orifice ;  it  has  a  large  handle 
joining  the  neck  to  the  body,  and  two  small  ones  on  the  body.  The  red 
hand-made  vase,  No.  1144,  has  a  pointed  foot  and  two  handles;  it  has  a 
spiral  ornament  on  each  side.  No.  1145  is  a  pretty  red  pear-shaped  vase, 
with  three  handles  and  a  cover  of  crescent  form,  which  reminds  us  of  the 
vase-handles  of  crescent  form  found  in  the  Italian  terramare;  No.  1146,  a 
large  dark-brown  jug,  with  a  convex  bottom  and  three  handles.  This  last 
vase,  as  well  as  the  three  foregoing  ones,  were  found  in  the  large  house  which 
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HoL  1139.    Globalar  Jug.   (NtNirly  1 :3  aaiuil 
siaa.    Depth,  about  22  ft.) 


No.  1141.   Jug  with  three  handles. 
(Nearly  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  about  19  ft.) 


No.  1140.    Globular  Jug. 

(About  1 : 4  actual  size. 

Depth,  about  16  ft.) 


No.  1142.   Vaae  with  four  hamlles.     No.  1143.  Globular  Oenochoe 
(About  1 : 4  actual  rise.  with  three  handles.    (1 : 4  actual 

Depih.  about  16  ft.)  size.    Depth,  about  13  (t.) 


No.  1144.    Lar<e  double-bandied  Vase,  with  pointed  loot. 
(1 : 4  actu&l  size.    Depth,  about  20  ft.) 


No.  1146. 
0 


VaB3  with  convex  bottom  and  three  handU's. 
4  actual  size.    Depth,  about  20  ft.) 


2  N  2 
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No.  1146.    Va«e  with  three  handles,  and  Cover 
with  a  handle  of  creflcent  form. 
(1 : 4  actual  Bixe.    Depth,  about  20  a) 


No.  1147.    Oval  Va«e,  witn  fuur  handln. 
(1:  Tactual  size.    Depth,  about  13  ft.) 


was  built  on  the  top  of  the  old  royal  house.  No.  1147  represents,  in  l-7th 
of  its  size,  a  large  egg-shaped  vase  of  a  blackish  colour,  with  four  handles- 
No.  1148  is  a  globular  wheel-made  lustrous-brown  oenocho€y  with  a 
flat  base  and  a  long  upright  neck ;  it  has  three  breast-like  protuberances. 
The  red  globular  oenochoe,  No.  1149,  is  likewise  wheel-made;  the  bottom 
is  flat ;  the  mouthpiece  is  restored.     The  grey  oenochoe^  No.  1150,  with 


No.  1148.    Qlobular  Jug,  witu  long  No.  1149.  C! lobular  Jug ;  mouthpiece 

neck  and  breast-like  projections.  restored.    (About  1 : 4  actual  siie. 

(About  1 : 4  actual  size.  Depth,  about  22  ft.) 
Depth,  about  20  ft.) 


No.  1150.    Ji]«  with  long  neck. 

(About  1:4  actual  siaei 

Depth,  about  1<  ft.) 


a  long  neck,  is  hand-made.  The  pretty  red  tripod  oenoehoe,  No.  1151,  ia 
hand-made.  The  blackish  oenochoe,  No.  1152,  is  wheel-made.  No.  1153, 
again,  is  hand-made.  No.  1154  is  a  pretty  hand-made  pear-shaped  red 
oenochoe,  decorated  with  incised  lines  round  the  neck ;  the  mouth  has  a 
trefoil  shape,  and  so  also  has  the  mouth  of  the  pretty  red  oenochoe 
No.  1157.     No.  1155  is  also  hand-made ;  but  the  red  oenochoe,  No.  1156, 
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No.  1161.     iTipud  Oaiochoe,  yviih 
ooe  handle  and  trefoil  moath.    (1:4 
e.     Depth,  13  to  30  ft.) 


ljo.1112.    Jug  with  a  long  neck. 

(About  1 : 4  actual  siie. 

Depth,  abont  19  ft) 


No.  1153.    Jug  with  a  long  neck. 
(Nearly  1 : 3  actual  site. 
Depth,  about  19  ft.) 


Ho.  IIM.    Oenoehoe  wiih  stnight  neck.    (Ntarly 
1 : 4  actual  sixe.    Depth,  18  to  22  ft.) 


No.  1 1 56.    Oval  J  ug  or  Oenccko^. 
(Nearly  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  19  to  22  ft) 


is  wheel-made.  The  globular  oenoehoe,  No.  1158,  is  wheel-made  ;  it  has  a 
protuberance  on  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  and  a  small  one  on  each  side 
of  it :  these  protuberances  may  have  been  intended  to  represent  a  face. 
All   the   following  jugs  or  oenoehoae,  Nos.  1159-1169,  are   hand-made. 
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No.  115S,     t«P«Aw  with  ow! 

handle^    (1:4  actiml  iizi^ 

Deptl],  ubuut  19  IL) 


a  curkiiu  nec^    (AtiQut  l :  4 
actual  sisB.    Iteplh^lSlt) 


No.  1 1 BT.     OeruKhtK  wl  th  uprigh  I  rirek. 

{About  1 : 1  actual  Blxe, 

tMpth.  iibuut  1«  fl.> 


No.  1159.    Jug.    (Nearly  1 : 3  actual  «iso 
Depth,  16  ft) 


No.  1160.    Jog.    (About  1:4 
Dq)tb,  about  32  ft.) 


Xu.  1163.     Jug  of  globular  fonu,  with  one  haDdle. 
0:4  actual  Bi7.e.    Depth,  about  13  ft.) 


Hu.  1164.    Jug  with  long  ] 

(1 : 4  actual  alie.    Depth,  l»ft.) 
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No.  1161.    GlobaUu-  Oenoch4>e\  with  straight  neck. 
^Netf ly  1 : 4  actual  aixe.    Depth,  16  ft.) 


No.  1162.    Globvlax  Oenockoi,  with  upright  neilc. 
(About  1 : 4  actual  slse.    Dq>th,  20  to  22  ft.) 


No.  1159  is  a  pretty  black  jug,  of  a  form  which  very  frequently  occurs* 
The  forms  of  the  jugs  or  oenochoae,  Nos.  1161,  1162,  and  1163,  are  also 
frequent,  particularly  the  last. 


No.  116S.    U lobular  Jug,  with  a  straight  neck. 
(Nearly  l:3actoal8iie.    Depth,  19  ft.) 


No.  1166.    Jug  with  long  neck.    (1:4  actual  slse. 
Depth,  18  to  22  ft.) 


I  have  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages  the  different  places  where  jugs 
with  a  narrow  upright  neck,  like  Nos.  1164  to  1168,  occur  elsewhere,  and 
shall,  therefore,  not  repeat  what  I  have  said.  The  black  jug  No.  1169, 
again,  is  wheel-made;  it  is  decorated  on  the  neck  with  three  impressed 
lines.     All  the  following  jugs,  from  No.  1170  to  No.  1178,  are  hand-made. 
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Nd.  HOT.    GlubuUr  Ju^,    (About    No.  1168.    Globokr  Jug,  with  straight    No.  1169.    Jug.    (Aboat  1:4  aclul 
1:4  actaal  size.     Depth,  18  to       neck.  (Aboat  1 : 4 actual  size.  Depth,  size.    Depth,  13  ft.) 

22  ft.)  aboat  13  ft.) 


Very  curious  is  the  shape  of  the  blackish  jug  No.  1170,  with  its  neck  bent 
backward  and  ornamented  with  a  protuberance,  its  trefoil  mouth,  long 


Mo.  1170.     Jag  of  Ten-a-cotta,  with  spout  io  the 
body.    (2: 3  actual  size.    Depth,  16  ft.) 


No.  1171.  Remarkable  lustrous-yellow  Ve«el.«iUi 
a  small  orifice  (No.  1172)  and  a  sieve-like  bottom 
(No.  1173).  (About  half  actual  siie.  Ikpl^ 
16  fu) 


No.  1172.    Half  actual  size. 


No.  1173.    Half  actual  sise. 
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handle,  and  the  spout  in  its  body.  But  still  more  remarkable  is  the 
lustrous-yellow  jug  No.  1171,  of  which  I  represent  under  No.  1172  the 
very  curious  orifice,  and  under  No.  1173  the  flat  sieve-like  bottom. 
No.  1174  is  a  pear-shaped  dark-red  jug,  with  a  hemispherical  bottom  and 
two  distinct  upright  necks.  A  similar  but  globular  dark-brown  jug  with 
a  flat  bottom  is  represented  under  No.  1175 ;    it  has  also  two  distinct 


Ko.  1 174.    Jog  of  oval  fonn,  with  two  distinct  necks. 
(Nevlj  1:4  actual  8bte.    Depth,  18  to  22  ft.) 


No.  1175.    Olobolar  Vase,  with  two  separate  necks. 
(Nearly  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  18  to  22  ft.) 


upright  necks,  joined  by  a  handle  to  the  body.  No.  1176  is  a  globular 
yellow  jug,  likewise  with  two  upright  spouts ;  but  here  the  spouts  stand 
one  before  the  other,  so  that,  when  the  liquid  was  being  poured  out,  it 
could  only  run  from  the  foremost  (to  the  right  in  the  engraving),  and 
thus  the  hinder  one  was  of  no  use.  These  two  conjoined  spouts  seem, 
therefore,  to  have  been  only  a  fancy  of  the  primitive  potter,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  ca&e  of  No.  358,  p.  384.  This  particular  shape  of  double  spout 
is  unique ;  other  shapes  of  double-spouted  jugs  are  not  rare  here,  but,  as 
has  b^n  already  said,  they  have  never  occurred  elsewhere  except  in 
Hungary  and  in  Cyprus. 

Very  curious  and  unique  is  the  red  vase  No.  1177,  which  has,  both  to 
the  right  and  left  of  its  large  mouth,  a  spout  slightly  bent  forward ;  the 
cover  which  I  have  put  on  the  large  mouth  may  or  may  not  have  belonged 
to  it :  this  yessel  has  on  each  side  a  breast-like  protuberance,  which 
cannot  have  been  intended  for  a  handle.  No.  1178  represents  a  one- 
handled  jug  of  very  coarse  grey  clay,  covered  all  over  with  protuberances, 
which  may  have  been  intended  to  imitate  birds'  feathers ;  on  either  side 
is  an  ear-like  projection. 

Under  No.  1179  I  represent  one  more  of  the  common  wheel-made 
pitchers  which  are  so  abundant  here.  No.  1180  is  a  small  hand-made, 
one-handled  basin ;  No.  1181,  a  hand-made  red  pitcher  with  a  very  small 
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No.  1176.    Globular  Vase,  wiih  two  distinct  necks. 
(  Nearly  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  about  19  ft.) 


No.  1177.    Vase  with  tliree  moutfafl  and  two  faudkc 
(About  1 : 4  actual  Bise.    Defith,  13fl.) 


Ktj.  1179.     Plichef.  No.  1180.    BowL 

(1:4  oi-tna]  s»lsce.    Depth,  18  to  22  ft.) 


No  1178.    Jug  of  coarse  grey  clay,  covered  all  over  with  No.  1181.    Pitcher, 

protuberances ;  having  one  handle,  and  an  ear-like  pro-         (About  1:4  actual  sixe. 
Jection  on  either  side.  (1:4  actual  sixe.  Depth,  20  to  22  ft.)  Depth,  13  ft.) 


No.  1182.    Cop.    (Aboot 
1:4  actual  rise. 
Depth,  16  ft.) 


handle.  No.  1182  is  a  lustrous-red  one-handled  wheel-made  cnp:  this 
shape  does  not  occur  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  but  it  is  yery  frequent 
in  the  fourth  as  well  as  in  the  fifth  pre-historic  city  of  Troy. 

No.  1183  is  a  one-handled  red  hand-made  pitcher,  with  two  breast-like 
excrescences.  No.  1184  is  a  one-handled  wheel-made  vessel  of  cylindrical 
shape ;  it  is  of  very  thick  unpolished  clay  and  very  rude  fabric :  like  the 
vessels  of  this  shape  found  in  the  third  city  (see  No.  347,  p.  381),  it  is 
particularly  massive  and  heavy  in  its  lower  part.  The  deep  impressions 
made  by  a  rope  may  be  seen  in  the  handle  of  a  similar  specimen  which 
lies  before  me  as  I  write ;  I,  therefore,  readily  accept  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  A.  S.  Murray  of  the  British  Museum,  that,  as  in  Ancient  Egypt, 
vessels  of  this  sort  may  have  served  as  buckets  for  drawing  water  from 
the  wells. 
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Mo.  1183.    Pitcher  with  one  handle,  and        No.    1184.     VesHel   of 

two  brettBt-Uke  projections.  cylindrical  shape. 

(Aboat  1 :4  actoal  siae.    Depth,  19 ft.)     (1:4  actual  slse.  Depth,  22ft.) 


No.  1185.    Censer  of  Terracotta,  of  svry 

mde  fabric. 

(1 : 4  actual  siie.    Depth,  13  ft.) 


The  vessels  Nos.  1185-1187  are  also  hand-made.     No.  1185  is  a  very 
rude  brown,  unpolished,  but  massive  censer,  with  a  hollow  foot  decorated 


Na  1188.    Globular  Bowl,  with  one  handle. 
(1 : 4  actual  alxe.    Depth,  19  ft.) 

with  four  lenticular  perforations.  This  shape  of  vessel  is  unique.  But 
who  knows  whether  the  lustrous-black  vessels  of  the  first  city,  of  which 
only  a  vast  number  of  feet  have  been  found,  had  not  a  similar  shape  ?  I 
remind  the  reader  that  all  those  feet  are  hollow,  and  that,  as  in  the  censer 
before  us,  they  are  decorated  with  large  perforations.  Professor  Virchow 
informs  me  that  censers  of  a  similar  shape  are  found  in  tombs  in  Lusatia 
(Lausitz)  and  in  the  duchy  of  Posen,  and  calls  my  attention  to  a  censer 
of  this  kind  found  at  Eeichersdorf,  between  the  little  rivers  Neisse  and 
Lubs.'  He  has  in  his  own  collection  some  such  censers,  which  he  found 
in   the   graveyard  of  Zaborowo,  and  many  others,  found   elsewhere  in 

'  Sec  the  Sessional  Rcjxjrt  of  the  Berlin  Society  of  Anthropology,  Ethnology ,  &c  of  July  21,  1877, 
p.  23,  and  PI.  xvii.  No.  7. 
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Germany,  are  in  the  museums  of  Berlin.  Under  No.  1186  I  represent  a 
large  single  -  handled  red  globular  bowl,  with  a  hollow  foot;  under 
No.    1187,   a  single-handled  red  globular   cup,  with   a   convex   bottom. 


No.  1189.      Vase  with 
incised  omamentatioa. 
(1 : 4  actual  siie. 
Depth,  16  ft.} 


No.  1187. 
(Aboatl:4 


Large  Global&r  Cup. 
actual  size.    Depth,  19  ft.) 


No.  1188.     Vase  of  globular  shape, 

with  two  carved  handles  and  two  straight 

ones  In  the  form  of  wings. 

(About  1 :  4  actual  slse.    Depth,  13  ft) 


Cups  of  this  shape  are  very  common  in  the  fourth  and  also  in  the  fifth 
cities.  No.  1188  is  a  globular  black  vase,  with  a  convex  bottom  and 
two  curved  handles  of  the  usual  shape;  it  is  decorated,  besides,  with 
two  wing-like  upright  projections  and  with  dots  all  round.  Similar 
vases,  but  of  a  light  red  colour,  are  not  rare,  but  they  are  much  more 
frequent  in  the  preceding  city.  No.  1189  marks  a  small  hand-made 
globular  lustrous-black  vase,  with  perforated  projections  on  the  sides 
for  suspension ;  it  is  decorated  on  both  sides  with  strokes. 


No.  1190.    Bowl,  i>erforated  all  over 
in  the  form  of  a  tieve. 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  16  ft.) 


^£u.  1193.    Jug  wttii  ^u^i. 
pcrfanUonL  (1 : 1  aotaai;  I 
Depth,  ilwut  1ft  a.) 


No.  1191.    Vai<e  with  two  handles,  cuvervd  with 

sieve-like  perforations. 

(About  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  about  22  ft.) 


No.  1190   is   a  sieve  or  colander  of  terra-cotta,  in  the  shape  of  » 
bowl :  like  all  the  following  sieve-liko  vessels,  Nos^  1191  to  1196,  it  is  of 
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coarse  clay,  unpolished  and  of  rude  fabric.    Even  if  we  could  explain  the  use 
of  this  sieve,  we  can  hardly  explain  that  of  the  sieve-like  double-haudled 


Xo.  1193.    Two-lumdled  Globular  Vase,  ihe  body  of  which  is  perforated  all  over. 
(1 : 6  actual  size.    Depth,  about  22  ft.) 

vessel  No.  1191,  which  has  the  shape  of  a  wine-cup,  or  of  the  perforated 
vase  No.  1192,  or  of  the  large  double-handled  sieve-like  perforated  vases 


Na  1165.    Tripod,  with  mouth  on  the  idde, 

and  perforated  all  over.    (About  1  :  4  actual 

size.    Depth,  about  22  ft.) 


Ro.  1194.    Two-baodled  Vase,  with  aieve-like  perforations.        No.  1198.  Cup,  pcriorated  in  the  form  of  a  sieve. 
CAboat  1 :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  about  20  ft)  (i :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  13  ft.) 


Nofl.  1193  and  1194.     We  experience  a  like  difficulty  in  explaining  the 
use  of  the  sieve-like  tripod  vessel,  perforated  all  over,  No.  1195,  which 
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resembles  a  pitcher  standing  on  one  side,  and  of  the  perforated  cnp  No. 
1196.  Of  these  different  shapes  of  sieve-like  vessels,  those  of  Nos.  1193, 
1194,  and  1195  occur  oftener  than  the  others,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
very  frequent.^ 

The  British  Museum  contains  a  jug  and  a  tripod  of  terra-cotta  with 
similar  sieve-like  perforations,  which  were  found  in  sepulchres  at  lalysns 
in  Khodes.  Another  vase  with  sieve-like  perforations  may  be  seen  in  the 
Phoenician  Collection  in  the  Louvre,  at  Paris.  Similar  sieve-like  per- 
forated vases  were  also  found  at  Szihalom  in  Hungary,^  as  well  as  in  the 
Lake  dwellings  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne;  and  Dr.  V.  Gross  suggests  that 
they  may  have  served  for  draining  out  honey  from  the  comb.^®  A  like  use 
is  suggested  by  Professor  W.  Helbig  for  the  vases  of  terra-cotta  with 
perforated  bottoms  found  in  the  Italian  terramare."  The  Boyal  Museum 
at  Berlin  contains  a  sieve-like  bowl  like  No.  1190,  as  well  as  a  one-handled 
jug,  perforated  all  over  like  No.  1191.  Professor  Virchow  suggests  that 
they  may  have  been  used  to  preserve  fruits ;  and  probably  he  is  right. 

No.  1197  is  a  crucible  of  but  slightly- 
baked  clay,  which,  as  Mr.  Giuliano  says, 
was  mixed  with  cow-dung  to  make  the  vessel 
stronger  and  better  able  to  resist  the  fire. 
No.  1198  is  another  crucible.  No.  1199 
marks  a  smaller  boat-like  vessel,  of  a  similar 
clay  and  fabric,  which  must  also  have  been 
used  in  Trojan  metallurgy. 

Nos.  1200  and  1201  represent  perforated 
cylinders  of  grey  clay,  which  have  evidently 
been  only  sun-dried,  and  never  baked.  Clay 
cylinders  of  this  shape  are  frequent  in  the 
fourth  city,  but  they  are  still  much  more  abundant  in  the  third,  the  burnt 
city,  where,  owing  to  the  intense  heat  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  in 

No.  1198. 


No.  1197.    Crucible otClaj.    (Nearly 
half  actoal  siae.     Depth,  19  ft.) 


Xo.  1199. 


Nob.  1198, 1199.    Crucfbles  of  Oay.    (Nearly  half  actual  size.    Depth,  13  to  19  ft) 


the  conflagration,  they  always  have  a  yellow  colour.  It  deserves  attention 
that  these  clay  cylinders  occur  neither  in  the  following,  the  fifth  city,  nor 
in  the  first  or  the  second  city,  and  that  they  are  peculiar  to  the  third  and 
fourth.     Those  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city  have  for  the  most  part  become 


*  A  vessel  like  No.   1195  was  found  in  the 
Third  City :  see  No.  327,  p.  373. 

*  See  Nos.  23  and  36  in  the  glass  case  No.  IX. 
in  the  National  Museum  of  Buda-Pesth. 


1*  V.  Gross,  R^suitaU  des  Reckerchet  dans  let 
Iaks  ife  la  Suisse  oocidentale,  p,  23. 

"  Wolfgang  Helbig,  Die  Italiker  ui  der  /W- 
f)ene;  Leipzig,  1879,  p.  17. 
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80  fragile  by  the  conflagration  that  they  easily  dissolve  in  the  rain.  Those 
of  the  fonrth  city  have  not  been  exposed  to  the  conflagration,  and  are  for 
that  reason  mnch  more  compact  and  solid.   Clay  cylinders  of  the  same  shape 


y^. 


'I    ' 


No.  1201.    Cylindrical  Piece  cf  Clay,  with  perforaUon. 
(Half  actual  sixe.    Depth,  19  ft.) 


Ko.1200. 


Perforated  Clay  Cylinder.    (Half  actual  sixe. 
Depth,  13  ft.) 


and  fiftbric  are  fonnd  in  the  Lake>dwellings  in  the  Lake  of  Constance,^  and, 
as  Professor  Virchow  informs  me,  they  are  found  in  tombs  in  many  regions 
of  Germany.  I  also  saw  several  specimens  of  them  in  the  Muserun  of  the 
Lacustrine  Antiquities  at  Zurich,  though  I  do  not  see  them  represented  in 
Ferd.  Keller's  PfahlbatUen  (7ter  Bericht).  The  use  of  these  cylinders  is 
nnknown  to  us.  We  cannot  admit  Lindenschmit's  ^  opinion,  that  they 
served  as  weights  for  fishing-nets,  as  they  are  not  baked,  and  would. 


V 


No.  1302.    Implement  of  Clay,  ^th  perforation. 
(Half  actual  sixe.    Depth,  19  ft.) 


No.  1203.    Perforated  Implement  of  Clay. 
(Half  actual  size.    Deptb,  19  ft.) 


consequently,  dissolve  in  the  water.     Of  precisely  the  same  fabric  are  the 
nearly  flat  objects  of  sun-dried  clay,  like  No.  1202,  which  are  also  very  fre- 


L.  Lindenschmit,  Die  Vaterlandi9chen  Alterihumer,  PI.  xxx.  No.  16.  •  Ibid.  p.  218. 
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quent,  not  only  in  the  third,  the  burnt,  and  the  fourth  cities,  but  also  in  the 
fifth :  they  have  a  perforation  near  the  smaller  end ;  in  a  few  cases  they 
have  a  furrow  all  round  the  edge,  or  only  on  the  edge  of  the  smaller  end. 
Similar  objects  of  clay  occur  also  in  the  uppermost  or  seventh  city ;  but 
there  they  are  thoroughly  baked,  and  have  a  more  symmetrical  shape. 
An  object  of  baked  clay  of  an  identical  shape  was  found  below  the  strata 
of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes  in  Thera  (Santorin),  and  is  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  French  School  at  Athens.  An  object  of  clay,  similar  to 
No.  1202,  found  at  Nimroud,  is  in  the  British  Museum ;  several  similar 
pieces  are  in  the  Museum  of  Saint  Germain-en-Laye,  and  in  the  Eoyal 
Museum  at  Berlin.  Lastly,  I  have  to  mention  the  quadrangular  objects 
of  the  very  same  clay  and  fabric,  like  No.  1203,  which  are  perforated 
through  the  smaller  side.  They  are  likewise  very  abundant  in  the  third 
as  well  as  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cities. 


No<  13CPS. 


Nor.  1204, 1205.    Cows  of  Terra-cotta.    (3 : 4  actual  slse.    Depth,  16  fL) 

.  1207. 


No.  12M. 


No.  1206.    Ox  of  Terra-ootta.    (3 : 4  actual  siie. 
Depth,  le  ft.) 


Nos.  1207, 1208. 


Dogs  of  Teira-ootta.    (3:4  aotnal  sixe. 
Depth,  16  ft.) 


Nos.  1204-1206  represent  oxen  or  cows,  Nos.  1207  and  1208  dogs,  of 
slightly-baked  clay.  Such  animal  figures  were  found  exclusively  in  this 
fourth  city.  A  large  number  of  similar  figures,  found  at  Szihalom,  are 
in  the  National  Museum  at  Buda-Pesth,^  where  similar  ones  found  at 
Pilin  may  also  be  seen.*  The  Trojan  cows  before  us  correspond  very  well 
with  those  found  by  me  in  such  abundance  at  Mycenae,*  with  the  difference 
that  the  Mycenean  cows  are  thoroughly  baked,  and  have  always  a  painted 
ornamentation.  I  may  add  that  there  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  cow  of 
terra-cotta  found  in  a  tomb  at  lalysus  in  Ehodes. 

No.  1209  is  a  funnel-like  object  of  terra-cotta  of  unknown  use ;  it  is 
of  very  thick  clay,  and  has  one  perforation  in  the  bottom  and  two  on 
either  side. 

No.  1210  is  a  fragment  of  a  six-stringed  lyre  of  terra-cotta.  No.  1211 
is  a  ring  of  clay,  but  slightly  baked ;  similar  rings  are  abundant  in  the 


'  In  the  glass  case  No.  X.  under  Nos.  85-100. 

*  See  Joseph  Hampcl,  Antiquit€8  pr^JUstoriques 

de  la  HongriCy  PI.  xiii.  Nos.  10-15  ;  and  Catalogue 


de    r£xposition    prehistorique    des    Mus&s    de 
Province^  pp.  118,  119. 

*  See  my  Mycenae^  Plate  A. 
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third  and  fourth  cities.  They  were  probably  used  to  support  vases  with 
a  convex  or  pointed  bottom.  Similar  terra-cotta  rings,  found  at  Pilin, 
are  in  the  National  Museum  at  Buda-Pesth.® 

Under  Nos.  1212  and  1213  I  represent 
two  seals  of  terra-cotta ;  the  former  with  a 
">  linear   decoration.     The   ornamentation  of 

No.  1213  seems  to  be   floral :    this  latter 
seal  has  a  perforated  handle.    Prof.  Virchow 


Xa  1309.  Curkiofl  Ol^ect  of  Jcira-cotta, 
having  a  pfTforation  in  the  bottom  and 
two  on  eltlier  »klc.  (Actual  size.    Depth, 

13  a.) 


No.  1210.    Fragment  of  a  Lyre  wiih  pix  chords,  of  Terra-cotta. 
(7 : 8  actual  sixc.    Depth,  16  a.) 


suggests  to  me  that  No.  1212  may  not  be  a  seal,  but  the  button  of  a 
vase-handle :  as  the  lower  part  is  fractured,  this  is  possible,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  the  case  with  No.  1213,  which  is  entire. 


Mo.  11:12. 


No.  1213. 


Si..  1211.  Ring  of  Terra- 
cotta.   (.2:6  actual  size. 
Depth,  22  ft) 


No.  1215. 


No«.  1212,  1213.    Seals  of  Terra-cotU. 
(7  : 8  actual  size.     Depth,  10  to  16  ft.) 


No.  1216. 


No.  1214.    Small  mafcsl^e 
quadrangular  Object,  with 

incined  ornamentation. 

(Nearly  half  actual  size. 

Depth,  20  to  22  ft) 

No.  1217. 


Non.  121S-1217.    Curious  cubical  Object  of  black  clay,  having  on  one  side  a  deep,  wide,  Bniooth  l.ole,  nrd 
an  incised  ornamentation  on  four  sides,    (almost  actual  size.    Depth,  13  ft.) 


•  Joseph  Hampel,  Antiquitcs  prffhistoriques  de  la  Hvngrie,  PI.  xiii.  No.  34. 
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A  striking  analogy  to  these  Trojan  seals  is  offered  by  the  terra-cotta 
seals  found  at  Pilin  in  Hungary/  on  which  the  sign  of  the  y^  or  ptj 
predominates;  in  fact,  there  are  no  fewer  than  seven  seals  with  such 
signs;  one  seal  has  even  two  j^  and  two  Ln. 

No.  1214  is  a  solid  object  of  terra-cotta,  with  four  feet,  having  on  the 
top  and  on  the  four  sides  an  incised  linear  ornamentation.  Nos.  1215, 1216, 
and  1217  represent  three  sides  of  a  very  curious  object  of  black  slightly- 
baked  clay,  in  the  form  of  an  inkstand ;  it  is  ornamented  on  one  side  (1215), 
within  a  border  of  incised  hooks  and  strokes,  and  an  incised  circle, 
enclosing  a  sign  resembling  the  fI[J,  with  curved  arms,  and  the  middle 
arms  turned  downward  into  spirals;  the  other  sides  are  decorated  with 
incised  strokes  or  lines.     No.   1218  is  a  pretty  lustrous-red  vase-cover 


No.  1219.  Small  Tripod  Diah.  with  an 

incised  omamentatioD. 

(  Half  actual  aise.    Depth.  1 0  It) 


No.  1218.    Terra-cotta  Vase  Cover,  perroratcd  for 

tTing  down  to  the  Vase. 

( Half  actual  size.    Depth,  10  ft.) 

of  terra-cotta,  with  perforated  projections  for  tying  it  down  to  the 
vase,  which  could  then  be  hung  up  by  the  same  string.®  This  cover 
has  an  incised  ornamentation  representing  within  a  border  of  strokes 
a  circle  with  a  cross,  each  arm  of  which  ends  in  a  small  circle :  between 
the  arms  of  the  cross  are  three  py  and  one  L-C.  Professor  Virchow 
calls  my  attention  to  the  similarity  which  exists  between  this  vase- 
cover  and  a  vase-cover  found  near  Guben  in  Lusatia.®  This  latter  has 
also  a  richly  incised  decoration  of  concentric  circles,  crosses  and  dots,  but 
it  has  not  the  two  perforated  projections  of  our  vase-cover  No.  1218. 

No.  1219  is  a  little  tripod-dish  of  terra-cotta,  with  an  incised  ornamen- 
tation representing  a  caterpillar,  a  tree,  and  a  cross.  No.  1220  represents 
the  decoration  of  a  whorl  with  three  Lfj ;  No.  1221,  the  incised  decora- 
tion of  another  whorl.  Under  Nos.  1222  to  1224  I  represent  three  more 
whorls,  calling  very  particular  attention  to  the  signs  on  Nos.  1222, 1223, 


'  Joseph  Hampel,  Catalogue  de  ^Exposition 
pr^istoriq\te  des  Mus<fes  de  Province,  pp.  120, 
121. 

•  See  the  explanation  of  the  method,  verified 


from  Homer  (p.  221). 

'  See  Sessional  Report  of  the  Berlin  Soc'fty 
of  Anthropology^  Ethnology,  &c.,  of  Julv  21, 
1877,  Plate  xvii.  No.  5a. 
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No.  1221. 


"^ 


!t«i^  ItSIMttL     WluiiTAorT«mmntiA.    (Half 


ITa.  ISi3. 


Xo.  %1'n.    Wlnvfi  iif  TerriiH^jtta,  with  curtonj 
Doptlj,  aoft.) 


ilWi  ISn^  I33i.     \^l^rb  ul  Tctnir^ottd,  with  indMd  onutnit:!ntJitictTi.    (AclimI  sl^e.    Deptb,  'i^  IL,) 


fiv*.    |^.j->-i^£:^^ 


No.  rjjH 


?fr>.  (1315. 


S^  m^i  imi.     A  lYiiuihi kjibk  Itrmi^oiitM  TWIL     (At.(u«4  liii':. 
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which  may  be  written  characters.  Nos.  1225,  1226,  and  1227  represent 
the  three  sides  of  a  ball  of  terra-cotta,  with  incised  signs,  which  may  be 
written  characters.  Nos.  1228  and  1229  represent  the  incised  decoration 
of  the  two  hemispheres  of  another  terra-cotta  ball,  decorated  with  a  great 
number  of  signs  resembling  the  Greek  p. 

Of  knives,  several  were  found  of  the  same  shape  as  before  represented. 
Of  a  different  shape  is  the  bronze  knife  No.  1230,  which  has  been  worn 


No.  1230.    Knife  of  Bronze.    (Nearly  bulf  actual  size.    Depth,  16  fu) 

down  by  long  use.  Nos.  1231  to  1243  are  brooches  of  bronze,  of  which 
nine  have  globular  heads  and  four  have  the  head  turned  into  a  spiral. 
These  brooches,  as  Mr.  John  Evans  points  out  to  me,  consist  of  the 
needle  (acus)  without  the  support  (Jibvia).  No.  1244  is  a  bronze  wire. 
Nos.  1245-1247  are  bronze  arrow-heads.  No.  1248  is  of  bronze,  and  pro- 
bably the  handle  of  a  small  box.    Nos.  1249,  1250,  and  1251  are  bronze 

1231  1232  1233  1234  1236  1236  1237  1238  1339 


N<  8. 1231-1262.    Primitive  Brooches,  Arrow-heads,  tec.,  of  Bronze.    (Nearly  half  actual  lize.    Depth,  13  to  20  ft) 

needles,  3-3J^  in.  long,  with  eyes  for  threading.     The  needles  Noe.  1249 
and  1250  have  two  pointed  ends.     Very  remarkable  are  the  forms  of  the 
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Iftst-named  needle  No,  1250^  the  eye  of  which  is  not  in  the  hoatl,  bnt 

noarij-  an  inch  dig  taut  from  itj  and  of  No.  1251,  the  head  of  which  has 

ken  beaten  flat,  and  then  perforated.     The  object  ander  No.  1252  is  of 

bruDXe,  and  may  he  an  awl  or  punch, 

^     Of  bronze  battle-axes  of  precisely  the  same  shape  as  those  found  in  the 

biinil  city,  and  represented  under  Noa.  806-809,  only  fiye  were  found 

in  the  fourth  city,  but  all  of  them  of  a  smaller  si£e.     Bronze  lances  or 

<3aggt^rs  wero  not  found  there. 

No,  1253  is  a  wheel  with  four  epokes  of  leadj  and  may  he  an  ex-voto. 

But  there  can  hardly  be  a  donht  that  this  wheel  was  copied  from  the 

wht*ob   existing    at   the   time    it   was   made. 

Wheels   with  four  spokes  were  also  in   use 

at  Mycenae,  for  they  are  seen  in  the  three 

chariots  represented  on  the  tomhatones  of  the 

royal  sepulchres, ^^^  as  well  as  in  the  chariot 

lepregented  on  one  of  the  gold  riugg.^^  I 
him  found  at  Mycenae  two  wheels  of  bronze  ' 
and  sir  wheek  of  gold  with  four  spokes,*  In 
tbo  Swiss  Lake -dwellings  at  the  station  of 
Corcelettes  were  found  two  ornaments  of 
bronze  in  the  shape  of  a  wheel  with  four 
jtpokes,  and  two  others  of  gold  with  six  spokes ;  ■'  also  an  ornament  of 
tin,  and  another  of  bronze,  in  the  form  of  wheels  with  four  spokes,  at  the 
lotion  of  An  vernier**  We  see  also  wheek  witli  four  epokes  on  two 
miuiatnre  bronze  chariots  found  at  Burg  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Spreo^ 
aud  of  which  one  is  in  Professor  Virchow^s  collection,  the  other  in  the 
Boyal  Mttsenm  at  Berlin ;  and  also  on  two  other  chariots  of  bronze,  one 
of  which  was  found  at  Ober-Kehlts  the  other  near  Dross  en,  in  Prussia, 
I  shall  revert  to  these  four  chariots  in  the  subsequent  pages.  The  Trojan 
wheel  before  us  (No,  1253)  is  unlike  the  wheels  (fcvuXa)  of  Homer's  chariot 
of  the  gods,  which  had  eight  spokes  round  the  axle,^ 

No,  1254  is  the  frai^ment  of  a  flat  disc  of  ivory,  decorated  with  incised 
dfciaSt  WMsh  with  a  dot  in  the  centre,     Noa*  1255,  1256  are  also  flat 


*'  3<e  »j  M^^Mme,  p,  h%  Ha*  24|  p.  Sl^ 

**  Art  p,  T2B,  Ni>,  nU. 
'  lULp,!^  Xrt.  120. 
'  /6«dlp,M4,  Na.  310, 

im,  Ft  viU.  K€i«.  ^,  16,  IS,  10, 
'  VT,  6mH^  PfW^  St/tiimt»  iaeastrt^  Mocr^jtii 

'  IL  r.  722,  72S  ! 

Uf   fiNead    Mr.   W.  S.    W.    \%%ku    (fills    my 
Atlenltoi!    to    thv    fjtd    ihul    ihv    ruiif-BjmkiHl 

Otwtk  MiMu    Tim  mrlf  l^jn^tUu,   Eiiiiii|]iuii, 


nnd  Asflyiiim  wbedi  Imve  six  tpokes.  The 
Pet^ian  Achnemeni^J  aculpturefi  sh^i;^  chfiriotii 
with  clght-sj>okecl  wbeeU.  Profestjior  3a  v™ 
obnrTfga :  ^*  Thf?  wh^h  of  thd  iTittite  thnriot.i, 
lufweTcr^  arc  rpprefteuted  on  the  Plgyptiaa  inunu- 
nient4  with  only  four  4fiok«!t.  The  whin.' Is  of 
the  Egyptian  ehanot^  aIsd  soincllmeij  hava  oulj 
four,  soniiitJTn^  *ight;  autl  n,  Ptrsiau  clmtiol- 
wheel  givett  hj  Kcr  Porter  has  elijvtuj."  (Se.!'. 
WUfcinson's  AncitTti  Biii/pittttifij  i,  pji,  23-i-S4 1, 
new  eiht.,  1&79,)  In  two  of  t ho  earliest  r^pro* 
aentiithJiiiA  of  chaTiota  in  Egy[*t,  in  the  sjunn 
tomb  at  Thebc*,  of  the  time  of  Aiii4^ithE>tup  11,^ 
two  chnriiit5  hnvc  whi?c]i  with  Siix  ?i|K>k«s^  but 
miothcr  chariot  has  wheub  with  four.  (ViMfera 
Stiiuit,  Xik'    GictiHMg»t   PL   sjtjiviii.   txtlt*   p(>. 
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No.  1356. 


No.  1254.    Diac  of  Ivory,  with  incbied  stare. 
(2  : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  16  ft.) 


No.  1256. 


ife^fSife^ 


0" 


m:^m0m 


No8.  1256,  1256.    ObiJects  of  Ivory,  with  inci^  stars,  probably  ornaments  of  a 
horse's  harness.    (Actual  size.    Depth,  20  ft.  and  13  ft.) 

objects  of  ivory,  ornamented  on  both  sides  with  similar  circles ;  the  latter 
has  three  perforations.  These  three  objects  may  have  served  as  orna- 
ments on  horse-trappings. 

No.  1257  is  of  bone  and  has  three  perforations.  Mr.  John  Evans  holds 
it  to  be  a  guard  or  bracer  used  by  archers,  to  prevent  the  wrist  from 
being  hurt  by  the  bow-string ;  he  adds  that  the  Esquimaux  use  to  the 
present  day  similar  guards  or  bracers  of  bone.  The  guards  or  bracers 
found  in  England  are  of  stone,  and  have  three  perforations  at  each  end. 

Nos.  1258-1260  are  ribs  of  animals  sharpened  to  a  point,  and  probably 


No.  1258. 


Nu.  I2J9. 


No.  1260. 


No.  1257.    Olject  of  Bone. 
(7 : 8  actual  size.    Depth.  20  ft.) 


Nos.  1261,  laea.   Awis  of  nuiM*. 

^Ualfaclualsize.    Dfplli.  IC  ft., 


Nutt.  Ii5»-I2t»0.    Ritie  of  Auiniiils,  hluir[icned 

to  a  poiut,  and  probably  used  as  awls. 
(Nearly  lialf  actual  size    iXpth,  13  to  18 fl.) 
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used  as  awls.    Nos.  1261  and  1262  are  awls  of  thicker  bone.     Nos.  1263 
and  1264  are  very  rude  staff-handles  of  stag-horn;  both  of  them  having 


Nos.  1363, 12C4.    Staff-handlef  of  Bone.    (Nearly  half  actual  sise.    J>ptb,  16  to  20  ft.) 


quadrangular  perforations.  A  similar  staff-handle,  of  better  fabric,  found 
at  Inzighofen,*  is  considered  to  be  a  small  hammer.  But  this  I  cannot 
admit,  stag-horn  being  ill-suited  for  hammers.  Under  No.  1265  I 
represent  in  double  size  a  whetstone,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Davies, 


No.  W65.    Whctrtone  of  porphyry,  with  an  Inscription.    (Double  actual  siee.    Dtpth,  al>mt  22  fi.) 


is  of  red  porphyry ;  it  has  an  incised  inscription,  to  which  I  call  very 
particular  attention.  Professor  Sayce  discusses  this  object  in  his 
Appendix  on  the  Trojan  inscriptions.^ 

No.  1266  is  a  piece  of  mica-schist,  with  the  bed  for  a  very  curious 
inatmment,  which  is  altogether  unknown  to  me.  No.  1267  is  another 
mould  of  mica-schist,  with  the  bed  for  casting  a  rude  leaf  I  represent 
under  No.  1268  a  third  mould  of  mica-schist.  The  object  to  be  cast  in 
it  seems  to  be  a  large  ring  with  a  handle:  this  mould  has  two  per- 
forations, by  which  it  was  fixed  to  another  mould  which  had  the  same 
form.  A  perfectly  similar  mould  of  green  basalt,  found  at  Nimroiid,  is 
in  the  Assyrian  Collection  of  the  British  Museum. 


•  L,  Lindenschiuit,    Die    Vaterldnd.   Altcrih. 
PI.  ixT.  No.  2. 
'  The    characters    are    not    quite   correctly 


copied   here.       A    facsimile    will    be    fuund     in 
the  Ap}>euilii. 
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No.  126Y.    Mould  of  MIcA-«chist    (Half  actual  rise. 
Depth,  9  n.) 


No.  1266.    Mould  of  Mica-schist.     (Half  actual 
siso.     Depth,  16  ft.) 


No.  126a    Mould  of  Mica-schisl.    (Half  actual 
size.    Depth.  13  to  16  ft) 


Nos.  1269  to  1272  are,  according  to  Mr.  Davies  of  the  British 
Museum,  hammers  and  axes  of  porphyry,  diorite,  brown  haematite,  and 
silicious  rock. 

No.  1272. 


No.  1269. 


No.  1270. 


No8.  1269-1272.   Sluuc  Uammera.    (Half  actual  size.    Depth,  13  to  22  ft) 


No.  1269  is  a  perforated  hammer  of  a  common  type ;  the  perforation 
has  been  worked  from  both  sides,  narrowing  towards  the  centre.  No.  1270 
is  a  hammer  with  grooves  on  both  sides  :  similar  grooved  hammers  occur 
in  England  ^  and  Denmark.*     No.  1271  is  a  perforated  hammer  of  a  form 

•  Joliu  Evaus,  Ancient  Stone  Impl/nnaiis ;  London,  1872,  pp.  215,  217. 

•  J.  J.  A.  WorsaMc,  Noniiskc  Oldsiujery  p.  12,  No.  33. 
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which  is  also  fonnd  in  England.*     No.  1272  is  a  perforated  axe,  of  a  form 
which  has  also  been  fonnd  in  Hungary.^    Nos.  1273  and  1274  are  two 


No.  1X73.    Sione  Hammer,  with 

grwrre  in  the  middle. 
(lUirKtiudBlie.   Depth.  32  ft.) 


No.  127S.    Axe  uf  Stone.    (Uoif 
actual  size.    Depth,  19  fu) 


No.  1274.     Siuuo  ILiniiiier.  with 

groove  in  the  middle. 
(Half  actual  rise.    Depth,  19  ft.) 


more  grooved  hammers,  of  a  shape  which  I  have  not  noticed  elsewhere. 
No.  1275  is  a  very  rude  axe  of  diorite.     Nos.  1276-1281   are  six  axes, 


No.  1281. 


No.  127tf      Axe  of 

green  g^bbro-nck.  No«.  I2i7,  1278.    Axes  of  Jade, 
(Half  actual  size.  (Half  actoal  size. 

Depth,  16  to  20  ft.)  Depth,  20  fl.) 


Nos.  1279-1281.  Axes.   (Half  actual  size. 
Depth,  13, 19,  and  22  ft.) 


of  which,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Davies,  Nos.  1277  and 
1278  are  of  green  jade.  I  have  discussed  the  jade  axes  at  length  in  the 
preceding  pages.^  Of  the  four  other  axes,  according  to  Mr.  Davies,  one 
is  of  green  gabbro-roek,  two  are  of  diorite,  and  one  is  of  blue  serpentinous 
rock.  No.  1282  is,  according  to  Mr.  Davies,  a  pear-shaped  object  of 
polished  crystalline  limestone.  No.  1283  is  another  of  those  round  corn- 
bruisers  which  we  have  discussed  before,  and  which  are  found  here  in 
very  large  masses.    These  round  corn-bruisers  are  also  found  in  the  debris 


'  John  EvazLS,  op.  cit.  p.  203. 
'  Joseph    Hampe),   Collection  de  VExpogitUm 
jrrikistorique  des   Ifusecs  de  Provinoe  ;    Bada- 


Pcsth,  1876,  p.  67,  Nos.  34,  38. 
«  See  pp.  240-243  and  446-451. 
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of  the  Stone  age  in  Egypt/  and  in  the  pre-historic  city  below  the  strata 
of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes  on  the  island  of  Thera.*  With 
reference  to  the  stone  balls  for  bruising  corn,  I  am  informed  that  the 
process  may  still  be  seen  among  the  Indians  of  the  Yosemite  Valley 
in  California.  Their  squaws  pound  acorns  with  round  stone  muUers  on  a 
granite  rock,  the  flat  surface  of  which  is  worn  into  holes  by  the  operation. 
The  same  Indians  offer  another  parallel  to  my  discoveries  at  Troy  in  the 
beautiful  little  arrow-points  of  obsidian,  which  they  make  and  use  for 
small   game,   though   they   have   rifles   for   large   game,— a    remarkable 


No.  1282.  Pear- 
sbaped  Ol^ject  of 
Stone.  (Uftlf  actual 
aixe.    Depth,  9  ft.) 


No.  1283.    StoDc  Ball  for  braising 
grain.  (Half  actual  slxe.   Depth.  13  ft.) 


Bixe.    Depth,  18  to  32  ft) 


example  of  mixed  states  of  civilization.  No.  1284  is  an  instrument  of 
haematite:  as  the  upper  side  is  well  polished  and  perfectly  smooth,  it 
may  have  served,  as  Professor  Virchow  suggests,  for  smoothing  cloth  or 
other  textures,  while  the  other  side  may  have  been  used  as  a  hammer. 
This  is  one  of  the  better  specimens  of  the  rude  stone  hammers,  which 
occur  by  thousands  at  Hissarlik.     No.  1285  is  a  hollow  object  of  granite, 


No.  1286.  UoUow  Instrument  of  granite, 
of  globular  form,  with  large  perforation  in 
ihe  bottom.  (1:5  actual  size.  Depth,  about 
13  ft.) 


No.  1286.    Stoi.e  Implement 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  abuut  16  ft.) 


No.  12«7.  QuadningiiLirljcotLIn*- 
stone  with  a  seml-glububr  bollov. 
(1 : 6  acinal  aise.    Depth,  23  ft) 


of  globular  form,  with  a  large  perforation  in  the  bottom;  its  use  is 
unknown.  Of  granite  also,  according  to  Mr.  Davies,  is  the  implemeot 
No.  1286,  which  has  a  deep  groove  all  round  it,  and  which  may  have 


*  Friedrich    Mook,  Aegyptcn^s    VorinetaUkdtc 
Zoit;  Wiirzburg,  1880,  PI.  xii.  Nos.  4-6. 


*  Some  specimens  of  them  nre  in  the  tmaU 
collection  in  the  French  School  at  Athens. 
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serred  as  a  weight  for  fishing-nets.  Similar  stone  implements  are  found 
in  Denmark/  in  Georgia,  and  in  Ehode  Island.'  No.  1287  is  a  quad- 
rangular piece  of  limestone,  with  a  semi-globular  hollow;  its  use  is  a 
mystery  to  us.     Polishing  stones  of  jasper  are  frequent. 

There  were  also  found  in  the  fourth  city  many  needles  of  bone  for 
female  handiwork,  boar-tusks,  spit-rests  of  mica-schist,  whetstones  of  slate, 
porphyry,  &c.,  of  the  usual  form,  hundreds  of  small  silex  saws,  and  some 
knives  of  obsidian.  Stone  whorls,  which  are  so  abundant  at  Mycenae,  are 
but  rarely  found  here  :  all  those  which  occur  are,  according  to  Mr.  Davies, 
of  steatite.  On  the  other  hand,  terra-cotta  whorls,  with  or  without  incised 
ornamentation,  are  found  by  thousands;  their  forms  hardly  yary  from 
those  found  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  and  the  same  may  generally  be  said 
of  their  incised  ornamentation,  of  which  a  fair  selection  may  be  seen  in 
the  Plates  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  depth  at  which  each  whorl  has 
been  found  is  always  marked  in  metres ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  all  the 
whorls  which  are  marked  as  from  4  to  6  m.,  may  with  great  probability  be 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  fourth  city.  But  of  course  this  can  never  be  said 
with  certainty,  because  a  whorl  belonging  to  the  fifth  city  may  by  some 
accident  be  found  in  the  debris  of  the  fourth,  or  even  of  the  third  city. 
The  only  thing  of  which  I  can  assure  the  reader  with  certainty  is,  that 
I  have  spared  no  care  and  pains  to  avoid  mistakes.  Begarding  the  whorls 
with  patterns  which  are  found  of  an  identical  shape  in  the  third,  the  burnt, 
and  in  the  fourth  cities,  I  may  say  that,  for  example,  the  cross  patterns 
Nos.  1817, 1818, 1820,  &c.,  which  are  frequent  in  the  third,  abound  also  in 
the  fourth  city.  I  can  only  lay  before  the  reader  all  the  incised  patterns 
of  the  whorls,  leaving  it  to  him  to  see  or  not  to  see  in  them  symbolical 
signs.  I  shall  remark  on  those  only  wHich,  in  my  opinion,  deserve  very 
particular  attention.  Among  these  are  No.  1838,  on  one  side  of  which  we 
see  three  burning  altars  and  a  large  number  of  dots,  on  the  other  a  ^ 
and  three  such  altars.  On  No.  1852,  again,  we  see  three  LC ;  on  No.  1860, 
probably,  written  characters ;  on  No.  1863,  again,  a  py  and  a  LC ,  and 
similar  signs  on  Nos.  1865,  1866,  1871.  More  curious  is  the  incised  orna- 
mentation of  No.  1867,  in  which  we  recognize  four  hares  with  a  dot  below 
each  of  them ;  and  still  more  so  that  of  the  whorls  Nos.  1879  and  1880. 
On  the  former  we  see  a  number  of  j^  and  y^,  a  burning  altar,  a  zigzag 
line  generally  thought  to  be  the  sign  of  lightning,  and  three  male  animals 
with  dots  over  the  back.  On  No.  1880  we  see  on  each  side  of  the  circle  a 
singular  sign,  which  is  probably  intended  to  represent  a  man ;  each  of 
these  figures  is  touched  by  the  horns  of  a  large  quadruped.  In  marked 
contrast  with  these  rudest  of  rude  linear  representations  of  man  and 
animal  is  the  very  symmetrical  ornamentation  on  many  of  the  whorls; 
OS,  for  example,  that  on  No.  1895.  I  again  call  attention  to  the  curious 
written  character  which  we  see   on   No.  1905  on  the  top  of  four  Lpj 

•  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Nordiike  Oldsmjcr^  p.  18,       the   U.S.  National  Museum ;  Washiugton,  187t», 
No.  8S.  p.  27,  Nos.  107  and  108. 

'  Charles  Rao,  The  Archaoloykal  Cvlicction  of 
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and  one  ptj.  It  also  occurs  on  Nos.  1912,  1936,  and  1939.  On  No.  1911 
we  again  see  three  pj-^,  and  as  many  burning  altars.  May  the  curious 
figure  on  the  side  of  the  whorl  No.  1951,  to  the  right,  be  perhaps  meant 
to  represent  a  cuttle-fish  ?  From  the  experience  we  have  gathered  of  the 
hide  linear  representations  of  men,  we  venture  to  propose  to  the  reader  to 
recognize  also  a  human  figure  in  the  strange  sign  on  No.  1954.  We 
believe  we  see  written  characters  on  No.  1972,  but  they  still  await  their 

decipherer.  On  No.  1990,  again,  we  see  three  [ji,  alternately  with  three 
circles.  Under  No.  1991  we  represent  a  curiously  engraved  ball  with  two 
Lpj,  and  on  the  side  shown  in  the  upper  row  to  the  right  a  strange  figure, 
which  tempts  us  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  also  meant  to  be  a  cuttle-fish. 
The  most  curious  of  all  the  terra-cotta  balls  is  no  doubt  No.  1993,  which 
is  divided  by  incised  lines  into  eight  equal  fields,  in  three  of  which  we 
again  see  the  same  very  strange  figure ;  we  again  ask  the  reader  if  we  are 
permitted  to  recognize  also  in  these  three  figures  the  primitive  artist's 
representation  of  a  cuttle-fish  ? 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  FIFTH  PEE-HISTOKIC  CITY  OF  TROY. 

Above  the  stratum  of  ruins  of  the  Fourth  City  there  is  a  layer  of  dSbris 
about  6  ft.  thick,  evidently  consisting  of  the  remains  of  houses  built  of 
wood  and  clay.  That  the  people  of  the  Fourth  City,  of  which  we  see 
innumerable  house-walls,  should  suddenly  have  abandoned  the  architecture 
they  were  accustomed  to,  and  have  built  their  houses  of  wood  or  mud,  or 
of  both  conjoined,  seems  incredible.  Besides,  the  rude  stone  hammers, 
which  are  found  in  such  enormous  quantities  in  the  fourth  city,  are  no 
longer  found  in  this  stratum;  nor  do  the  stone  axes,  which  are  so  very 
abundant  there,  occur  again  here.  Instead  of  the  hundreds  of  axes  I 
gathered  in  the  fourth  city,  I  collected  in  all  only  two  here ;  but  one  of 
these — the  axe  of  white  jade  represented  under  No.  1288— is,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Story-Maskelyne,  the  most  precious 
of  all  my  thirteen  Trojan  jade  axes,  on  account  of  its 
extreme  rarity.  I  attribute  it  to  this  Fifth  City,  as 
it  was  found  at  a  depth  of  only  6  ft.  The  saddle- 
querns  of  trachyte,  which  occurred  in  the  fourth  city 
by  hundreds,  were  very  rarely  met  with  here.  The 
forms  of  the  terra-cotta  whorls,  too,  are  in  innumer- 
able instances  different  here.  These  objects  are  of  a 
much  inferior  fabric,  and  become  more  elongated  and 
pointed.  Forms  of  whorls  like  Nos.  1801,  1802,  and  1803,  which  were 
never  found  before,  are  here  very  plentiful. 

Nos,  1289  and  1290  represent  two  whorls,  the  former  of  which  is 
decorated  with  three  linear  quadrupeds  in  rude  incised  work.   Two  of  them 


No.  1288.     A  very  rare 

Axe  of  white  Jade. 

(Half  actual  aise. 

Depih.  6  ft.) 


No.  1289.    A  Whorl  wtth  Oiree  animala. 
(Actual  sixe;    Depth,  10  ft.) 


No.  1290.    A  Whorl  with  ctuloas  signs.    (Actual  size. 
Depth,  10  ft.) 

are  no  doubt  intended  to  be  stags  Avith  long  horns ;  the  third  is  perhaps 
a  roe.     In  the  decoration  of  the  other  whorl  there  is  nothing  intelligible. 
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We  continue  to  find  here  the  same  patterns  of  pottery,  hand-made  or 
wheel-made,  but  they  manifest  a  general  decline.  We  also  find  here  a 
large  quantity  of  plain  wheel-made  pottery,  which  looks  quite  modern 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  city.  Moreover,  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  people  to  which  this  stratum  belongs  was  entirely  different 
from  that  of  their  predecessors :  instead  of  throwing  all  their  kitchen- 
remains  on  the  floor  of  their  rooms,  they  carried  them  away  and  shot 
them  from  the  mound,  since  we  but  very  rarely  see  in  this  stratum  of 
debris  the  shells  of  oysters  or  mussels,  which  visitors  may  see  in  such 
really  stupendous  masses  in  the  houses  of  the  fourth  city. 

Now  that  a  people  should  on  a  sudden  have  completely  changed 
their  mode  of  life,  appears  perhaps  still  more  impossible  than  that  they 
should  on  a.  sudden  have  changed  their  mode  of  architecture,  or  that 
they  should  on  a  sudden  have  thrown  away  their  numberless  etone  im- 
plements and  weapons,  and  have  used  in  their  stead  implements  and 
weapons  of  bronze.  This  series  of  facts  seems  to  present  as  many  proofs 
that  the  stratum  of  debris,  which  we  are  now  to  discuss,  belongs  to  a 
new  people,  among  whom,  however,  part  at  least  of  the  old  inhabitants 

continued  to  live.  We  shall, 
therefore,  call  this  settle- 
ment the  Fifth  Pre-historic 
City  of  Troy.  Whether  the  old 
settlement  was  conquered,  or 
peacefully  taken  possession  of 
by  the  new  settlers,  must  for 
ever  remain  uncertain.  At 
all  events,  there  are  no 
traces  of  a  catastrophe;  be- 
sides, as  we  have  seen  in  the 
preceding  pages,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  fourth  city  can 
only  have  had  partial  works 
of  defence;  they  had  no 
regular  city  walls,  like  their 
predecessors. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  inhabitants  of  the  fifth 
city  had  walls.  I  certainly 
brought  to  light  small  works 
of  defence  in  several  places, 
but  these  may  equally  well 
have  belonged  to  the  sixth 
as  to  the  fifth  city.  It  may 
be  that  the  fifth  city  had 
regular  walls,  but  that  these  were  destroyed  by  the  next  settlers,  or  even 
by  the  builders  of  the  later  Aeolic  Ilium. 

In  describing  those  of  the  objects  found  which  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion, I  begin  again  with  the  owl-headed  vases,  which  in  all  probability  must 


No  1291.    Vase  with  two  brcusts  and  two  wing-like  handles;  the 
Cover  has  an  owrs  face.    (1:4  actual  siste.    Depth,  13  ft.) 
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have  had  a  sacred  character.  All  of  them,  without  exception,  are  wheel-made, 
of  a  rude  fabric,  and  unpolished}  One  which  I  represent  under  No.  1291 
has  only  two  female  breasts 
and  two  upright  projections. 
The  very  conspicuous  owl's 
face  is  modelled  on  the  cover, 
which  has  a  crest-like  handle. 
May  not  these  strange  vase- 
covers  have  been  copied  from 
the  ancient  helmets  ?  Of  much 
inferior  fabric  is  the  vase 
No.  1292,  on  which  the  owl's 
face  has  been  rudely  modelled  ; 
in  fact,  the  inability  of  the 
primitive  potter  was  such  that 
he  made  the  beak  above  the 
eyes.  On  this  vase,  besides 
the  breasts,  the  vulva  is  indi- 
cated: to  this  vase  belongs  a 
flat  cover  with  a  crest-like 
handle,  like  that  I  have  put 
on  it. 

The  owl-features   and   the 
characteristics  of  a  woman  have  been  much  more  symmetrically  modelled 
on  the  vase  No.  1293,  to  which  also  belongs  a  flat  cover  such  as  the  reader 


No.  1292.    Vase  with  an  owl's  head,  the  characttfristics  of  a 

woman,  and  two  wing-like  handles. 

(1 : 4  actual  slxe.    Depth,  6  ft.) 


No.  1294.    Vase  with  the  cfaaractertotics  of  a 

woman  and  Cover  with  an  owl's  head. 

(1 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  6  to  9  ft.) 


No  1293.    Vase  with  an  owl's  bead  and  the  charac- 
tcrlslics  of  a  woman     (1 : 4  actual  size. 
Depth.  10  a.) 


'  Only  the  owl-Tases  are  altogether  unpolisheil  in  this  city.    Of  all  the  other  pottery  the  greater 
ftart  is  polished. 
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sees  on  it.  No.  1294  is  again  a  vase  with  the  characteristics  of  a  woman ; 
to  it  belongs  a  cover  with  an  owl's  face,  like  the  one  I  have  put  on  it : 
the  wing-like  upright  projections  are  here  merely  indicated.  The  face 
we  see  on  the  vase-cover  No.  1295  resembles  a  human  face.  Very  cha- 
racteristic owl-heads  are  seen  again  on  the  vase-covers  Nos.  1296,  1297, 


No.  12D6. 


m 

Ko.   1295.     Vuiie- 

cover.  (About  1:6 

actual  size.  Depth, 

10  ft.) 


N...  1297. 


Noe.  1296,  1297.    Vase-covers  with  owl-heads. 
(About  1 : 4  actual  slxe.  Depth,  6^  to  10  n.) 


No.  1298.    Owl-beaded  Vase-ooTer. 

(About  1 : 4  actual  size. 

Depth,  about  10  ft.) 


and  1298.  No.  1299  marks  another  vase  with  the  characteristics  of  a 
woman,  to  which  has  belonged  a  cover  like  that  which  we  see  on  No.  1294. 
No.  1300  is  a  very  rude  terra-cotta  idol,  on  which  the  owl's  beak  is 
indicated  by  two  scratches,  and  the  eyes  by  two  dots;  the  hands,  which 
are  broken  off,  appear  to  have  projected.     No.  1301  represents  one  more 


No.  1 299.    Torni-c  -Ito  Vase  « ith 
the  cliHructt'iistics  of  a  woman. 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  6|  ft) 


No.  1300.    Idol  of  Terra-cotta, 

with  owl's  head.   (Hnlf  actual 

size.    Depth,  6}  ft) 


mild  glitlU^.      ^Nfvtrly  Arittaiubfl, 


No.  1301  A.     Marble  Idol, 

with  owl's  bend  and  girdle. 

(2  :  3  actual  size.     Depth, 

6  to  10  It.) 


No.  1302.    Two-handled  Cup  (S«vat 

dM^i«nnrcAAof ).     (1:4  actual  size. 

Depth,  about  6i  fL) 


No,  UnX    Slcve-llki^  ^^/sttiti 
ctttU  Fnatirl.    <^Al»Ht  I  j  V    ~  - 
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of  the  common  idols  of  marble  on  which  an  owl's  head  is  rndely  scratched. 
On  the  waist  the  girdle  is  indicated  by  four  parallel  incised  lines.  A 
further  very  characteristic  specimen  of  an  owl-faced  marble  idol  is  repre- 
sented under  No.  1301a.  Similar  owl-faced  marble  idols  are  even  more 
plentiful  in  this  fifth  city  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  cities.  No.  1302 
is  a  SeTra?  dfjL<f>i/cvTr€\'\jov,  belonging  to  this  fifth  city.  Like  all  similar 
goblets  found  in  this  stratum,  it  is  but  of  very  small  size  when  compared 
with  the  large  goblets  of  the  preceding  cities.  No.  1303  is  a  large  sieve- 
like perforated  funnel,  which  is  represented  here  head  downwards. 


No.  130S.     r)DubI<ybandled  Gobtei. 
(Nearly  1 : 3  ncfcual  size.    l>ei>lh,  6  ft.) 


No.  1304.    Vase  with  twu  handles,  two  breasts,  and 
iHcikn]  ornamentation.  (About  1 :  A  actual  size.  Depth,  13  ft.) 


Xo.  t3rf.    T-'^rgc  Jug  with  straight  m-ck.    [l :  6  actual  size. 
D«pth,  9a) 


No  1307.    Jug  with  lonp  neck. 
(Nearly  1  :  3  actual  sixe.    Depth,  9  ft.) 

2  p 
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No.  1304  is  a  very  rude  hand-made  double-handled  grey  vase,  haying 
on  either  side  two  breast-like  excrescences ;  its  neck  is  decorated  with 
four  rudely-incised  lines  and  signs  without  signification.  The  double- 
handled  lustrous-red  goblet,  No.  1305,  is  hand-made  and  well  polished; 
its  type  but  rarely  occurs  in  this  stratum. 

No.  1306  is  a  wheel-made  globular  lustrous-yellow  jug,  with  an 
upright  spout  and  trefoil  orifice,  such  as  we  have  already  passed  in 
review ;  the  bottom  is  convex.  Wheel-made  also  is  the  dark-red  jug 
No.  1307,  with  an  upright  spout  of  a  peculiar  shape,  such  as  we  have 
never  seen  before.  A  spout  of  an  identical  shape  is  seen  on  the  wheel- 
made  tripod-jug  No.  1308.     No.  1309  is  a  grey  hand-made  jug  of  a  very 


No.  1309.    Jog.    (Aboat  1 : 4  actttl  she. 
Depth,  10  ft) 


No.  1308.    Tripod  QlobuUr  Vase,  with  •traigfat  neck. 
(NMrly  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  13  ft.) 


rude  fabric,  with  a  convex  bottom ;  No.  1310,  a  wheel-made  black  tripod- 
jug,  with  a  trefoil  mouth.  No.  1311  is  a  very  large  wheel- made  globular 
well-polished  lustrous-yellow  jug,  with  a  trefoil  month ;  No*  1312,  a  rcJ 
wheel-made  bottle;  No.  1313,  a  hand-made  jug,  with  a  long  spout  and 
one  handle;  No.  1314,  a  wheel-made  black  bottle,  with  a  convex  bottom; 
No.  1315,  a  wheel-made  red  globular  vase,  with  a  long  eylindrical  Beet 
and  convex  bottom. 

Very  frequent  in  this  fifth  city  is  the  shape  of  the  one-hanffled 
lustrous-red  pitcher  No.  1316,  as  well  as  that  of  No,  1317,  both  of  whieb 
may  probably  have  been  used  as  drinking  cups.  Cups  already  shown  tinder 
Nos.  1094  to  1100  are  very  abundant  in  this  city  also.  No,  1318  is  i 
brown  hand-made  basin,  with  one  handle ;  No,  1319,  a  rude  baod-mwi* 
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No.  1310.    Tripod  Jog.    (About  1 :  A  actual  size. 
Depth,  9  ft.) 


No.  1311.    Olobnlar  liutFous-yellow  Vase. 
(1 : 8  actual  size.    Depth.  13  ft.) 


Ko.  1312.    Jog  or  Boi tie  with  long  nock.    (1:4  actual  No.  1313.    Jug.    (About  1 :  4  actual  size, 

size.    Depth.  9  ft)  D«pth,  6  ft.) 


No.  1.117. 


(About  1:4  actual  aiM. 
Depth.  9ft.) 


No.  iuii.    Ll.i.uL,.  Ya  ..        K-r:    1316,  laiT.      PJlcbcf  in  Oie  lonu  <>f  aw 
with  a  long  Tertical  neck.         hour-glass  ami  a  common  Pitcher.    (Nearly 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth.  9  ft.)       1 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  9  ft.) 

2  p  2 
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No.  1318.    Clip  with  one  handle.    (1 :  4  actual  size. 
Depth,  6  ft.) 


No.  1319.     liUdleofClay.     (Nearlj  half  aclual  size. 
Depth,  9  ft) 


No.  1321. 


Riiile  Onser.    (1:4  actual  fizc. 
Depth,  13  ft.) 


No.  13*i0.     Vase  with  mcis«^l  omanw-nUiiion. 
actual  s!z2.     J>epth.  6ft) 


(1:4 


ladle ;  No.  1320,  a  pretty  little  lustrous-black  Nvheel-made  vase,  with  an 

incised  zigzag  ornamentation  round  the  neck;  No.  1321,  a  very  rude  nn- 

polished  censer.  No.  1322  is 
a  large  wheel-made  glolmlar 
yellow    vase,    with    double 
upright      curved     handles. 
The  fabric  and  form  of  this 
vase,  as  well  as  the  clean 
though  very   common  clay 
of  which  it  is  made,  appear 
very    modern    when    com- 
pared with  any  of  the  other 
vases  found  in  this  last  pre- 
historic city,  or  in  any  of 
the    preceding    ones.    The 
cover   is   also   wheel-made, 
of  a  lustrous  dark-red  colour, 
and  has  a  pretty  handle  in 
the  form  of  a  crown ;  it  is 
decorated  with  two  parallel 
incised    lines.       This    par- 
ticular  sort    of   vase-cover 
does    not    occur  any  more, 
but  vases    of  the  shape  of 
that  before  us  are  frequent 
in  this  fifth  city. 

No.    1323    is  a  wheel- 
made  one-handled  jng,  of  an 

oval  form,  with  a  flat  bottom  ;  it  is  of  a  rude  fabric,  and  badly  polished ; 

the   rim  of   the  orifice  is    bent  over.     Jugs  of  this  form  are  not  rare. 


No,  1.122.    Globul.if  Vase,  with  two  hamllcfl  ami  Cover  in  form 
of  a  crown.    (About  1  :  4  actual  uize.    Depth,  9  It.) 
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No.  1323.     Jug  wltU  one  handle. 
(1 :  4  acto&l  sU?.    Depth,  9  ft.) 


No.  I32t.     GlobuUr  Jug,  %siih  a  |iruj(H.-liuii  on  the 
neck.    (About  1  :  4  actual  siase.    J)eptb.  6  ft.) 


No.  1324  is  a  wheel-made  one-handled  grey  jug,  of  a  globular  form,  with 
a  flat  bottom ;  it  has  a  trefoil  mouth  and  a  curious  boss  on  the  neck. 
No.  1325  is  a  red  one-handled  hand-made  cup,  with  an  ear-like  pro- 
tnberance  on  either  side :  cups  of  a  similar  shape  are  not  rare.  No.  1326 
is  a  grey  hand-made  vase,  with  a  flat  bottom  and  tubular  holes  for  sus- 
peasion  on  the  sides,  as  well  as  near  the  mouth. 


Ko.  1325.    Globular  Vasv.  wfih  pnjccting  ornament  on 

HilKr  Bide  in  the  form  of  a  horae-flhoe.    (1  :  4  actual 

size.    Dcpih.  9  ft) 


Nc .  L .;  J  < .      \ ' ,  L^  w  ilL  lu  bnl&t  Li  '1  ci  fur 

suspension.    (About  I  :  4  actual 

Bize.    Depth,  13  ft.) 


The  pottery  shown  under  Nos.  1327  to  1330  is  all  hand-made  and  of  a 
nide  fabric:  the  shapes  of  the  jug  No.  1327,  and  of  the  pitcher  No.  1328, 


No.  1327. 


No.  1330. 


No.  1329. 


No.  1329. 


'  No*.  1327-1330.    Three  Pltchcra  ai.d  a  Bal-y'a  Feeding  Botllf'.    {1 :  4  actual  u'w.    Depth,  6  to  10  li.) 


are  frequent.     Very  remarkable  and  unique  is  the  cup  No»  1330,  with  its 
handle  above  the  mouth  and  the  spout  in  the  body ;  it  is  probably  a  baby^s 
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feeding  bottle.     The  black  double  cup,  No.  1331,  with  flat  bottoms,  is  also 
wheel-made,  as  well  as  the  double  pup  No.  1332,  which   has  four  feet. 


No.  1331.    Terrai-otu  Vessel,  compuscd  of  two 

separate  cups.    (1 :  4  actual  sixe. 

Depth,  6  ft.) 


No.  1332.    Terra-cotto  VeaseU  with  four  feet,  fimalng 
two  Vases.    (1 : 4  actual  aiae.    Depth,  •  ft) 


Both  of  these  vessels  are  partly  restored  with  gypsum.  No.  1333  is  a 
hand-made  bowl  of  a  dark-brown  colour :  similar  bowls  frequently  occur 
here.  It  deserves  peculiar  attention  that  there  are  no  wheel-made  dishes 
in  this  city.  One  might  suppose  that  the  people  had  become  disgusted 
with  the  rude  unpolished  dishes  of  the  two  preceding  cities,  and  preferred 
to  use  hand-made  ones,  which  are  much  more  solid  and  prettier. 

Nos.  1334  to  1336  are   three  very  small,  rude,  very  slightly-baked 
clay  cups,  with  convex  bottoms  and  flat  covers.     These  lilliputian  vessels 


No.  1334. 


No.  1336.        No.  133e. 


No.  1333.    Dark-browD  Bowl.    (1  :  4  actual  slz;. 
Depth,  10  ft.) 


Nov.  1334-1336.    SinaU  Tenm-ootta  Cbp^ 
with  flat  covers.  (Nearly  half  actual  she.    Itepih,  C  ft.) 


only  occur  in  this  fifth  pre-historic  city,  but  they  are  found  here  in 
large  numbers,  sometimes  by  the  dozen  together :  their  use  is  an  enigma 
to  us.  Professor  Eoberts  thinks  they  may  possibly  have  been  crucibleg. 
No.  1337  is  a  seal  of  terra-cotta,  with  a  perforated  handle  for  suspension ; 
it  is  badly  baked  and  of  a  rude  fabric,  with  a  rudely-incised  linear  decora- 
tion and  four  dots.     Nos.  1338  and  1339  are  two  funnels  of  slightly- 


No.  1339. 


No.  1338. 


No.  1337.     Terra-cotto  Seal.    (Alwut 
half  actual  sire.    Depth,  3  ft.) 


Nos.  1338,  1339.    Two  little  FnnnHs  of  Temi-«««U. 
(About  hair  actual  size.    Iteptli,  10  ft) 
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baked  clay,  of  a  Instrons-brown  colour.  On  both  of  them  we  again  see  the 
written  character  mOy  which  so  frequently  occurs  in  the  preceding  cities. 
As  Prof.  Sayce  shows  in  his  Appendix,  these  fannels  are  almost  identical  in 
shape,  material,  and  character  with  a  funnel  found  by  Mr.  George  Smith 
under  the  floor  of  the  palace  of  Assur-bani-pal  or  Sardanapalus  at  Eou- 
yimjik,  and  inscribed  with  Trojan  characters,  which  was  probably  brought 
to  Nineveh  by  the  Lydian  ambassadors  of  Gyges.  They  seem  to  have 
been  used  as  measuring  vessels,  and  the  word  mo  with  which  they  are 
inscribed  may  be  derived  from  the  Ajyan  root  ma,  "  to  measure." 
No.  1340  is  another  terra-cotta  seal,  better  baked,  but  decorated  merely 
with  small  concentric  circles.^ 

No.  1341  is  a  perforated  object  of  stone  of  unknown 
use.  No.  1342  is  a  large  saw  of  silex,  with  marks  on 
its  upper  part  of  its  having  been  cased  in  a  wooden 
handle.  To  the  many  localities  enumerated  in  the 
preceding  pages  where  similar  flint  saws  are  found, 
I  can  now  also  add  Egypt ;  for  in  Fr.  Mook's  Aegyptens 
VormetaHufche  Zeit^   I  find  a  great  many  silex  saws 


No.  1340.  SmI  of  Tem-coUa.  No.  1341.  Oi\|ect  of  Stone. 

(7 : 8  actaal  siie.    Depth,  6  to  10  ft.) 


No.  1342.    SUexSftw. 

(Half  actual  sixe. 

Depth,  6  ft.) 


represented,  also  one  (PI.  xiii.  8)  made  of  jasper  found  at  Helwan  in 
Lower  Egypt,  which  is  nearly  of  an  identical  shape  with  the  saw  before 
ns  (No.  1342).  But  I  must  add  that  in  the  fifth  pre-historic  city  of  Troy 
I  foxmd  only  two  saws  of  this  shape  and  not  one  of  any  other  shape, 
though  the  silex  saws  occur  in  such  vast  abundance  in  the  preceding 
cities,  and  particularly  so  in  the  fourth. 

No.  1343  is  a  curious  well-shaped  hammer  of  diorite ;  it  has  no  hole. 
This  is  the  only  specimen  of  a  hammer  found  in  the  fifth  city.  I  do  not 
find  that  hammers  of  a  like  shape  have  ever  occurred  elsewhere ;  but  Prof. 
Virchow  observes  to  me  that  stone  hammers  of  a  somewhat  similar  shape 
have  been  found  in  Oregon.  No.  1344  is  one  of  the  very  few  stone 
grain-bruisers  of  this  fifth  city.     I  do  not  think  I  found  more  than  three 


'  In  terminating  with  this  jMal  my  reriew  of 
the  pottery  of  the  fire  pre-historic  cities  of  Troy, 
I  b^  leare  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  the  most 
Kmpuloos  attention  deroted  by  me  to  the  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  that  there  are  a  few  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  third  city  which  hare  been  classed 
nnder  the  fourth,  and  again  a  few  belonging  to 
the  fourth  which  hare  been  classed  under  the 
fifth  dty,  or  vice  versa  ;  indeed,  this  is  almost 
anaroidsble,  owing  to  the  inequality  of  the  level 


of  these  last  three  cities.  But  if  there  be  any 
confusion,  it  can  only  be  in  a  few  instances. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  in  the  pottery  of  the 
two  lowest  cities,  the  types  being  so  vastly 
different  from  each  other,  and  also  from  the 
pottery  of  all  the  following  cities.  The  depth 
was  carefully  noted  on  each  object,  either  by 
my  overseers  or  myself,  when  it  was  found. 
«  WUrzburg,  1880. 
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of  them  in  all  here,  whilst,  as  has  been  said,  they  occur  by  thousands 
in  the  preceding  cities,  and  particularly  in  the  fourth.  Besides  the 
many  places  enumerated  in  the  preceding  pages  in  which  they  have  been 


No.  1343.    Hammer  of 

Diorite.    (Halfactnat 

size.    Depth,  6  ft.) 


No.  1344.    Stone  Ball  for 
braising  grain.    (Half  actual 
size.    Depth.  6  ft) 


No.  1345.  A  Stone 

Implement  of  unknown 

use.    Weight,  472  grammes. 

(Half  actual  size.    Depth, 

6  to  8  ft.) 


No.  1 346.  Object  t»f  Suio^  : 
aI*haUuB?  (Half  actual 
size.     Depth,  9  ft.) 


met  with,  they  are  found  in  Egypt.*  No.  1345  is  an  instrument  of 
silicious  stone,  which  may  have  served  as  a  weight  for  fishing-nets. 
Similar  stone  instruments  are  found  in  Denmark.*  No.  1346  is  of  white 
marble,  and  from  its  shape  we  are  led  to  think  that  it  may  be  a  symbol  of 
Priapus.  I  have  discussed  this  subject  in  the  preceding  pages.  Similarly- 
shaped  stones  occur  in  all  the  five  cities. 

No.  1347  is  a  perforated  disc  or  quoit  of  granite,  the  only  one  found  in 
this  fifth  city,  but  similar  discs  occur  in  all  the  four  other  pre-historic 


No.  1347.    Stone  Disc  or  Quoit.    (Half  actual  8lz.>. 
Depth, » ft.) 


No.  1348.    Muuld  uf  LimvMuue,  in  the  ehMpc 
of  a  bottle.    (Half  actual  siae.    Drptb,Cft) 


cities  of  Hissarlik.     The  game  of  quoit-throwing  was  in  general  use  in  the 
Homeric  age.     The  player  who  threw  it  farthest  gained  the  prize;*  hence 

^  F.    Mook,    Acijyptcns     Vi/rtnctalUsche    Zeit,       No.  88. 
PI.  lii.  No8.  4-6.  •  //.  ii.  774: 

•  J.  J.  A.  Worsaac.  Xordiskc  OUhnvjeVj  PI.  xviii.  ^IfTKoiaiy  rifnroyro  naX  euyeu^ipirip  Urns. 
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the  word  hiaKovpa,  signifying  the  distance  of  a  quoit's  throw : — "  For 
although  at  first  he  remained  a  quoit's  throw  behind,  yet  quickly  he  came 
up  with  him."^  Also  Biaxov  ovpa,  to  express  the  same  thing.®  The  word 
iurfco<;  may  be  derived  from  BifceiVy  SeU-vvfu,  the  Sanscrit  dig,  for  Sixyof;, 
The  quoit  was  always  round  and  smooth,  usually  of  stone,  but  also  of 
wood,  and  once  in  the  Iliad  of  iron,  and  was  then  called  0-6X09,^  connected 
with  aaXof;,  adkevoDy  aaXar/i],  Lat.  salum,  Germ,  schwellen,  English  swell ;  it 
was  usually  perforated  in  the  centre,  in  order  that,  by  means  of  the 
hole  and  a  strap  fixed  in  it,  it  might  be  thrown  to  the  greatest  possible 
distance,  but  sometimes  it  had  no  hole.  Discs  of  silex  also  occur  in  the 
dolmens  of  the  Stone  period  in  Denmark  as  well  as  in  Holstein.^°  Un- 
perforated  discs  of  stone,  up  to  9  in.  in  diameter,  also  occur  in  England.^ 
There  is  a  perforated  disc  of  shelly  limestone,  S^in.  in  diameter  and 
3-4th8  in.  thick,  in  Mr.  John  Evans's  collection.^ 

No.  1348  is  a  piece  of  limestone,  of  nearly  quadrangular  shape,  with  a 
mould  in  the  form  of  a  bottle.  No.  1349  is  a  small  disc  of  ivory,  with  a 
border  on  the  side  shown  in  the  engraving. 


No.  1349.    Disc  of  Ivory.    (7 : 8  actual 
size.    Depth,  13  ft.) 

No.  1350  is  a  brooch  of  bronze,  with  a  double  globular  Jjead ;  No.  1351, 
a  bronze  brooch,  with  its  head  of  a  spiral  form ;  and  No.  1352,  a  bronzo 
needle  with  a  long  hole  in  the  upper  end.  Nos.  1353  and  1355  are  bronze 
brooches  with  globular  heads.  No.  1354  may  be  a  primitive  pair  of 
pincers  or  tweezers ;  it  consists  of  two  short  rods  of  bronze  cased  in  a 
hard  substance.  No.  1356  is  a  needle  of  bronze,  with  two  pointed  ends 
and  a  hole  near  the  end  to  the  right.  No.  1357  is  an  object  of  silver,  in 
the  form  of  a  dog's  or  rather  antelope's  head  with  long  ears  ;  No.  1358,  an 
object  of  bronze,  which  may  have  served  for  an  ornament  on  horse- 
trappings.  No.  1359  is  a  bronze  ring.  No.  1360  is  a  small  curved  knife 
of  bronze.     No.  1361  is  an  object  of  lead. 

There  were  also  found  in  the  fifth  city  knives  and  battle-axes  of 
bronze,  of  the  usual  Trojan  form,  which  I  do  not  represent  here,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  brought  similar  ones  before  the  reader's  notice  (see  Nos.  806- 

'  11.  xxiii.  523,  524 :  *•  A.  P.  Madsen,  Antu^uites  prehistoriques  du 

.   .   .    iriipriLTpATa  icalis9iaKoupa\4\ftirro,  DancmarCy  PL  xli.  Nos.  1,  2.     J.  J.  A.  Worsaae, 

iXKi  fiw  al^a  kIx^wi^'  Nordiske  Oldsaijer,  PI.  xviii.  No.  86. 

•  //.  xxiii.  431  :  *  John  Evans,  Ancient   Stone  Impkmcnts  of 
tcffa  tk  ZiffKOu  olpa  KarvfiaBioto  TtKorrat, . . .  Great  Britain  ;  London,  1872,  p.  394. 

•  //.  xxiii.  826,  827  :  «  Ibid, 
mnap  ni|Act8i}f  OiiKtv  a6\oy  aurox^^oy., 

htf  vplw  fUr  piiTTaaKf  fitya  <r0€yos   Hf  riuyos 
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No.  1350.  Ko.  136L  No.  186T.  No.  1S64.    Na  13W. 


\ 


No.  1352. 


No.  1356. 


No.  1360. 


No.  1361. 


No0. 1350-1361.   Dog's  Head  of  silver ;  primitive  Brooches ;  Ring,  Knife,  &c.,  of  bronie^  and  an  ol^ect  of  lead. 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth.  3  ft,) 

809).  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  battle-axes  found  here  are  shorter 
than  those  found  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  and  they  do  not  generally 
exceed  6  in.  in  length.  Needles  of  bone,  like  Nos.  566-574,  occur  here, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  so  plentiful  as  in  the  former  cities. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THE  SIXTH  CITY,  MOST  PROBABLY  A  LYDIAN  SETTLEMENT. 

Above  the  stratum  of  the  Fifth  pre-historic  city,  and  just  below  the 
ruins  of  Novum  Ilium,  I  found  a  vast  quantity  of  very  curious  pottery, 
partly  hand-made,  partly  wheel-made,  which  in  shape  and  fabric,  in  colour 
and  in  the  clay,  is  so  utterly  different  from  all  the  pottery  of  the  pre- 
ceding pre-historic  cities,  as  well  as  from  the  pottery  of  the  upper  Aeolic 
Ilium,  that  I  hesitate  whether  to  refer  it  to  pre-historic  or  to  historic 
times.  Such  pottery  is  particularly  plentiful  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill ; 
and  as,  for  reasons  before  explained,  the  stratum  of  the  Greek  city 
reaches  in  those  places  down  to  much  more  than  the  usual  depth,  it 
is  found  there  even  at  10  and  20  ft.  below  the  surface.  But  the  usual 
depth  at  which  it  is  found  on  the  hill  is  on  an  average  6  ft.;  some- 
times, however,  it  occurs  at  a  depth  of  only  3  or  4  ft.  below  the  surface. 
As  neither  the  Greeks,  nor  the  pre-historic  peoples  who  succeeded  each  other 
on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  ever  made  such  pottery,  and  especially  as  this 
pottery  occurs  in  such  abundance,  it  evidently  points  to  a  settlement  of  a 
different  people.  But  who  were  they?  From  the  great  resemblance 
this  pottery  has  to  the  hand-made  vases  found  in  the  cemeteries  of 
Bovio,  Volterra,  Bismantova,  Villanova,  and  other  places  in  Italy,  which 
is  held  to  be  either  archaic  Etruscan  or  prsB-Etruscan  pottery,  we  think 
it  likely  that  there  may  have  been  a  Lydian  settlement  on  Hissarlik 
contemporary  with  the  colonization  of  Etruria  by  the  Lydians,  asserted 
by  Herodotus,  and  that  the  Lydian  dominion  may  have  been  established 
over  the  whole  Troad  at  the  same  epoch ;  and  this  the  more  as  we 
have  the  certainty  that  the  Troad  was  subject  to  the  Lydian  dominion 
under  king  Gyges  (698-660),*  and  there  is  every  probability  that  this 
dominion  commenced  at  a  much  earlier  period.  We  may  remind  the 
reader  of  the  ancient  legend,  told  by  Herodotus,  of  the  emigration  of 
one-half  of  the  whole  population  of  Lydia  to  Umbria  in  Italy,  under 
the  leadership  of  Tyrsenus,  son  of  their  king  Atys,^  This  mythical 
account  seems  to  become  an  historical  fact  by  my  discovery,  and  I  may, 
therefore,  be  permitted  to  call  this  sixth  settlement  on  the  hill  of  His- 
sarlik the  Lydian  City. 

But  all  I  am  able  to  show  of  this  city  is  its  pottery :  there  is  no  wall 
of  defence,  nor  even  any  house-walls  which  I  could  with  any  degree  of 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  590 :  "Afiuios  8^  MiKrialwv  *  Herodotus,  i.  94,  quoted  above,  pp.  128,  129. 

i^rl  Krltrfta  itrirpi^oarros  Tiyov  rov  Av9ciw  fituri-  As  Professor  Sayce  observes  to  me  :  **  According 

\4wr  ^w  yiip  hi^  4ic9iy^  tA  x^P^  «"*^  ^  Tp^s  to  Herodotus,  the  colonization  took  place  iu  the 

iwmra,  iwofAdfercu  Hk   icai   ijcpwriipi6v  ri  vphs  mythical  age  of  Lydia,  before  the  rise  of  the 

Aap<i(yf>  rvyas.  Heraclid  dynasty  (circ.  B.C.  1200)." 
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probability  attribute  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
Aeolian  Greeks,  who  did  not  continue  to  use  Hissarlik  as  the  site  of  their 
city,  but  as  their  Acropolis  and  as  the  sacred  precinct  of  their  sanctuaries, 
levelled  the  ground  and  used  the  stones  for  the  erection  of  their  sacred 
edifices.  That  such  a  levelling  really  took  place  is,  as  we  have  before 
repeatedly  mentioned,  proved  with  certainty  by  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Athene,  the  builders  of  which  cut  away  so  much  of  the  ground  that  they 
were  able  to  lay  the  foundation  of  this  shrine  immediately  on  the  debris 
of  the  third,  the  burnt  city.  This  is  a  fact  of  which  every  visitor  may 
^easily  convince  himself  with  his  own  eyes.  Had  the  Aeolians  been  a  pre- 
historic people,  they  would  have  left  in  situ  all  the  ruins  they  found,  and 
they  would  have  levelled  them  by  filling  them  up  with  debris  or  clay 
cakes.  But  they  were  a  civilized  people,  and  therefore  they  levelled  the 
ground  by  destroying  the  walls  that  they  found  standing,  and  by 
throwing  the  debris  from  the  slope  of  the  hill.  That  they  proceeded  in 
this  way  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that  most  of  the  Lydian  pottery 
is  found  immediately  outside  of  the  debris  of  the  preceding  pre-historic 
city,  just  below  the  Greek  stratum,  and  in  places  where  the  declivity  of 
the  hill  must  at  that  time  have  commenced. 

I  begin  the  description  of  the  pottery  with  the  large  pithos 
No.  1362,  which  I  found  embedded  in  a  vertical  position,  the  orifice  being 
6  ft.  below  the  surface.  It  is  made  of  a  coarse  red  clay,  which,  like  that 
of  all  the  other  pithoi,  is  mixed  with  crushed  silicious  stones  and  syenite 
containing  much  mica,  to  give  it  greater  solidity.  It  is  thoroughly  baked, 
which,  as  Prince  Bismarck  suggested  to  me,^  could,  in  the  absence  of 
kilns,  only  have  been  efiected  by  filling  and  surrounding  the  pithos  with 
wood,  and  by  kindling  a  fire  simultaneously  both  inside  and  outside  of 
it.  It  is  unpolished,  has  no  handles,  and  is  ornamented  all  round  with 
four  broad  projecting  bands.  It  was  lying  in  1872  and  1873,  for 
fourteen  months,  before  my  house  at  Hissarlik,  and  was  always  used  as 
a  lodging  by  one  of  my  workmen ;  it  even  lodged  two  of  them  in  rainy 
weather. 

Nearly  all  the  smaller  pottery  is  hand-made,  and  abundantly  mixed  with 
crushed  silicious  stones  and  syenite  containing  much  mica.  The  vessels 
are  in  general  very  bulky ;  and  as  they  have  been  dipped  in  a  wash  of  the 
same  clay  and  polished  before  being  put  to  the  fire,  besides  being  but 
very  slightly  baked,  they  have  a  dull  black  colour,  which  much  resembles 
the  colour  of  the  famous  Albano  hut-urns.*  (But  there  also  occur  a  few 
vases  of  a  dull  yellow  or  brown  colour.)  This  dull  black  colour  is,  how- 
ever, perhaps  as  much  due  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  baking  as  to  the 
peculiar  sort  of  clay  of  which  the  pottery  is  made,  because  there  occur 
in  all  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik  many  vases  but  very  slightly 
baked,  and  yet  none  of  them  have  the  dull  colour  of  these  Lydian  terra- 
cottas. Besides,  the  shape  and  fabric  are  totally  different  from  those  of 
any  pottery  found  in  the  pre-historic  cities,  or  in  the  upper  Aeolic  Greek 

'  See  p.  279.  Albano ;  London,  1869,  pp.  2,  13.     See  also  ike 

*  L.  Pigoriui  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Notes  on       Albano  hut-urn  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin. 
Hut- Urns  and  otiicr  Objects  from  Marino  near 
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city.    The  reader  will  recognize  this  great  difference  in  shape  and  fabric 
in  the  case  of  every  object  of  pottery  which  I  pass  in  review. 


Nu.  1362.     Pillios.    C About  1 :  13  actUiil  (tixe.      J)t'pth,  6  a.) 

I  begin  with  the  dull  blackish  tureen,  No.  1363,  which  is  wheel-made 
and  has  two   handles.      The   large   one-handled   cup  No.    1364   is   also 
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wheel-made  and  of  the  same  colour ;  as  is  the  very  large  vase  No.  1365, 
with  four  handles,  on  two  of  which  are  small  breast-like  protuberances. 


Ho.  1363.    Black  Tureen,  with  two  handles. 
(1: 6  actual  sixe.    Depth,  6  fu) 


No.  1364.    Vase  of  globular  shape,  with  ooe  handle. 
(1:4  actual  sixe.    Depth,  6  It) 


N  o.  1366.    Large  Vase,  with  four  handles  and  impressed  oma- 
mentation,    (l :  8  actual  size.    Depth,  7  ft.) 


No.  1366.    Jug  wiih  an  impnsaed  omamentallon. 
(1: 4  actual  sise.    Depth,  6ft.) 


This  vessel  is  decorated  all  round  with  four  parallel  bands,  each  of  three 
lines,  of  a  wave-pattern,  rudely  incised  before  the  baking  took  place.  Of 
the  same  colour,  and  also  wheel-made,  is  the  jug  No.  1366,  with  three 
such  bands  of  incised  wave-lines,  and  an  orifice  of  trefoil  form ;  as  well  as 
the  two-handled  globular  vase.  No.  1367. 

No.  1368  marks  a  hand-made  cup  of  the  same  colour  and  clay,  with 
an  incised  ornamentation  of  zigzag  lines,  which  seems  to  have  been  copied 
from  the  decorations  of  tapestry  or  embroidered  vestures. 

Cups  of  an  identical  shape  were  found  in  the  excavations  of  Felsina  at 
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No.  13«7.    OlubnlAT  ViD>e.  with  two  bandies. 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  9  It.) 


No.  1368.    Cup  with  incised  oriiam<>ntation  of 
Eigzag  lines.    (1 : 4  actual  sice.    Depth,  6  It.) 


Bologna.^  A  cup  of  a  similar  shape,  but  without  any  decoration,  found  at 
Cometo  in  Italy,  is  in  the  Boyal  Museum  at  Berlin.  Another  very  similar 
one,  at  least  in  shape,  is  in  Prof.  Virchow's  collection  at  Berlin.  There 
also  occur  among  the  Lydian  pottery  plain  hand-made  one-handled  cups  of 
the  same  dull  blackish  colour.  A  number  of  cups  of  an  identical  form 
have  been  found  in  the  excavations  at  Villanova.® 

No.  1369  is  a  large  one-handled  hand-made  vase  of  a  dull  yellow  colour, 
with  three  long  rams'  horns,  which  may  perhaps  explain  the  three  or  four 


No.  1369.    Large  Vase,  with  three  handles  in  the  shape  of  rams'  horns,  and  one  common  handle. 
(1 :  8  actual  size.    Depth,  10  ft.) 

excrescences  which  we  nearly  always  see  on  the  vases  found  in  the  ancient 
tombs  of  Bismantova,^  as  also  on  a  vase  in  the  Etruscan  Museum  in  the 


*  Gioranni  Gozzadini,  di  alcuni  Sepolcri  delta  ^  Chierici,  in   the  Builettino  di  Paietnoiogia 
Necropoli  Feliinea,  p.  6.  Italiana,  1875,  PI.  ii.  Nos.  3-5;   1876,  PL  viii. 

•  La   Necropoli    di    Villanova,   per    Gioranni  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  7,  8. 
Gozzadini ;  Bologna,  1870,  p.  33. 
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Vatican,^  and  on  another  from  the  station  of  Demorta  in  the  district  of 
Mantua.'  At  all  events,  the  three  long  rams'  horns  on  No.  1369  seem  to 
explain  the  three  horn-like  or  breast-like  excrescences  or  bosses  which  we  see 
on  the  heavy  hand-made  dull  blackish  pitchers  Nos.  1370, 1371, 1372, 1374, 
1375,  and  1377.  For  the  rest,  vases  with  bosses  or  excrescences  like  horns 
or  breasts  are  also  frequent  in  Germany.  Prof.  Virchow  found  one  such 
vase  in  the  pre-historic  graveyard  of  Zaborowo,  and  he  calls  my  attention 
to  two  more  represented  under  Figs.  9  and  10,  PL  xxv.  in  the  Sessional 
Beport  of  the  Berlin  Society  of  Anfhropology,  Ethnology,  &c.,  of  Nov.  18, 1876. 


No.  1370.    Cup  with  three  horna  or  breast-like 
Iirojections.    (1 :  4  actual  die.    IVpth,  6  ft.) 


No.  1371.    Cup  with  three  breast-like  proJecUoiw  In  the 
body,    (l :  4  actual  size.    Depth.  6  ft.) 


No.  1372.    One-handled  Jag,  with  three  projections  in 
the  form  of  female  breasts.    (1  :  4  actual  »lze. 
Depth,  6ft.) 


No.  1373.     Vase  with  three  breast-like  prcJecMons 

and  Kigz:tg  ornamentation.    (1:6  actual  aiae. 

DcpUi,  7  ft.) 


No.  1374. 


Nu,  \^n. 


Nofl.  1374,  1375.    Cups  with  iuiprcssod  linear  omamcntat  on.    (.^  *•  *  •ctual  sise. 
Dopih.  6  ft.) 

•  L.  Pigorini  nnd  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Notc8  on  IM-Ums,  &c.,  PI.  x.  No.  10. 
»  Chicrici,  in  the  BuileWno  di  I\iletn')togia  Ttaliana^  1877,  PI.  v.  No.  15. 
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I  have  succeeded  in  collecting  about  forty  similar  pitchers,  with  three 
horns  or  breast-like  bosses ;  most  of  them  have  all  round  the  body  a  decora- 
tion of  vertical  concave  incisions  or  impressions,  and  many  have  each  of  the 
protuberances  surrounded  by  three  or  four  concentric  circles  of  concave 
lines.  The  slight  baking  of  these  pitchers  could  not  be  better  shown 
than  by  the  variety  of  colours  we  often  see  on  one  and  the  same  pitcher, 
for  it  is  of  a  dull  blackish  colour  where  it  is  but  very  slightly  baked,  pale 
yellow  in  places  where  it  has  been  a  little  more  exposed  to  the  fire,  and 
reddish  or  brown  where  it  has  been  long  in  a  great  heat.  Apart  from 
the'  three  breast-like  or  horn-like  excrescences,  these  pitchers  have,  in 
respect  to  shape,  fabric,  and  ornamentation,  a  great  resemblance  to  vases 
found  in  sepulchres  at  Rovio  in  Italy.'®  We  see  the  three  breast-like 
excrescences  also  on  the  large  hand-made,  heavy,  dull  blackish  jug 
No.  1373,  which  has  one  handle  and  an  incised  decoration  of  zigzag  lines, 
with  a  horizontal  band  of  lines  round  the  neck. 


No.  1376.    Two-handled  Cup,  with  impressed  Unear 
onuunentation.    (1 : 4  actual  sise.    Depth,  6  fL) 

The  heavy  hand-made,  double-handled  cups  Nos.  1376  and  1377  are 
likewise  of  a  dull  blackish  colour,  and  seem  to  be  in  shape,  clay,  and 
ornamentation,  the  exact  counterparts  of  two  similar  double-handled  cups 
found  at  Volterra,  and  of  many  others  found  by  Zannoni  in  his  excavations 
at  the  necropolis  of  Felsina  at  Bologna."  A  double-handled  cup  of  an 
identical  form,  found  at  Corneto  in  Italy,  is  in  the  Koyal  Museum  at 
Berlin. 

No.  1378  marks  a  hand-made  double-handled  bowl  of  the  same  clay 
and  colour.     Nos.  1379,  1380,  and  1381  are  hand-made  cups  of  the  same 


No.  137Y.    Doubte-handled  cup,  with  brcast-Iike 
acraoences.  (About  1 : 4  actual  sixe.    Depth,  4  to  6  ft.) 


No.  I37t<.    Double-handled  lk>wl.    (1 : 3  actual  size. 
Depth,  4  to  6  ft.) 


'•  Pompeo  Castelfranco,  in  tho  Buikttino  cU  Paletnologia  Italiana,  1875,  PI.  iii.  Nos.  1,  2. 
"  Pompeo  Castelfranco,  Ibid,  p.  61,  PI.  iii.  Nos.  3a,  36. 
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clumsy  heavy  fabric  and  clay,  with  two  very  long  handles.     No.  1379  is 
decorated  on  the  body  with  incised  vertical  strokes,  which  here,  sa  on 


N**.  1379,  1380.    Cups  with  two  large  bandlos.    (1:4  actual  sixe.     Depib.  6  ft.) 

many  others  of  these  vessels,  are  filled  in  with  white  chalk  in  order  to 
strike  the  eye.  My  honoured  friend  M.  Alexandre  Bertrand,  director  of 
the  Musee  de  Saint  Germain-en-Laye,  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  custom  of  filling  the  incised  ornamentation  on  pottery  with  white 
chalk  was  practised  by  the  Gauls  before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar's 
campaigns. 

Double-handled  cups  like  these  are  frequent  in  this  sixth  city,  and 
they  remained  in  use       >^;^  j^     in   Etruria   for   many 

centuries.  Similar  cups  \\1^  ^  ^  >3+i  flTB  ^^^  ^®  seen  in  all 
Etruscan  collections.  ^OB^^I^HIBv  ^^^  shape  of  the  hand- 
made double-handled  ^S^^S^S^^^r  cui)s  Nos.  1382  and 
1383     may     also     be  /^WShgMe^^^  seen  in  nearly  all  col- 

lections   of    Etruscan         *^l^^^^^^  pottery. 


Nos.  1381-1390.    Torra-cotU  veastls  of  diffcrciil  shapes.    (1 ;  4  actual  siae.    FVpth.  $  l/>  13  ft.) 
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Double-handled  cups  of  this  peculiar  form  do  not  occur  in  Greece,  but 
they  seem  to  have  given  to  the  Greeks  the  idea  of  their  Tcantharos  and 
skyphaSy  which  are  much  more  refined  both  in  shape  and  fabric,  but  still 
have  some  resemblance  to  them.  These  two  cups  are  very  frequent  in 
Etruscan  tombs  of  a  later  time.  Mr.  George  Dennis,^  who  figures 
two  specimens  of  them,  writes  :  "  The  most  common  cups  in  Etruria  were 
the  haniharos  and  the  skyphos.  The  kantharos  was  a  two-handled  cup 
sacred  to  Dionysos  (Pliny,  xxxiii.  53 ;  Macrob.  Sat,  v.  21),  in  whose  hands 
it  is  generally  represented  on  painted  vases.  The  cup  itself  is  rarely  found 
decorated  with  paintings,  at  least  in  Etruria,  where  it  is  generally  of  plain 
black  ware.  This  vase  is  supposed  to  take  its  name  from  some  resem- 
blance in  form  to  that  of  the  beetle — KavOapo^ — but  it  more  probably 
took  it  from  the  boat  or  vessel  of  the  same  name.^ 

No.  1384  is  a  large,  heavy,  one-handled  cup  or  bowl.  No.  1385  is  a 
vessel,  probably  a  goblet,  rudely  shaped  like  a  horse,  or,  still  more 
probably,  like  a  dog,  as  Professor  Virchow  suggests;  the  spout,  which 
is  in  the  place  of  the  tail,  is  joined  by  a  handle  to  the  neck.  This  may 
be  compared  with  No.  1391,  the  fragment  of  a  vessel,  probably  a  cup, 
in  the  form  of  an  animal's  head  with  two  horns.  I  thought  it  might 
be  a  horse's  head ;  but  a  homed  horse  being  without  example.  Professor 
Virchow  suggests  that  it  may  represent  a  young  roe-buck  or  even  a 
giraffe.  Professor  Sayce  remarks  that  this  animal-head  has  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  vases  with  animals'  heads  brought  by  Phoenician 
tributaries  to  the   Egyptian  kings  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  and  de- 


No.  1391.    Fragment  or  a  'IVrra-cotta  Vesst'l,  in  the  shape  of  a  hone's  h^ad. 
(About  hair  actual  sixe.     l>ei)th,  6  to  8  ft) 

picted  on  the  monuments.  Goblets  terminating  in  a  horse's  head  were 
very  frequent  among  the  Etruscans,  and  Mr.  G.  Dennis  ^  identifies  them 
with  the  Greek  goblet  called  rhyton^  which,  according  to  Theophrastus,* 
was  given  to  heroes  alone.  But  the  head  before  us  has  the  peculiarity 
that  it  is  perforated  lengthwise,  and  has  a  spout  in  the  mouth.  It  can 
therefore  only  have  served  as  the  spout  of  a  goblet,  the  shape  of  which  is 
unknown;  perhaps  it  had  another,  wider  opening,  by  which  it  could  be 
easily  filled,  for  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  fill  it  by  the  narrow  spout 
in  the  head.  The  Berlin  Markisches  Museum  contains  two  somewhat 
similar   goblets   in   the   shape  of  horns,  one  of  which  runs  out  in  an 

'   The  Citica  and  Ccnutvrics  of  Etruriay  p.  cxvii.  New.  36,  37.  •  Athguaeus,  xi.  47,  48. 

•  Op,  cit.  p.  cxxii.  No.  GO.  *  Ap.  Athenaeum,  .\i.  4. 
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animars  head.     Several  vases  with  horses'  heads  are  in  the  collection  of 
antiquities  from  Chiusi  in  the  British  Museum. 

No.  1386  is  a  small  hand-made  vase  with  three  protuberances  ; 
No.  1387,  a  whorl  with  an  incised  ornamentation  filled  with  white  chalk. 
No.  1388  is  a  vase-bottom  with  an  incised  ornamentation.  No.  1389  is  a 
hand-made  oenocho'e  with  a  trefoil  mouth.  The  form  of  this  vessel,  but 
slightly  changed,  is  also  found  in  Etruria,  in  the  trefoil-mouthed  Lekythos.* 
No.  1390  is  a  hand-made  vase,  with  a  vertically  perforated  protuberance 
for  suspension  on  each  side.  All  this  pottery  is  of  the  same  dull  blackish 
clay  as  the  preceding  vessels.  Of  the  same  clay  is  also  the  remarkable 
vessel  No.  1392,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  bugle  with  three  feet.     It  has 

one  handle,  and  probably  served  as 
a  goblet.  A  similarly  shaped  vessel, 
found  in  a  tomb  at  Camirus,  in 
Khodes,  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
Of  two  similar  vessels  found  in 
Cyprus,  one  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  other  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 
From  the  form  of  these  bugle-cups, 
which  occur  several  times  among 
the  pottery  of  the  Lydian  settle- 
ment at  Hissarlik,  we  may  perhaps 
derive  the  Greek  and  Etruscan 
Aryballos,®  which  has  the  same 
shape,  with  the  sole  difference  that  it  has  no  feet,  and  that  the  spoat 
is  in  the  side  of  the  circular  tube. 

The  goblet  No.  1393,  which  is  represented  upside  down,  belongs  to 
this  sixth,  the  Lydian  city,  as  is  proved  by  its  clay,  its  colour,  and  its 
fabric.     Though  only  a  couple  of  vessels  of  this  form  were  found  in 


No.  1392. 


Remarkable  Tcrra-ootta  Vcftsel*  In  the  shape 
of  a  bogle  with  three  feet. 
(About  1 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  6  ft) 


No.  1393.    Double-handled  Cup  (itVas  o^t^ucvireAAoi'), 

n-presented  here  upside  down. 

(2 :  5  actual  size.     Depth,  about  6  fu) 


*  George  Dennis,  np.  cit.  p.  cxxir.  No.  66. 


•  IM.  No.  70. 
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this  city,  they  prove  at  least  that  it  was  in  nse  there  also.  It  is 
therefore  highly  probable  that  this  form  of  goblet  still  existed  at  the 
time  of  Homer,  and  that  it  is  to  this  very  same  sort  of  double-handled 
cup  that  he  gives  the  name  8ejra<;  afi^LicinreXKjov.  But  if  we  compare 
this  rude  bulky  cup  with  the  fine  goblets  of  the  same  shape  from  the 
third,  the  burnt  city,  we  see  that  it  has  enormously  degenerated. 

No.  1394  is  a  pear-shaped  one-handled  oenochoe,  with  a  conical  excre- 
scence on  each  side  of  the  head.  If  we  compare  this  jug  or  oenochoe  with 
the  Cypriote  oerwchoae  or  the  jugs  from  the  pre-historic  cities  on  the 
island  of  Thera  (Santorin),  on  most  of  which  a  human  eye  is  painted  on 
either  side  of  the  orifice,  we  become  convinced  that  the  conical  excres- 
cences on  the  jug  before  us  (No.  1394)  cannot  mean  anything  else  than 
mde  representations  of  human  eyes.  No.  1395  is  a  pitcher  with  a  spout 
in  the  body  ;  perhaps  a  baby's  feeding-bottle. 


No.  1395.    PftchfT  with  fpont  in  the  bodj. 
(1 : 4  actaal  size.    Depth,  9  ft.) 


No.  1396.  Pitcbt-r  with  imprr  ned  oma- 
menution,  filled  with  white  chalk.  It 
belongs  to  a  ytwel  of  which  the  other 
half  is  broken  oflT.  (1 : 4  actual  slxe. 
Depth,  6  ft.) 


No.  1396  is  a  cup  with  a  decoration  of  vertical  concave  incisions  round 
the  body,  and  a  band  of  oblique  incisions  filled  with  white  chalk  round  the 
neck:  the  base  is  convex.  To  the  left,  this  vessel  has  a  large  broken 
projection,  proving  that,  like  so  many  cups  and  vases  in  the  preceding 
pre-historic  cities,  it  has  been  joined  to  another  cup  of  exactly  the  same 
shape.  A  similar  vessel,  consisting  of  two  cups  joined  together  and 
decorated  with  linear  incisions,  is  among  the  ancient  pottery  said  to  have 
been  found  below  the  stratum  of  peperino  near  Marino.^ 

In  this  Lydian  city  vases  were  still  in  use,  with  vertically  perforated 
projections  for  suspension  by  strings,  for,  besides  the  vase  No.  1390,  I 
can  also  point  to  Nos.  1397  and  1398,  which  have  similar  perforations ; 
both  are  decorated  with  rudely-incised  zigzag  lines. 


No.  1397.    Vase  with  incised  onianientation,  and  two 

tnbolar  holes  for  empension.    (l :  4  actual  siae. 

Depth,  130.) 


No.  1398.    Vase  with  incised 

ornamentation.    (1 : 4  actual  size. 

Depth,  29  ft.) 


'  L.  Pigorini  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Notes  on  Ilut-UrnSj  &c.,  PI.  x.  No.  15. 
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Nos.  1399  to  1404  are  rude  two-horned  serpent-heads  of  the  slightly- 
baked  dull  blackish  clay  which  is  peculiar  to  this  city.     These   horned 


N.«.  1401. 


No.  1399.   Fragment  of  a  Two-horned 
Serpent  (ieep<urn}c)  In  Terra-cotta. 
(About  half  actual  s\te. 
Depth.  8  to  10  ft.) 


Nos.  1400,  1401.    Heads  of  Horned  Serpents. 

(No.  1400  may  perhaps  represent  an  elephant's  trunk.) 

(About  half  act lud  size.    Depth,  12  ft.) 


No.  1403. 


No.  1404. 


No,  1402.    A  Serpent's  Head,  with  boms  on 

both  sides,  and  very  large  eyes. 

(About  1 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  18  fu) 


Nob.  1403, 1404.    Head  of  an  Asp  in  Terra-coUa 
(both  sides). 
( About  1 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  12  ft.) 


snake-heads  appear  to  be  an  ancient  and  significant  Lydian  symbol  of 
great  importance,  since  even  now  there  is  in  the  Troad  a  superstition 
that  the  horns  of  serpents,  by  merely  coming  into  contact  with  the  human 
body,  cure  a  number  of  diseases,  and  especially  epilepsy ;  also  that, 
when  they  are  dipped  in  milk,  it  is  instantly  turned  into  cheese;  and 
other  notions  of  the  same  sort.  On  account  of  the  many  wholesome  and 
useful  eflFects  attributed  to  the  horns  of  serpents,  they  are  regarded  as 
immensely  valuable,  and  one  of  my  workmen  was  once  accused  by  a 
jealous  comrade  of  having  found  two  serpents'  horns  and  made  off  with 
them.  All  my  assurances  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  serpents'  horns 
failed  to  convince  the  men,  and  they  still  believe  that  their  comrade  has 
robbed  me  of  a  great  treasure. 

The  serpent's  head  Nos.  1403  and  1404  seems  to  represent  the 
poisonous  asp.  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  horn-like  excrescences  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  head.     This  head  has  a  number  of  dots  above 
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the  mouth,  and  the  head  and  back  are  divided  by  cross  lines  into  sections 
which  are  filled  with  dots.  On  the  opposite  side  are  lines  running  lon- 
gitudinally, like  female  hair.  It  deserves  particular  attention  that  no 
such  horned  serpent-heads  have  ever  been  found  of  a  clay  or  fabric  that  I 
could  possibly  attribute  to  any  one  of  the  preceding  pre-historic  cities. 
The  shape  of  these  serpent-heads  induces  me  to  think  that  they  have 
served  as  handles  to  vases.  This  €ven  appears  certain  from  the  shape  of 
No.  1400,  which,  contrary  to  aU  the  other  vases  found  at  Hissarlik,  has  a 
horizontal  perforation ;  but  no  second  specimen  with  a  horizontal  hole  has 
been  found.  A  vase  with  a  horizontal  perforation  occurs,  however,  among 
the  pottery  from  Marino.®  Professor  Virchow  calls  my  attention  to  the 
peculiar  shape  of  No.  1400,  which,  in  his  opinion,  resembles  an  elephant's 
trunk  more  than  a  serpent's  head. 

Vase  or  cup  handles  with  tolerably  well-modelled  heads  of  cows  or 
oxen  with  long  horns  occur  frequently  among  the  pottery  of  the 
Lydian  city.  I  represent  one  of  them  here  under  No.  1405.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  decide  the  question  whether  here, 
as  at  Mycenae,  the  cow's  head  is  the  symbol  or 
image  of  Here ;  hui  as  the  cow^s  head  occurs  here 
80  often,  and  always  on  vase-handles,  I  suggest  that 
it  explains  to  vs  the  two-homed  vase-handles  which 
are  found  in  such  rich  ahundance  in  Italy  from 
the  trans-Padane  regimh  to  the  Abruzzi.  They 
are  further  found  in  the  Lake-dwellings  in  the 
districts  of  Mantua  and  Vicenza,  in  the  terra- 
mare  of  the  Emilia,  in  a  tomb  and  in  fields  in 
the  district  of  Bologna,  in  the  tombs  of  Volterra, 
and  in  fields  in  the  valley  of  Vibrata.  A  large 
cup  with  three  excrescences,  having  a  handle  with 
two  such  horns,  was  also  found  below  the  founda- 
tions of  a  house  on  the  Esquiline,  near  the  church  Nu.  uos.  vase-handie  with  a  oow'g 
of  Sant'  Eusebio,  in  Eome  ;  but  this  is  as  yet  the  Depth,  auo^  1*8  ft.r 

first  specimen  of  such  a   homed   vase   found  in . 

Latium.  Chronologically,  therefore,  it  belongs  to  the  Bronze  age  in  the 
terramare  of  the  Emilia,  and  perhaps  to  the  Stone  age  in  the  Lake- 
dwellings  on  the  other  side  of  the  Po ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  first  Iron 
age  in  the  tombs  and  fields  in  the  district  of  Bologna,  and  in  the  tombs 
of  Volterra ;  to  the  Bronze  age,  in  the  fields  of  the  Abruzzi ;  and  to  the 
Bronze  age,  also,  on  the  Esquiline.* 

These  two-horned  vase  handles  have  called  forth  many  learned  dis- 
cussions, but  it  never  yet  occurred  to  any  one  that  they  might  be  the 
inheritance  of  the  Lydian  vase-handles  with  cow-heads.  I  feel  sure  that 
the  explanation  I  now  offer  will  at  once  be  universally  adopted.  I  may 
add  that  cow-heads  never  occur  in  any  of  the  first  five  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik;  and  also  that  among  the  pottery  from  Chiusi  in  the  British 


*  L.  Pigorini  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  op,  cit.  No.  6. 

•  Pigorini,  in  the  Bullettino  di  Paktnologia  Italiana  of  January  1878,  p.  16. 
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Museum  there  are  some  terra-cotta  vases  having  handles  ornamented  with 
heads  of  horses  or  cows.**^ 

I  remind  the  reader  that  cow-heads  of  gold  or  terra-cotta,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  gold,  are  very  frequent  at  Mycenae,  where  I  found 
fifty-six  solely  of  the  shape  represented  in  my  Mycenae^  p.  218,  Nos.  329, 
330,  and  numerous  fragments  of  others.  They  also  occur  of  bronze  in 
Germany.  Thus,  for  instance.  Professor  Virchow  calls  my  attention  to  a 
small  two-wheeled  chariot  of  bronze  in  his  collection,  which  is  decorated 
with  three  cow-heads  and  as  many  birds ;  also  to  a  three-wheeled  chariot 
of  bronze,  decorated  with  two  cow-heads  and  three  birds,  which  is  in  the 
Boyal  Museum  at  Berlin.  Both  chariots  were  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  Spree,  near  Burg,  in  Lower  Lusatia.*^  He  further  recommends  to 
my  notice  a  third  two-wheeled  chariot  of  bronze,  found  near  Ober-Kehle, 
in  the  district  of  Trebnitz  (Lower  Silesia),  and  preserved  in  the  Breslau 
Museum,  which  is  likewise  decorated  with  two  cow-heads  and  three  birds, 
and  to  a  fourth  similar  one  found  at  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder,  and  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  Neu  Euppin.  Professor  Virchow  further  mentions  a 
cow-head  of  bronze  with  long  horns,  found  near  Gr.  Pankow  in  Westprieg- 
nitz,  near  Pritzwalk,  and  a  three-homed  cow-head  of  bronze  with  a  bird's 
beak,  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Copenhagen ;  the  horns  are  long,  and 
strongly  bent  forward.  He  also  draws  my  attention  to  two  cows  or  oxen  of 
pure  copper  found  near  Bythin,  in  the  district  of  Samter,  in  the  province 
of  Posen.  Professor  Virchow  writes  on  them  :  "  The  length  of  the  horns 
and  their  wide  span  decidedly  point  to  southern  prototypes.  So  far  as  it 
is  known,  such  long-horned  cattle  have  never  existed  in  our  country ;  even 
now  we  do  not  see  them  before  coming  to  Moravia,  Hungary  or  Italy.  The 
pointed  heads  do  not  permit  the  idea  that  buffaloes  might  be  intended."  * 
The  Markisches  Museum  at  Berlin  also  contains  a  vase  found  in  Germany 
with  handles  in  the  form  of  two  cow-horns,  similar  to  the  vase-handles 
found  in  Italy.  Some  small  cow-heads  of  gold  have  also  been  found  in 
Scythian  tombs  in  the  south  of  Bussia.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
vessel  I  ever  saw  is  a  terra-cotta  vessel  with  a  well-formed  cow-head '  in 
Professor  Virchow's  collection.  It  was  found  by  the  sagacious  Miss  Adele 
Virchow,  in  the  excavations  she  undertook,  as  before  mentioned,  in  com- 
pany with  her  father  and  her  brother,  in  the  pre-historic  graveyard  of 
Zabor6wo,  in  the  province  of  Posen. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  discussion  on  pre-historic  heads  of  cows  or 
oxen  without  calling  particular  attention  to  the  marvellous  collection  of 
bronzes  found  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  preserved  in  the  Museam 
of  Gagliari.      Among  the   numerous   animals  represented  there,  we  see 


*^    Among  the   spoil   taken  from   the   Shasu  lichen  Akademie  der    WisseiucKaftfn  m  Beriii, 

Arabs  by  King  Thntmes  III.,  we  find  "  om  silver  November  16,  1876. 

double-handled  cup,  ufith  the  head  of  a  bull*' — pro-  *  Sessional  Report  of  the  Berlin   Society  of 

bablj,  like  other  objects  mentioned  in  the  same  Anthropology,  Ethnology,  Stc^  of   Deoembo*  6, 

record,  of  Phoenician  workmanship.    (Bmgsch,  1873. 

Hist,  of  Egypt,  vol.   i.,   p.   383,   Eng.    trans.  *  See  Sessional  Report  of  the  Berlin  Society  of 

2nd  ed.)  Anthropology,  Ethnology,  ^c,  of  May  10,  1873, 

"  See  Auszug  aus  dem  Moncdsbericht  der  Kdnig-  PI.  xiii.  fig.  1. 
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bulls  and  cows;^  we  also  recognize  some  cow-heads  among  the  horned 
animal  heads  which  decorate  the  very  curious  miniature  round  boats  of 
bronze,  called  in  the  Sardinian  dialect  Cius  (perhaps  a  corruption  of  the 
Greek  /cva0o<;,  cup),  and  supposed  to  be  votive  oflferings.*  We  also  see 
there  an  object  of  bronze  representing  a  woman  riding  on  a  cow,*  as  well 
as  a  large  number  of  female  idols  with  cow-horns  on  their  heads,®  or 
with  cow-horns  proceeding  from  the  shoulders,'  like  those  on  most  of  the 
Mycenean  idols.®  As  these  Sardinian  idols  have  the  arms  well  formed, 
there  is  no  possibility  that  the  cow-horns  (or  perhaps  symbolic  horns  of 
the  crescent)  might  be  mistaken  for  arms,  as  has  been  the  case  with  those 
of  the  Mycenean  idols. 

I  may  add  that   the   remarkable  Museum  of  Cagliari  contains  also 
homed  man's  heads.' 

No.  1406  represents  a  brooch  of  ivory,  ornamented  with  a  bird. 
No.   1407   is   a   small   disc   of  ivory   exhibiting   in   intaglio-work    a 
scorpion,  on  each  side  of  which  is  an  animal.     One  of  these  is  represented 


No.  1406.  Brooch  of  Ivotj.       No.  1407.    Olject  of  Ivory.    (Double 
(2 : 3  actual  lUe.    Depth,  5  ft.)  Bixe ;  found  on  the  surface.) 


No.  14(W.  Watch-8haiM?d  Object 
of  Terra- cotta,  with  two  perforations. 
(About  half  actual  size.    Deptli, 
6  to  8ft.) 


with  three  teats,  and  is  turned  upwards ;  the  other  is  turned  the  reverse 
way.  They  resemble  fitchets  or  polecats,  though  the  primitive  artist  may 
have  intended  to  represent  lions  or  dogs:  that  this  latter  animal  was 
intended  to  be  represented  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Virchow.  The 
scorpion  was,  in  Egyptian  mythology,  the  symbol  of  the  goddess  Selk. 
I  picked  up  this  curious  disc  of  ivory  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  the 
high  plateau  of  the  hill,  where  excavations  were  going  on  at  a  depth  of 
from  6  to  12  ft.:  it  must  therefore  have  fallen  from  a  cart-load.  As 
nothing  like  it  was  found  in  the  debris  of  any  of  the  first  five  pre- 
historic cities  or  in  the  ruins  of  the  Aeolic  Ilium,  whilst  in  the  artistic 
style  of  the  intaglio  there  is  at  least  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  head 
No.  1391,  and  the  cow-head  No.  1405,  I  attribute  it  with  much  confidence 
to  the  Lydian  city. 

No.  1408  displays  the  same  dull  black  colour  and  the  same  fabric  as  all 
the  pottery  of  this  Lydian  city ;  it  is  of  the  size  and  shape  of  our  watches. 


•  Vincenzo  Crespi,  72  Museo  cT  Antichita  di 
Cagliari;  Cagliari,  1872,  PI.  v.  figs.  7,  8. 

*  IhUL  PI.  vi. 

*  Ibid,  PI.  ir.  fig.  10. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  52,  5.3,  54,  figs,  c,  f,  /,  (f,  k. 


'  Ibid.  p.  52,  fig.  6. 

•  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  12,  figs.  8,  10 ;  PI.  xvii. 
figs.  94,  96;' Coloured  PI.  A,  fig.  d,  PI.  B, 
figs.  <?,/. 

•  Vincenzo  Crespi,  op,  cit.  PI.  iii.  fig.  k. 
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and  has  two  perforations.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  character  or  symbol 
incised  on  it,  which  so  very  frequently  occurs  on  the  Trojan  whorls ;  and, 
curiously  enough,  also  over  the  doors  of  three  of  the  hut-urns  found  in 
the  ancient  necropolis  below  a  stratum  of  peperino  near  Marino,^*^  as  well 
as  over  the  door  of  a  similar  hut-urn  from  the  same  necropolis,  preserved 
in  the  Boyal  Museum  at  Berlin.  It  also  occurs  seven  times  on  the  bottoms 
of  vases  found  by  Miss  Sofie  von  Torma  in  her  excavations  in  the  Maros 
and  Cserna  valleys  in  Siebenbfirgen  (Transylvania)." 

Whorls  are  frequent  in  the  sixth  city ;  all  of  the  very  same  slightly- 
baked,  dull  blackish  clay  of  which  all  the  vases  consist.  They  have  for 
the  most  part  the  form  of  Nos.  1802,  1803,  and  1805,  and  have  generally 
only  an  incised  linear  decoration  filled  with  white  chalk ;  but  there  are 
also  some  whorls  ornamented  with  j^  or  [-f^  and  other  signs,  which  may 
have  a  symbolical  meaning. 


No.  1409.    Marble  Knob  of  a  Slick. 
(2: 3  actual  size.    Depth,  10  It.) 


No.  14 1 0.    Marble  Kiiob  of  a  Stick. 
(Ilalf  actual  t.ize.     1  tepth,  6  It.) 


No.  1411.    Die  of  Stone. 
(7:8actual8lae.  Depth,  13ft.) 


No.  1409  and  No.  1410  are  marble  knobs  of  sticks;  No.  1411,  a  die 
of  silicious  stone.  Herodotus  *  attributes  to  the  Lydians  the  invention 
of  dice. 

No.  1412  is  of  the  same  clay,  and  is  probably  a  female  idol.  All  the 
marks  we  see  on  it — eyes,  nose,  mouth,  &c. — have  been  incised  before  the 


No.  1413. 


No.  1414. 


No.  1412.  Figure  of  Tem-cotta,  pro- 
bably a  Temalc  idol. 
(2 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  13  ft.) 


Nus.  1413, 1414.    Female  figure  with  large  eyeai 

No.  1413.  Front.    No.  1414.  Back. 

(Nearly  2 : 3  actual  aize.    Depth,  about  9  ft.) 


'•  L.  Pigorini  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  op,  cit. 
PI.  ix.,  Nos.  7-9  ;  onlj  on  No.  8  the  sign  has  one 
vertical  stroke  more  than  on  the  two  others 
and  on  the  object  before  us. 

*»  Carl  Gooss,  Bericht  vber  Frdvlein  Sojie  von 


Tormd's  Sammlung  prachistoriscker  AiUrtkimer 
aus  dem  Maros-  und  Csema-Thal  StebmbAyenti 
Hermannstadt,  1878,  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  13,  li,  17. 
M.   94:    4^€vp€$^yai   8^   £y    r6r9  «cd  T«r 
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baking :  the  horizontal  line  above  the  eyes  may  indicate  the  frontlet ;  the 
necklace  is  indicated  by  another  horizontal  line,  with  three  ornaments, 
hanging  down  from  it.  The  figure  has  a  projection  to  the  right  and  left 
to  indicate  the  arms.  These  are  joined  by  a  third  horizontal  line.  In  its 
middle  is  a  dot,  perhaps  intended  to  mark  the  vulva. 

No.  1413  is  probably  another  female  idol,  for  two  breasts  are  indi- 
cated. The  eyes  are  particularly  large;  the  eyebrows  and  the  nose  are 
marked  in  the  rudest  way.  The  mouth  is  not  indicated  as  in  the  owl- 
headed  vases  and  images,  or  the  rude  idols  found  in  the  Aegean  islands. 
Three  horizontal  lines  on  the  neck  seem  to  denote  necklaces.  The  arms 
are  represented  by  small  projections  to  the  right  and  left.  Vertical 
Bcratchings  on  the  back  of  the  head  (No.  1414)  indicate  the  female  hair. 

The  bronze  brooch.  No.  1415,  as  well  as  the  fragment  of  another 
brooch,  No.  1416,  were  found  by  a  shepherd  in  digging  a  furrow  a  few 


No.  1415.    Primitive  Bronsp  IJrooch,  with  a  file  of  gold  beads  attached  to  It.    (Actual  sire. 
Found  near  the  surface.) 


No.  1416.    Fragment  of  Bronze  Brooch,  with  two  fllee  of  gold  beads  atUcbed  to  It.    (Actual  size. 
Found  near  the  surfiice.) 

inches  deep  round  a  barrack  of  wood  and  straw  which  he  had  built  for 
me  at  the  western  foot  of  Hissarlik.  I  attribute  these  objects  to  the 
Lydian  city  only  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  succeeding  Aeolic  Ilium 
were  too  civilized  to  use  such  rude  nail-like  brooches  with  flat  heads,  and 
I  do  not  see  how  these  objects  could  lie  so  close  to  the  surface  if  they 
belonged  to  any  one  of  the  pre-historic  cities.  That  they  were  used  as 
brooches  is  evident  from  the  gold  beads,  of  which  twenty-five  adhere  to  the 
large  brooch  and  twenty-two  to  the  fragment.  Professor  W.  Chandler 
Boberts  of  the  Koyal  Mint,  who  examined  these  objects,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  gold  beads  must  have  been  suspended  by  a  string  to  the  brooches, 
and  must  have  become  attached  to  them  by  the  cementing  action  of  the 
oxide  and  carbonate  of  copper.  Professor  Virchow  suggests  to  me  that 
No.  1415  might  have  been  a  hair-pin.  But  I  hardly  think  this  pos- 
sible, on  account  of  its  heavy  weight  and  its  length  of  0*12  metre, 
or  nearly  5  in. 

No.  1417  is  a  knife  of  bronze  plated  with  gold,  but  in  many  places 


Na  1417.    Knife  of  Brooie,  tbkkly  gilt.    (Actual  <i/e.    Depth,  6i  tL) 
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covered  with  oxide  and  carbonate  of  copper.   Nos.  1418  to  1420  are  crooked 
bronze  knives :  in  No.  1418  may  be  seen  the  hole  by  v^hich  it  was  fastened 


No.  1418. 


Nos.  1418-1420.    Three  Knives  of  Bronie.    (Nearly  half  actual  siu.    Depth,  3lt) 


in  the  wooden  handle.     No.  1421  is  an  iron  knife,  with  a  ring  for  snspen- 
sion.     A  nail,  the  head  of  which  is  clearly  seen  in  the  engraving,  can  leave 


No.  1421.    Iron  Knife,  with  ring  for  snspensioD  and  a  rivet  of  the  wooden  handle. 
(About  2 : 3  actual  slse.    Depth,  13  A.) 

no  doubt  that  the  handle  was  enclosed  in  wood.  This  knife  was  found  at  a 
depth  of  13  ft.  below  the  surface,  and,  judging  from  the  depth  alone,  it 
ought  to  belong  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  pre-historic  city.  But  as  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  iron  has  ever  been  found  by  me  in  any  of  the  five  pre- 
historic cities  of  Troy  or  in  Mycenae ;  as,  moreover,  the  shape  of  this  knife 
is  so  widely  diflerent  from  the  shape  of  all  other  knives  found  in  those 
cities,  whilst  it  has  the  very  greatest  similarity  to  the  Etruscan  knives, 
and  also  to  the  blade  of  a  bronze  knife  found  in  the  necropolis  of  Rovio,' 
as  well  as  to  a  bronze  knife  found  in  the  tombs  of  Soldo  near  Alzate 
(Brianza),^  I  am  forced  to  attribute  ij)  to  the  Lydian  city.  The  weight 
of  the  iron  would  easily  account  for  its  having  sunk  to  the  depth  at  which 
it  was  found. 

No.  1422  is  evidently  also  an  arrow-head  with  two  barbs,  but  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  say  in  what  manner  it  could  have  been  fastened  to  the  shaft. 
No.  1423  is  a  bronze  arrow-head  without  barbs.  Similar  arrow-heads 
are  found  in  Denmark.*  No.  1424  is  a  lance-head  of  bronze.  Unlike  bU 
the  lance-heads  found  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city,*  this  lance-head  has  a 


•  Bullettino  di  Paletnohgia  Italiana,  1875, 
PI.  iv.  No.  1. 

»  Ibid,  January  and  Fcbniary,  1879,  PI.  L 
No.  11.  The  knife  before  ns  resembles  likewise 
some  of  the  bronze  knives  found  in  the  Swiss 
Lakc-dwellings    (see    V.    Gross,    RisuitaU    dcs 


Recherches  dans  lei  Lacs  de  la  Suisse  ooddenia'e; 
Zurich,  1876,  Pj.  v.). 

*  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Nordiske  Oldsagery  PI.  zxxil 
No.  145. 

*  In  the  other  four  prc'historic  cities  of  His* 
sarlik  no  lance-heads  of  bronze  were  fonnd. 
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tube,  in  which  the  wooden  shaft  was  fixed.  As  I  have  already  stated,  all 
the  Homeric  lances  seem  to  have  had  a  similar  tube  for  the  shaft. 
Moreover,  all  the  lance-heads  found  by  me  at  Mycenae  are  similar  to 
that  before  us. 

No.  1422. 


No.  1423. 


No.  1424. 


No  1426.    Curious  Ol^ect  of  Copper  or  Bronze,  probably 

a  primitiye  horse-bit.    (About  1 : 4  actual  size. 

Depth,  about  9  ft.) 

No.  1425. 


Noa.  1422-1425.    Lance,  Arrow-heads,  and  Fragment  of  Bridle  of  Bronze.    (  Nearly  half  actual  size.    Depth,  6  f  l. ) 


The  object  No.  1425  is  also  of  bronze,  with  three  rings,  of  which  the 
lower  one  is  broken;  it  seems  to  be  part  of  a  bridle.  This  is  also  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  John  Evans,  who  has  in  his  collection  a  similar  object,  with 
the  sole  difference  that  the  rings,  instead  of  protruding  as  on  the  Hissarlik 
bridle,  are  here  in  the  centre  of  circular  projections  in  the  rod  of  the 
bridle.  Moreover,  a  bronze  bridle  was  found  by  Dr.  V.  Gross  in  the  Lake- 
dwellings  at  the  station  of  Moeringen,  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  composed  of 
two  pieces  almost  perfectly  similar  to  that  of  the  object  before  us;  the 
bit  for  the  mouth  of  the  horse  was  fixed  in  the  middle  ring  in  both  cases, 
the  sole  difference  being  that  the  rings  from  Switzerland  form  long  ovals.® 
Professor  Virchow  calls  my  attention  to  two  objects  of  bronze,  each  with 
three  protruding  rings,  strikingly  similar  to  the  bridle-fragment  No.  1425, 
which  were  found  at  Seelow,  in  the  district  of  Lebus,  near  the  Oder.' 
Only  here  each  piece  is  in  the  form  of  a  lizard,  and  has  four  feet.  The 
curious  instrument  of  copper  or  bronze  (No.  1426),  in  the  shape  of  a  bar 
with  the  two  ends  turned  into  pointed  hooks,  has  also  the  appearance  of 
a  bit. 

No.  1427  is  a  small  bronze  cup,  perforated  like  a  colander.  No.  1428 
is  a  bronze  cup  on  a  tall  stem,  but  without  handles,  and  with  a  very  large 
foot.  A  cup  of  a  perfectly  identical  shape  is  in  the  Museum  of  Verona.^ 
The  cup  No.  1428  is  also  very  similar  in  form  to  the  Greek  and  Etruscan 
cup  called  holkion  by  Mr.  Dennis.* 

Nos.  1429  and  1430  represent  a  curious  sort  of  large  double-edged  bronze 
battle-axe,  of  which  I  found  four  at  a  depth  of  6  ft.     As  I  never  found 


•  V.  Gross  ResuitaU  dea  Hechcrches  dans  les 
Lacs  de  la  Suiise  occiderUcde^  PI.  xv.  No.  1. 

'  See  Sessiorhti  licport  of  the  Berlin  So&ety  of 
Anthr^tpology,  EthnUiMjy^  Ac,  of  April  17,  1875. 


•  Pigorini,  in   the  Bullcttiao  di  PaktnoUxjiay 
Feb.  1877,  PI.  ii.  No.  3. 

•  The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etru  ia,  p.  cxxi. 
No.  55. 
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Nob.  1421,  1428.    Goblet  and  sieve-like  Cup  of  BroDse.    (Nearly  lialf  actual  size.    Depth,  6  ft.) 

No.  1429. 


No.  1430. 


Noft.  1429«  U30.    Axe  of  Bronze.    (About  1 : 3  actual  aize.    Depth,  6  ft) 

this  shape  in  any  of  the  other  pre-historic  cities,  I  attribute  them  with 
much  probability  to  this  Lydian  city.  I  found  two  double-edged  bronze 
hatchets  of  a  perfectly  identical  shape  at  Mycenae.^^  A  similar  double- 
edged  axe  of  copper  was  found  in  Hungary.^  These  double-edged  axes 
are  characteristic  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Zeus  Labrandeus  of  Garia  derived  his 
name  from  lahranda,  which  meant  a  double-edged  battle-axe  in  the  Carian 
language.  They  also  frequently  occur  in  Greece  and  Assyria,  as  well  as 
in  Babylonia.  A  similar  double-edged  axe,  but  of  copper,  was  found  in 
the  Lake-dwellings  at  Liischerz ;  ^  another  on  the  Lower  Danube.^  A 
similar  double-edged  axe,  also  of  pure  copper,  was  found  by  Dr.  V. 
Gross  in  the  Lake-dwellings  at  the  Station  of  Locras,  in  the  Lake  of 
Bienne  in  Switzerland.*  I  also  found  them  very  frequently  represented 
on  the  gold  jewels  in  the  royal  tombs  of  Mycenae  ;  as,  for  example,  between 
the  horns  of  fifty-six  cow-heads ;  *  also  two  such  double  edged  axes  are 


>•  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  Ill,  No.  173. 

*  See  Joseph  Hampel,  Catalogue  dc  P Exposition 
pr^hvstorujue  des  Musics  itc  Procitice,  p.  139, 
No.  147. 

*  Sec  Sessional  L\'])ort  of  the  Berlin  Society  of 
Anlhropolofjy,    Ethnolojy,    &c.,    of  October    18, 


1879,  PI.  xvii.  Nos.  2(i,  26. 
»  /6m/.  Nos.  3a,  36. 

*  V.  Gross,  Les  dcniieres  Thmvailles  dans  Its 
Habitations  lai:ustrcs  da  Lac  dc  Bienne ;  Porren- 
truy,  1879,  PI.  i.  No.  1. 

*  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  218,  Nos.  329,  330. 
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represented  on  the  gold  seal-ring  in  the  archaic  Babylonian  style,^  and 
one  on  the  remarkable  gem  of  agate.' 

M.  Ernest  Chantre,  assistant  director  of  the  Museum  of  Lyons,  has 
sent  me  the  analysis  of  one  of  these  battle-axes  made  by  the  celebrated 
chemist,  M.  Damour  of  Lyons.  I  had  drilled  the  axe,  and  sent  him  the 
driUings : — 

Orammes. 

Analysis  ..     05280 

DeductiDg  the  sand  contamed  in  it 0  0070 

0-5210 

i"  1*0000  part. 

This  consists  of  copper 0*4810  =  0*9232 

„  tin        0*0385  =  00739 

0*5195  =  0-9971 


Now,  regarding  the  chronology  of  this  Lydian  city,  I  think  every 
archaeologist  will  admit  that  all  the  articles  which  we  have  passed  in 
review,  and  particularly  the  pottery,  denote  an  early  state  of  civilization. 
Moreover,  here  were  still  in  use  the  vases  with  long  rams'  horns  and  the 
vase-handles  with  long-horned  cow-heads,  from  the  former  of  which  the 
bosses  on  the  most  ancient  Etruscan  vases  seem  to  have  originated,  while 
from  the  long-horned  cow-heads  we  may  trace  the  famous  two-horned  or 
crescent  vase-handles  found  in  the  terramare  and  elsewhere  in  Central 
Italy.  No  vases  with  rams'  horns,  or  handles  with  long-horned  cows' 
heads,  have  ever  been  found  in  the  terramare ;  but  this  does  not  by  any 
means  prove  that  the  Lydian  city  on  Hissarlik  must  be  anterior  to  the 
Lake-dwellings  by  which  the  terramare  were  formed ;  because  vases  with 
bosses  or  with  crescent  handles  may  have  existed  for  centuries  in  the 
Italian  terramare,  whilst  the  ram-horned  vases  and  the  cow-headed 
handles,  from  which  they  were  derived,  continued  to  be  used  in  the 
Lydian  settlement  at  Hissarlik.  But  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  immi- 
gration of  the  Etruscans  into  Italy  took  place  before  the  Dorian  invasion 
of  the  Peloponnesus,^  which,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  pages,  became 
the  cause  of  the  Aeolian  emigration  to  the  Troad. 

Having  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  selected  and  described 
the  objects  belonging  to  the  Lydian  city  from  among  those  found  in  the 
strata  between  the  fifth  pre-historic  city  and  the  ruins  of  the  Aeolic 
settlement,  I  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  seventh  city,  the 
Greek  Ilium. 

•  See  my  Mycenae j  p.  .'554,  No.  530.  '  Ibid,  p.  3G2,  No.  541. 

•  Wolfgang  Helbig,  Die  Italiker  in  dcr  Pocbcne  ;  Leipzig,  1879,  p.  100. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  SEVENTH  CITY:  THE  GREEK  ILIUM;  OR  NOVUM  ILIUM.* 

§  I.    Eemains  of  the  City. 

The  founders  of  Novum  Hium  built  their  city  both  to  the  east  and  to 
the  south  of  Hissarlik,^  and  used  this  hill  as  their  Acropolis  and  the  seat  of 
their  sanctuaries.  They  did  so  probably  for  three  reasons :  first,  because 
they  were  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  here  had  once  stood  the  sanctuary 
of  Athend  as  well  as  the  houses  of  Troy's  last  king  and  his  sons,  and 
that  here  the  fate  of  sacred  Ilios  had  been  decided,  and  therefore  a 
religious  reverence  deterred  them  from  giving  up  the  place  to  profane 
use;  secondly,  because  Hissarlik  had  strong  natural  defences,  and  was 
admirably  situated  for  an  Acropolis ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  because  the 
new  settlers  were  too  numerous  to  build  their  town  on  so  small  a  space. 
This  explains  the  thinness  of  the  Greek  stratum  of  debris  on  Hissarlik,  the 
scarcity  of  objects  of  human  industry,  even  of  fragments  of  pottery,  and 
the  abundance  of  terra-cotta  figurines  and  round  pieces  of  terra-cotta,  in 
the  form  of  watches,  with  two  perforations,  which  here  replace  the  pre- 
historic whorls,  and  seem,  along  with  the  figurines,  to  have  served  as 
votive  offerings.  In  commemoration  of  the  Acropolis  of  old,  erroneously 
attributed  to  Hium  by  Homer,  and  probably  believed  by  the  new  settlers 
to  have  occupied  this  identical  hill,  Hissarlik  was  thenceforth  called  Per- 
gamus,  or  Priam's  Pergamon,  as  Herodotus  ^  names  it. 

Of  the  first  sacred  buildings  erected  here  by  the  new  settlers  nothing 
is  known  to  us.  The  first  mention  made  of  a  temple  is  by  Herodotus, 
who  relates  that  Xerxes,  on  his  expedition  to  Greece  (480  B.C.),  went  up 
hither  to  sacrifice  to  the  Ilian  Athen6.*  Strabo  says  that  this  temple,  up 
to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  but  small  and  insignificant  (juKpov 
KoX  evreXii).^  To  this,  and  to  other  old  temples  built  by  the  Aeolian 
settlers,  probably  belong  the  very  numerous  wrought  blocks  of  lime- 
stone, often  with  rude  sculptures,  which  I  found  embedded  in  walls  of 
a  later  time. 

Of  the  later  costly  temple  of  Athene  built  by  Lysimachus,  destroyed 
partly  or  entirely  by  Fimbria,  and  restored  by  Sulla,^  but  little  had 
escaped  the  pious  zeal  of  the  early  Christians,  and  no  trace  of  it  was 
visible  above  ground.     The  drums  of  its  Corinthian  columns,  with  their 

*  I   once   more   remind   the   reader  that  no  used   by  Strabo  to  distinguish  the  Greek  city 

ancient  author  calls  this  city  by  any  other  name  from    Homer*s  —  rh  vvv  "IXiov,  rh    fniiitpaihv 

than     simply     "IXiov,     Ilium,    or,     sometimes  "Wiov^  ^  vvv  irtJXis. 
poetically,  Troja.     "  Novum  Ilium  "  is   merely  '  See  Plan  II.  (of  the  Hellenic  Ilium), 

a  modern  custoinanj  nanWy  which  I  reluctjintly  •  Herod,  vii.  43.    .  *  Ibid. 

adopt  as  a  convenient  abridgement  of  the  phrases  *  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  593.  •  See  pp.  176-178. 
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beautifnl  capitals,  all  of  white  marble,  had  been  used  to  build  a  wall  of 
defence,  the  drams  being  joined  with  cement.  In  my  trench  on  the  south- 
east side  I  have  been  obliged  to  break  through  this  wall,  which  visitors 
will  recognize  to  the  right  and  left  of  that  excavation.^  The  drums 
which  I  took  out  may  be  seen  standing  upright  at  the  entrance  of 
the  trench. 

Of  the  temple  itself,  I  found  only  the  foundafions  ifi  situ;  they 
nowhere  extended  deeper  than  6^  ft.  The  floor,  which  consisted  of  slabs 
of  limestone,  and  which  rested  upon  double  layers  of  the  same  stone,  was 
covered  with  vegetable  soil,  from  1  to  3  ft.  deep.  This  explains  the  total 
absence  of  entire  sculptures  ;  for  whatever  sculptures  there  were,  remained 
lying  on  the  surface,  till  they  were  destroyed  by  fanaticism  or  wantonness. 
This  explains  also  the  enormous  mass  of  fragments  of  statues  which  cover 
the  entire  hill.  Judging  from  the  foundations,  the  temple  was  288  ft. 
long  by  72i  ft.  wide ;  its  direction  is  E.S.E.  i  E.  In  order  to  excavate 
the  pre-historic  cities,  I  have  been  forced  by  dire  necessity  to  destroy 
the  greater  part  of  these  foundations,  of  which,  however,  visitors  will 
see  some  remains  on  the  north-east  and  south-west  sides  of  my  great 
trench,  which  cuts  the  hill  from  south-east  to  north-west.  The  long 
Hellenic  waU  on  the  south  side  (see  Sectional  Plan  No.  IV.,  under  the 
letter  u)  also  belongs  to  this  temple,  and  seems  to  have  been  its  wall 
of  enclosure ;  so  too  does  the  quadrangular  Hellenic  substruction  in  the 
form  of  a  tower ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  of  what  use  this  latter  can 
have  been  to  the  temple.  Visitors  will  see  that  it  rests  directly  upon  the 
calcined  ashes  and  debris  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city.  Of  other  temples 
I  found  only  the  large  ruins  of  the  Doric  temple  of  Apollo,  on  or  close 
to  the  slope,  on  the  north  side ;  ®  but,  strange  to  say,  not  one  stone  of  it 
in  situ.  One  beautiful  triglyph  block  of  this  temple,  hereafter  to  be 
described,  was  found  at  a  depth  of  3  ft.  below  the  surface,  on  the  northern 
slope ;  another  unfinished  triglyph  block  on  the  plateau,  near  the  surface. 
I  struck  besides,  in  my  excavations  on  the  plateau  of  the  hill,  the  founda- 
tions of  many  other  buildings  of  large  wrought  stones,  one  of  which  was 
59  ft.  long  and  43  ft.  broad.  This  latter,  in  or  near  which  I  found  three 
inscriptions  which  seem  to  have  been  put  up  in  it,  appears  to  have  been  the 
Bouleuterion  or  Senate-house.  Other  buildings  may  have  been  temples  or 
the  houses  of  high  priests.  But  as  my  object  was  to  excavate  Troy,  and 
as  I  could  not  possibly  do  so  by  tunnels  or  leave  all  these  ruins  hanging 
in  the  air,  over  our  heads,  I  have — much  to  my  regret — been  obliged  to 
destroy  them^  and  to  save  of  them  only  what  I  thought  of  great  interest 
to  science. 

Of  works  of  defence,  which  I  might  attribute  to  a  time  anterior  to  the 
Maoedonian  period,  I  can  only  mention  the  lower  courses  of  a  large  tower, 
which  I  struck  in  my  north-west  trench."  All  the  upper  portion  of  this 
tower  consisted  of  large  wrought  stones,  probably  of  the  time  of  Lysi- 
machus.    A  portion  of  it  may  still  be  seen  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 

'  See  point  z  East  on  Sectional  Plan  IV.  '  The  trench  is  marked  z'  on  Plan  I.,  and  zf 

*  The  site  of  this  temple   is   marked   v  on       West  on  Sectional  Plan  IV. 
PlanL 
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same  trench.^®  As  the  great  wall  built  by  Lysimachns  ronnd  the  hill  was 
entirely  covered  up,  it  was  well  preserved ;  it  is  generally  12  ft.  high  and 
10  ft.  thick ;  it  consists  of  large  well-hewn  blocks  of  limestone,  laid  one 
upon  another  without  any  kind  of  cement,  and  generally  bearing  a  mono- 
gram.^ As  the  letter  is  not  always  the  same,  there  being,  for  example,  on 
one  stone  a  2,  and  upon  another  an  T  or  a  A,  I  presume  that  they  are 
quarry-marks.  In  order  to  open  trenches,  I  have  unfortunately  been  obliged 
to  break  through  the  wall  in  many  places,  as,  for  example,  at  the  points 
z  East  and  z'  West  and  b  on  Plan  I.  In  other  places  I  have  been  forced 
to  remove  it  entirely  for  long  distances,  as,  for  example,  at  n  n  and  v 
(Plan  I.);  but  even  so  all  the  injuries  I  have  inflicted  on  it  together 
affect  only  one-sixth  of  its  entire  circuit  round  Hissarlik.  Whoever,  there- 
fore, may  take  pleasure  in  bringing  the  remainder  to  light,  will  find  more 
than  five-sixths  of  it  well  preserved.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture 
of  the  time  of  Lysimachus  may  be  seen  in  the  tower  in  the  west  side  of 
my  great  northern  trench,  as  represented  under  letter  f  on  the  accompany- 
ing woodcut  (No.  1431).  d  marks  a  wall  of  a  later  time.  Visitors  will  see 
that  the  tower  has  been  erected  on  the  debris^  which  covered  to  a  depth  of 
35  ft.  the  top  of  the  ancient  wall  marked  b  and  the  retaining  wall  marked 
A  on  the  woodcut  No.  2,  p.  24.  I  particularly  recommend  visitors  to 
examine  the  slanting  layers  of  dSbrts,  which  are  indicated  in  the  engraving 
No.  1431,  together  with  their  thickness  and  the  material  of  which  they 
are  composed.  As  all  the  layers  in  which  marble  occurs  belong  to  Novum 
Ilium,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  accumulation  of  Greek  remains  is  here  par- 
ticularly great.  Probably  all  the  marble  splinters  date  from  the  time 
when  the  marble  blocks  were  cut  for  the  Corinthian  temple  of  Athen^ 
and  the  Doric  temple  of  Apollo.  Of  the  walls  round  Ilium,  built  by 
Lysimachus,  and  probably  only  repaired  by  Sulla,  portions  only  are  here 
and  there  preserved  ;  but,  with  the  aid  of  the  potsherds  and  fragments  of 
marble  with  which  the  whole  site  of  Novum  Hium  is  strewn,  they  will 
suffice  to  enable  the  visitor  to  follow  up  the  entire  circuit  of  the  city. 

Besides  the  outer  walls,  there  are  traces  of  an  inner  wall,  connecting 
two  quadrangular  forts,  of  which  large  ruins  remain.*  One  of  these  forts 
is  close  to  the  road  to  Chiblak,  the  other  on  the  east  border  of  the  city. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  city ;  the  masses  of  marble  or  granite  columns 
which  peep  out  from  the  ground ;  the  millions  of  fragments  of  sculptures 
with  which  the  site  is  strewn ;  the  many  large  heaps  of  ruins ;  the  mosaic 
floors  brought  to  light  in  various  places ;  the  gigantic  aqueduct  which  still 
spans  the  Thymbrius,  and  by  which  Ilium  was  provided  with  water  from 
the  upper  part  of  that  river ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  vast  theatre,  capable 
of  seating  5000  spectators,  which  visitors  will  see  cut  in  the  slope, 
immediately  to  the  east  of  Hissarlik  f — all  this  testifies  to  the  large  size, 
the  wealth,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  town.  The  marble  seats  haye 
disappeared  from  the  theatre ;  but  in  a  small  trench,  which  I  dug  in  the 

»•  Sectional  Plan  IV.,  z'  West,  and  Plan  I.  (of  •  See  Plan  II.  (of  the  Hellenic  Ilium).    One  of 

Troy),  z'.  the  quadrangular  forts  is  marked  43,  the  other 

»  Sectional  Plan  IV.,  z'  West  and  z  East,  and  37,  which  means  their  height  in  mHres  abore 

Plan  1.  (of  Troy),  K,  N  o,  z  o,  R,  Y.  the  sea.  »  See  Plan  11. 
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orchestra,  I  brought  to  light  numerous  fragments  of  marble  sculptures 
which  testify  to  its  grandeur. 

As  before  mentioned,  I  have  sunk  on  the  site  of  Novum  Ilium,  outside 
of  Hissarlik,  20  shafts,  the  sections  and  depths  of  which  are  accurately 
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given  on  the  Plan  of  the  Hellenic  Ilium  (Plan  II.) ;  it  will  be  seen  from 
them  that  the  accumulation  of  the  debris,  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west 
and  south-west  of  Hissarlik,  is  from  5  to  5*30  m.  (1(5  ft.  5  in.  to  17  ft.  5  in.), 
but  that  more  to  the  south  and  south-east  it  falls  off  to  2  or  2'50  m. 
(6  ft.  7  in.  to  8  ft.  2  in.).     The  depth  of  the  debris  on  the  plateau  above  the 
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theatre  also  does  not  exceed  8  ft.  2  in.,  and  further  on  to  the  east  it 
diminishes  still  more.  These  dSbris  abound  with  fragments  of  pottery 
of  all  epochs,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  by  the  Aeolian  colonists 
down  to  its  decay  in  the  fourth  and  its  abandonment  in  the  fifth  century 
of  our  era.  But  I  infer  this  decay  and  abandonment  solely  from  the 
absence  of  coins  later  than  Oonstans  11.,  and  from  the  entire  absence  of 
pottery  or  ruins  of  the  Byzantine  period,  of  which  no  trace  was  found 
in  my  20  shafts.  I  have  no  other  proofs.*  As  already  stated,  E.  Meyer  * 
mentions  that  "  Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus  (911-959  a.d.)  still  cites 
most  of  the  cities  of  the  Troad  as  bishoprics:  Adramyttium,  Assos, 
Gurgara,  Antandrus,  Alexandria-Troas,  Ilium,  Dardanus,  Abydus,  Lamp- 
sacus ;  Parium  even  as  seat  of  an  archbishop.*  But  may  not  the  bishopric 
of  Ilium  have  been  on  another  site  ?  " 

The  mass  of  coins  picked  up  from  the  surface  by  the  shepherds  on  the 
site  of  Novum  Hium  is  really  astounding ;  but  they  are  all  of  bronze :  the 
oldest  of  them  do  not  go  further  back  than  the  Macedonian  period.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  coins  of  Ilium  itself,  but  those  of  Alexandria- 
Troas  are  also  very  frequent ;  while  those  of  Sigeum,  Dardanus,  Tenedos, 
Ophrynium,  Gergis,  Elaeussa,  Abydus,  Lampsacus,  Heracleum,  Smyrna, 
Ephesus,  Adramyttium,  Assos,  &c.,  are  rarer.  I  found  also  coins  of  all 
these  places  in  my  excavations  on  Hissarlik,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
Ilian  coins,  or  coins  of  Alexandria-Troas.  Silver  tetradrachms  of  Ilium  are 
very  rare ;  I  never  found  one.  Incised  gems  are  also  frequently  found  by 
the  shepherds.  I  myself  picked  up  sixteen  of  them  in  my  trenches.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  of  the  Boman  time.  I  attribute  only  six  of  them 
with  much  confidence  to  the  Macedonian  period;  none  of  them  are  of 
great  artistic  value.  They  represent  a  warrior  on  a  chariot  with  four 
horses,  an  Artemis  with  a  crescent  and  the  morning  star,  an  Isis,  a  Pan 
with  a  bunch  of  grapes  in  his  hand,  or  busts — apparently  portraits — of 
men  and  women.  The  fact  that  these  gems  are  always  found  without 
rings  can,  I  think,  be  only  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  rings 
were  of  tin,  a  metal  which  disappears  without  leaving  a  trace.  Similar 
incised  gems  were  highly  prized  in  antiquity.  According  to  Professor 
Bhousopoulos,  Athenaeus  mentions  that  an  intaglio  of  great  artistic  skill 
was  sold  for  five  talents.  King  Mithridates  VI.  had  a  collection  of  2000 
gems  with  intagJi;  the  Emperor  Hadrian  also  was  a  great  admirer  of 
similar  jewels,  and  spent  large  sums  of  money  on  them. 

I  represent  here  a  few  fragments  of  the  more  characteristic  archaic 
Greek  pottery  found  in  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  itself. 

The  hand-made  fragment.  No.  1432,  represents,  in  black  colour  on  a 
light-red  dead  ground,  the  upper  part  of  a  winged  female  figure,  with  a 
long  pointed  nose  and  chin ;  the  long  hair  hangs  down  on  the  back ;  the 
eye  is  very  large;  the  head  is  covered  with  a  short  cap,  to  which  is 
attached  a  very  long  tail  or  crest,  the  end  of  which,  branching  into  two 

*  That  Ilium  was  still  floarishing  in  the  time  181-2). 

of  the  immediate  successors  of  Coustantine  the  •  Qeschichte  mm  Ihxis  ;  Leipxig,  1877,  p.  97. 

Great,  is  proved  by  the  letter  of  Julian,  quoted  *      •  Const.  Porphyr.  de  Caerem,  ii.   54,  p.  792, 

in  the  chapter  on   the   History   of  Troy  (pp.  794  f. 
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spirals,   is  particularly   curious.     Before   the  figure,   in   the  right-hand 
corner,  we  see  again  the  curious    symbol  found  on  the  Italian  hut-urns 


Mo.  1432.  Painted  Archaic  Pottery.    (About  half  actual  sixe.    Depth,  about  6  ft.) 

and  the  Trojan  whorls,  and  which  the  late  Professor  Martin  Haug  of 
Munich  read  st,  and  thought  to  be  the  first  syllable  of  the  Trojan  god  or 
hero  Sigo  or  Siko,  which  he  found  repeatedly  in  the  Trojan  inscriptions. 
Behind  the  figure  we  see  a  curious  object  with  a  swastilca  in  the  form 
of  a  Maltese  cross.  I  also  call  attention  to  the  two  clusters  of  dots, 
which,  as  Prof.  Virchow  presumes,  may  be  meant  to  represent  flowers. 

No.  1433  is  a  wheel-made  potsherd,  haying  an  ornamentation  painted 
with  black  colour  on  a  dead  white  ground ;  it  consists  of  nine  waving 
lines,  and,  between  two  borders,  an  arrow-like  decoration.     No.  1434  is 


No  1433.    Fainted  Archaic  Oreek  Pottery. 
(About  half  actual  sixe.    Depth,  abuut  6  ft) 


No.  1434.    Painted  Archaic  Pottery.    (Actual  size. 
Depth,  6  ft.) 


a  fragment  of  the  upper  part  of  a  wheel-made  bowl,  decorated  on  the  out- 
side with  plain  dark-brown  bands,  on  the  inside  with  the  winged  female 
figure  before  us,  painted  with  brown  colour  on  a  light-yellow  dead  ground. 
The  hair  is  very  luxuriant,  bound  up  by  a  frontlet  of  dark-red  colour, 
which  seems  to  hang  down  far  below  the  wings  ;  the  features  of  the  figure 
are  archaic ;  behind  the  head  is  a  curious  triangle,  with  an  ornamentation 
that  is  frequent  on  Assyrian  sculptures. 

No.  1435  is  a  broken  terra-cotta  figure,  probably  of  a  priestess,  with 
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Assyrian  features;  the  hands  have  evidently  been  projecting.  This 
figure  is  decorated  all  over  with  painted  red  ornaments,  probably  meant  to 
indicate  the  clothing.  No.  1436  is  a  fragment  of  the  border  of  a  plate, 
v^ith  a  key-pattern  decoration,  painted  in  dark-brown  colour  on  a  light- 
green  background;  just  below  the  border  are  two  perforations  for  sus- 
pension. No.  1437  is  a  vase-spout  in  the  form  of  an  animal's  head, 
painted  dark-red. 


No.  1435. 


No.  1436. 


No.  143Y. 


Nu0. 1435-1437.   Figuru  of  a  lYlestess  in  ABsyrian  style  aod  painted  Archaic  PoUcry.   (Half  acinal  ilxe.    Depth,  6  O.) 

No.  1438  is  the  head  of  an  archaic  vase,  with  vertically  perforated  pro- 
jections for  suspension,  and  a  painted  linear  decoration  in  black  on  a  dead 


No.  1438.    Head  oi  an  Archaic  Vase,  with  tabular  boles 
for  suopeusiun.    (Nearly  half  actual  size.    Depth,  6  ft.) 

white  ground.  No.  1439  is  the  outside  of  the  rim  of  a  hand-made  vessel, 
with  a  net-like  decoration,  painted  in  dark-brown  on  a  white  dead  ground. 
No.  1440  is  a  fragment  of  the  inner  side  of  a  hand-made  vase  or  bowl  with 
a  primitive  key-pattern  decoration,  painted  in  dark  brown  on  a  light- 
yellow  dead  ground  ;  above  and  below  are  bands  of  dark  brown  alternated 
with  violet.  No,  1441  is  a  fragment  of  a  small  wheel-made  vase  which, 
exactly  like  a  vase  found  by  me  at  Mycenae,^  represents,  in  dark  brown 
on  a  light-yellow  dead  ground,  warriors  with  lances  and  enormous  oval 
shields.  Nos.  1442,  1443,  and  1444  are  fragments  of  wheel-made  vessels 
vrith  a  painted  spiral  or  circular  ornamentation.  Nos.  1445  and  1446  are 
fragments  of  hand-made  bowls,  profusely  painted  on  the  inner  side ;  on 
both  we  recognize  part  of  an  animal,  probably  a  horse.     On  the  outside 


'  See  my  Mycenae^  p.  68,  No.  8o. 
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Ko.  1442, 


Ko.  1440. 


Nos.  143»-1446.    Fragments  of  paiated  Ardiuic  Greek  I\>ttery.    CHalf  actual  size.    Depth,  4  to  e  ft) 

these  bowls  are  decorated  with  plain  red,  brown,  or  black  bands.  Frag- 
ments of  archaic  pottery  with  a  painted  linear  decoration  are  abundant, 
but  I  obtained  only  one  entire  vase  of  this  description. 

No.  1447  is  a  flat  object  of  red  terra-cotta,  representing  in  relief  a 
pretty  woman  with  long  hair  and  a  rich  Oriental  head-dress ;  she  seems 
to  hold  her  hands  clasped  on  her  breast.     According  to  all  appearance, 


No.  1447.    Ot^i  of  Ked  i'erra-ooita,  repreaentlDg  in 
relief  an  Asiatic  goddess  with  a  rich  OrieoUl  head-dress. 
Probably  an  idol.    (2 : 3  actual  riae.    Depth,  5  ft.) 


No.  1448.    Figure  with  Cbild,  holding  a  book  on 

her  lap.    Best  Hellenic  period.    (Nearly  half 

actual  size.     Depth.  3  ft.) 
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this  is  an  idol,  and  has  been  encased  in  wood.  I  call  attention  to  the  four 
excrescences  at  the  sides  of  the  figure.  No.  1448  is  a  seated  terra-cotta 
figure,  having  to  her  left  a  child,  and  holding  a  book  on  her  lap ;  both 
figures  are  of  masterly  work,  and  may  belong  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  or 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  No.  1449  is  a  rudely-modelled 
lion  of  terra-cotta.     No.  1450  is  a  fairly  well  modelled  pig,  curiously 


No.  1449.    Lion  of  1  en-d-cuiia. 
(2:5  actual  Bize.    Depth,  about  3  ft.) 


Ho.  1450.    Pig  of  Terra-cotta,  curiously  oiarked 
all  over  with  stars.    (Actual  siae.   Depth,  12 IL) 


decorated  with  dark-red  stars  on  a  light-red  dead  ground.  No.  1451  is  a 
tablet  of  terra-cotta  representing  a  painted  draped  figure  with  a  long 
beard,  on  horseback ;  the  head  is  covered  with  a  cap. 


Ko.  1451.    Tablet  of  Terra-cotta,  with  a  honemaii  in  relief.    (Actual  size.    Depth,  2  to  3  fL) 

No.  1452  is  an  object  of  terra-cotta,  representing  in  relief  the  bearded 
figure  of  an  old  man  with  a  Phrygian  cap  on  his  head.  Professor  Sayce 
remarks  to  me  regarding  this  object :  "  The  figure  is  in  the  Assyrian  style. 
On  each  side  of  the  head  is  a  winged  thunderbolt,  such  as  is  found  on  the 
coins  of  Elis  and  Sicily.  It  has  been  explained  by  Mr.  Percy  Gardner  in 
the  Numismatic  Chronicley  N.  S.  xix.  (1879).  We  shall  find  it  again  on  the 
ieTTA'Cottek  plaques  figured  under  Nos.  1459-1461."  No.  1453  is  a  bearded 
head  covered  with  a  cloth.    Nos.  1454,  1455,  and  1456  are  very  pretty 
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No.  1452.    Carious  Object  of  Terra-cotu,  with  «n  arcb«ic  figure  in  relief.    (Half  actUAl  size.    Depth.  3  ft.) 

female  heads  of  terra-cotta,  which  may  be  of  the  Macedonian  period ;  the 
face  of  No.  1455  is  partly  veiled.  As  Professor  Bhousopoulos  mentions 
to  me,  Dicaearchus  aflSrms  that  the  Theban  women  covered  their  heads 
with  the  gown  to  such  a  degree  that  nothing  of  the  face  was  visible. 


No.  Ui3.    Bearded  Head,  with 
t  eariottt  bead-dresB.    (Half 
e.   Depth,  2  to  3  ft) 


No.  1455.  Very  preity  veiled 

Female  Head.   (Half  actual 

size.    Depth,  2  to  3  ft.) 


No.  I45i.    Very  beautiful  Female  Head. 
(Half  actual  Bize.    Depth,  2  to  3  it.) 


No.  145tf.    l-Vmale  Hc;ul ;  pmLobl/  3ljiceJuQiaii  time. 
(Nearly  half  actual  dxe.    Depth,  2  ft.) 


No.  1457.    Cnp-bottom,  representing 

in  relief  two  boys  kiaeing  each  other. 

(Nearly  half  actual  tiize.    Depth,  2  ft.) 
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No.  1457  is  the  fragment  of  a  cup-bottom,  representing  in  relief  two  boys 
kissing  each  other.     This  object  finds  its  analogue  in  the  fragment  of  a 

vase  from  Tarsus  (Cilicia)  in  the  Louvre, 
on  which  two  youths  kissing  each  other 
are  likewise  represented  in  relief. 

No.  1458  is  a  mould  of  terra-cotta, 
representing  a  woman  and  a  man ;  the 
latter  seemingly  with  a  -halo  of  glory 
round  the  head.  A  two-handled  vessel 
is  represented  between  their  heads,  with 
flowers  below  it.  This  mould  seems  to 
be  of  the  late  Eoman  time. 

Nos.  1459-1464  are  six  terra-cotta 
tablets,  the  first  three  of  which  repre- 
sent, in  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Virchow 
and  Prof.  Sayce,  the  winged  thunder- 
bolt of  Zeus  in  low  relief.  Professor 
Virchow  sees  in  No.  1462  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  quiver  for  arrows.  Nos.  1463  and  1464  are  more  difficult 
to  explain.  These  tablets,  of  which  a  large  number  were  found,  have 
probably  served  to  ornament  boxes  or  furniture. 


No.  146S.    Terracotta  Mould,  rcpreS7nting  a  m 
and  a  woman ;  probtbly  late  Roman  time. 
(Nearly  half  aUual  itiae.    Depth,  1  to  a  ft.) 


No.  H59. 


No.  1460. 


No.  1461. 


No.  1462. 


No.  1463. 


No.  1464. 


Nos.  149»-1464.    Terra^»Ua  Tablets,  with  ruriona  repreeenurlona  in  reliet  from  the  Greek  Stratam. 
(Half  actual  Bise.    Depth,  2  ft.) 

No.  1465  is  the  fragment  of  a  painted  Hellenic  vase,  with  curious 
signs  resembling  Egyptian  hieroglyphs. 

Whorls  of  clay  still  occasionally  occur  in  the  stratum  of  Novum  Ilium, 
but  all  of  them  are  thoroughly  baked,  and  have  never  any  incised  or  painted 
ornamentation.  But  much  more  abundant  here  are  the  objects  of  terra- 
cotta, but  slightly  baked,  in  the  form  of  our  watches,  with  two  perforations 
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near  the  border.    Many  of  these  objects  are  round ;  in  many  others  the 

border,  jnst  above  the  two  perforations,  is  flattened.     In  most  instances 

these  objects  are  decorated  with  a  stamp,  in 

which  we  see   a   dog's    head,    a    bee    with 

extended  wings,  a  flying  figure,  a  swan,  &c. : 

this  stamp  is  sometimes  in  the   middle  of 

the   object,  sometimes   on   the  flat  border. 

But  many  of  them  have  no  stamp,  and  in  this 

case  they  are  generally  much  larger,  more 

bulky,  of  coarser  clay  and  fabric,  and  more 

thoroughly  baked.     Those  with  stamps  are 

usually  of  a   much   better  fabric  and  less 

baked,  probably  in  order   that   the  stamp 

might  not  be  injured  by  long  exposure  to  the  fire.     Of  this  latter  class 

I  represent  seven  under  Nos.  1466  to  1472.     We  see  in  the  stamp  on 


No.  1466.    Fragment  of  paiQt«d  Greek 

Portery.    (  Half  actual  slse. 

Depth,  2  to  3  ft.) 


No.  1468.    0t\)ect  of  Terra-cotta, 
with  two  perforations,  represent- 
ing a  Rwan  and  an  ibex.    (Half 
actual  sixe.    Depth,  2  to  6  ft.) 


Nal4«Y.    Otjed  of   Terra-cotU, 

m  1th  two  perfurationa,  representing 

curious  signs.     (2:3  actual  iixe. 

Depth,  2  to  6  ft.) 


No.  1468.    OtOect  of  Terra-cotta, 
with    two    perforations,   repre- 
senting the  bust  of  a  man.    (Half 
actual  sixe.    Depth,  2  to  6  ft.) 


No.  1469.    ObjHst  of  Terra-cotU, 
with  two  perforations,  represent- 
ing a  pigeon.    (Half  actual  sise. 
Depth,  2  to  6  ft.) 


No.  1466  an  ibex  and  a  swan ;  in  that  of  No.  1467,  curious  signs  resem- 
bling Egyptian  hieroglyphs ;  in  that  of  No.  1468,  the  bust  of  a  young 
man  with  a  helmet  on  his  head ;  in  that  on  No.  1469,  a  pigeon ;  on 
No.  1470,  a  naked  woman ;  on  No.  1471,  two  ibexes ;  on  No.  1472,  a  horse. 


No.  1470.  Curious  Object  of 
Terra-ootta,  with  two  perfo- 
rations, representing  a  naked 
woman.  (Half  actual  size. 
Depth,  2  to  5  a.) 


No.  1471.  Object  of  Terra- 
cotta, with  two  holes,  repre- 
senting two  quadrupeds,  pro- 
bably meant  to  be  ibexes. 
(Half  actual  sise.  Depth,  2 
to  5  ft.) 


No.  1472.  Ol^Ject  of  Terracotta,  with  two 

holes,  repretenUng  a  horse.    (Actual  •isc. 

Depth.  2  to  5  ft) 
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Similar  objects  are  fonnd  all  over  the  Troad ;  I  picked  np  some  of 
them  from  the  surface  on  the  sites  of  Aeanteiuu  and  Bhoeteum.  They 
are  also  frequent  in  Greece,  but  there  they  do  not  occur  with  stamps. 
I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  been  found  elsewhere.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  they  were  used  as  weights  for  fishing-nets ;  but  this  is 
contradicted  by  the  neat  appearance  of  these  objects,  for  none  of  them 
show  marks  of  wear  and  tear ;  besides,  the  slightly-baked  ones  would  at 
once  deteriorate  in  the  water,  while  the  delicate  figures  in  the  stamps 
are  ill  adapted  for  submersion.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that,  like  the 
ornamented  whorls  in  the  five  pre-historic  cities,  these  neat  objects  with 
double  perforations  served  in  the  Aeolic  Ilium  as  ex-votos  to  the  tutelary 
divinity,  the  Ilian  Athene. 

Of  the  Greek  terra-cotta  lamps  found  in  the  ruins  of  Novum  Ilium, 
I  represent  one.  No.  1473,  which  has  a  pillar-shaped  foot,  7  in.  long. 


No.  1476a. 


No.  147  5b. 


No.  1473.  A  Greek  Lamp  oo 
« tall  foot.  (1:4  actual  size. 
Depth.  5  ft.) 


No.  1474.  Lead  Weight,  with 
a  bog's  head  in  reUef.  (Nearly 
half  actual  size.    Depth,  6  ft.) 


Nos.  1476a,  b.    Curious  broDM  Key  In  the  form  of 
a  Hermes.    (Actual  size.    Depth,  about  4  ft) 


As  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  lamps  were  entirely  unknown  in  all 
the  pre-historic  cities,  unless  certain  little  bowls  served  the  purpose,  like 
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the  eandylia  still  nsed  in  Greek  chnrclies.  Homer  only  knew  Xafnrnjpe;, 
fire-yeesels  or  cressets,  of  which  three  stood  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace 
of  Ulysses.  They  consisted  of  pans  of  terra-cotta  or  copper,  probably 
placed  on  pedestals,  in  which  very  dry  wood  mixed  with  resinous  wood  ® 
{hdk)  was  burned.  The  Homeric  torches,  SolSe?,*  were  therefore  nothing 
else  than  pieces  of  resinous  wood.  From  Bati;  originated  the  later  word 
Sew,  for  "  torch,"  which  is  used  by  Thucydides,  Polyaenus,  Plutarch,  and 
others. 

No.  1474  is  a  quadrangular  object  of  lead,  representing  a  boar's  head 
in  relief;  it  was  found  in  my  shaft*®  sunk  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  town,  near  the  road  to  ChiblaL     It  weighs  18  ounces  avoirdupois,  and 
recals  to  mind  the  ^  Attic  dimnaeon,  on  which  likewise  heads  of  animals 
are  usually  represented.     Nos.  1475a  and  b  represent  a  very  curious 
key  of   bronze,   with    a    ring    for    suspension.       Professor    Athanasios 
Bhousopoulos,  who  examined  this  key  carefully,  writes  to  me  the  following 
Yalnable  note  on  the  subject : — "  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  seen 
anything  like  this  key,  either  in  private  collections  or  in  museums.     It 
has  the  shape  of  the  so-called  quadrangular  images  of  Hermes,  with  an 
altar-Uke  base  forming  one  piece  with  the  body,  to  which  a  quadrangular 
projection  is  fixed  on  the  back,  with  a  hole  corresponding  to  the  lock-bolt. 
Without  this  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  out  the  use  of  the  object,  and 
one  might  think  it  to  be  rather  an  anathema  than  a  key.     The  body  of 
the  Hermes  increases  in  width  towards  the  top,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
similar  objects ;  it  has  in  the  middle  the  phallus,  which  is  indispensable  in 
every  Hermes,  on  account  of  its  symbolical  signification.     It  has  also  the 
qnadrangular  shoulder-projections,  which  are   often  conspicuous  on  the 
stone  Hermae,  and  which  were  used  for  suspending  wreaths.     You  may 
see  this  custom  in  a  wall-painting  from  Herculaneum,  in  K.  0.  Muller's 
JDenkmdler  der  alten  Kunst,  i.,  PI.  i.  No.  3.     The  Hermes  body  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  female  head,  having  two  tufts  of  hair  above  the  forehead, 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  intended  to  represent  Ariadne  or  a 
Bacchante;  otherwise  we  should  recognize  in  it  a  head  of  Pallas,  and 
call  the  whole  figure  a  Hermathen^.     From  the  head  projects  a  ring  for 
suspending  the  key.     The  whole  length  of  the  key  is  0'115  metre  (about 
4iin.).     You  may  see  such  forms  of  stone  Hermae  at  Athens,  in  the 
Patesia  Street  National  Museum,  near  the  Polytechnic  School,  of  which 
I  have  published  the  best  in  the  Archseological  Ephemerts,  New  Series, 
1862-1863,  pp.  183  and  205,  PI.  xxx.,  xxxi.,  and  xxxiii."^ 


*  Od,  xriii.  307-310 :  will  interest  the  intelligent  Cnglish  student 
uin-Uta  Kaforripas  rptis  Xtrroffaif  i¥  fArydpoteuff  much  more  than  the  translation : — 

Ifpa  ^lifOMP  •  wtpl  Zh  |vXa  Kdyxeira  BrtKOM, 

«2a  »cUoi,  x^pUniXa,  p4ov  icMK^furiUpa  xoXJcy,  •Pow<rrfTowAoi  ^x^i^h^^  X<dpup. 

col  So^Sof  fier4fiuryov  *  Oh  fwcpaSf  its  Ioik«,  Scircu  &iroicpi(rcws  rh  iv  r^ 

*  IL  zriiL  492,  493 :  iirurrohS^  ip^^fia  ircpl  r^s  x'^^^'^^  icXci8((s,  ^v 
wifn^as  V  itc  BaXAfunf  BdlZww  thro  Xofi'KOftMvdatv  iic  Tpoitu  KOfxiaas  8i^  HiXoxos^  rov  <rov  {hnip4rov^ 
iiyht€w  iufit  iffrVf .  .  .  irvyair4ffra\Kds  fioi,  luxBtiv  rt  ir€pl  ainijs  fiov\6' 

*•  Marlced   A  on   Plan  II.   (of   the  Hellenic  /icros*  iyityiLpiroXjiAs  fi^f  iriiuprwavWoyats 

niam).  I9^¥f  T\€i<rras    8i    i¥  fjuowr^lois^   oh  fidfirrificu 

*  I  gire   here    the    original    text   of    Prof.  Sfuti^  rp  org  icAciSl  iwrvx^' 
Rhousopoulos's  Taluable  note,  as  I  am  sure  it  "Eirri  p.\v  oly  rh  tXov  ahrr^s  (rxVfM  ipfiov 
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No.  1476  represents  an  iron  key,  with  three  teeth  and  a  ring  for 
suspension.     There  are  similar  keys  in  all  museums  of  Greek  antiquities. 


Mo.  1476.    Iron  Key,  with  three  teeth  and  «  ring  for  saqtenslon. 
(Half  actual  Mze.    Depth,  1  to  2  ft.) 


N«.  mi.      No.  1478. 

^^  A 

No*.  U77.  U78.    Omi- 
mentcd  6U«  Beadi.  (Half 
actual  afse.    Depth,  Sft.) 


No.  1477  is  a  green  glass  bead  de(5orated  with  small  yellow  concentric 
circles ;  No.  1478,  a  blue  glass  bead  with  vertical  flutings. 

No.  1479  is  the  splendid  block  of  triglyphs,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  6^  ft.  in  length  and  2  ft.  10  in.  in  height,  with  a  metope  which 
represents  Phoebus  Apollo  with  the  four  horses  of  the  Sun.  The  grandeur 
and  classical  beauty  of  the  style,  the  happy  character  of  the  composition, 
the  life  and  the  movement  of  the  horses — all  is  admirable.  This  is  a 
master-piece  of  the  first  order,  worthy  of  being  compared  with  the  beet 
Greek  sculptures.  A  cast  of  this  metop^,  which  I  presented  to  the  British 
Museum,  has  been  put  up  by  Mr.  Newton  close  to  the  Elgin  antiquities, 
where  it  holds  an  honourable  place  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Parthenon  sculptures,  and  of  those  from  the  Temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus.  "  The  composition  as  a  work  of  art  shows,"  as  Heinrich  Brunn 
remarks  to  me,  "  the  greatest  skill  in  solving  one  of  the  most  diflScnlt  of 
problems :  for  the  team  of  four  horses  ought  not  to  move  on  the  surface 
of  the  relief,  but  to  appear  as  if  it  came  out  of  it  at  a  half-turn.  This  has 
been  achieved  principally  by  pressing  back  the  right  hinder  thigh  of  the 
horse  in  the  foreground,  while  the  left  foot  steps  forward ;  at  the  same 
time  the  same  horse  is  slightly  foreshortened,  and  the  surface  of  the  thigh 
lies  deeper  than  the  upper  surface  of  the  triglyphs ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  surfaces  of  the  withers  and  of  the  neck  are  higher,  and  the 
head,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  Greek  reliefs,  is  again  almost 
level  with  the  base.     For  this  reason  there  is  no  indication  of  a  chariot, 


T^f  Ttrpaytitfov  tca\oufi4inis  ipycuriasy  fierh 
fidtrtm    0ciffiO€iZovs    avfupvovs    r^    trdofjMrty   f 

r^rpaywyiK^  Mi  hrirji^tia  tls  rhp  fiox^hv  rod 
KKif$poVf  fis  &ycv  ovtc  tty  4^§vpl(rK9T0  i^  XP^'^ 
rov  iTKfiovs  tcoi  ^Xkwtw  itf  ris  MiBriiM  ijmXKop 
^  irXcTSa  itvau  rh  Tpayfia,  aWh  5i  rh  aufia  rod 
ipfiov  ir\ar^y*rat  fi^y  itpoihu  th  rh  &vo»,  &(nr€p 
voWdxis  KcH  iy  iWois  SfioioiSy  Ixci  8^  rhy 
iyayKtuoy  warri  ipfif  ^aWhy  iy  r^  M-^ffT^ 
Ixci  8^  M€y  «ca2  M^y  Koi  rks  /utaxaXialas 
rerpay»ytKiiS  i^oxdst  &<nt€p  Koi  M.  r&y  KtBlywy 
ipfuay  voWdxis  vpbs  iydprriiriy  trrt^hmy,  $<rw9p 
litTy  <rot  itdp€ffri  €lK6ya  roixoypa^uciiy  rov 
4$(fjLOv  i^  *HpaK\€(ov  4y  Muller-ov  DenkmSier  der 
aiten  Kunst  r6fuf  K\  irlyojci  i,  &pt9fi^  3.     iw(' 


Kfircu  Ji  T^  a^fAOTi  rod  ipfAOv  Kt^aX^  «yw>«i«rff, 
lis  fj  K6/jMiris  9{w  Kopifjifiout  iwtpitm  w 
fAtrAwov  ^x^*^*  *Aptdiirfiy  riya  #  B^kxV' 
^offTifiaiy^t,  iWws  ykp  tty  wpotr^Uoffm,  o^rV  ^ 
rris  UoKXAZos  ifoi  *¥.piia94iy'np  hp  rk  lA«#  Mr- 
X€<ra.  Iir€<rr«  tk  rg  xt^aXf  npiteot  ffvftft^f  »F^ 
iydprriaiy  rrjs  icXciWf  •  rh  firiKos  SXor  t^  «X€ilkf 
0*115  ToXAucov  fL4rpov  •  fJo«f  8*  hy  rotaSra  #x^" 
fAora  ipfA&y  \i$tya  4y  'ABiiyms  iy  r^  Kork  r^y  MW 
naT7)(r(«K  iByuc^  funnrtt^  r^  «pkf  ry  nftXirrfx*^ 
Mcfy,  ly  rk  K^XXurra  99hitunruofi49a  ctrrai  *w* 
ifiov  iy  Tp  *Apxaio\oyucp  'Ztn/upHh  «*^^» 
99vrip<f  1862-1863,  <reXl8i  183  icoi  205  ml 
wiycuct  A'  icol  AA',  irpfik.  ical  AT. 

*Ey  *AHyau  rf  B'  rov  M^r^f  rop  IB*, 
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which  has  to  be  imagined  as  concealed  by  the  foremost  horse.  Moreover 
the  position  of  the  god  is  half  turned  forwards,  slightly  following  that  of 
the  head,  and  here  also  the  arm  is  again  strongly  turned  inwards,  but  not 


80  as  to  bring  the  position  into  conflict  with  the  rules  of  relief.  If  the 
encroachment  of  the  head  on  the  upper  border  of  the  triglyph  is  con- 
sidered inaccurate,  we  find  in  this  a  very  happy  thought,  which  may 
remind  us  of  the  differently  conceived  pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  where 
only  the  head  and  shoulders  of  Helios  rise  out  of  the  chariot  still  under 
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the  ocean.  Helios  here,  so  to  speak,  bnrsts  forth  from  the  gates  of  day, 
and  sheds  the  light  of  his  glory  over  the  universe.  These  are  beauties 
peculiar  only  to  Greek  art  in  the  fulness  of  its  power." 

"  The  sculpture  has  also,"  as  my  friend  M.  Fr.  Lenormant  remarks  to 
me,  "  a  real  importance  for  the  history  of  art :  it  marks  a  particular  phase 
of  it,  which  is  also  indicated  by  the  numismatic  monuments  and  the  vase- 
paintings  of  Greece.  This  results  from  the  intentional  disposition,  by 
which  the  sculptor  has  presented  nearly  the  full  face  of  the  god's  figure, 
as  well  as  of  the  whole  composition,  instead  of  giving  it  in  profile,  as 
may  be  seen,  for  example,  in  the  celebrated  bas-reliefs  of  Florence,  repre- 
senting the  like  subject.  A  disposition  like  this  is  very  rare  in  Greek 
art.  Numismatists  agree  that  there  was  an  epoch  at  which  all  the  cities 
of  the  Greek  world  adopted  almost  simultaneously  the  custom  of  placing 
on  their  coins  an  effigy  with  a  full  or  three-quarters'  face,  instead  of  the 
head  in  profile  which  had  been  in  use  before.  This  was  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  who  himself  participated  in  the 
new  fashion  by  coining  a  superb  silver  medal  bearing  the  head  of  Artemis 
with  a  full  face :  this  was  also  the  time  when  the  victories  of  Epami- 
nondas  and  Pelopidas  gave  Thebes  for  a  while  the  supremacy  over  the 
rest  of  Greece.  In  the  same  century,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  style  of 
the  coins,  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  Amphipolis  in  Macedonia,  Clazomenae  in 
Ionia,  Lampsacus  in  Mysia,  Sigeum  in  the  Troad,  Thebes  in  Boeotia, 
Khodes,  Velia,  Croton,  Heracleum  in  Italy,  Syracuse  and  Catania  in  Sicily, 
Barca  in  the  Cyrenaica,  and  many  more  obscure  cities,  represented  their 
tutelary  divinities  with  the  full  face  on  their  coins.  In  point  of  material 
perfection  this  was  the  furthest  point  of  progress  attained  by  monetary 
art.  It  was  the  application  to  this  branch  of  art  of  the  discovery  made  by 
Cimon  of  Cleonae  in  painting,  who  was  the  first  to  represent  heads  with  the 
full  face,  or  with  three-quarters  of  the  face,  which  even  Polygnotus  and 
Micon  themselves  had  not  dared  to  attempt;  and  the  discovery  passed 
rapidly  over  into  the  domain  of  sculpture.  Until  then  artists  had  not 
ventured  to  draw  or  model  in  the  flat  a  figure  with  the  full  or  three- 
quarters'  face:  this  was  indeed  at  first  a  very  difficult  enterprise,  in 
which  the  Greeks  had  no  predecessors.  In  painting  and  relief  the  figures 
were  represented  in  profile.  The  school  of  Phidias  itself  had  not  dared 
to  represent  them  otherwise,  except  in  the  sculptures  of  nearly  full 
relief,  like  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon  or  the  frieze  of  the  Temple  at 
Phigalia.  The  invention  of  Cimon  of  Cleonae  consequently  appeared 
marvellous,  and  the  fashion  to  which  it  gave  birth  is  borne  witness 
to  by  the  painted  vases  with  full  and  three-quarter  faces.  It  has  also 
been  found  in  works  of  sculpture,  and  the  metope  before  us  must  hence- 
forward be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  these  monuments.  But  the 
new  fashion  passed  rapidly  away.  The  exquisite  taste  of  the  Greeks  made 
them  soon  feel  how  far,  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  laws  of  art, 
the  use  of  the  profile  was  superior  to  that  of  the  face  on  coins.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  found  that,  in  order  to  place  on  them  heads  of  this 
kind,  it  was  necessary  to  give  to  the  monetary  types  a  relief  which,  being 
worn   off  by   constant  friction,  exposed   them   to  rapid  and   prejudicial 
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deterioration.  Hence,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  people  had  almost 
everywhere,  except  in  a  few  places,  such  as  Khodes,  returned  to  profiles, 
the  moderate  reliefs  of  which  secured  for  the  coin  a  longer  duration  with 
a  less  rapid  diminution  of  weight.  In  sculpture  in  low-relief,  also,  artists 
returned,  though  perhaps  a  little  less  promptly,  to  the  habit  of  representing 
figures  generally  in  profile,  without,  however,  renouncing  completely  the 
new  resources  at  their  command,  and  the  element  of  variety  furnished  to 
the  artist  by  the  step  of  progress  realized  by  the  Peloponnesian  painter." 

As  to  the  halo  of  rays  which  we  see  on  the  head  of  Phoebus  Apollo, 
it  first  occurs  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  special  form 
of  long  and  short  rays  is  found  on  the  coins  of  Alexander  I.,  6i  Epirus, 
and  of  Ceos  (Carthaea),  mentioned  by  Curtius.  ArchaBologists  universally 
agree  in  claiming  for  this  metope  the  date  of  the  fourth  century  b.o. 

About  60  yards  to  the  west  of  the  spot  where  this  monument  was 
found,  I  came  upon  a  second  Doric  triglyph-block,^  with  a  metope  repre- 
senting warriors  fighting ;  but  this  sculpture  is  much  mutilated  and  had 
evidently  never  been  finished,  and  is  therefore  of  no  interest  to  science. 
Visitors  will  see  it  lying  in  my  large  northern  trench. 

About  200  yards  to  the  west  of  Hissarlik,  at  a  place  where  the  site 
of  Novum  Ilium  slopes  gently  down  to  the  plain,  is  a  protruding  rock 
crowned  with  three  fig-trees,  which  have  grown  up  from  the  same  root. 
Beneath  this  rock  only  ten  years  ago  a  hole  was  visible,  said  to  be  the 


No.  1480.    Cavern  with  «  spring,  to  the  left  on  leaving  Troy.    The  water  of  this  spring  mns  in  the  direcUon  of  the 
ancient  Scamander.    The  tree  above  it  is  a  wild  fig-tree. 

entrance  to  a  passage  called  lagoum  by  the  villagers ;  but  now  this  hole 
had  been  entirely  filled  up.  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  who  crept  in  about 
twenty  years  ago,  when  the  hole  was  still  large,  saw  before  him  a  long 
passage ;   but  several  villagers,  who  pretended  to  have  done  the  same, 


Tins  second  triglyph-block  was  found  at  the  place  marked  p  P. 

2   3 
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assured  me  that  they  had  seen  in  it  a  great  many  marble  statues,  standing 
upright. 

Wishing  to  clear  up  the  mystery,  I  resolved  to  excavate  the  cavern,  but 
in  spite  of  all  the  kind  endeavours  of  my  honoured  friend,  Sir  Henry 
Layard,  it  took  a  long  time  to  obtain  the  necessary  permission  from  the 
Sublime  Porte.  Having  at  last  got  this,  I  set  ten  labourers  to  work 
with  pickaxes,  shovels,  and  wheelbarrows,  to  excavate  it.  To  facilitate 
the  excavation,  I  made  them  first  dig  a  trench  before  the  cavern,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  work  it  at  once  on  the  virgin  soil.  The  proprietor  of  the  land 
had  consented  to  the  excavation,  under  the  condition  that  he  should  be 
one  of  the  workmen  and  receive  treble  wages.  I  found  a  vaulted  passage, 
8  ft.  4  in.  broad  and  5^  ft.  high,  cut  out  in  the  limestone  rock. 

About  30  ft.  from  the  entrance  a  vertical  hole,  2^  ft.  in  diameter,  has 
been  cut  through  the  superincumbent  rock.  It  reminded  me  vividly  of  a 
similar  hole  cut  through  the  rock  above  the  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs  in 
Ithaca,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  chimney  for  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifices 
(see  p.  49).  But  the  hole  in  this  Trojan  cavern  can  hardly  have  been 
made  for  such  a  purpose,  for  I  found  in  the  cavern  nothing  but  potsherds 
of  a  late  epoch  and  some  bones  of  animals.  I  therefore  think  that  the 
chimney-like  hole  must  have  been  cut  merely  for  letting  in  fresh  air  and 
light.  At  a  distance  of  55  ft.  from  the  entrance  the  large  passage  divides 
into  three  very  narrow  ones,  only  large  enough  for  one  man  to  enter,  and 
of  which  one  turns  to  the  north-east,  the  second  to  the  east,  and  the  third 
to  the  south-east.  In  the  floor  of  each  of  these  narrow  passages  a  small 
trench  has  been  cut  in  the  rock,  from  which  water  flows.  The  water  of 
the  three  trenches  unites  in  a  larger  trench  cut  in  the  floor  of  the  large 
passage,  from  which  it  flows  into  an  earthen  pipe.  According  to  Virchow's 
observation,  the  water  has  a  temperature  of  15°'6  centigr.  =  60°'08  Fahr. 

As  the  reader  will  see  from  the  engraving.  No.  1480,  the  rock  which 
covers  the  entrance  to  this  passage  looks  as  if  it  had  been  artificially  cut : 
but  this  is  not  the  case ;  it  is  a  natural  formation.  At  a  short  distance  to 
the  right  and  left  of  it  are  the  remains  of  a  large  city  wall,  which  has 
evidently  passed  over  it.  Thus  the  entrance  to  the  passage  was  imme- 
diately below  the  wall,  but  outside  of  it ;  a  fact  inexplicable  to  us.  We, 
therefore,  presume  that  there  has  been  a  second  larger  city  wall  still 
further  to  the  west,  where  the  road  now  runs  from  Hissarlik  to  Kalifatli. 
This  certainly  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  potsherds  and  marble  frag- 
ments, which  reach  down  as  far  as  that  road. 
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§  n.    The  Gbeek  Inscriptions  pound  at  Novum  Ilium. 

Of  Greek  inscriptions  six  were  found  among' the  rnins  of  the  Temple 
of  Athene.  The  largest  of  them,  on  a  marble  slab  in  the  form  of  a  tomb- 
stone, 5  J  ft.  long,  17  J  in.  broad,  and  5|  in.  thick,  is  as  follows  : — 

MFACArPOriAIEQNTHIBOYAHIICAITniAHMaiXAl 

PEINAnEAOKENKMINAPIZTOAIKIAHZOAZZIOXEni 

ITOAAXnAPATOt^AT  lAEQlANTTOXamNTANTI  FPA 

♦AYMINYnorErPAMMENENETYXENAKMINKAlAY 
5     ir>r*AMEKJOrnOAAQNAYTCllKAIETEPaNAIAAe 

rOMENnNKAftTE<t)ANONAIAONTnNXlEnEPKAIH 

MEI  rnAPAKOAOVeOYM  EN  A I  ATOKA  I RPEIBEYI  Al  A 

nOTONnOAEHNTINAinPOZHMAIBOYAEIGAITHN 

XOPANTHNAEAOMENHNAYTaiXnOTOYBAZIAEHXAN 
loTIOXOYKAlAIATOlEPONKAlAIATHNnPOIYMAtEYNOl 

ANnPOIENErkAIGAinPOITHNYMETEPANnOAINA 

MENOYN  AHIOirENErGAIAYTHI  flAPATHinOAEar  AY- 

TOIYMlNAHAn.IEIKAAIirAANnOHrAITEtH<t>|IAMe 

NOfTE  HANTATA  <|>l  AAhleWUlA  AYTiU  KAl  KA0OTI  AN 
w    CyrmPHIHITHNANATPA^HNnOHIAMENOIKAlCTH 

AflZArrrErKAlGENTEZEirrOlEPONINAMENHIYMlN 

BEBAiniECnANTATOrXPONONTAIYrXllPKGENTA 
EPPfllGE  B  All  AEYTANTIOXOIM  E^E^ 

rPniXAIPElMAEAOKAMENAPlITOAIKlAHlTQIAIZinr 

»  rHrEPTAiiMOYnAEePAAiixiAiAnporENErkArGAi 

nPOITHNIAIEnN  nOAINHIKHTinNIYOYN  lYNTAZON 

nAPAAElIAIAPirrOAIKIAHIAnOTHIOMOPOYIHITHl 

rEPneiAIHTHlIKHYIAIGYANAOKIMAZHIITAAIZXIAIA 

nAEQpATHZrHZKAinPOZOPIZAlEIZTHNIAIEnNHTHN 
•6  ZKHTIflN      EPPQZO       BAIIAEriANTIOXOZMEAE 

ArPaiXAlPEINENETYXENHMINAPlZTOAIKlAHZO 

AZII0IAHLnNA0YNA»AYraiHMAZENTHIE4>EAAHZ 

nONTOYZATPAnEIAITHNnETPANHMnPOTEPOH 

ElXENMEAEArpOZKAITHrXnPAZ:THinETPlAOZ 
»  EPTAZmoVnEePAXlAlAnENTAKOZIAKAlAAAA 

rHXnAEGPAAIlXIAJAEPrAZIMOYAnOTWZGMO 

POYZ  HZTH I  n  POTEPO  N  AOGEllHlAYTniMEPIALni 

KAlHMEIZTHNTEnETPANAEAiiKAMENAYTniEl 

MHAEAOTAlAAAOjnPOTEPONKAITHrXQPANTHN 
fo  nPOZTHinETPAIKAJAAAArHXnAEGPAAIXXlAlA 

EprAXIMOYAIATO+lAoKGNTAHMETEPONnAPET 

XKZGAIHMlNTAZKLATAYTGNXPEIAXMETAnAZHZ 

EYNOIAZKAinPOGYMIAZIlYGYNEnirKEYAMENOZ 

ElMHAEAOTAIAAAainPOTEPONArTHHMEPIinA 
4DPAAE|Z0NAYTHNKAfTHNnP0ZAYTHlXitf>AtlAPIZ 

TOAIKIKlAHfKAfAnGTHrBAZIAIKHZXnPAZlTHZOMO 

POYZHXTHinPOTEPONAEAOMENHIXnPArAPIZTGAI 
.KIAHlZYNTAEGNKATAMETPHIAIKAmAPAAEIEAl  . 

AYTamAEGPAAlZXIAIAKAIEAIAlAYTQinPOrENEr 
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^  KAI0AI^POrH^iAf1BOYAHTAI^OAINTnNE^r^HIXQPAI 
TEKArrYMMAXlAJOIAEBAllAlKOIA^OIOIEKTOYTO 
nOYENOIEXTlNHnETPAEAMBOyAnNTAIOlKEINENTHI 
nETPAIAl4)AAEIAEENEKE;ZYNTETAXAMENAPl2:ro 
TOAJKrAHIEANAYTOYIOIKEfN  EPPnEO 

to  BAirAEYrANTIOXOZMEAEArEQJXAIPEINENETYXENtt 
MlNAPirroAJKlAHX4AM£NOmETPANTOXnPlONKA»THr 
XjttPANTHN  nrKyPOYIANn  EPIHI  n  POTEPON  E  rpAYAMEM 
AlAONTEZAYTOIOYAETIKAIMYNnAPEIAH<f>ENAIAIATOA0H 
N  AiniTQI  E  n  (TOYTMYITAeM  OYEn  I  KEXnPaXOAIKAl  HZI 

66  niENANTIMENTHEnETPITlAOrxaPAZnAPAAEIXOHNAI 
AYTQ|TAirAnAE0PAIYrXaPH0HNAIAEKAIAAAAnAE 
ePAAIZXIAIAnPOZENErKAIGAinPOirHNAMBOYAHTAI 
TaMnOAEnNTaNENTHlHMETEPAirYMMAXIAlKAOA 
nEPKAinPOTEPONErPAYAMENOPHNTEEOYNAYTON 

60  EYNOYNONTAKAinPOGYMONEIITAHMETEPAnPArMA 
TABOYAOMEOAnOAVaPEfNTANGPnnOYICAmEPI 
TOYmNrYrKEXaPHKAMEN<t>HEINAEElNAITH2: 
nETPITrAOZXaPAITAIYrxaPHOENTAAYTni 
nAE0PAX»AIAnENTAKOZIAXYNrA:£ONOYNKATA 

66  METPHZArAPIXrOAIKlAHIKAinAPAAEIEAirHZ 
EPrAriMOYTATEAIZXIAIAKAinENTAKOEIAnAE 
GPAKAIANTirnNnEPITHNnETPANAAAAEPrA 
IfMOYXIAJAnENTAKOEIAAnOTHZBAIfADCHIXa 
PArTHIXYNap/ZGYZHZTHI^NAPXHlAOeErrHI 

70  AYTninAPRKnN.EAZAIAEKArnPOZENErKArGA( 
THlsrXaPANAPJZTOAlKIAHNnPOZHNAMBGYAHTAI 
nGAlNTjaNENTHfHMETEPAJZYMMAXlAIKAGA 
nEPKAIENTHIRPGiePGNEniZTGAHrErPAYA 
MEN    EPPnXO' 

MeXiarfpo^  ^TkUodv  rfj  ^ovk^  koX  to)  St;/^  j^at- 
peiv.  'AiriSwKev  fifuv  'Apca-ToSvKlSr)^   6  "'Kaaio^  hrir 
oToXa^  wapa  tov  ^aaiXi(o^  'Avrioxov,  &v  ravrlrfpa' 
<f>a  vfuv  v7roy€ypd<f)afji€v  iverv^ev  S'  rffiiv  xal  ai- 

•  6  T09  (fxifjuevoVf  7ro\\a)v  avr^  k<u  krepoav  tuiKe- 
yofiivayp  koI  arkt^avov  SiSovrcov,  &<nr€p  /cat  17- 
fieif;  7rapaKo\ov6ovfi€v  Sut  rb  k<u  irpeo'lSeva'aL  or 
TTO  T&v  iroKewv  rivk^  irpb^  VH^^9  iSovXea-dai  ttjp 
X^P^^  '^V^  S^SofjiAvrjp  avrw  irrrb  rov  ^dO'CKeto^i  *Av 

10  TLOXpv  fcal  Sect  TO  Upbv  KoX  8ccL  rijv  irpb^  vfid<f  evvot- 
av  irpoa-eveyKaa-Oai,  irpb^  rrjv  vfieripav  ttoKlv.   ^A 
fJL€v  oiv  a^tol  yevia-Oai  avrSt  irapci  t^9  TroXeco?,  av^ 

*  '*  Meleager  greets  the  Council  and  the  people  cities,  nevertheless,  prompted  by  his  veiier»Uon 

of  Ilium.     Aristodicides,  of  Assos,  has   handed  for  the  temple  (of  the  //tan  AthenS)^  as  well 

to  us  letters  from  king  Antiochus,  the  copies  of  as  by  his  feeling  of  friendship  for  your  town, 

which  we  have  written  out  for  you.    He  (Aristo-  he  is  willing  to  offer  to  you  the  land  which  king 

dicides)  came  to  meet  us  himself,  and  told  us  Antiochus  has  presented  to  him.     Now,  he  will 

that  though  many  other  cities  apply  to  him  and  communicate  to  you  what  he  claims  to  be  done 

offer  him  a  crown,  just  as  we  also  understand  for  him  by  the  city.     Thus  you  would  do  well 

because  some  have  sent  embassies  to  us  from  the  to  vote  for  him  every  kind  of  hearty  friendship, 
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T09  vfuv  Sfj\ja>a€i'  koXS^  S*  &p  irorjO-cuTe  '^(^lo'dfier 
vol  T€  irdma  rh  <f>iXdp0payrra  avr^  koX  koO*  otv  &v 
15  ovy)(copij<rp  ri}v  avarfpa4fn}v  Trorja-dfievot  koI  0T17- 
Xnicrovre?  xal  O^irre;  eU  ro  Upov,  Zva  fihn)  vfiuf 
^^aiw^  efe  iravra  Toy  '^(povov  ri  avyxp'^pr}d€VTa, 
epfKoade.  Ba<rt\€V9  *Ajrrioxo^  ^eKed- 

M  7^  iprfoaifJLOv  ifKeOpa  Sca-'^^iXia  TrpoaeveyKoadcu 

•n-po^  riflf  ^WUmv  iroTuv  ^  XxTjy^uov.    2v  oJh/  avvra^ov 

irapaSet^  'ApurroBtKiBrf  aTro  rrjf;  6fiopov(rr)<;  r^ 

Tepyidicu  fj  r^  ^/apfrlaCj  ov  &v  SoKifid^rj<;  tcl  iur)(C>ua 

irkeBpa  rrj^  7^  koX  irpoaopiacu  eU  rrjp  *l\Ua)v  fj  rijp 
K  Xfcrp^icDV,     ippaxTo,     Ba<rt\€V9  ^AvrUyxp^  MeXe- 

drfpio  yaipew.     'Ei/eri/^^ev  fjpZv  *  ApurroSiKiSi]^  6 

"Aa-au}^  a^i&v  Sovvai  airr^  f}fia^  iv  tQ  i<f>   'EXXiytr- 

irovTov  (TaTpaireUu  ttjp  TLerpcw,  fj/i  irpdrepov 

elxev  M€>Jaypo<:  koI  t^  X^P^^  "^  IlerptSo^ 
»  epyaaifiov  iredpa^  X^^  TrevraKoa-ia  koI  aXXa 

7^  irXAdpa  iuTxpua  iprfoai^iov  diro  rry;  ofMO- 

powTff^  Tjf  irpinepov  Zodela^  avr^  pLepiiU^' 

teal  rjfJLel^  ri]v  re  TLerpcw  BeBfoxafiev  ain^,  el 

p^  hihoTOi  aXKtp  TTporepov  xal  rrjy  %copai/  rrjp 
35  TT/w  Tp  Ilerpai  Kal  aXKa  yrj^  ifXAdpa  hurxpua 

iprfaalpiovt  htit,  to  <l>l\ov  Svra  f)p,h'epov  irapea^ 

X^Ocu  fjpMf  TCL^  KaT^  avTov  XP^^^  fiera  Trdarj^ 

evvoia^  /cal  irpodvp^lw;.     Xif  ovp  en'iaKe\frdp^PO<; 

el  fjLT)  SiSoTcu  aTsXtjp  irpoTepop  avnj  17  p^epl^y  ira- 
*«  pdhei^op  avTrjjP  koX  Tqp  irpo^  (urrfj  ^eopai;  'Ap«r- 

ToSuuKiSy^  KoX  diro  Try;  j3a<TiKi/cfj^  X^P^  '^  ^P'^ 

powTTf^  Tp  irp&repop  BeBopJvrj  x^P^^  ^Apurrohtr 

kISt)  avpTo^p  KaTafieTpfjacu  teal  TrapaSel^cu 

outA  irXidpa  iurxtXia  Kal  iaa-ai  avTw  irpoa-epey- 


ud,  whaterer  concession  he  may  make,  do  jou  handred    plethra     of    arable    land,    and    two 

pat  it  on  record,  engrave  it  on  a  stone  slab,  and  thoasand  plethra  more  of  arable  land  bordering 

Mt  it  op  in  the  temple,  in  order  that  the  con-  on  the  portion  which  had  been   given  to  him 

cession  m&j  be  safely  preserved  to  you  for  ever.  first  as  his  share ;  and  we  have  given  Petra  to 

FareweU.  him,  provided  it  has  not  yet  been  given  to  some 

**  King  Antiochns  greets  Meleager.     We  have  one  else  ;  and  we  have  also  presented  to  him  the 

granted  to  Aristodicides,  theAssian,  two  thonsand  hind  near  Petra,  and  two  thousand  plethra  more 

plethra  of  arable  land,  for  him   to   confer   on  of  arable  land,  because  he  is  our  fneud  and  has 

the  city  of  //lum,  or  on  the  city  of   Scepsis.  supplied  to  us  all  that  we  required,  as  far  as 

Order  therefore  that  the  two  thousand  plethra  he  could,  with  kindness   and  willingness.      Do 

of  land  be   assigned  to  Aristodicides,  wherever  you  then,  having  examined  if  that  portion  has 

TOO  may  think  proper,  of  the  land  which  borders  not  already  been  given  to  some  one  else,  assign 

on  the  territory  of  Gergis,  or  on  that  of  Scepsis,  it  to  Aristodicides,  as  well  as  the  land  near  it, 

■ad  that  they  be  added  to  the  city  of  the  llians,  and  order  that  of  the  royal  domain  which  borders 

or  to  that  of  the  Scepsians.     Farewell.  on  the  land  first  granted  to  Aristodicides  two 

**  King  Antiochns  greets  Meleager.      Aristo-  thousand  plethra  be  measured  off  and  assigned 

diddes,  the  Assian,  came  to  meet  ns,  begging  that  to  him,  and  leave  it  to  him  to  confer  the  land 

we  would  give  him,  in  the  satrapy  of  the  Helles-  on  what  town  soever  in  the  country  or  confede- 


pont,  Petra,  which  Meleager  formerly  had,  and 

in  the  territory   of    Petra   one   thousand   five  *  Sic,  *  5fc. 
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46  Koadcu  TTpb^  fjv  &fi  fiovXfjTai  itoKlv  t&v  iv  rg  ^copoi 
T€  /cat  avfifia'xuu*  ol  Be  /SaaiXiKol  Xaol  oi  ix  rod  to- 
TTou,  iv  ^  iarlv  17  Il&rpa,  ikfi  fiovXcovrai,  oltcelv  iv  rg 
Herpai.  aa<^aK£iaf;  evexe,  axnnerd')(afiev  'Apwrro- 
toSi^kISjj^  iav  avrov^:  olxelv.         Ipfxaao, 

60  BaaiXeif^  'Ai/r/bp^o?  Mekea/ypfp  xa/peti/.     ^Evinrxev  17- 
fuv  'AptaToSiKL&rj^,  <f>dfjL€VO^  Uirpav  to  xfoplov  ical  rriy 
j^cSpai/  T^i/  (Tvyfcvpova-av,  irepX  ^9  irporepov  ^pdyfrafjuev 
SiB6vT€^  avTw,  ovB*  ert  koI  vvv  irapeCKri^ivai^  hih  ro  'A^ty- 
vai(p  T^  errl  rov  vav<rraBpLOv  eTrt/cexcopijo-dcUy  teal  rj^i- 

65  axrev  dvrX  fjuev  T779  HerpiriSo^  X^P^  irapaZei^x^VVO^ 
avrw  Tct  tea  irTUBpay  avyxoyprjdrjvai  Sk  kcu  aX\a  wXA" 
Spa  ZtaxtkLa  irpoa-eve^icaadcu  irpo^  f^v  hfi  l3ov\r)Tai 
T&fi  7r6\€€OV  T&v  iv  T§  rffieripoi  avfipxLxl^h  tcaOd" 
irep  Koi  irpoTepov  iypdy^afiev.     'Op&vre^  otfv  ainov 

60  evvovv  8vTa  xal  irpoBvfwv  eh  tcl  rjp,iTepa  'n'pdr>ffia^ 
TO,  ^ov\6/JL€0a  iroXvtopelv  TavOpdyirov,  koI  irepl 
TOVT(ov  avyKe^cop^Kafiev.     ^r}oiv  Se  elvcu  Trj<: 
TleTpLTtSo^;  %copa9  t^  axrfXcoprjdivTa  axn^ 
irkidpa  ')(pua  TrevTcucoa-ia,     XvvTa^ov  oZv  KaTOr 

65  pLeTprjaai  * KpLaroiiic&ri  koX  irapaSet^cu  <y?j9 
ipyaalfjLov  Td  t€  hurxpua  xal  irevTcucoata  ttX^ 
0pa  teal  dvTl  t&v  irepl  ttjv  TliTpav  aXKa  ipyor 
alfiov  ')(pua  TrevraKoa-ia  diro  t^9  fia<n\ucTJ^  j^cS- 
pa^  T^  <TWopt^ov<T7j^  T§  iv  dpx^  toBeUrji 

10  avT&  Trap    fifi&v'  iaaai  Sk  xal  irpoaeve^KoaOoL 
TTJV  %c6pai/  ^ AptaToBLKiBrjv  irpo^  r^v  &v  fiovXrfTOi 
iroXiv  T&v  iv  Tp  rj/jb€T€paL  avfifUV)(Uuy  xaOd' 
irep  KCU  iv  Tjj  irpoTepov  iinaToXy  iypdy^- 
fiev,     eppaxro. 

This  inscription,  the  great  historical  value  of  which  cannot  be  denied, 
seems  with  certainty  to  belong  to  the  third  or  second  century  B.C.,  judging 
from  the  subject  as  well  as  from  the  form  of  the  letters,  for  the  king 

racy  he  pleases.     Hegarding  the  royal  subjects  for  our  interests,  we  wish  to  show  great  regard 

In  the  estate  in  which  Petra  is  situated,  if  for  for  the  man's  interest,  and  have  complied  with 

safety's  sake  they  wish  to  lire  in  Petra,  we  have  his  request  about  these  matters.     He  says  that 

recommended  Aristodicides  to  let  them  remain  his  grant  of  land  at  Petra  amounts  to  fifteen 

there.     Farewell.  hundred  plethra.     Give  order  therefore  that  the 

'*King  Antiochus   greets  Meleager.     Aristo-  two   thousand  five   hundred  plethra  of  arable 

dicides  came  to  meet  us,  saying  that  Petra,  the  land    be   measured   out  and   assigned  to  Aris- 

district  and  the  land  with  it,  which  we  gave  todicides  ;    and  further,   instead    of   the    land 

to  him    in    our    former    letter,   is   no   longer  around   Petra,   another  lot  of  fifteen   hundred 

disposable,  it  having  been  granted  to  Athenaeus,  plethra  of  arable  land,  to  be  taken   from   the 

the  commandant  of  the  naval  station ;  and  he  royal  domains  bordering  on  the  estate  which  wt 

begged  that,  instead  of  the  land  of  Petra,  the  first   granted   to   him.     Let   now   Aristodicides 

same  number  of  plethra  might  be  assigned  to  him  confer  the  land  on  whichsoever  of  the  cities  in 

(elsewhere),  and  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  our  confederacy  he  may  wish,  as  we  have  written 

confer  another  lot  of  two  thousand  plethra  of  land  in  our  former  letter.     Farewell." 

on  whichsoever  of  the  cities  in  our  confederacy  -  

he  might  choose,  according  as  we  wrote  before.  *  Sic* 

Now,  seeing  him  friendly  disposed  and  zealous 
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Antiochus,  who  is  repeatedly  mentioned,  must  be  either  Antiochus  L,  sur- 
named  Soter  (281  to  260  b.c),  or  Antiochus  III.,  the  Great  (222  to  186  b.c). 
Polybius,  who  was  born  in  210  or  200  b.c.  and  died  in  122  b.c,  speaks 
indeed  in  his  History  ^  of  a  Meleager  who  lived  in  his  time,  and  was  an 
ambassador  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  reigned  from  174  to  164  b.c,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  this  Meleager  afterwards  became  satrap  of  the 
Hellespont.  But  in  the  first  letter  of  Antiochus  to  his  satrap  Meleager, 
he  gives  him  the  option  of  assigning  to  Aristodicides  the  2000  plethra  of 
land,  either  from  the  district  bordering  upon  the  territory  of  Gergis  or 
upon  that  of  Scepsis.  The  town  of  Gergis,  however,  according  to  Strabo, 
was  destroyed  by  king  Attains  I.  of  Pergamus,  who  reigned  from  241  to 
197  B.C.,  and  transplanted  the  inhabitants  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sources  of  the  Caicus  in  Mysia.  These  sources,  as  Strabo  himself  says, 
are  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  Mount  Ida,  and  therefore  also  from 
Hium.  Two  thousand  plethra  of  land  at  such  a  distance  could  not  have 
been  of  any  use  to  the  Ilians ;  consequently,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  inscription  can  be  speaking  of  the  new  town  of  Gergitha,  which 
was  rising  into  importance  at  the  sources  of  the  Caicus.  Thus  the  old 
town  of  Gergis  must  be  meant,  whose  ruins  are  probably  those  on  the 
height  of  the  Bali  Dagh  beyond  Bounarbashi.  Livy^  gives  an  account 
of  the  visit  of  Antiochus  HI.,  the  Great,  to  Ilium.  I  also  find  in  the 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum  (No.  3596),  that  this  Antiochus  had  a 
general  called  Meleager,  who  may  subsequently  have  become  satrap  of 
the  Hellespont.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Calvert  calls  my  attention  to 
ChishuU,  who,  in  his  Antiquitates  Asiaticae,  says  that  Antiochus  I.,  Soter, 
on  an  expedition  with  his  fleet  against  the  king  of  Bithynia,  stopped 
at  the  town  of  Sigeum,  which  lay  near  Ilium,  and  that  the  king  went  up 
to  Ilium  with  the  queen,  who  was  his  wife  and  sister,  and  with  the  great 
dignitaries  and  his  suite.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  said  of  the  brilliant 
reception  which  was  there  prepared  for  him,  but  there  is  an  account  of 
the  reception  which  was  arranged  for  him  at  Sigeum.  The  Sigeans 
lavished  servile  flattery  upon  him,  and  not  only  did  they  send  ambassadors 
to  congratulate  him,  but  the  Senate  also  passed  a  decree,  in  which  they 
eulogized  all  the  king's  actions,  and  proclaimed  that  public  prayers 
should  be  ofiered  up  to  the  Hian  Athene,  to  Apollo  (who  was  regarded 
as  his  ancestor),  to  the  goddess  of  Victory,  and  to  other  deities,  for 
his  and  his  consort's  welfare ;  that  the  priestesses  and  priests,  the  senators 
and  all  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  should  carry  wreaths,  and  that 
all  the  citizens  and  all  the  strangers  settled  or  temporarily  residing  in 
Sigeum  should  publicly  extol  the  virtues  and  the  bravery  of  the  great 
king ;  further,  that  a  golden  equestrian  statue  of  the  king,  raised  on  a 
pedestal  of  white  marble,  should  be  erected  in  the  Temple  of  Athene  at 
Sigeum,  and  that  it  should  bear  this  inscription :  "  The  Sigeans  have 
erected  this  statue  to  king  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  for  the  devotion 
he  has  shown  to  the  temple,  and  because  he  is  the  benefactor  and  the 
saviour  of  the  people :  this  mark  of  honour  is  to  be  proclaimed  in  the 
popular  assemblies  and  at  the  public  games." 


xxriii.  1,  na«l  xxxi.  21.  *  xxxr.  4J. 
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It  is  very  probable  that  a  similar  reception  awaited  Antiochns  L  in 
ninm,  so  that  he  kept  the  city  in  good  remembrance.  That  he  cherished 
kindly  feelings  towards  the  Dians  is  proved  also  by  the  inscription 
No.  3595  in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum.  But  whether  it  is  he 
or  Antiochns  the  Great  that  is  referred  to  in  the  newly-found  inscription, 
I  do  not  venture  to  decide. 

Aristodicides,  of  Assos,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  inscription, 
is  utterly  unknown,  and  his  name  occurs  here  for  the  first  time.  The 
name  of  the  place  Petra  also,  which  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the 
inscription,  is  quite  unknown :  it  must  have  been  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  all  my  endeavours  to  discover  it  in  the  modern  Turkish 
names  of  the  localities,  or  by  other  means,  have  been  in  vain. 

Another  inscription  is  on  a  marble  slab  2  ft.  broad  and  3  ft.  long,  and 
runs  as  follows  : — 

XINIOYTOYEYA 
OZMEN  OYKAMENAXOirAAYK.O 

EHErPAtAMEN  E IIXTHAHN  KATATONNOMON  EPTD*!  AON  nATPQIOY 
XPHMATIZZHEZHMIQHENONYnOTQNnPOTANEaNTIlNnEPIAlO 
6  <|>ANflN  HrHZI AHM0Y04>  lAONTATOYEKATATDN  NOMONZTATHPAEAYQ 
KAIMHNOrENHNMNHTAPXOYKAIAPrtHIAHPONMNIAKAIAIOMHAHN 
AnOAAIlNICJYEZH  M  inJIENOYIYITOTQN  nPYTANEIlNTI2NnEPlAlO<t>ANHN 
HrHIIAHMOYYnOHMEPArTPEir04>IAONTAIEKAITONAYTnNITATHPAZAYO 
M  H  NOAOTON  M  H  NOAOTOYKAIHPAKAEI  AHNKAIMHNQAOTONTOYTHPAKAEl 
10  AOYEZHMLQMENOYrYnOTQNnEPI+AINIlNAKTAEYAHMOYnPYTA 
NEnNO<t>IAOrfTAEKAXTONAYTaNITATHPArAYO 
APTEMlAnPONMHNO+ANTOYEZHMinMENONYnOTilNNO 

MO<t>YAAiaiNTnNnEPlinnAPXONHrHriAHMOYO*|AON 
TAXTATHPAXAYO 

(oviov  Tov  EuS  .... 

ocfjuep ovKa/jLCva'Xp^  TXavKo  .  . 

iireypdylrafiev  €49  oTijXrfv  /caret  top  vo^jlop  *Etpy6<f)iXop  Harpoa-ov  (?) 

X,p^fiaTL^^  ^rj^  i^7ffiL(i)fi4pop  inro  r&p  irpoTapemv^  t&p  irepl  Ato- 
^<^dpT}P  'Hyrfo-tSijfiov,  of^'CKopra^  Toif<!  Kara  top  vofjLOP  oraTrjpa^  Svo 

KaX  Mfjpoyipfjp  Mprja-dp^ov  Kal  ' AprcfiiBcopop  ^avla  Kal  i^vofirjhtpf 

* AttoWcopIov,  i^7)fiuo/jL€POv^  irrrb  r&p  irpurdpecop  r&p  irepX  £iu}<f)dprfp 
Hyrfo-iSijfJLov  vTTo  •qfiepa'i  rpel^  6<f>i\jopra<i^  eKoarop  avr&p  ararrfpa^  Svo, 

MfjpoBorop  MrfPoSorov  koI  ^UpaKKeihrfp  kgX  MrfPoBorop  roif^  'HpcucKei- 
10  Sou  i^rj/MUOfiepoi;^  irrro  r&p  irepl  ^acpcopoKra  ^vSij/jlou  irpvrd' 

pecDPy  6(f>tKopra^  eKoarop  avr&p  {rrarrjpa^  Svo. 

*Apr€fjLiSa)pop  Mr)PO<l)dprov  i^rffjLC(OfjL€P0P  inro  r&p  i/o- 

fjLO(f)v\dKa)p  r&p  irepX  ^Y'mrap'xpp  'HyrjaiSijfJLOV,  otfytKop^ 

ra  (rrarijpa^  Svo. 

In  the  inscription  quoted  in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Groecarawi  under 
No.  3604,  which  is  admitted  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Octavianus  Augustus, 
Hipparchus  is  mentioned  as  a  member  of  the  Hian  Council ;  and  as  on 
line  13  the  same  name  occurs  with  the  same  attribute,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  maintain  that  the  above  inscription  belongs  to  the  time  of  Augustus. 


Sic.  2  Sic.  »  Sic.  *  Su:. 
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In  the  first  wall  of  the  temple  I  fonnd  a  marble  slab  nearly  1  ft. 
thick,  32^  in.  broad,  and  3J  ft.  long,  with  the  following  inscription : — 

HBOYAHKAIOAHMOZ 

rAlONKAIZAPAToNYloNToYZEBAZ 
TOYToNZYNrENHKAinATPiiNAKAlEY 
.EprETKNTHZnOAEilZ 

Vcuov  K.aio'apa  top  viov  rov  Se^aa-' 
Tov  TOP  awyeinj  koI  irarp&va  /col.  eu- 

€py€T7)V   Trj<:    7ro\€Cii)9. 

The  person  praised  in  this  inscription  can  by  no  means  have  been  the 
Emperor  Caligula,  for  in  that  case  the  title  avroKparcop  would  have  been 
added.  But  as  this  word  is  wanting,  the  person  meant  is  certainly  Cains 
Caesar,  the  son  of  Marcus  Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  Augustus.  He  had  a  brother  called  Lucius.  Both  were  adopted  by 
Augustus,  and,  owing  to  this  adoption,  they  received  the  title  of  viol  rod 
XeficuTTov,  and  both  were  selected  by  Augustus  as  his  successors.  Caius 
Caesar,  bom  in  the  year  20  B.C.,  was  adopted  at  the  age  of  three  years. 
He  took  part  in  the  Trojan  games,  which  Augustus  instituted  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  of  Marcellus.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
appointed  Consul,  and  when  nineteen  he  was  made  Governor  of  Asia. 
During  his  administration  there  he  became  involved  in  a  war  with 
Phraates,  king  of  Armenia,  was  wounded,  and  died  in  the  year  4  after 
Christ,  on  the  21st  of  February,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.*  As  in  the 
inscription  he  is  called  the  kinsman,  the  benefactor,  and  the  patron  of 
Ilium,  it  is  probable  that  he  often  came  here  during  his  administration : 
at  all  events,  he  took  great  interest  in  the  city,  and  lavished  favours  upon 
it.  The  family  of  the  Julii  always  attached  great  importance  to  their 
descent  from  liilus  (or  Ascanius),  the  son  of  Aeneas;  and  the  political 
object  of  Virgil's  Aeneid  was  to  prove  and  glorify  their  genealogy.  This 
explains  the  favours  which  the  Julii  lavished  upon  Ilium,  and  their  hatred 
against  the  Greeks,  because  they  destroyed  Troy,  and  also  because  they 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  Mark  Antony. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Frank  Calvert  for  a  squeeze 
of  another  inscription  engraved  on  a  marble  slab,  which  he  found  on  his 
field  at  Hissarlik  after  my  departure  thence  in  the  summer  of  1873.  It 
has  been  carefully  re-copied  from  the  squeeze  by  my  friend  Professor 
Stephanos  Koumanoudes,  who,  judging  from  the  shape  of  the  characters, 
thinks  that  this  inscription  dates  from  the  time  of  Antigonus  Doson,  who 
died  in  221  b.g. 

(VvfOfiri  T&v  aw€hp)(ov'  erreiStj  MaXovaio^  ^aKx^ov 

{rapyapeif^  avrjp  dy)a06(<:)  &v  BuireT^t  irepl  to  Upov  t%  *A^- 

{T}vd<f  Tr}<:  'IXtoSo?  Kol)  Trepl  ra^  TroXe^?,  fcal  irporepov  re  TToXXa  XP^o-(a-) 

*  Volleios  Paterculus,  ii.  102. 
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(ji€vo^  Tw  re)  (TwehpiC^cp  tcaX  TaZ9  iroKeaiv  6?9  T€  tcl  scaTaa-Kevda-fia- 
5  (ra  iravra  ra  rrj)^  7ravrjyvp€(o<;  Koi  ek  r€t<f  7rp€a'^€({)a^  Ta9  (a)7ro<rreX(\o-) 
(jikva^  irepX)  r&v  aXKcDv  t&v  (rvfuf>€p6vTcov  t§  fraprj^yvpei)  ')(prifiaTa 
{ar6)Ka  kol  tt)p  aXKrjv  irpoOvfiiav  ifi  ttcUtl  Tot9  {fc)cupol^  irapeypfieiyo^  fu-) 
{r)h  7roXX^9  evvola^y  tcai  vvv  eU  re  rr^v  irpea^eiav  ri)v  varepop  a7r<wrT(€XXa-) 
{fjL€)vr)v  irpo^  ^AvTiryovov  Hodkcv  ^vcov^  TpuiKoa-iov^  droKov^  teal  ek  (t^i') 

10  (toS)  Oedrpov  icaraaKevr^v  ')(pripLara  KOfilaa^  €t9  "IXtoi/  cBcoKev  to?9  ey- 
(So)t(U9  oa-(ov  iBeovTo  )(pvaov<:  %6\a)ir9  Terpaicoaiov^  Trevn^KOjrra 
dTOKOv^;'  hreiZi)  MaXova'^9  huireKel  irpdmov  koX  Xeycoj/  dirpoifxxr 
a-ujTCD^  ifi  TToai  roh  Kcupol^  rh  a-vf/^ipovra  ry  OeA  koX  ral^  iroTsjeaiv^ 
dfyaOfj  TV)(rjy  SeSo^dcu  rol^  aweSpoi<;,  errcuvia-cu  MaXova-tov 

15  Ba/c^iov  Tapyapia  xal  oTef^avcoaaL  avrov  ev  t^  yvfivixS  drf&pt 
'Xpy<^^  oT€<f>dv(p  diro  Bpa')(jJL&v  y^^iXiojv,  dperfp:  €V€K€v  rrjf;  'JrepQ) 
TO  Upov  Kal  rrjv  Trap^yvpip  teal  to  KOivov  t&v  ttoTlcodv,  BeSoa-Oa^  Sk 
avT^  fi€V  Tfjv  dTiXeiav  KuOdirep  SeBoTac,  SeSoaOai  8k  /col  to?9  cK' 
yovoc^  airrov  Trjv  oTeXeuiP  8ti  &v  ttodX&o-iv  rj  d/yopdfy^a-iv'  to  8k  -^rjf- 

20  (fx^a-fia  ToBe  dvarfpdy^vra^  eh  anjXrjv  Belvat,  eh  to  Upov  Tryi 

'A0f)va^,  eTTLfieXrjOfjvai  Be  tov9  Tapyapehy  ottcd^  hv  elB&<nv  diravre^ 
OTC  errioTaTai  to  kolvov  t&v  iroXewv  to?9  ov<tw  d/yaOoh  dvBpdciv  eh 
avToif<!  x^P^^  diroBcBovai. — Tv(Ofir)  t&v  ovveBpoDV'  iTreiBff  M.aXov<rto<f 
diroaTeXKovTcfyv  t&v  ovveBpcov  irpea-^et,^  irpo^  tov  ^aaCKea  ( irrrep) 

25  T^9  eXevOepla^  koX  avTovofila^  t&v  iroXecov  t&v  kolv(ovov<t{&v  tov 
iepov  KoX  T^9  iravrffvpew^;  eBwxev  aTo/ca  ')(prifuiTa  Toh  dirooTieXXo-) 
fievot/i  dr/yeXoc<;  oaa  ix^Xevov  ol  avveBpoiy  Trape<Ticevaa-e{y  Be)  /cal  Ta  {eh) 
atcqvrjv  Stoku  'Xpi]fiaTa  xal  TaXXa  Bk  Trpodvfjuo^  v7njp€T(ec  eh)  oti  &(v  Tra-) 
pcucaXfi  TO  ovveBpLoV  dyaO^  '^'^OCO^  BeB6j(0cu  Toh  oweBpot^,  errcU' 

30  veaai  re  MaXovciov  Ba/c^lov  Tapyapea,  otl  dvr}p  drfa06<;  ioTiv  irepl  to 
Upov  T^9  ^A0f)va^  Kal  ttjv  iravriyvpiv  koL  to  kolvov  t&v  iroXecav  koX  (rre- 
(fMV&aai  airrov  ')(pv(T&  <TTe<f>dv(p  diro  Bpw^fi&v  ^tXuoi/  iv  t^  yv" 
fiVLK^  drf&vL,  dvarypdylrai  Bk  to  '>^<^iapLa  ToBe  eh  on^Xrjv  ttjv  inreQ}) 
T&v  oweBpc&v  T&v  MaXova-Lov  pueXXova&v  dvaTe0i]a-e(a'0a)t  eh  to  Upov, 

35  eTTifJieXrjdrjvat  Be  tou9  Tapyapeh,  07ra)9  &v  elB&aiv  airavTe^;,  otl 
eirloTaTat  to  kowov  t&v  iroXemv  Toh  oi(nv  drfoBoh  dvBpdatv  eh  au^ 
TOi'9  X^P^^  diroBiBovai, — Tv&fMTf  t&v  o-vviBpcov'  eTrevBi)  MdXov(no<;  /ce- 
Tievec  eTrar/yeiXac  avT&  rjorj  to  avveBptoVy  ttoo-cdv  8eiTa4.  Trap'  airoS  XPVf^' 
T(ov  eh  Te  to  BeaTpov  Kal  eh  TaXXa  KaTaaKevdapuiTa  koX  eh  Ta 

40  Upd  Kal  eh  TTJV  irpea-^eiav,  Kal  (^rjo-l  OeXecv  Trapovronv  t&v  tri/i/- 
iBpwv  ffB-q  Bovvav  irdvTa*  dyaOf)  tvxv,  BeBoxdau  Toh  avv- 
iBpoL^  iira/yyeXXaL  MaXovai(py  Bovvai  tol^  drftovoOirai^  xp{^^^^) 
Tpta-x^Xiov^:  koX  irevTaKoaiov^  axw  Toh  irepvaL  6<^eCXop,evoL<i  a{vT^^) 
Tov<;  Bk  drycovoOera^  oh  p^ev  &v  avTol  yprja-oiVTa^,  {to)  B(J)k  a(?)(i/a\<o-) 

45  fuvra  delvai  eh  to  Upov,  &v  Be  tc  irepiyevrjTac  (ck  ?)  Bo0evT{a)v  t&v) 
epyaVy  diroBovvai  MaXouo-/^. — Tvdap/q  t&v  ovviBpcoV  eTrecBif  Ma- 
Xovaio^  BaKx^ov  Tapyapev<;  dvrjp  drya0b<;  &v  BiaT€Xe{l  ire  pi  to) 
Upov  T^9  ^AOrjvd^  T^9  'I\taSo9  Kal  to  avveBpioVy  S(eS6;^^a4) 
T0fc9  ovveBpotfiy  aTe<^av&aai  McCXovo-lov  XPfo-oS  {TT{e<^dv(p  diro) 

50  XP^^d^^  Tpid  ?  Kov)Taf  KoXelv  Be  av(Tov  Kal)  eh  irpoeBpiaiy  aifv  Toh  cvveBp-  ?) 
049  ev  Toh  dy&(?)o'cv  ovofia/rirl )  elvai  B{^  dTiXeiav) 
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tcaX  avT^  /cat  iyyovoi^ '  to  Sk  yjn]{<f>ia'fjui  T6)Se  avarfpouy^avTCUs;  (tov9  070)1/0-) 
Oirof;  ek  <rn]\fjv  Oelvai  €t9  (to  i€po)v  t^9  *Adrjvd<;. — (Tva>fir)  r&v  avi/-) 
iSpcoV  iireiZif  Ma\ov(r(to9)  MyvP  o)y(ido^  &v  SiaT{€\6i  irepl  to  Upov) 

w  T^9  ^Adrjva^  T^9  'IXu£(5o9)  fcaX  t6  Kotvip  r&v  7r6X(€0)v,) 

dryaOrj  Tv;^,  iehoydicu  rok)  owiBpot^;,  (a)U  TLfiah  {Terlfirp-ai,  MaXov-) 
<ru/i  inrh  rod  <Tuv^pC)ovy  avar/pdylrcu  €/cd(aT)rjv  (t)&v  iroKecov  r&v  koivcovov 

a-&p  Tov  Upov  /c{aX  t^)?  Travrjyvpeoy;  Ka( Kodoyi  kKoa-) 

Tt)  vofjLO^  i(rr{l  .  .  .  ) — S//U1X09  Aafi'ylraicrj(vo<;  ehrep*  eireiZij  Ma\oi5<7609) 

60  6  Tapyap€if<;  i('infi€fi?)€\fjTcu  Trpodv{jjuco<i  .  .  .) 

Tib  dvoKjuyfjiara ) 

iroXea-Lv  € 

OTi^  irpodv(jia)<:) •  .  .  .  .  SeSojdSat  Toh  awiipoi/i 

ijT€<f>(av&0'(U  MaXovaiov  Ba^lov  Fapyapda  XP^^^  are-) 

«*  <f>dp((p) 

I  also  found  in  the  Temple  of  Athene,  besides  an  inscribed  pedestal  of 
black  slate,  3  ft.  8  in.  high  and  20|  in.  broad,  the  statue  of  a  man,  of  fine 
white  marble,  nearly  4  ft.  high.  As  is  proved  by  the  inscription,  it  was 
sculptured  by  Pytheas  of  Argos,  and  was  erected  by  the  Ilians  in  honour 
of  Metrodorus,  the  son  of  Themistagoras,  of  whom  it  is  a  representation. 
The  figure  was  in  the  position  of  an  orator,  as  is  shown  by  the  footmarks 
on  the  pedestal.     The  head  and  the  feet  are  unfortunately  wanting. 

The  inscriptions  run  as  follows : — 

OA  HMOSOIAI  ElftN 
MHTPoAQPONeEMIZTAroPoY 

And  lower  down,  on  the  same  side  of  the  pedestal — 
nYGEAZAPrElOZEnomZE 

'O  Brjfio^  6  'IX^uoj; 
MrjrpoSoypov  ^efucrra^opov, 
Tlvdeas:  *Apyelo^  eiroiriae. 

There  were  in  antiquity  many  men  named  Metrodorus,  but  only  two 
of  them  were  especially  celebrated,  and  both  were  natives  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  one,  bom  in  Lampsacus,  was  a  pupil  of  Epicurus ;  *  the  other,  a 
native  of  Scepsis,  was  a  philosopher,  orator,  and  statesman,  and  was  held 
in  high  esteem  by  Mithridates  VII.  Eupator,'  who  afterwards  had  him 
put  to  death  in  a  horrible  manner.®  The  name  of  the  father  of  this 
Metrodorus  of  Scepsis  is  unknown,  and  whether  he  was  called  Themista- 
goras or  otherwise,  is  uncertain;  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
inscription  and  the  statue  were  raised  in  honour  of  the  Scepsian  orator, 
philosopher,  and  statesman.  I  find  no  mention  whatever  of  the  sculptor 
Pytheas  of  Argos.    Only  one  Pytheas,  a  silver-chaser,  is  named  by  Pliny,* 


•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  689.  •  Plutarch,  Life  of  Lucullus. 

'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  609.  »  //.  N,  xxzv,  12,  i.  55. 
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as  being  a  contemporary  of  Pompey  the  Great :  Pliny,  however,  does  not 
state  his  birth-place.  Another  Pytheas  was  a  wall-painter  and  a  native 
of  Achaea.  Neither  of  these  can  therefore  be  the  Argive  sculptor  who 
carved  the  statue  and  put  his  name  on  the  pedestal.  But,  as  Professor 
Eoumanoudes,  observes  to  me,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  name  of  an 
insignificant  sculptor  should  be  forgotten,  seeing  that  the  names  of  so 
many  great  kings  are  lost. 

In  the  same  part  of  the  Temple  of  Athen6  we  found  the  fragment  of 
a  marble  slab,  which  has  evidently  been  very  long,  with  the  following 
inscription  :— 

E  nErrOYANGYn  ATOYPAIOYKAAYAlOYnonA  IOYYia^NEPnhK)IEn  ITA3A  K^ 

TDIinOIMANHNflNAPyOYIINEEAnOZTEIAAinPaiHMArElinARA+YMKHN 

THI  nOAEnEXTPATlOTAE  KA I ER  A  YTQN  HfEMON  AE  ROI  MA  N  H  NHN 

ONTEIHMXlN+lAOIKAlEYNOniAlAKEIMENanPaLTONAHMONHMnN 
«  EZAnEZTEIAANTOYZTEITPATiaTArKAIEnAYTflN H TEMON A N I K 

APON  M  HNO+lAOYYlOIKAinAPATENOMENOrEIITHNnOAINHMnN 

TEENAHNIANnaEITAIKAAHNKAlEYIXHMONAKAlAZl 

POYA  HMOYICA  ITHIEAYTOYflATPI  AOZTHNTETON 

EAYTniNEANirKnNENAHMlANEYT.  ..ONFl 
JO  TONKAOATIEPEniBAAAElANAP 

XEJPIIMENHNEATnjni 

THNYnEPTHZ+YAAK 

Eir  +  EPETAlinOYA 

EKKAINXINOYAEI 
isMONKAl 

€7rel  Tov  avBinraTOv  Tatov  KXavSiov  HottXIov  viov  N€/3g>i/09  hrLTa^amo^^ 
Tok  JIoi,fjLavr)v&i/  ap^ovaiv  i^airoareTkai,  7rpo9  ^fJbd^  eh  7rapa(f)v\aKr)v 
T?79  7ro\€G>9  crrpaTUOTa^  teal  err    ain&v  ^e/juova^  Tioifiavq&v  (ol?) 
SvT€^  rifi&v  <t>tkoc  /cal  evvoto^  SuLxelfievoi  tt/jo?  tw  irjfiov  "qfi&v 

6  i^airioTeiXav  rov^  re  oTparuara^  icaX  eir   avr&v  rjyefwva  NU^av) 
BpoVy  M.rfvo<f>i\ov  {vi)6^  koI  iraparfevofievo^  ek  rrjv  iroXitf  fuj^Siv  {rrfv) 
re  ivSrj/jiiav  iroLelrai,  koKtjv  koI  eva-yrjfiova  Koi  d^l(av  rod  re  "^fjieri') 
pov  BijfjLou  fcaX  T^9  iauTov  iraTplho^,  ttjv  re  r&v  {y<f>'f) 
eairr^  veavlafctav  ivBrjfitav  €vr{a/cr)ov  7r{ap€^€rcu  koX  eav-) 

10  rbv  fcaddirep  eTnlSdXXeo  avSp(l  ......  koI  rrjv  e^vaiav  rfjv  ey/ce-) 

jfeipca-fiimjv  eavr^  Tn^crrw  /cat) 

rfjv  inrep  rrj^  <f>vXa/c{rj<;) 

ei<T(f>€p€rai  <nrovB(7}v) 
eK  Kaiv&v  ovBet 

16  fJLOV  Kai 

The  Proconsul  Caius  Claudius  Nero,  the  son  of  Publius,  who  is  praised 
in  this  inscription,  ruled  over  the  province  of  Asia  from  674  to  675  after 
the  foundation  of  Kome  (80-79  B.C.).  Hence  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  who  mentions  him  in  his  orations  against  Verres.^® 

The  Poemanenians  (Uoifiavrjvol)  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortress  of 
Poemanenon,  to  the  south  of  Cyzicus." 

*•  WwidingioTif  Fastas  des  Provinces  Asiatiques  "  Pape-Benseler,    Lexikon    chr    Oruckischen 

de  r Empire  Romain  ;  Paris,  1872,  pp.  43,  44.  Eitjctinainen, 
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To  judge  from  the  form  and  thickness  of  the  stone,  this  inscription 
must  have  been  very  long  and  have  contained  more  than  70  lines.  But 
even  the  fragment  is  of  historical  value,  and  all  the  more  as  we  know  for 
eertain  that  it  comes  down  to  us  from  the  year  80  b.o. 

Upon  the  site  of  the  Doric  Temple  of  Apollo,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
hill,  I  found  at  a  depth  of  6 J  ft.  a  block  of  marble,  5^  ft.  high  and  2f  ft. 
both  in  breadth  and  thickness;  it  weighs  about  50cwt.  and  bears  the 
following  inscription : — 

HBOYAHKAIOAHMO 

lAlEilNETIMHEANAY 

KAAYAIONKAIKINAI 

AloNKYZIKHNoNA 
^TAAonrTHNVnoTo 

CTATOYAYTOKPATOPO 

2APOZTITOYAIAIOYAA 

NOYANTilNloYZELBA 

EYrEBOYEK..lnoAA 
ioMErAAATHin(0)AEIKATo 

ZANTAKAin.='AIXoNT 

TETHAonZT.JAKAIZTl' 

ropiAizAMA...nAEHrr 

A=IONAPETH..ENEKENK. 

wEYNoiAZTHrnporrH 

noAIN 

The  first  name  occurring  in  this  inscription,  of  which  the  syllable  AY 
is  preserved,  is  probably  AYAOZ.  The  word  KAIKINAI  should  no  doubt  be 
KAIKINAN,  Cdeeinam,  Whether  the  other  name,  of  which  aign  remains,  is 
intended  for  TAIGN,  I  do  not  venture  positively  to  decide,  but  I  consider 
it  to  be  probable.  For  the  inscription,  which  I  read  as  follows,  is  written 
in  bad  Greek,  especially  towards  the  end : — ^'H  iSovXrj  koX  o  hrifio{^)  ^iKietov 
erifirjaav  AvXjov  KXavSiop  Kot/ctmi/  Tdiov  (?)  Ku^iK7)i/6v  a{jy)(pv)Ta  XoyioTrjv 
VTTO  ro{v  decjordrov  avTOKpdTopo{<:  Ka[)aapo^  TItov  Atkiov  *AB(pia)vov  'Ai/- 
Tfoviov  X€l3a{aTov)  Fiva€J3ov<:  /c{a)l  7roXX(A  koX)  fieydXa  t§  iroXei  KaTo(j)0d))' 
(Tcarra  tcaX  irapd/r^ovrd  re  rrj  Xoyurreia  icaX  av(yrj)yopLcu^  avS{pa)  irda^ 
t(*/a^)  a^Lov  dpenj<;  evexev  ic{ai)  evvoia^  t^<?  irpo<;  ttjv  ttoTup. 

The  emperor  mentioned  in  this  inscription  is  of  course  Antoninus 
Pius,  whose  reign  began  in  the  year  138  a.d.,  and  who  died  in  161  a.d.  ; 
it  is  merely  by  an  error  that  he  is  here  called  Antonius.  He  took  the 
name  of  Hadrian  from  his  adoptive  father,  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Aelius  after  the  death  of  Hadrian's  first  adopted  son, 
Aelius  Caesar.  Upon  the  upper  end  of  the  block  of  marble  there  are  two 
foot-marks,  the  one  considerably  in  advance  of  the  other.  Each  of  them 
being  15^  in.  long,  they  leave  no  doubt  but  that  upon  this  block   the 
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colossal  statue  of  the  Cyzicene,  who  is  praised  in  the  inscription,  stood  in 
the  attitude  of  an  orator.  In  the  hinder  foot-mark  there  is  a  hole,  l^in. 
square,  in  which  was  placed  the  iron  rod  for  fixing  the  statue.  To  judge 
from  the  size  of  the  foot-marks,  the  statue  must  have  been  more  than  8  ft. 
high ;  and,  as  the  marble  block  is  5^  ft.  in  height,  the  whole  must  haye 
been  at  least  13^  ft.  high,  and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  in  which  this  work  of  art  stood  was  very  spacious. 

In  the  quadrangular  building  of  large  wrought  stones,  59  ft.  long  and 
43  ft.  broad,  the  foundations  of  which  I  had  brought  to  light  in  October 
1871,  I  found,  at  a  depth  of  about  5  ft.,  a  slab  of  marble  25*6  in.  in 
length,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  13-6  in.  in  breadth,  and  the  lower  part 
15*36  in.     It  contains  the  following  inscription : — 

*Et7r€iBij  Aia(l>einj^  IloXXio)?  Ti;/Ai;tT?79,  SuiTpljScjtf  irapct  r^  l3aaiXeiy 
<f>tKo^  i)v  Koi  evpov^  SiareXet  t^  ^f^9  X/:>6wi9  irapexpfievo^;  irpoOvfia}^  eU 
h  av  Tt9  avTov  irapaKoK^,  iei&)(jScu  ry  fiovXp  xal  t^  ^f^  hrcuvkacu  fiev 
avrov  hrl  tovtoi<;,  irapoKoXecv  Be  /cal  ek  to  Xolttop  elvai  <t>&\6Tifiov  eh  ra 
Tov  B'^fiov  avfi<f>€popTa,  BeBoadcu  Bk  avr^  TroXiTclav,  irpo^evlavj  ey/cnjaiv, 
ariKeuiv  &v  /cal  ol  iroTurai  areKeh  eurt  koX  l<f>oBop  iwl  Tr)v  ^ovXijv  irpdn^ 
fiera  rh  iepcL  kclI  a<f>i^Lv  koX  ifi  iroXifitp  Koi  ip  elprjpri  aavkel  koI  cunropBei* 
dpar/pdylrat  Be  rib  BeBofiepa  ain&  ravra  eh  cmjXrfp  koL  {apa)0elp(U  e{h  .... 

The  king  spoken  of  in  this  inscription  must  have  been  one  of  the  kings  of 
Pergamus,  and  from  the  character  of  the  writing  I  believe  that  it  must  be 
assigned  to  the  third  century  before  Christ. 

At  about  the  same  depth,  and  by  the  side  of  the  building,  I  found 
a  second  marble  slab,  16-5  in.  in  length  and  13*4  in.  in  breadth.  The 
inscription  runs  as  follows: — 

'lXt€t9  iBocap  Mei/eXo^  ^Appa/5aCov  ^AOrjpaltp  evepyirrj  yepofieptp  avr&v 
Kol  irepX  TTfp  ekevdepiap  dpBpl  dyadA  yepo/jApq)  Trpo^eplop  koX  evepyeaiap. 

This  second  inscription,  to  judge  from  the  form  of  the  letters,  appears 
to  belong  to  the  first  century  b.o.  *Appal3am  here  occurs  for  the  first 
time  as  an  Attic  name. 

At  the  same  depth,  and  likewise  by  the  side  of  the  foundations  of  the 
same  building,  I  found  a  third  marble  slab,  nearly  15  in.  long  and  about 
14  in.  broad,  bearing  the  following  inscription : — 

Mrfp6<f>i\o^  V\avpLov  ehrep*  eTreiZfj  wXeiope^  t&p  ttoXct&p  hreXJBoine^  hr\ 
rrjp  povkrip  ifxuTLP  Hacpeap  top  Tera^fiepop  hr  ^AfivBov  evpovp  re  elpcu  t§ 
TToXec  pal  ipioc^  TrpeajSevo/Mepoc^  xnro  tov  Bijfiov  irpb^  airrop  /3ov\j6fi€POP  tJ 
iroKec  '^apl^eaOai  ttjp  ircurap  (tttovBtjp  /cal  irpovouLp  TroeLcOat  xal  Tot9  avpav- 
Toxrip  avT^  T&p  7ro\vT&p  if>CKap6po>ir(o<;  7rpoa'<f>ep€a6ac,  ipa  oip  Kal  6  S^/*o9 
^aCpr)Tai  Trjp  KoOrjfcova'ap  xdpip  diroBiBov^  Toh  TTpoaipovfiepoc^  ttjp  7r6(\iv) 
BeBox^cLL, 

This  third  inscription  also  appears  to  belong  to  the  first  century  b.o. 

It  is  probable  that  the  building  in  which  I  discovered  these  three 
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inscriptions  was  the  Town-hall  or  Bonlenterion  of  Ilium ;  at  all  events,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  temple. 

The  following  inscriptions  were  found  at  a  depth  of  from  19  in.  to 
3 J  ft.  below  my  wooden  house  on  Hissarlik : — 


rA 

..  .EZAI NOV 

« ABOYKOA ETPAN* 

....ZKATATTAHOOZEIZOINIZTPA. 

. .  TUN  EtH<t>  I  2:0  A I  S  KAAPE  1  ZO. 

..ZANAPAXTOYZrYNOHZOKEN. 

....EPONYTTHPXENKAIZTHAn. 
»....!  EN  XriTilNZAMOGPAK 

....IZ  AnO  KA0IZTAMENO 

....ENOYZTHNZYN0EZIN 

MOAonArroANTirPA 

OIKHZONTEZHPEOHZ 

M OnEI0OYMtAKZIOZ 

0OYAIOTrE  lAH  ZB 

.:...  Tl4>ANHZATT 


.  .  .  era 

€cr£U vov{<;) 


6 a^ovKoK erpav  <f> 

....  9  KaTct  TrXijdo^  ek  otvunpa 

.  .  TKOv  iyjrqKfyurOcu  2/ca8p€?9  o 

.  .  9  avBpa^  T0U9  avv6r)aofi€v(pv^) 

....  €pop  (nrijp^ev  koI  orrfKo} 

10  .  .  .  .  t  ip  T<3^  TG)!/  ^afio0paj<^(a}v)    .... 

....  ^9  airoKadurrafievo 

....  evov^  rriv  avvdeaLV 

(o)fio\oylaf;  to  avT(ypa(<f>ov)  .  . 

olicri<TOvre<;  vp€drfa^(ap) 

15 (^i^cnrelOov  MiXtjaio*: 

00V  AcoTrelSr)^;  B 

......  (^Ap)Tuf>dpr)^  'Att 


This  inscription  contains  a  contract  for  a  settlement  and  gives  the 
names  of  the  men  selected  for  founding  it.  ^KoBpel^  is  an  unknown  word, 
which  has  never  before  been  met  with. 


Sic.  *  Sic.  •  Sic 
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\XN 
nZKlAIAZ 
AZTHXZiooEIZHZ 
EIPENTEKAIOYEAABO 

eBAAAONTftlENIAYT^ 
TH  N  Z  YN  EZiPEIA  NOYKA 
THZBOOZTHNTIMHNY 
TflrKPE«NTAZAOlPA 
TPftBOAONTHNPOAlNTHM 

10  KA  Z  A  N  TOYZTO  KO  Y  Z  TOYZ 
KOZIArTEZZAPAKONTArE 
©  ETO  Z  A I A  KOZ I A  ZTEXX  A 
KAIOTITHNZYNEAPEIAI 
TEIAANPENTAKOZIAZKAITH 

"PHMENHZTHZTlMHZTfirKPE 
TAAYO 


V 

.  .  .  a>9  yO\.laLf% 

.  .  .  G>9  T^9  BoOelarj^ 

.  et  7r€VT€  Kal  oi  €Ka^o{v)    .  .  . 

(to  en'i)l3dXKov  tS  ivuivT&{i)    . 

TTfj;  (TwehpeuLV  ov  Ka 

T^9  I300<:  T7]V  Ttfirjj;  V 

rSrf  Kpe&v  tA?  Xo*7r^(9) 

(re)  Tpco^oXov  ttjv  ttoXip  rrjfi    . 

{fivajy'i)icaaav  tou9  tokov^  tov^. 

(a)KO(Tia^  Tea-aapaKOvra  iri{vT€) 

6€T0<$  Buucoaia^;  reaaaijxi)  .  .  . 

KoX  oTt  rfjp  (Twehpetaiy) 

{aTria)T€CXjCLV  irevraKoaLa^i  koX  ttj 
prjfihnj^  T^<?  Tt/i^9  Toyy  Kpcfjav)  .  . 
{raXav  fyra  Bvo 
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§  in.    The  Coins  found  at  Novum  Ilium.    By  M.  Aohillbs  Postolaooas, 
Keeper  of  the  National  Collection  of  Coins  at  Athens. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  famous  numismatologist  Eckhel/ 
all  the  known  coins  of  Ilium  belong  to  Novum  Ilium,  and  are  either 
autonomous  or  imperial.  Of  these,  the  autonomous  are  either  of  silver  or 
copper,  and  belong  to  the  Macedonian  period  or  to  the  succeeding  times ; 
the  imperial  coins  occur  only  in  bronze,  and  date  from  Augustus  to 
Gallienus  and  his  wife  Salonina. 

Of  the  autonomous  silver  coins  we  only  know  of  tetradrachms  of  an 
artistic  style,  belonging  to  the  Attic  metrological  system,  bearing  on 
one  side  the  head  of  Athene  with  a  three-crested  helmet  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  on  the  other  side  the  legend  A0HNAZ  lAiAAOZ,  the  name  of 


No.  U81. 


the  archon,  and  the  image  of  the  standing  Athen6  holding  on  her  right 
shoulder  a  spear,  and  a  distaff  in  her  left  hand;^  on  the  field  are  mono- 
grams and  accessory  symbols  (No.  1481).  The  tetradrachms  in  question 
were  struck,  according  to  the  illustrious  Cavedoni,*  under  the  reign  of 
Mithridates  Eupator,  king  of  Pontus  and  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus 
(123-64  B.o.).^ 


No.  U82. 


No.  14S3. 


The  types  of  the  bronze  coins  have  on  one  side  a  head  or  bust  of 
Athene,  a  turretted  head  of  the  personified  Home  with  the  legend  ©€A 
PnMH  (No.  1482),  and  a  she-wolf  suckling  Eomulus  and  Remus  (No.  1483) ; 
on  the  other  side  the  following  devices ; ' — a  standing  Athene,  like  that 
on  the  above  tetradrachms  (see  No.  1481);*  a  standing  Apollo,  dressed 


*  Doctrina  Num,  Vet  ii.  p.  483. 

*  PaoMnias,  rit  5,  §  4,  describing  the  statue 
of  Athene  Poliaa  at  Erythrae  in  Ionia,  says : 
ilXtucdrriw  iv  iieardp^  rAv  x*^^  ^X*^'  Accord- 
ing to  ApoUodoms  (iii.  12.  3),  the  Palladiam, 
which  had  fallen  from  heaven,  held  in  the  letl 
hand  a  distaff  and  a  spindle. 

*  Spiciiegio  numismaticOf  p.  152. 


'  121-63  B.C.  according  to  Edaard  Meyer, 
GeschichU  des  Klfnigreichs  Pontes ;  Leipzig,  1879, 
8vo.  p.  56. 

*  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  following 
descriptions  and  cuts  are  of  the  reverses  of  tho 
medals. 

•  Choiseul-GoufBer,  Voyage  pittoresque  de  la 
Grece. 

2   T 
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in  a  long  chiton  and  holding  a  patera  and  a  lyre ;  or  Granymedes  carried 
away  by  the  eagle  of  Zeus  (No.  1482). 


No.  1484. 


No.  14S5. 


No.  1486. 


No.  1487. 


Hector  standing,  with  his  head  turned  aside,  holding  in  his  right 
hand  a  lance,  in  his  left  a  sword,  with  the  legend  €KTU)P  (Nos.  .1484 
and  1485).  Hector  walking,  his  right  hand  uplifted,  holding  in  his  left  a 
shield  and  a  lance,  and  the  legend  EKTOP  or  €KKTnp  {sic)  (No.  1486). 
Hector  naked,  walking,  having  a  helmet  on  the  head,  a  sword  in  the 
uplifted  right  hand,  a  shield  in  his  left,  with  the  legend  EKTHR  lAieON. 

Aeneas  walking,  carrying  Anchises  on  his  back  and  holding  Ascanius 
by  the  hand.  Aeneas  flying  with  Anchises  and  lulus.*®  Aeneas  going 
on  board  a  ship,  carrying  Anchises  on  his  back  and  leading  Ascanius 
by  the  hand  (No.  1487). 

The  legends  and  types  of  the  imperial  coins  are  more  numerous  and 
more  varied ;  the  most  important  and  curious  of  them  are  the  following  : — 


No.  1488. 


No.  1489. 


No.  1490. 


AlA  lAAlON  IAI6IC  or  lAlEON.  Zeus  Nikephoros  seated,  holding  in  his 
right  hand  a  spear ;  sometimes,  instead  of  Nike,  he  holds  the  Palladium : 
on  coins  of  the  younger  Faustina,  of  Commodus  (in  the  collection  of 
Dr.  Schliemann),  of  Crispina  and  of  Julia  Domna  (No.  1488). 

AAPAANOG  lAiEON.  Dardanus  seated,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a 
sceptre,  with  a  woman  standing  by :  on  the  coins  of  Crispina  (No.  1489). 
The  type  in  question  represents,  according  to  Cavedoni,**  the  colloquy 
of  Dardanus  about  his  marriage  with  Batieia,  daughter  of  Teucer,  king 
of  the  Troad;*  or,  according  to  another  tradition,'*  with  Teucer's  wife 
Chryse,  who  brought  him  the  Palladium  as  a  dowry. 

€IA0C  lAiEHN  or  iAl€ON.  Ilus  standing,  wearing  an  upper  garment 
{IfioTvov),  and  sacrificing  on  an  altar  before  a  column  on  which  stands 
the  Palladium  :  on  a  coin  of  Julia  Domna  (in  Dr.  Schliemann's  collection) 
and  of  Caracalla  (No.  1490). 

The  following  coins,  all  of  which  have  only  the  legend  lAlEON  or 
lAieON,  have  these  types: — 

*•  According  to  Sestini,  Descriptio  Num.   Vet.  p.  305,  No.  1. 
"   Op.  cit.  p.  153.  >  ApoUodorus,  iii.  12.  1.  «  Diooys.  Halioarn.  Antiq.  Roman,  i.  68,  69. 
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No.  1491. 


No.  1492. 


Mo.  1493. 


A  man  (Hue)  riding  on  a  bull,  which  is  jumping  near  a  tree ;  in  front 

the  Palladium  on  a  column :  on  a  coin 

of  the  younger  Faustina  (No.  1491). 

Athene  on  a  column,  towards  which 

a  cow  is  approaching:    on  a  coin  of 

the  same   empress.      Hus    leading  a 

cow  to  the  statiie  of  Athene  Ilias  on 

a  small   column;    in   the   field   is    a 

column :   on  a  coin  of  Gordianus  HE. 

(No.  1492). 

These  four  types  find  their  interpretation  in  ApoUodorus,'  who  relates 

that  Ilus  travelled  to  Phrygia,  carried  off  the  victory  in  the  sacred 
games,  and,  having  consulted  an  oracle,  received 
the  answer  that  he  must  follow  "  a  speckled  cow," 
and  build  a  city  on  the  spot  where  she  might  lie 
down.  This  took  place  on  the  so-called  hill  of 
Ate,  where  Ilus  built  a  town  called  by  him  "iX^jv. 
Praying  to  Zeus  to  grant  him  a  favourable  sign, 
he  saw  &lling  from  heaven  before  his  tent  the 
Palladium,  which  for  that  reason  was  called  BuTrere^; : 
hence  the  reason  is  evident  why  the  Ilian  Zeus 
holds  the  Palladium  on  his  hand.* 
ANXEICHC   A<t>POAEITH   or    ANXEICIC    A<t>POAITH     lAIEHN.       Aphrodite, 

wearing  a  long  chiton,  and  Anchises  are  standing  joining  hands :  on  coins 
of  Julia  Domna  (No.  1493).  This  type  may  be  interpreted  by  the  verses 
in  the  Homeric  Hymn  :^ — 

lipdaar*,  ixwdyKcts  H^  xark  ^pivcLS  Xfifpos  tl\ty. 

Compare  also  what  Apollodorus  says.' 

npiAMOC  lAlEQN  or  lAlEON.  Priam,  wearing  a  Phrygian  cap,  seated 
and  holding  a  spear  in  his  left  hand :  on  coins  of  Gommodus  and  Grispina 
(No.  1494). 

N€CTnPHC  lAienN.  Nestor,  clad  in  an  upper 
garment  (IfuiTi^v),  is  sacrificing  with  his  right  hand 
on  an  altar  before  the  statue  of  Athene,  and  holding 
in  his  left  a  spear  in  an  oblique  position :  on  a  coin 
of  Caracalla. 

EKTHP  lAIEHN  or  eKTQP  or  €KTCi)P  lAICON. 
Hector's  ideal  youthful  head  covered  with  a  helmet: 
on  a  coin  of  the  younger  Faustina.  Hector  stand- 
ing, armed  with  lance  and  shield:  on  a  coin  of  Maximinus  I.,  the 
Thracian.  Hector  standing  before  a  burning  altar,  holding  in  his  right 
hand  a  patera,  in  his  left  a  lance  and  shield :  on  a  coin  of  Julia  Domna, 
in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Schliemann.  Hector  standing,  wearing  a  helmet ; 
his  head  is  turned  aside ;  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  shield :  on  a 
coin  of  Septimius  Severus  with  Geta.     Hector  standing,  naked,  wearing 


»  iii.  12.  3. 


*  Cavedoni,  cp.  ciL  p.  153. 


*  In  Aphrodit.  iv.  56,  57. 


•  iii.  12.  2. 
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a  helmet,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  lance,  and  leaning  with  his  left 
on   a  shield:   on  a  coin   of   Caracalla  and   Geta  (No.  1495).      Hector 


No.  1496. 


No.  1497. 


No.  1498. 


standing  armed  before  a  column  with  a  statue,  holding  in  its  one 
hand  a  lance  and  shield,  in  the  other  a  small  figure:  on  coins  of 
Caracalla.  Hector  standing  armed,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  shield 
and  spear,  and  touching  with  his  right  the  statue  of  Athene  on  a  column : 
on  a  coin  of  Caracalla  (No.  1496).  Cavedoni  observes '  that  the  last  two 
types  remind  us  of  the  passage  in  the  Iliady^  where  Hector  leaves  the 
camp  by  the  advice  of  Helenus  and  goes  quickly  up  to  the  town,  to  order 
the  Trojan  matrons  to  go  in  suppliant  procession  to  the  Temple  of  Athene 
in  the  Acropolis.  Hector  walking,  armed :  on  coins  of  Faustina  the  elder 
and  of  Caracalla  (No.  1497).  Hector  walking,  armed ;  he  lifts  in  his  right 
hand  a  spear  in  the  attitude  of  fighting,  and  his  left  hand  holds  the  shield 
as  if  warding  off  a  blow  :  on  coins  of  Caracalla  (No.  1498).  Hector  armed, 
marching  forth  to  battle :  on  a  coin  of  Hadrian. 

Hector  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses:  on  a  coin  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Hector,  in  full  armour,  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses : 
on  a  coin  of  Gordianus  HI.  Hector  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses, 
holding  in  his  uplifted  right  hand  the  whip,  and  in  his  left  the  reins 


No.  1499. 


No.  1500. 


as  well  as  lance  and  shield :  on  coins  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Caracalla ' 
(No.  1499).   The  last  three  types  are  according  to  the  Hiad,  xix.  399-401 : 

fffi€pia\4oy  9*  tmrounv  iK^KKero  irarphs  ioto  • 
Udy6€  T€  Koi  BaXiff  tijX€IcXwtA  rdKva  UoBdpyTis, 
&Wus  8^  <ppd(€(rB€  fftuoffifkfv  i\vioxn^    .... 

Hector  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  holding  in  his  right  hand 
the  reins  and  the  shield,  in  his  left  the  whip :  on  a  coin  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.     Hector  on  a  chariot  with  four  horses :  on  coins  of  Commodus, 


Op.  cit.  p.  153.         ■  vi.  86  and  ff.        •  Mionnet,  Description  do  MedaUles  antiqueSy  Snppl.  r.  PI.  h. 
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Garacalla,  and  Gallienns.  Hector  on  a  chariot  with  four  horses,  holding 
in  his  right  hand  a  lance,  and  in  his  left  a  shield  and  the  reins :  on 
coins  of  Commodus  (No.  1500). 


No.  1501. 


No.  1502. 


Hector  standing,  holding  a  shield  and  throwing  a  burning  torch :  on 
coins  of  Julia  Domna  and  Valerianus  I.  Hector  as  on  the  preceding  coin, 
but  armed  with  a  javelin,  which  he  throws  upon  a  ship  before  him :  on  a 
coin  of  the  younger  Faustina  (No.  1501).  In  the  two  last  types  Hector 
is  represented  as  fighting  (with  Ajax),  and  intending  to  set  the  Greek  ship 
on  fire.  So  thinks  Cavedoni,^®  having  in  his  mind  the  following  verses 
of  the  Iliad : —      *eict«p  h\  xp^J/injeev  iir^x  xd^^p,  oH  n  ii^eUi 

it^Xatrrov  ficrk  x^P^^^  ^X^^y  Tpafflp  Si  K4kev€v  • 
Off ff erf  irvpf  &fJM  8*  avrol  &oAA^es  Bpwi^  AOr^v.* 

ro\  8*  HfifioKoy  iucd/iorow  irvp 

yrit  dof  •  rrjs  8*  ol^o  icot*  iurfi4<mi  k4xvto  <f>\6^.* 

Hector  walking,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  shield,  and  throwing  with 
his  right  a  burning  torch  upon  the  two  ships  before  him.  On  a  coin 
of  Elagabalus^  (No.  1502). 


No.  1503. 


No.  1504. 


Hector  armed  with  a  lance  and  shield,  fighting  on  a  chariot  with  four 
gallopping  horses.  Patroclus  is  lying  under  the  horses,  lifting  his  right 
arm,  and  resting  the  left  on  the  ground ;  behind  him  is  his  shield : — on 
a  coin  of  Macrinus  (No.  1503).  Cavedoni*  thinks  that  on  this  coin 
Patroclus  is  represented  as  uttering  to  Hector  these  last  words : — 

ff5i)  vvPy  "ExTvpf  fX€yd\*  tdx^o  *  trol  ykp  Viwmv 
vimiv  Zcvs  Yipowi^s  koL  *Air6Wo»w,  dt  /i*  iUdfuuraatf 

Hector  on  a  chariot  with  four  horses,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  shield 
and  lance,  in  his  left  a  Nike.     On  a  coin  of  Septimius  Severus  (No.  1504). 


>•  Op,  cit.  p.  153.  »  XV.  710-718.  *  xvi.  122,  123. 

a  licvue  Nuin,  1852,  PI.  iv.  fig.  9.  *   Op.  cit.  p.  153  in  note.  *  //.  xvi.  814-84G 
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This  type,  which  represents  Hector's  victory,  is  interpreted  by  the 
foregoing  verses. 

Hector  standing  in  full  armour,  dragging  with   his  right  hand  the 

lance  from  the  supine 
corpse  of  PatrocluB, 
which  he  spurns  with 
his  left  foot;  in  his 
left  hand  he  holds  a 
shield  :  to  the  usual 
legend  is  here  also 
added  nATPOKAOC  :— 
on  a  medallion  of 
Septimius  Sevems 
(No.  1505).  This  very 


No.  1505. 


No.  1506. 


curious  type  is  adapted  to  the  verses  of  the  Iliad  :- 

flpvtrtf  XA|  irpoafids,  rhv  8*  timov  i<r*  hrh  Bovp6s.* 

This  is  the  excellent  interpretation  of  Mr.  Barclay  Vincent  Head,  who 
has  published  the  medallion  in  question  in  the  Numismatie  Chronicle.'' 

Three  warriors  contending  for  the  corpse  of  Patroclus  :  the  warrior  in 
the  middle  seems  to  represent  Ajax  coming  to  the  rescue,  when  the 
Trojans  were  dragging  away  the  corpse  from  the  Greeks,  as  described  in 
the  splendid  passage  of  Homer  {11.  xvii.  274  ff.) :  on  a  coin  of  Macrinus 
(No.  1506).  Although  this  type  is  altogether  different  from  the  fore- 
going, it  nevertheless  has  the  legend  eKTHP  lAieON. 

OKAMANAPOO  lAlEON.  The  river  Scamander  per- 
sonified, recumbent,  holding  in  some  cases  a  reed,  and 
leaning  on  an  overturned  vase,  from  which  water  flows : 
on  coins  of  Nero,  of  Nero  and  Britannicus,  of  Vitel- 
lius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Commodus,  Caracalla,  and  Geta 
(No.  1507). 

I A  ION  PnMH.  Two  women  standing,  of  whom  one 
(the  personified  Ilium)  is  turretted  and  dressed  in  a 
long  chiton,  and  holds  in  her  right  hand  the  Palladium.  The  other 
woman  (the  personified  Bome),  in  a  dress  fastened  with  a  girdle,  is 
turretted,  and  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  flagr — on  a  medallion  of 
Caracalla.  The  Tychae  (Tu^^t,  ffeniz)  of  the  cities  of  Qium  and  Bome, 
with  joined  hands :  on  a  coin  of  Elagabalus. 

ZEBAZTOZ  KTIZTHZ.  Head  of  Augustus :  statue  of  Athene,  with  the 
hair  bound  together  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  on  a  small  pedestal, 
holding  in  her  uplifted  right  hand  the  Palladium,  in  her  left  a  lance: 
on  a  coin  of  Augustus.  With  regard  to  this  Ilian  coin,  particular  atten- 
tion is  claimed  by  the  epithet  of  Augustus  as  founder  (/cricmy?) ;  but  the 
word  is  to  be  understood  as  restorer,  it  being  customary  to  give  this  title 
to  benefactors  who  were  deemed  worthy  of  honour. 

Besides  the  types  on  the  imperial  coins  here  represented,  there  also 


No.  1507. 


«  xvi.  862,  8i33. 


'  New  S€rie8,  viii. ;  London,  186b,  8vo.  p.  326,  Vl  li.  2. 
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occur  the  following,  which  bear  merely   the  legend  lAlEON  or  lAicnN 
namely : — 

The  winged  Ganymedes  standing,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  bow,  in 
his  left  a  shepherd's  crook :  on  a  coin  of  Commodus. 


Na  1510. 


No.  1508. 


No.  1509. 


The  winged  Ganymedes,  wearing  a  Phrygian  cap  on  his  head,  seated 
on  a  rock,  and  offering  drink  to  the  eagle  of  Zeus,  behind  which  is  a  tree : 
on  a  coin  of  Commodus  (No.  1508). 

The  winged  Ganymedes,  as  in  the  foregoing  type,  but  holding  a  vase 
before  the  eagle  which  is  caressing  him;  behind  is  a  column  on  which 
stands  a  statue :  on  a  medallion  of  Commodus  (No.  1509).® 

The  winged  Ganymedes  carried  away  by  the  eagle,  and  holding  in 
his  right  hand  a  shepherd's  crook:  on  coins  of  Commodus  and  Geta 
(No.  1510).  The  legend  of  the  rape  represented  on  the  foregoing  coin, 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  is  related  by  ApoUodorus,*  who  says : 
rovTov  {tov  TavvfiijSrjv)  fih/  oJfv  hik  /ca\Xo9  avapirdaa^  Zeiw?  hC  derov  6€a)V 
olvoxoov  iv  ovpav&  Karifrrqaev, 

Aeneas  walking,  carrying  on  his  back  Anchises,  and  leading  Ascanius 
by  the  hand :  on  medallions  of  Commodus  and  of  Caracalla.  Homer 
says  nothing  concerning  the  flight  of  Aeneas  represented  in  this  type, 
which  is  interpreted  by  the  following  verses  of  Virgil: — 


"  Ergo  age,  care  pater,  cervici  imponere  nostrae ; 
Ipse  subibo  humeris,  neo  me  labor  iste  gravabit.*'  ** 


No.  1511. 


<* Mihi  pamis  lulus 

Sit  oomes  et  longe  servet  vestigia  coninx." ' 

**  Cessi  et  sublato  montes  genitore  petiyi."  ' 


The  same  type ;  below  is  a  she-wolf  suckling  Romulus  and  Bemus : 
on  a  coin  of  Hadrian  (No.  1511). 

Hector,  with  a  helmet  on  his  head,  walking,  and  throwing  with  his 
right  hand  a  stone;  his  left  is  armed  with  a  shield  and  two  lances: 
on  a  coin  of  Diadumenianus. 

Hector  in  full  armour,  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses :  on  a  coin 
of  Gordianus  HI. 


•  According  to  Vaillant,  Numisniata  Graecu,  and  Mionnet,  Descr.  de  MecL 
•  ill.  12.  2.  >•  Aen.  ii.  707,  708.  >  Ibid.  ii.  710,  711.  *  Ibid.  ii.  8o4. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  CONICAL  MOUNDS  IN  THE  TROAD  CALLED  THE  HEROIC  TUMULL 

The  traveller  who  goes  by  sea  from  Constantinople  to  the  town  of  the 
Dardanelles,  sees  on  both  sides  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Hellespont 
a  nnmber  of  conical  hills,  on  the  origin  of  which  tradition  is  silent,  and 
which  are  universally  called  by  the  name  of  "  Tepeh,"  a  Turkish  word 
signifying  merely  a  low  and  small  hill,  but  which  in  the  imagination  of 
men  has  obtained,  like  the  word  "  tumulus  "  in  the  West,  the  additional 
signification  of  a  sepulchral  mound,  covering  the  remains  of  a  deceased 
person,  or  of  more  than  one. 

The  first  of  these  Tepehs  which  tradition  has  assigned  to  a  particular 
person,  is  the  tumulus  on  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  obliquely  opposite 
the  town  of  the  Dardanelles,  attributed  to  Hecuba,  of  which  Strabo  says : 
"Between  the  two  (Dardanus  and  Abydus)  the  Bhodius  falls  into  the 
Hellespont,  and  directly  opposite  its  mouth  the  Cynossema  (Ki/i/09  oyjfia, 
or  Kin/6(r(r7)fjba,  i.e.  Dog's  monument),  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Hecuba, 
stands  on  the  Chersonesus."^ 

Proceeding  from  the  Dardanelles  by  land  to  the  Plain  of  Troy,  the 
traveller  passes  another  tumulus  to  his  left,  near  the  site  of  Dardanus ; 
immediately  afterwards,  a  third  to  his  right,  and  a  fourth  again  to  his 
left,  above  the  village  of  Ken  Kioi.  Descending  hence  to  the  sea-shore, 
he  passes  three  more  Tepehs  on  the  height  which  overhangs  the  little 
port  of  Earanlik,  and  which  belongs  to  the  heights  of  Ehoeteum.  To 
none  of  the  six  tumuli  last  mentioned  does  tradition  attach  a  name. 

To  the  north  of  the  heights  of  Ehoeteum  he  will  see,  close  to  the 
shore,  a  very  low  tumulus,  to  which  tradition  points  as  the  original 
sepulchre  of  Ajax,  whose  second  resting-place  is  identified  with  the  large 
tumulus  on  a  lower  spur  of  the  heights  of  Bhoeteum.  This  latter 
tumulus  is  called  In  Tepeh,  which  name  may  be  derived  from  the  stem 
AIANT,  seen  in  the  genitive  of  Aias\ 

Biding  thence  along  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  the  traveller  reaches 
on  the  lower  height,  immediately  to  the  north-east  of  Cape  Sigeum,  the 
tumulus  which  tradition  throughout  historical  antiquity  claimed  as  the 
tomb  of  Achilles. 

Proceeding  thence  in  a  southerly  direction,  on  the  road  which  borders 
the  heights  of  Sigeum  and  leads  to  Yeni  Kioi,  the  traveller  passes  at  a 
distance  of  only  about  350  yds.  to  the  south-east  of  the  latter  tumulus 
another,  which  is  identified  with  the  tomb  of  Patroclus.     But  this  identifi- 


*  Strabo,   xiii.  p.  595 :  /icra|^  tc    6  'P69ios       Hecuba  was  fabled  to  have  been  changed  into  a 
ifcirlirrti  iroTafi6sf  Koff  %v  iv  Tp  Xtp^ovii<r<f  rh       bitch. 
Kvvhs  tr^fjid  iffriv^  S  ^curi¥  'EKdfiris  cTkou  rd^ov. 
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cation  must  be  quite  modem,  it  being  in  perfect  opposition  to  the  precise 
statement  of  Homer,  who  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Achilles  the  words :  "  Let 
us  wrap  the  bones  (of  Patroclus)  in  a  double  layer  of  fat,  and  put  them 
in  a  golden  urn,  until  I  also  am  hidden  with  Hades.  Now  do  not  make 
the  tumulus  large,  but  only  of  becoming  size.  Later,  you  Achaeans,  who 
shall  survive  me  on  the  ships  with  many  rowing-benches,  may  make  it 
wide  and  high."*  His  companions  obeyed  :  having  gathered  the  bones  of 
Patroclus,  they  wrapped  them  in  a  double  layer  of  fat,  and  put  them  in 
a  golden  urn,  which  they  brought  into  the  tent,  and  covered  with  a  soft 
linen  cloth.  They  then  marked  out  the  round  place  for  the  tumulus,  laid 
the  foundations  around  the  funeral  pile,  and  heaped  up  the  earth.  Having 
completed  the  tumulus,  they  departed.* 

Now,  in  all  this  there  is  not  a  word  to  show  that  the  golden  urn  which 
contained  the  bones  of  Patroclus  was  either  deposited  in  the  tumulus,  or 
was  meant  to  be  ever  deposited  there.  All  we  can  possibly  understand 
here  is  that  on  the  death  of  Achilles  his  bones  should  be  added  to  those 
of  Patroclus  in  the  golden  urn,  and  that  on  that  event  the  tumulus  should 
be  enlarged,  but  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  depositing  of  the  urn 
in  it.  Had  it  been  deposited,  or  had  it  been  destined  to  be  deposited 
there,  Homer  would  not  have  kept  back  from  us  the  important  fact. 
Consequently  the  tumulus  of  Patroclus  was  a  mere  cenotaph.  I  wish  I 
could  cite,  as  further  evidence;  the  beautiful  passage  in  the  Odyssey,'^ 
where  it  is  said  that  the  bones  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus  lie  together  in  a 
golden  amphora,  in  a  tumulus  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont ;  and  the 
passage  in  the  Hiad^^  according  to  which  the  bones  of  Hector,  after  being 
put  in  a  golden  box,  were  laid  in  a  grave  and  covered  with  a  tumulus 
of  stones.  Unfortunately  both  these  books  of  the  Odyssey  and  Uiad  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  later  additions.  Consequently  aU  we 
know  from  the  poet  regarding  the  nature  of  one  of  the  tumuli  in  the 
Plain  of  Troy  is  that  it  was  a  cenotaph,  and  this  Homeric  assertion  has 
been  borne  out  by  all  the  researches  hitherto  made.  But  before  his 
funeral  Patroclus  appeared  to  Achilles  in  a  dream,  and  said : 

Bdwrt  fat  5tti  rdxiffrciy  wiXas  *Attao  ir(p4\ffn,^ 

Now  the  word  OdTmo  has  always  been  translated  by  "  bury  "  or  "  inter." 
But  as  from  the  foregoing  passage  it  is  evident  that  no  real  burial  took 
place,  I  suggest  that  the  meaning  of  this  word,  in  this  instance  as  well  as 
in  three  other  passages  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Tliad^  can  only  be  "  burn 
the  body  and  perform  the  funeral  ceremony,"  without  implying  that  the 

•  //.  xxiii.  243-248 :  V^^  rtv^v  *  ttdap  9i  X't^i'  M  ytuof  fx^vor. 

Kol  rit  fihw  iv  XP*^^  ^iiA|;  ica2  8(«-Xoic<  5i}/i^  x^^^^^"^*^  '^  "f^  <nifia  ird\iy  kIo¥, 
$€lo/uPy  9ls  5  Ktv  atnhs  4yitp''Am  K9<St$iuu'  <  xxiv.  76-84.  »  xxir.  793-798. 

r^fjfiw  8*  oif  fidXa  wokXhr  iyi»  itovitirBau  Awya,  *  //.  xxiii.  71. 

ii\K*  4wi*uc4a  roiow,    hnira  tk  ical  rhw  *kxMl  '  //.  xxiv.  664,  665 : 

^hffiw  it  h^\6w  Tff  ri^/Mroi,  o%  Kt¥  ifitTo  iwyfifjuxp  fi4y  k*  ainhv  M  fieydpots  yo6tjpfitiff 

Mr€poi  iw  w4i9<r<r^  voAvfcA^Iiri  Xirnivik,  rp  IStKderp  94  icc  Bdwroi/itw  icutfvrd  re  Xo^i. 

»  //.  xxiii.  252-257  :  //.  xxui.  630 : 

icX«iorrff9  8*  irdpoto  iyri4os  hirria  \twci,  in  &ir^9  Kptlorr^  *AtiapvyK4a  Sdwrov  *Eirffio(. 
&AAryor  ^9  XF^^^^  ^uUtr^  «col  HirXaKa  ^fi6w,  II.  zxi.  322,  323  : 

4¥  KXuripat  ih  $4rrts  iat^  Ktrl  iciiXinfar.  alrrov  ol  koX  ffjifia  rerc^lcTcu,  ov94  rt  fuv  XP^A 

ropif^turro  8i  ^fuh  B^fitlXtd  tc  irpo$d\ofrro  (<rrcu  rvfifioxoriff'  Zrt  fuw  ddwrvtriy  *AxmoL 
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bones  were  buried.  In  this  sense  I  also  understand  the  word  Qoerrrto  in 
a  passage  in  the  Odysdey,  in  which  the  funeral  of  Elpenor  is  described:— 
"  Then  I  sent  forward  my  companions  to  the  palace  of  Circe  to  bring 
the  dead  body  of  Elpenor.  We  at  once  cut  trunks  of  trees,  and,  sore 
grieved,  performed  his  funeral  on  the  high  projecting  shore,  shedding 
abundant  tears.  And  when  the  body  was  burnt  with  his  weapons,  we 
heaped  up  a  tomb,  erected  a  pillar  (stele)  on  it,  and  put  up  on  its  highest 
point  a  well-fitting  oar."  * 

But  in  another  passage  of  the  Odyssey  the  word  Bcnrrci)  must  really 
mean  "  to  bury  in  the  ground :  " — "  First  came  the  soul  of  our  companion 
Elpenor,  for  he  had  not  yet  been  buried  below  the  earth  with  broad 
paths." » 

In  a  passage  in  the  Uiad,  where  the  funeral  of  Eetion  is  described, 
we  read : — •"  He  (Achilles)  slew  Eetion ;  but  he  stripped  him  not  of  his 
arms,  through  the  restraint  of  a  religious  awe,  but  burnt  him  there  in 
his  panoply,  and  heaped  up  a  mound."  ^° 

Here,  as  well  as  in  the  description  of  Elpenor's  funeral.  Homer  leaves 
us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  tumulus  was  heaped  over  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  or  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  Patroclus,  the  bones  were  carried 
away,  and  the  tumulus  was  a  mere  cenotaph.  But  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  in  a  post-Homeric  time,  and  probably  as  early  as  the  time 
when  the  xxivth  Hiad  and  the  xxivth  Odyssey  were  written,  it  was  really 
the  custom  to  heap  a  tumulus  over  the  remains  of  great  personages.  At 
all  events,  in  the  imagination  of  Aeschylus,  Agamemnon's  sepulchre  was  a 
tumulus,  for  he  makes  Electra  say :  "  On  the  tumulus  of  this  sepulchre 
I  announce  this  to  my  father." "  Further,  all  the  artificial  tumuli  at 
Sardis,  as  well  as  on  the  Crimean  coast  and  elsewhere  in  the  south  of 
Eussia,  appear  to  be  real  tombs. 

Biding  for  half  an  hour  further  south  on  the  road  to  Yeni  Kioi,  the 
traveller  passes  to  the  left  of  another  much  higher  mound,  called  Hagios 
Demetrios  Tepeh,  from  an  open  chapel  close  by,  which  is  dedicated  to  that 
saint.  But,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  chapel  has 
received  this  dedication  from  a  temple  of  white  marble  sacred  to  Dem'eter, 
which  stood  on  the  site,  and  of  whose  marbles  it  is  partly  built.  This 
Tepeh,  by  its  high  position  on  the  very  brink  of  the  lofty  shore,  over- 
hangs the  sea,  and  it  is  therefore  visible  from  a  great  distance  out  at  sea ; 
and,  as  Professor  Virchow  says,  there  is  no  point  on  land,  to  a  distance 
of  9  or  12  miles,  from  which  it  cannot  be  seen. 

Proceeding  further  on,  the  traveller,  after  having  passed  Yeni  Kioi, 


9  Od,  xil.  9-15:  »  Od.  xi.  51,  52 : 

8^  t6t^  iyiiv  h-dpovs  xpoUiv  is  Sc^/iora  KlpKtis  Up^tmj  8i  ^'^'X^  *EK'iHiyop05  ^\6€V  ^alpou  • 

oUr4fi€yaL  v^Kphv  *E\.ir^iyopa  rfBrnwra,  oh  ydp  xa  ^riOawro  hxh  -xjhybs  tvpvofkliis. 

^erpohs  8*  oTif^a  raiUvrti^  tft  iucpordrri  xp6ex*  "  ^^'  ▼»•  416-419 : 

AitT^,  ....     kotA  8*  I^KToyw  'Htrlmyoy 

OdwrofJicy  ix»^/*«»'0'»  Sa\tphv  Korii  9dKpv  x^ovres.  ovJi4  /xiy  i^€vdpi^€  (fftfido'araro  yhp  r6  y€  Bv/i^}, 

ahrkp  lwe\  v€Kp6s  r*  iKdri  Kcd  rtvxfa  vtKpoVy  &A.\*  &pa  fuy  Kardicrit  crhy  Kyr^crt  lkuBa\4ourtw 

T^/i/Sov  x*^^*"^**  f^^  ^^  ffr^Kny  ip6<rayTes  ^8*  ^irl  o-^/i*  ^X««»'* 

iHi^aix^y  iLKpordrtf  rififi<p  fvijpfs  ip€rfi6y.  **  Aeschylus,  Choiphoroey  v.  4: 

T^fifiou  8*  ^ir*  6x^V  '''^^^  icfip6ir<rw  xarpL 
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comes  to  another  tumulus,  60  ft.  liigh,  situated  on  the  height  close  to  and 
north  of  the  Bay  of  Besika,  and  called,  probably  for  that  reason,  Besika 
or  Bashika  Tepeh,  from  the  Turkish  work  Beshik,  which  means  "  cradle." 
It  lies  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  little  promontory  called  Palaeo- 
castro,  of  which  we  have  spoken  before. 

Still  further  south,  and  separated  by  a  deep  valley  from  the  heights 
of  Sigeum,  there  follows  a  group  of  tertiary  ridges,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  and  about  four  miles  distant  from  the  sea-shore,  rises  another 
gigantic  tumulus,  83  ft.  high  and  433  ft.  in  diameter  at  its  base,  called 
Ujek  Tepeh.  To  understand  well  the  height  of  83  ft.  the  reader  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  highest  houses  in  Broadway  in  New  York  are  not 
more  than  70  ft.  high. 

Gt)ing  on  thence  to  Bounarbashi,  and  ascending  the  heights  behind  it 
— the  Bali  Dagh— the  traveller  sees  there  four  more  tumuli,  the  highest 
of  which  consists  of  loose  pebbles,  and  has  for  this  reason  been  identified, 
by  the  defenders  of  the  Troy-Bounarbashi  theory,  with  the  tomb-  of  Hector ; 
while  of  the  other  three,  which  are  much  lower,  one  has  been  attributed 
by  them  to  King  Priam  himself. 

Descending  again  to  Bounarbashi  and  crossing  the  Scamander,  the 
traveller  finds  opposite  the  Bali  Dagh — on  the  slope  of  the  mount  which 
overhangs  the  river,  and  which,  as  before  mentioned,  is  crowned  with  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  town — another  tumulus^  of  pebbles,  which  has  lost 
much  of  its  primitive  height.  Descending  again  and  riding  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Scamander,  the  traveller  sees,  at  a  short  distance  to 
the  north-west  of  the  confluence  of  the  Scamander  and  the  Thymbrius, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  latter,  the  large  tumulus  called  Hanai  Tepeh, 
situated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  whom  I  have  helped  to 
excavate  it,  and  who  has  described  the  results  of  our  researches  in 
Appendix  IV. 

Proceeding  thence  in  a  north-westerly  direction  by  the  road  to 
Hissarlik,  the  traveller  passes  to  his  right  another  smaller  tumulus, 
called  Pasha  Tepeh,^  on  a  low  hill-ridge,  which  extends  from  the  heights 
of  the  tertiary  formation  pretty  far  into  the  plain.  Further  on,  at 
distances  of  no  more  than  200  and  300  yds.  to  the  south  of  Novum  Ilium, 
he  sees  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road  two  still  smaller  tumuli. 

Finally,  I  have  to  mention  the  low  tumulus  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kalifatli  Asmak,  at  a  distance  of  about  300  yds.  to  the  north  of  Eoum 
Kioi.  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  this  tumulus  repeatedly  in  the 
preceding  pages,  and  have  explained  the  reasons  why  I  hold  it  to  be 
identical  with  the  tumulus  of  Hus,  which  is  mentioned  four  times  in 
the  Iliad. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  history  of  the  researches  made  in  these  tumuli 
of  the  Troad,  generally  called  "  Heroic  Tombs,"  I  must  begin  with  that  of 
Ajax,  as  according  to  tradition  it  was  first  opened,  not  indeed  by  the  hands 
of  men,  but  by  the  waves  of  the  sea. 


*  This  tomu]as,  like  all  the  other  tamuli,  is  indicated  on  the  Map  of  the  Plain  of  Troy. 
'  Marked  on  the  map  Pasha  Tepeh  or  Tumulus  of  Batieia. 
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1.  The  Tumulus  of  Ajax. — ^As  before  mentioned,  the  tnmuluB  on  the 
shore  of  the  Helle&pont,  600  yds.  to  the  north  of  the  conical  hill  now 
universally  attributed  to  Ajax,  and  called  In  Tepeh,  has  had  the  honour  to 
be  indicated  by  tradition  as  the  original  tomb  of  that  hero.  According 
to  the  legend  related  by  Pausanias,  that  side  of  the  tumulus  which  faced 
the  shore  having  been  washed  away  by  the  sea,  the  entrance  to  the 
tomb  was  rendered  easy ;  the  corpse  was  found  to  be  of  so  gigantic  a 
size  that  the  bones  at  the  knees,  called  knee-pans  (paieUae)  by  anatomists, 
were  of  about  the  size  of  the  quoit  {discus)  of  a  boy  who  exercises  himself 
in  the  pentathlon.^  This  legend  is  confirmed  by  Philostratus,  who  says 
that,  the  tumulus  of  Ajax  having  been  destroyed  by  the  sea,  his  bones 
had  come  to  light,  denoting  a  man  11  cubits  long,  and  that  Hadrian, 
on  his  visit  to  Troy,  embraced  and  kissed  them,  and  erected  over  them 
the  present  tumulus,  now  called  In  Tepeh,  in  honour  of  Ajax.*  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Burnouf  s  measurement,  the  height  of  this  tumulus  of  In 
Tepeh  above  the  sea  is  131  ft.  Strabo  also  confirms  the  fact  that  in 
his  time  the  tomb  of  Ajax  was  on  the  shallow  sea-shore,  for  he  writes : 
"  Hereupon  (after  Ophrynium)  foUows  the  city  of  Rhoeteum  on  a  hill,  and, 
adjoining  Rhoeteum,  the  shallow  sea-shore,  on  which  is  the  tomb  and  the 
temple  of  Ajax,  as  well  as  his  statue,  which  was  taken  away  by  Marcus 
Antonius  and  carried  to  Egypt ;  but  Caesar  Augustus  returned  it  to  the 
Rhoeteans."*  Strabo's  statement  is  confirmed  by  Lucan'  (38-65  A.D.), 
who  praises  the  beauty  of  the  statue  of  Ajax. 

It  appears  incredible  indeed  that  all  the  archaeologists  who  cite  the 
passage  of  Philostratus  have  thought  the  word  ireptapfio^eiv  meant 
"  restore,"  and  have  therefore  understood  that  Hadrian  merely  restored 
the  tomb  and  the  temple,  whereas  rd(f>ov  irepuipfMo^ecv  rivi  can  never  have 
meant  anything  else  than  "  erect  a  tomb  to  some  one."  Strange  to  say, 
even  no  less  an  authority  than  Carl  Gotthold  Lenz,^  one  of  the  greatest 
philologists  and  Homeric  scholars  that  ever  lived,  has  fallen  into  this 
wonderful  error. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  investigate  whether  the  corpse  found  in  the 
low  tumulus  on  the  sea-shore  was  that  of  Ajax  or  not ;  at  all  events,  it 
appears  certain  that  a  corpse  was  found  there,  and  that  Hadrian  brought 
it  to  the  spur  of  the  heights  of  Rhoeteum,  now  called  In  Tepeh,  and  built  a 
small  sanctuary  over  it,  which  he  covered  up  with  a  high  conical  tumulus; 
and  no  doubt  in  such  a  manner  that  nothing  of  it  was  visible  at  the  top  of 


•  Paosanias,  i.  35,  §  3 :  tow  yhp  rdu^v  tA  xphs  *A9piaMhv  $aa-i\4a  xtpurruKm  edtrk  4s  Tpoiar 
rhv  olytaXbv  li<l>aaK9y  iirucXvffcu  r^v  edXcunray,  iK$6vra  icol  rhv  vw\  ri^v  wtpiapfi^irai  vf 
K(d  r^v  iffoiov  4s  rh  fJLvrifjLa  ob  xa^^€»^K  xoi^crcu,  AXavri  ttrriv  h  irol  xpoairrv^dfityoy  rwr  ierwf 
Kol  fi€  rov  ptKpov  rh  fityedos  reKfAoiptarBcu  rfSc  koX  (ftiK-fiaayra. 

4K4Ktv€  •    x*yrd0\ov  ykp  xai^hs  ^Ival  oi  icotA  *  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  595 :  Elra  *Po(t€iok  ir^Xif  W 

^IffKoy  puAXiffra  tA  4x\  rois  y6vaunv  offra,  koXov-  \6<p^   KUfi4y7i   kolL    ry   *Po<T€(y    ovi^x^t  jJAr 

fi4yas  5i  ^h  r&v  larrpSav  fnuKas.  oAiTci^s,    4<p*   f  fivrtfia  koX  Uplty  ASatnos  kcA 

*  Philostr.     Hennca^    p.     137,    ed.    Kayser:  kv^pids^  %v  Ikpcarros  ^Ayrvplov  KOfu<r94rra  tls 
"Akovc   5^  •    xdxxos   Ijv  fAoi,   |^y€,   xoWk  r&v  Atyvxrov  Ait^Smkc  rots  *Porr€*€wri  v«£X<r,  Ka$4crtp 
i,xi<rrovfi4pwy    »hrb    <rov    yiyvt&ffKay,   %s   l^Keye  icol  HWoiSy  d  Sc/Saorbs  Kcuffop, 
9icuft0aprivcu  fi4y  x<n€  rh  rov  Atavros  (rrifui  M  '  Pharsalia,  ix.  961-979. 

rijs  BaXdctrns^  xpbs  f  Ktirai,  6(rra  8i   4y  ain^  '  See  C.  G.  Lenz,  Die  Ebene  twi  Troja ;  Keu 

^ayriyai  Kark  iyH^ndxrixvy  &yBpwxoyy  koI  i^cuTKty  Strelitz,  1798,  p.  76 
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the  mound.  The  base  of  this  building  was  circular,  and  was,  as  Choiseul- 
GouflSer  reports,  consolidated  by  a  number  of  curved  walls  built  within 
the   circle,  and  adapted   to  support   the  weight  of  the  edifice.     There 


No.  15IX    TnmuloB  of  In  Tepeh,  called  the  Tomb  of  AJax.  with  the  RuiuB  of  his  Temple  built  by  Uadrian. 

appears  to  have  been  no  other  entrance  than  by  a  circular  passage 
vaulted  all  round,  3^  ft.  in  diameter.  This  passage  is  still  well  preserved, 
but  the  foundations  of  the  temple,  which  probably  consisted  of  large 
wrought  stones,  were  in  1770  partly  taken  out  by  a  Turkish  officer,* 
who  used  the  materials  for  building  a  bridge.  Visitors  will  find  in  and 
close  to  the  tumulus  large  massive  blocks  of  masonry,  consisting  of 
small  stones  joined  with  chalk.  There  is  every  probability  that  the  early 
Christians  who,  in  their  pious  zeal,  destroyed  so  many  temples  and  works 
of  art,  also  destroyed  the  temple  and  statue  of  Ajax,  but  this  could  not  of 
course  be  done  without  partly  demolishing  the  tumulus.  The  Turkish 
officer,  therefore,  who  in  1770  removed  the  foundations  of  the  temple, 
only  completed  the  destruction  begun  probably  1400  years  before.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  close  to  the  shore,  visitors  will 
see  a  large  mutilated  marble  statue,  which  may  perhaps  be  identical 
with  the  statue  of  Ajax.  The  sea  is  10  ft.  lower  than  the  base  of  the 
primitive  tumulus  of  Ajax ;  but  in  strong  southerly  storms  the  mound  is 
nevertheless  flooded,  and  it  is  therefore  very  probable  that  it  may  have 
been  washed  away  by  the  waves.  What  now  remains  of  it  is  not  more 
than  3  ft.  4  in.  above  the  surface,  and  consists  of  pebbles  with  a  large 
number  of  fragments  of  marble  sculptures.  I  sank  a  shaft  in  the  mound, 
but  struck  the  rock  at  a  depth  of  8  ft.  4  in.,  and  found  nothing  but 
pebbles  and  some  large  bones  identified  by  Professor  Virchow  as  horse- 
bones.     There  is  no  trace  of  a  temple. 


•  SceC.  G.  I^nr,  Die  Ebene  von  Troja,  nach  dcm  Grafen  Choxsexd-Gouffier ;  Nea  Strelitz,  1798, 
p.  77. 
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2.  The  Tumulus  of  Achilles.— The  second  tmnulus  in  succession,  called 
that  of  Achilles,  was  explored  in  1786  by  a  Jew,  by  order  and  on  account 
of  Choisenl-Gouffier,  who  was  at  that  time  French  Ambassador  at  Con- 


No  1513.    Tnmnlus  called  the  Tomb  of  Acbilles. 


stantinople.  A  shaft  was  sunk  from  the  top,*  and  the  virgin  soil  was 
reached  at  a  depth  of  29  ft.  The  upper  part  of  the  conical  tumulus  was 
found  to  consist  of  well-beaten  clay  to  the  depth  of  6  ft. ;  then  followed  a 
compact  layer  of  stones  and  clay,  2  ft.  deep ;  a  third  stratum  consisted  of 
earth  mixed  with  sand;  a  fourth  of  very  fine  sand.  In  the  centre  was 
found  a  small  cavity,  4  ft.  in  length  and  breadth,  formed  of  masonry,  and 
covered  with  a  flat  stone,  which  had  broken  under  the  weight  pressing 
upon  it.  In  the  cavity  were  found  charcoal,  ashes  impregnated  with  fat, 
fragments  of  pottery  exactly  similar  to  the  Etruscan,  several  bones,  easy 
to  distinguish,  among  which  was  a  tibia,  and  the  fragment  of  a  skull ; 
also  fragments  of  an  iron  sword ;  and  a  bronze  figure  seated  on  a  chariot 
with  horses.  Several  of  the  clay  vases  were  much  burnt  and  vitrified, 
whereas  all  the  painted  vessels  were  unhurt.  This  is  an  abstract  of  the 
account  given  of  the  excavations  by  Choiseul-Gouffier.*"  But,  as  no  man 
of  experience  or  worthy  of  confidence  was  present  at  the  excavation, 
scholars  seem  to  have  distrusted  the  account  from  the  first,  and  to  have 
thought  that  the  Jew,  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  reward,  had  procured 
and  prepared  beforehand  all  the  objects  he  pretended  to  have  found  in  the 
tumulus.  And  all  the  experience  we^  have  now  gathered  by  the  explora- 
tion of  so  many  similar  tumuli  is  fatal  to  the  Jew's  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries. As  I  felt  assured  that  the  fragments  of  pottery  contained  in  the 
tumulus  would  give  me  the  key  to  its  date,  I  was  very  anxious  to  explore 


•  See  C.  G.  Lenz,  Die  Ehenc  von  Troja,  nach  dem  Grafen  Choiseul-Gonffier ;  Neu  Strelitx,  1798, 
p.  64.  »•  Ibid.  pp.  60-62. 
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it ;  but  as  the  owner  of  the  land,  a  Turk  in  Koum  Kaleh,  would  not  give 
me  the  permission  to  sink  a  shaft  in  it  without  receiving  beforehand  a 
reward  of  £100, 1  abstained  from  doing  so. 

That  this  tumulus  was  considered  in  the  historical  times  of  antiquity 
as  the  sepulchre  of  Achilles,  is  evident  from  Pliny  (jff.  N.  v.  33)  and 
Quintus  Smyrnaeus  (vii.  402),  both  of  whom  place  it  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Scamander.  That  Homer  knew,  from  his  own  eyesight,  the  tumulus 
which  in  his  time  was  considered  as  the  common  tomb  of  Achilles  and 
Patroclus,  or  at  least  that  he  had  a  particular  tumulus  in  view  which  he 
attributes  in  common  to  both  heroes,  appears  evident  from  the  verses  in 
which  he  makes  Achilles  direct  the  Greeks  to  heap  up  for  Patroclus 
a  small  tumulus,  and  to  make  it  larger  and  higher  after  his  own  death.^ 
This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  passage  in  which  Patroclus  appears  to 
Achilles  in  his  dream,  and  begs  him  not  to  put  his  bones  apart  from  his 
own,*  but  to  erect  a  tumulus  over  the  bones  of  both.^  I  call  attention 
to  the  word  aop6<i  (an  aira^  elpijfievov),  used  in  the  latter  verse  for  the 
usual  arjfui. 

3.  The  next  tumulus  excavated  was  that  which  is  situated  or  the 
height  above  Een  Kioi.  It  was  explored  by  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Calvert, 
who  ascertained  that  it  was  an  artificial  mound,  but  found  neither  bones, 
nor  ashes,  nor  objects  of  human  industry  in  it. 

4.  The  Tumulus  of  Priam. — The  fourth  tumulus  was  excavated  by 
Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  who  gives  the  following  account  of  it  :* — "  According 
to  the  description  of  Forchhammer,  three  of  the  four  tumuli  before 
Gergis  are  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  rocky  eminence,  the  Bali  Dagh, 
a  little  distance  outside  the  thick  wall  which  separates  them  from  the 
Acropolis ;  and  by  the  side  of  each  is  a  deep  pit,  apparently  artificial. 
The  fourth  is  on  the  same  ridge,  more  to  the  west.  He  is  not  altogether 
correct,  however,  in  stating  that  their  materials  are  all  derived  from 
the  natural  rock  on  which  they  stand,  for  one  of  them  alone  is  entirely 
so ;  namely,  the  one  correctly  so  described  by  Lechevalier,  and  which  he 
names  the  tomb  of  Hector.  The  largest  of  the  other  mounds,  supposed 
to  be  the  tomb  of  Priam,^  was  the  one  I  decided  on  excavating.  It  is 
about  13  ft.  in  height,  and,  cropping  out  on  the  summit,  traces  of  a 
quadrangular  building  were  visible.  I  caused  an  open  shaft  to  be  com- 
menced at  the  base  of  the  mound,  and  it  was  carried  along  the  surface 
of  the  natural  rock  through  a  mixture  of  earth  and  stones,  as  far  as 
the  masonry  in  the  centre,  which  rested  upon  the  rock.  This  structure 
I  found  to  be,  as  at  the  top,  square  in  form,  and  measuring  about  14  ft. 
by  12.  It  is  formed  of  large  irregular  stones,  roughly  hewn  on  the 
outward  faces  alone,  and  put  together  without  cement.  The  space  in 
the  interior  is  filled  in  with  small  loose  stones.     A  few  casual  potsherds 

»  n.  xxiii.  245-248:  »  //.  xxiii.  91: 

T^fifiw  V  oifudXa  iroXXhv  iyi»  trovUffBcu  iafuyoy  &s  Ji  icol  htrria  y&Xr  ifi^  ffophs  ktupiKaXirKTOi . . . 

iAA*  hrMucia  roiov.    fvttra  B^  Ktd  rhv  *Axatol  *  Contributions  towards  the  Ancient  Geography 

thp^r  (t  6fiyX^  Tf  riOiifuvaij  ol  k^v  4fA€io  of  ilte  Troad,  p.  2. 

Scvrcpoi  iy  retain  wo\vtc\'fii<ri  \iirn<r0€.  *  Remarks  and  Observations  on  the  Plain  of 

«  i/.  xxiii.  69-90.  Troy,  by  W.  Franklin,  p.  19 ;  Walpole*s  Travels,  i. 

p.  108. 
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were  thrown  out  during  the  excavations,  but  nothing  was  found  to 
indicate  that  this  mound  had  been  used  as  a  place  of  sepulture.  It 
appears  rather  to  have  served  as  a  base  to  some  statue  or  public  monn- 
ment,  or,  as  Dr.  Hunt  remarks,  as  a  foundation  to  some  altar  or  shrine."  • 

5.  The  fifth  tumulus  explored,  likewise  by  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  was  the 
conical  mound  below  Yeni  Shehr,  the  so-called  Tumulus  of  Patroclus. 
He  sank  an  open  shaft  in  it  and  dug  down  in  the  centre  to  the  virgin  soil, 
but  found  here  also  neither  bones  nor  ashes  nor  anything  else.  Homer 
says  of  the  cenotaph  of  Patroclus : 

which  means,  "  they  traced  out  the  circle  for  the  tumulus,  and  encom- 
passed it  with  foundation-stones."  This  passage  leads  us  naturally  to 
expect  to  find  at  least  one  circle  of  stones  in  or  around  this  and  the  other 
tumuli ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  found  in  any  one  of  the  tumuli 
hitherto  excavated. 

6.  The  Tumulus  of  Hector. — In  October  1872  this  tumulus,  already 
mentioned  as  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  was  excavated  by  my  honoured  friend 
Sir  John  Lubbock.  It  consists  entirely  of  small  stones,  and  was,  probably 
for  this  reason,  attributed  by  Lechevalier  to  Hector.  But  there  were 
found  in  it  neither  bones  nor  charcoal  nor  any  traces  of  the  destination  of 
this  tumulus  for  a  funeral  mound. 

7.  The  Pasha  Tepeh, — The  seventh  tumulus,  called  Pasha  Tepeh,  was 
excavated  in  the  beginning  of  May  1873  by  Mrs.  Sophia  Schlieniann. 
As  I  have  said  in  the  preceding  pages,  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt 
regarding  the  identity  of  this  tumulus  with  the  mound  held  by  Strabo 
to  be  the  tomb  of  Aesyetes,  mentioned  by  Homer,®  for  Strabo  says  that 
it  was  situated  at  a  distance  of  5  stadia  from  Novum  Hium  on  the  road 
to  Alexandria-Troas.^  But  Alexandria-Troas  lay  to  the  south-west  of 
Ilium,  and  the  road  to  it,  which  is  distinctly  marked  by  the  ford  of  the 
Scamander  at  its  entrance  into  the  valley,  goes  direct  south  as  far  as 
Bounarbashi.  Now,  Pasha  Tepeh  is  exactly  at  a  distance  of  1017  yds.  to 
the  south  of  the  southern  wall  of  Novum  Hium,  and  therefore  its  situation 
answers  perfectly  to  Strabo's  indication,  and  even  the  road  close  to  which  it 
lies  is  most  probably  identical  with  the  road  of  which  Strabo  speaks.  But 
the  identity  of  this  tumulus  with  the  tomb  of  Aesyetes  is  quite  out  of  the 
question,  for,  according  to  the  above  Homeric  passage,  Priam's  son  Polites 
was  watching  on  the  tumulus  of  Aesyetes  when  the  Achaeans  should  rush 
forth  from  the  ships,  and  it  must  therefore  have  been  situated  to  the 
north  of  Ilium,  between  the  city  and  the  Hellespont,  probably  about  Koum 
Kioi.  If,  therefore,  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  and  Strabo,  who  adopted  his 
theory,  pretended  that  Pasha  Tepeh  was  identical  with  the  tumulus  of 
Aesyetes,  it  was  merely  to  uphold  their  impossible  theory  that  Troy  had 
been  situated  on  the  site  of  ^iXiecav  KtofiTj. 

But  Pasha  Tepeh  being  in  front  of  Ilium  and  to  the  side  of  the  Plain, 


«  Wftlpole's  TrarelSy  i.  p.  108.  '  H.  xxiii.  255. 

•  //.  ii.  791-794,  already  quoted  at  p.  147.  •  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  599. 
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its  position  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  indications  which  Homer  *® 
gives  us  of  the  position  of  the  monument  held  by  the  gods  to  be  the 
tumulus  of  Myrine,  whereas  men  believed  it  to  be  the  sepulchre  of 
Batieia,  and  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  poet,  in  describing 
this  tomb  to  us,  had  Pasha  Tepeh  in  view. 


We  have  seen  that  Batieia,  or  Bateia,  was  the  daughter  of  Teucer,  son 
of  the  Scamander  and  the  nymph  Idaea,  and  the  queen  of  Dardanus. 
Myrine,  to  whom  the  tumulus  was  ascribed  by  the  gods,  was  one  of  the 


»•  //.  ii.  811-814: 

fart  94  Tif  wpowdpoidi  w6\ios  cuirfTa  icoXcvn?, 
iv  ircfiiy  awdyfvBff  wtpldpo/xos  tvBa  iccU  JTi^a, 


o^dvaroi  8c  re  (rrifia  irohvffKipBfAOio  Mvpiyijs' 
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Amazons  who  undertook  a  campaign  against  Troy.^  I  remind  the  reader 
that,  according  to  Professor  Sayce,  Myrin^  is  identical  with  Smyrna, 
which  was  a  name  of  Artemis-Cybele,  the  Amazons  having  been  in  the 
first  instance  the  priestesses  of  this  Asiatic  goddess. 

Mrs.  Schliemann  sank  from  the  top  a  shaft  10}  ft.  broad  and  17^  fk. 
long,  and  found  that  the  layer  of  vegetable  soil  is  scarcely  more  than 
I  of  an  inch  thick;  then  follows  brown  earth  as  hard  as  stone,  which 
alternates  with  strata  of  calcareous  earth.  At  a  depth  of  15  ft.  the  white 
limestone  rock  was  struck.  No  ashes  or  charcoal  were  found,  much  less 
the  bones  of  a  burnt  corpse.  That  Mrs.  Schliemann  could  have  missed  the 
traces  of  a  funeral  pyre,  if  such  had  really  existed,  is  inconceivable,  when 
we  consider  the  size  of  the  perpendicular  cutting.  There  were  found  in 
the  brown  earth  some  fragments  of  hand-made  pottery  similar  to  that  of 
the  third,  the  burnt  city  of  Hissarlik,  which  led  me  to  ascribe  a  similar 
age  to  the  mound.  But,  after  the  winter  rains  had  widened  the  shaft 
and  brought  to  light  more  pottery,  I  found  there  also  very  common 
archaic  Greek  potsherds,  which  made  me  at  first  doubt  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  this  tumulus.  But  having  carefully  compared  them  with  the 
common  archaic  pottery  found  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  Novum  Ilium, 
as  well  as  with  the  archaic  pottery  found  in  my  excavations  in  Ithaca, 
I  no  longer  hesitate  to  attribute  to  them  a  high  antiquity,  although 
their  age  does  not,  of  course,  come  up  to  that  of  even  the  latest  pre- 
historic city  of  Hissarlik.  I  therefore  find  in  the  pottery  no  obstacle 
to  my  theory  that  this  tumulus  existed  at  the  time  of  Homer,  and  that  it 
gave  him  the  idea  for  the  sepulchre  of  Queen  Batieia  or  the  Amazon  Myrin6- 
As  for  the  fragments  of  pre-historic  pottery  contained  in  the  tumulus, 
they  were  no  doubt  lying  on  or  in  the  ground  with  which  it  was  heaped  up. 

8.  Turimlus  of  TJjeh  Tepeh. — Although  my  honoured  friend  Sir  Austen 
Henry  Layard  had  already  in  January  1879  obtained  for  me  permission 
to  explore  the  remaining  tumuli  of  the  Troad,  there  yet  remained  a 
thousand  difficulties  to  overcome.  But  by  the  kind  endeavours  of  Mr. 
E.  Malet,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  during  Sir  A.  H.  Layard's  absence, 
and  of  Count  Hatzfeldt,  the  German  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  who 
assisted  me  at  the  request  of  Professor  Virchow,  I  obtained  my  firman  on 
the  17th  of  April,  and  began  on  the  following  morning  to  sink  shafto  on 
the  summits  of  the  gigantic  tumuli  of  Ujek  Tepeh  and  Besika  Tepeh. 

Ujek  is  the  pure  Turkish  word  /jUh.A  which  moans  "fireside."     The 

tumulus  is,  according  to  M.  Burnouf  s  measurement,  213  ft.  high  above 
the  sea,  and  it  has  obtained  its  name  from  the  strange  fact  that  (pi^obably 
from  a  confusion  of  the  name  Uus  with  Elias)  it  is  regarded  as  the 
sepulchre  of  the  prophet  Elias  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Troad,  who 
go  thither  on  pilgrimage  on  the  festival  of  that  saint,  on  the  Ist  of 
August,  to  pray  to  him  and  to  light  fires  on  the  top  of  the  tumulus  in 
his  honour.  Such  fires  must  have  been  kindled  there  by  the  Christians  for 
many  centuries,  for  down  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.  2  in.  I  found  nothing  bnt 
yellow  wood-ashes  mixed  with  fragments  of  uninteresting  modem  pottery. 


»  //.  iii.  1«9,  190  ;  Strabo,  xii.  p.  573. 
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I  began  my  excavations  by  sinking  a  shaft  10  ft.  square.  I  worked 
during  the  first  two  days  with  picks  and  shovels  only,  with  which  latter 
I  threw  out  the  earth  from  the  shaft ;  but  the  next  two  days  I  had  to 


employ  baskets,  and,  when  the  depth  of  the  shaft  had  reached  13  ft.,  to 
erect  a  wooden  triangle  (called  by  builders  shear-legs),  by  means  of  which 
the  earth  was  drawn  out  in  baskets  with  windlasses.  In  the  accompanying 
engraving.  No.  1515,  this  tumulus  is  represented  from  the  north  side, 

2  u  2  , 
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which  haa,  according  to  M.  Burnouf's  measurement,  a  perpendicular 
height  of  68  ft.  6  in. ;  its  greatest  height  of  83  ft.  is  on  the  east  side,  its 
lowest  of  53  ft.  8  in.  on  the  west  side.     Another  engraving,  No.  1516, 


No.  1516.    The  Scamander  below  the  confluence  of  the  Thymbrios ;  in  the  background  the  Tumulus  of  Uj^k  Tepeb. 

represents  the  tumulus  of  Ujek  Tepeh  as  seen  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Scamander  and  Thymbrius. 

The  excavations  of  both  Ujek  Tepeh  and  Besika  Tepeh  were  conducted 
by  my  able  engineer  Mr.  M.  G-orkiewicz.  The  first  day  I  could  only  work 
the  shaft  in  Ujek  Tepeh  with  four  labourers,  but  I  had  to  increase  the 
number  daily  as  we  went  deeper,  until  I  had  twelve  workmen,  which 
remained  the  number  of  hands  in  the  shaft  to  the  end.* 

I  struck,  at  a  depth  of  2  ft.  8  in.  below  the  summit,  a  wall  which 
consists  alternately  of  roughly-hewn  stones,  large  and  small,  from  1  ft. 
to  3  ft.  long  and  from  8  in.  to  1  ft.  6  in.  thick,  cemented  with  a  quantity 
of  clay ;  and,  as  visitors  will  see,  by  a  most  lucky  chance  this  wall  was 
discovered  exactly  on  the  west  side  of  my  shaft,  so  that  it  was  no  obstacle 
to  me.  Its  direction  is  from  north  to  south.  Having  dug  through  the 
layer  of  ashes,  I  struck  alternately  layers  of  coarse  yellow,  brown,  or 
whitish  clay,  which  are  intersected  at  intervals  of  from  4  to  5  ft.  by 
horizontal  strata  of  unwrought  stones ;  and  these  could  not,  in  my  opinion, 
have  been  put  there  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  consolidate  the 
tumulus.  On  reaching  a  depth  of  6  ft.,  I  found  that  my  shaft  had  been 
commenced  on  too  large  a  scale,  and  I  therefore  narrowed  it  to  6J^  ft. 
square.  To  avoid  fatal  accidents  I  supported  the  four  sides  of  the  shaft 
vertically  as  well  as  horizontally  with  large  beams  and  thick  planks, 
which  were  carefully  nailed  together.  Nevertheless  there  was  always 
some  danger,  particularly  for  the  workmen  who  worked  in  the  shaft,  and 
who  always  had  to  be  hoisted  in  and  out  by  the  rope  of  the  windlass. 
I  therefore  paid  somewhat  higher  wages  to  those  who  worked  the  windlass 
above,  and  double  wages  to  those  who  worked  below.  No  Greek  workman 
in  the  Troad  ever  works  on  a  Sunday  or  on  any  of  the  numerous  other 


2  The  following  description  is  illustrated  by  Plans  V.  and  VI.  at  the  end  of  the  Tolnme;  the 
tormrr  givinj?  a  Plan  and  the  latter  a  Section  of  the  subterranean  buildings  within  the  tumulus. 
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Greek  holidays;  but  by  paying  5  francs  to  each  man  who  worked  on 
those  days,  I  got  them  to  overcome  all  their  scruples,  and  always  had  most 
assiduous  labourers.  Thus  in  four  weeks'  time  I  reached,  at  a  depth  of 
46  ft.  4  in.,  the  virgin  soil,  consisting  of  very  hard  yellow  clay  mixed  with 
stones.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  of  the  excavation  (Plans  V.  and  VI.), 
the  large  wall  on  the  west  side  of  my  shaft  is  only  11-80  metres  = 
39  ft.  4  in.  high,  and  reaches  down  to  a  depth  of  42  ft.  below  the  sur- 
face ;  consequently,  it  was  not  built  on  the  virgin  soil,  but  4  ft.  4  in. 
above  it.  By  comparing  these  figures  with  the  height  of  the  tumulus 
as  given  above,  the  reader  will  see  that  the  mound  was  erected  on  a 
natural  hill. 

Simultaneously  with  this  shaft,  I  dug  into  the  mound  from  the  north 
side,  at  a  perpendicular  depth  of  66  ft.  8  in.  below  the  summit,  a  tunnel 
6  ft.  8  in.  high,  5  ft.  4  in.  broad  below  and  4  ft.  4  in.  above  ;  and  I  made 
it  vaulted,  in  order  to  lessen  the  danger  for  my  workmen.  Owing  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  tunnel,  there  was  only  room  in  it  for  three  men,  of 
whom  two  worked  with  picks,  whilst  the  third  carried  out  the  earth  in  a 
wheelbarrow. 

I  did  not  begin  the  tunnel  lower  down,  owing  to  the  rising  ground  on 
the  west  side  of  the  tumulus,  which  made  me  afraid  that  I  should  strike 
the  natural  soil.  The  earth  being  as  hard  as  stone,  and  the  tunnel  being 
so  narrow,  I  could  not  work  in  it  with  my  usual  pick-axes,  and  had  to 
have  a  dozen  steel  picks  half  their  size  made  in  haste,  one  end  of  which 
was  pointed  and  the  other  2-3rds  in.  broad  and  very  sharp.  When  I 
had  penetrated  29  ft.  horizontally  into  the  mound,  I  came  upon  the  virgin 
soil,  consisting  of  a  yellowish  sandy  clay  and  stones.  It  was  covered  to 
the  depth  of  1  ft.  7  in.  with  a  layer  of  humus,  which  was  no  doubt  on 
the  surface  when  the  tumulus  was  built.  This  humus  was  covered,  from 
1ft.  2  in.  to  1ft.  4  in.  deep,  by  a  layer  of  brown  clay,  succeeded  by 
another  thin  layer  of  black  earth.  This  latter  was  followed  by  a  thin 
layer  of  white  clay,  on  which  again  lay  a  stratum  of  humus;  then 
followed  again  a  layer  of  brownish  clay,  3  ft.  thick.  I  now  at  once 
ordered  the  tunnel  to  be  raised  6^ft. ;  and  as,  in  digging  further  into 
the  mound,  I  nevertheless  again  struck  the  virgin  soil,  I  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  tunnel  3J^  ft.  higher,  and  then  to  follow  the  ascending  slope  of 
the  natural  soil  in  the  direction  of  my  shaft,  which  I  at  last  reached 
after  a  month's  very  hard  labour. 

The  layers  of  brown,  yellow,  or  white  clay  succeeded  each  other 
continually  as  I  worked  on.  Visitors  will  see  that  their  thickness  varies, 
which  is  natural,  for  the  earth  was  of  course  brought  gradually  from 
many  different  places  when  the  mound  was  heaped  up.  Fortunately  I  had 
no  need  to  support  the  sides  or  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  with  wooden 
beams  and  planks ;  for  the  soil  being,  as  already  mentioned,  as  hard  as 
stone,  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  to  my  workmen.  But  the  heat 
in  the  narrow  tunnel  was  very  great,  and  it  was  increased  by  the  petroleum 
lamps ;  besides,  the  work  being  very  heavy,  I  was  obliged  to  pay  the 
workmen  5  francs  a  head  daily.  Great  was  our  joy  when  at  last  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  was  reached,  and  a  cool  draught  of  air  was  established 
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through  the  tunnel.  The  event  was  celebrated  by  my  workmen  with  13 
okes  (32i  bottles)  of  wine  and  two  roasted  sheep,  which  I  had  given  them 
on  the  occasion.  The  tunnel  is  96  ft.  8  in.  long.  By  digging  galleries  to 
the  right  and  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  I  found  that  the  great  wall 
formed  the  east  side  of  a  gigantic  quadrangular  mass  of  masonry,  a  spe- 
cies of  tower,  15  ft.  square ;  its  height  being,  as  already  stated,  39  ft.  4  in. 
I  further  ascertained  that  it  had  been  founded  directly  above  a  circular 
enclosure,  4  ft.  4  in.  high,  consisting  of  well-cut  polygons,  from  IJ  to  2i  ft. 
long,  1  ft.  2  in.  broad,  and  2^  ft.  thick,  which  are  so  admirably  fitted 
together  that  the  whole  enclosure  appears  to  consist  of  one  single  block ; 
its  diameter  being  34  ft.  As  will  be  seen  on  the  plan  and  section  of 
Ujek  Tepeh  (Plans  V.  and  VI.),  on  the  north-west  side  of  this  circle 
another  wall  leans  against  it,  which  also  forms  a  curve,  but  of  a  greater 
radius.  It  is  of  the  same  height,  and  consists  of  rather  small  quad- 
rangular wrought  stones,  joined  together  without  any  binding  material. 
Having  cut  a  gallery  into  the  massive  square  structure,  I  found  in  its 
midst,  and  6  ft.  above  its  base,  a  quadrangular  cavity,  3  ft.  square  and  5  ft. 
high,*  filled  with  fine  earth,  which  must  in  the  course  of  ages  have  pene- 
trated through  the  fissures  between  the  stones.  Prom  this  cjavity  I  cut 
a  vertical  shaft  through  the  masonry  down  to  the  virgin  soil,  without 
finding  anything  else  than  some  fragments  of  pottery,  among  which  late 
Boman  potsherds  are  conspicuous,  and  also  an  iron  knife.  I  also  dug 
galleries  above  the  two  circular  walls,  and  was  by  these  means  enabled 
to  sink  vertical  shafts  into  the  circular  enclosures.  From  one  of  the 
shafts  I  also  dug  a  tunnel,  and  joined  it  to  the  shaft  sunk  in  the  midst 
of  the  massive  quadrangular  tower ;  but  everywhere  I  obtained  the  same 
result — some  fragments  of  iron  implements  and  pottery  of  various  epochs, 
among  which  late  Boman  pottery  is  the  most  abundant.  The  very 
same  result  had  been  obtained  in  the  large  vertical  shaft,  as  well  as  in 
the  large  tunnel. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  dig  tunnels  in  the  midst  of  a  huge  mound,  from 
these  again  to  sink  shafts,  and  to  dig  tunnels  again  from  the  bottom  of 
these  shafts,  he  who  has  been  an  eye-witness  of  such  an  undertaking  can 
alone  understand. 

In  the  opinion  of  M.  Burnouf  and  my  own,  the  circular  enclosure  of 
polygonal  stones,  over  which  the  quadrangular  tower  is  built,  can  have 
been  nothing  else  than  a  sacred  shrine,  and  must  probably  have  been  built 
a  considerable  time  before  the  superincumbent  structure  and  the  tumulus 
were  erected.  He  thinks  with  me  that  it  is  of  the  Macedonian  age,  or 
perhaps  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. ;  for  as  the  polygons  have  been  worked 
with  iron  pick-hammers,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  authorized  to  attribute 
to  it  a  higher  antiquity.  Professor  Sayce  finds  the  masonry  of  the 
circular  enclosure  to  be  distinctively  Macedonian,  and  does  not  think  it 
can  possibly  be  older. 

Considering  all  this,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  history  knows  only  of 
one  single  tumulus  having  been  erected  here,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  a^ert 


»  See  on  Plan  VI. 
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that  this  must  necessarily  be  that  very  historical  monument ;  namely, 
the  tumulus  which,  according  to  Herodian,  the  Emperor  Caracalla  (211- 
216  A.D.)  erected  in  honour  of  his  most  intimate  friend  Festus,  whom 
some  believed  he  had  poisoned  merely  to  provide  his  Patroclus,  in  order 
to  imitate  the  funeral  celebrated  by  Achilles  to  his  friend,*  which  Homer 
describes  with  so  much  beauty  and  precision  in  the  twenty-third  book 
of  the  Iliad. 

The  tumulus  of  Patroclus  was,  as  we  have  seen  above,  a  mere 
cenotaph;  it  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  tumulus  of  Festus  could  be 
nothing  else  than  a  cenotaph,  because  the  funeral  rites  detailed  by  Homer 
were,  of  course,  scrupulously  observed  by  Caracalla.  The  identity  of  this 
tumulus  with  that  of  Festus  is  confirmed  by  its  gigantic  proportions ;  for 
a  vain  fool  like  Caracalla,  who  aped  the  manners  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  in  cold  blood  murdered  his  dearest  friend  in  order  to  imitate  Achilles, 
could  not  but  erect  a  funeral  mound  far  exceeding  in  magnitude  all  the 
other  tumuli  of  the  Troad. 

Of  a  funeral  fire  no  trace  was  found  either  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower 
or  elsewhere  in  the  tumulus.  We  may  therefore  consider  it  as  certain 
that  the  corpse  of  Festus  was  not  burnt  on  this  very  spot.  But  pro- 
bably it  was  burnt  close  by.  If  Caracalla  built  the  cenotaph  right 
upon  the  open  sanctuary  which  the  two  circular  enclosures  seem  to 
indicate,  it  may  probably  have  been  in  order  to  impart  a  greater  solemnity 
to  his  farce. 

To  many  of  the  fragments  of  terra-cottas  found  in  this  tumulus  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  assign  the  date  of  the  fifth,  to  some  of  them  even  of  the 
sixth  or  the  seventh  century  B.C.;  but  it  is  not  to  them,  but  to  the 
abundant  late  Soman  potsherds,  that  we  must  look  for  the  key  to  the  date 
of  the  monument,  for  this  may  be  at  any  time  later,  but  it  cannot  possibly 
be  older,  than  the  latest  pottery  found  at  its  bottom.  With  regard  to  the 
great  quadrangular  tower,  it  is  obvious  that  it  was  built  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  support  the  tumulus  and  to  preserve  it.  All  my  tunnels, 
shafts,  and  galleries  in  this  tumulus  remain  open  to  visitors  of  the  present 
and  all  future  generations.  Sir  Austen  H.  Layard  having  kindly  obtained 
for  me  permission  to  that  efiect  from  the  Turkish  Government. 

Regarding  the  quadrangular  tower  discovered  by  me  in  Ujek  Tepeh,  I 
call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  similarity  of  this  tumulus  with  the 
so-called  tumulus  of  Priam  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  which,  as  I  have  just 
mentioned,  was  excavated  by  Mr.  Calvert,  and  in  which  also  a  quadran- 
gular structure  was  discovered. 

My  honoured  friend  Dr.  Arthur  Milchhoefer,  member  of  the  German 
Archaeological  Institute  in  Athens,  kindly  calls   my   attention   to   the 


*  HcrodUn,  it.  8,  §§  3-5 :  ii^iK6fxfyos  Hi  ^k€«,  fiaaiktlov  fu^infis  xpo^arws  •  oZros  6pros  avrov 

ical   is  tco¥  ^cXc   rS9¥   6p(tpdrotr  ifi^opffiBtis,  4v    *l\l^    ir*K^{nm<r€¥,    i»s   fidr  rtwes   fXtyor, 

IlKtw  is  "lAioK.  iir(\0itw  8i  xdyra  rii  rrjs  ir6\(ots  ^Mpfidx^  iumip^BtU  V  «s  UdrpoKKos  rapp,  &s 

X</ifraya,  ^k§p  M  rhy  *AxtAA^ws  rdt^v,  (rrc-  Si    ercpoi    H^wrieoVt   v6<r^    Sta^af>c(s.     ro^ov 

^Amois  tc  leofffffi^as  koX  iyBtci  iroXvrcXctfS  vdkir  KOfuaBfiycu  iccXciict  rhy  y^Kvy,  ^v\vy  re  icoWAy 

•Ax«AA.^a  ifitfi^TrOf  (ifrSty  rt  koX  ndrpotc\6y  riya  oBpourBriycu  irvpdy  •  iiriOeis  t«  ainhy  iy  fiitr^  koX 

iwoiiici  ri  roiovroy,   ^^  atn^   rts  r&y  &ircXcv-  irarroScnr^  (^a  Korrwr^las  It^ri^i  tc,  «ral^icUi}i' 
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analogy  which  exists  between  the  tnmulus  of  Ujek  Tepeh  and  the 
Gucumella  at  Vulci  in  Etruria,  of  which  he  gives  me  the  following 
details : — 

"  The  Gucumella  is  a  tumulus  now  between  40  and  50  ft.  high  by  about 
200  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base.  It  was  first  explored  in  1829  by  the 
Prince  of  Canino,  the  proprietor  of  the  land.  The  tumulus  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall  of  large  blocks  which  is  now  destroyed,  and  on  which,  according 
to  all  analogy,  must  have  stood  the  sculptures  of  sphinxes  and  lions,  of 
which  several  have  been  found  outside.  Beneath  the  wall  were  found 
some  unimportant  tombs,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Dennis,^  belong  to 
servants  and  slaves.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  tumulus  two  towers  were 
struck,  about  40  ft.  high ;  one  quadrangular,  the  other  conical ;  which  are 
distinguished  from  everything  else  of  the  kind  by  their  careless  and 
irregular  masonry.  But  Micali  ^  observes  that  the  conical  tower  consists 
of  better  and  larger  materials  than  the  other.  These  towers  have,  it 
is  asserted,  no  visible  entrance,  though  an  entrance  is  indicated  in  the 
drawing  given  by  Micali.' 

'^  Lenoir  ^  has  already  called  attention  to  the  tumulus  of  Alyattes  in 
Lydia,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,^  had  on  its  summit  five  conical 
pillars  (like  the  tomb  of  Porsena,  near  Chiusi,  and  the  so-called  *  tomb  of 
the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii,'  near  Albano),  and  he  draws  from  this  the 
conclusion  that  the  towers  had  been  erected  in  the  tumulus  of  Gucumella 
to  support  five  similar  pillars. 

*'0f  the  further  discoveries  of  the  Prince  of  Ganino,  besides  Ed. 
Gerhard,^  Mr.  Dennis  says  :  *  At  the  foot  of  these  towers  is  now  a  shape- 
less hollow;  but  here  were  found  two  small  chambers  constructed  of 
massive  regular  masonry,  and  with  doorways  of  primitive  style,  arched 
over  by  the  gradual  convergence  of  the  horizontal  courses.  They  were 
approached  by  a  long  passage,  leading  directly  into  the  heart  of  the 
tumulus ;  and  here  on  the  ground  lay  fragments  of  bronze  and  gold  plates, 
very  thin,  and  adorned  with  ivy  and  myrtle  leaves.  Two  stone  sphinxes 
stood  guardians  at  the  entrance  of  the  passage.'^ 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  tomb  of  Porsena,  at  Glusium,  the  only 
Etruscan  tomb  of  which  we  have  any  record,  bore  a  close  aflSnity  to  the 
only  Lydian  sepulchre  described  by  the  ancients  (that  of  Alyattes),  the 
square  merely  taking  the  place  of  the  circle ;  for  it  is  said  to  have  had 
*  five  pyramids '  rising  from  a  square  base  of  masonry,  one  at  each  angle, 
and  one  in  the  centre.^  And  the  curious  monument  at  Albano,  vulgarly 
called  the  tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  Guriatii,  has  a  square  basement  of 
masonry,  surmounted  by  four  cones,  and  a  cylindrical  tower  in  the  midsl. 
Five,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the  established  number  of  cones,  pyra- 
mids, or  columnar  cippi,  on  tombs  of  this  description  ;  whence  it  has  been 

*  T/ie   Cities  and    CancUrics   of    Etruria^    i.  •  Anmili  dclC  Instiluto,  1832,  p.  2711. 
1».  452.  0  i.  93. 

•  Storia  (V  Ant.  Pop.  It.  Hi.  p.  103.  '  BulUt.  ddC  Jnst.  182y,  p.  51. 
'  Antichi   Mvnumcnti^   <J2.    1  ;    see    also    the           ^  DlmihIs,  oy>.  cit.  p.  453. 

hkitch  iu   the  Monnmaiti  of  the   Roman   Insti-  '  Vano,  np.  l*lin.  //.  A",  xxxvi.  10,  §  4. 

tuto,  i.  41.  2. 
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suggested  that  three  other  towers  are  probably  buried  in  the  unexcavated 
part  of  the  Cucumella."  * 

Dr.  Milchhoefer  adds  that,  on  account  of  the  sphinxes,  we  cannot 
ascribe  a  later  date  than  the  fifth  century  b.c.  to  the  Cucumella.  "  We 
have,"  he  says,  "in  these  monuments  a  new  proof  of  the  ancient  and 
direct  connection  of  Asiatic  and  Tyrrhenian  culture.  In  Asia  Minor,  and 
especially  perhaps  in  the  necropolis  of  Sardis,  might  be  found  the  key  to 
the  solution  of  many  of  these  moot  questions." 

But  the  tumulus  of  Ujek  Tepeh  seems  to  have  no  affinity  to  any  one 
of  these  tombs.  It  was  evidently  copied  by  Caracalla  from  the  other 
tumuli  of  the  Troad,  and  from  the  cenotaph  of  Patroclus  as  described  by 
Homer.  The  large  size  of  the  quadrangular  tower  erected  just  in  the 
centre,  and  the  fact  that  no  other  masonry  was  found  in  my  tunnel,  prove 
that  this  is  the  only  tower  in  the  tumulus,  and  that  its  sole  object  was  to 
consolidate  the  mound. 

9.  Tumulus  of  Besika  Tepeh. — Simultaneously  with  the  exploration  of 
Ujek  Tepeh,  I  also  investigated  the  Besika  Tepeh,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  but  some  modern  tra- 
vellers have  identified  it  with  the  sepulchre  of  Peneleos.*  This  tumulus  is, 
according  to  M.  Burnouf  s  measurement,  141  ft.  high  above  the  sea,  48  ft. 
3  in.  in  height,  and  266  ft.  in  diameter  at  its  base.  Here  also  I  sank  &om 
the  summit  of  the  tumulus  a  shaft  6^  ft.  square,  and  began  at  the  same 
time  to  dig  a  tunnel  into  the  mound  from  the  north  side.  But  I  gave  up 
this  tunnel  after  a  few  days,  and  limited  myself  to  the  sinking  of  the 
shaft.  The  earth  being  very  loose,  I  had  constantly  to  support  all  the 
four  sides  of  the  shaft,  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  with  beams  and 
planks,  in  order  to  avoid  accidents.  Just  as  in  Ujek  Tepeh,  I  worked  here 
at  first  with  picks  and  shovels,  throwing  out  the  earth  on  the  sides  of  the 
mound.  But  when  the  depth  of  the  shaft  exceeded  6  ft.,  I  had  the  earth 
lifted  out  with  baskets,  and,  when  this  could  no  longer  be  done,  I  made 
a  wooden  triangle  of  beams  over  the  shaft,  and  had  the  earth  removed  in 
baskets  with  windlasses,  three  men  being  always  occupied  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  in  digging  and  filling  the  basket.  I  began  with  seven 
workmen,  but  had  to  increase  their  number  gradually  to  ten.  The  danger 
from  the  loose  earth  being  here  still  greater  than  in  the  Ujek  Tepeh, 
I  had  to  pay  as  high  wages  as  at  the  latter  tumulus.  As  in  that  case,  the 
earth  which  was  brought  up  was  thrown  all  round  the  summit,  in  order  to 
avoid  disfiguring  the  mound.  I  struck  from  time  to  time  layers  of  large 
stones,  which  can  have  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  consolidate  the 
tumulus.  In  a  great  many  places  these  stones  may  be  seen  peeping  out 
from  the  slope  of  the  mound. 

After  incessant  labour  for  twenty-four  days,  my  shaft,  at  a  depth  of 
44  ft.,  reached  the  rock,  which  consists  of  limestone.  M.  Burnouf,  who 
carefully  measured  and  investigated  the  different  strata  of  earth  in  the 

*  Ann,  Inst,  1832,  p.  273 — Lenoir.  have  been  five."  (Dennis,  op,  cit.  i.  pp.  453»454.) 
Dennis  says:  **  I  much  doubt  this.    There  may  *  Barker   Webb,    Topojniphio  de  la    Trvade^ 

be  one  or  two  more,  but  from  the  position  of  the  p.  66. 

dikcloeed  towers  in  the  mound  there  can  hardly 
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shaft,  found  the  rock  covered  with  a  layer  of  dark  vegetable  earth,  which 
was  probably  there  when  the  tumulus  was  made : — 
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From  the  depression  of  the  soil  at  the  foot  of  this  tumulus,  on  the 
north-east  side,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  clay  and  earth  for  making  it  has 
been  taken  from  that  place.  Further  on,  in  a  north-easterly  and  easterly 
direction,  the  rock  has  evidently  been  artificially  levelled  for  a  distance  of 
about  200  yds.  square,  and  most  probably  this  little  plateau  has  been  the 
site  of  the  prehistoric  city  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  strange 
pottery  found  in  the  tumulus. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  I  excavated  two  galleries,  which  cross 
each  other,  and  of  which  each  has  a  length  of  18  ft.  4  in.  The  excavation 
of  these  galleries  was  a  very  dangerous  work,  the  earth  being  so  loose  and 
full  of  huge  stones,  that  I  could  not  proceed  a  single  foot  without  sup- 
porting the  roof  and  both  sides  of  my  underground  passages  with  beams 
and  planks.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  I  could  use  large  picks  here. 
The  debris,  carried  in  baskets  from  the  galleries  into  the  central  shaft, 
were  poured  there  into  the  large  basket  and  drawn  up  by  the  vnndlass. 
The  most   curious  object  I   found  was  the  fragment   of  a   vase-bottom 


>'o.  1517.    Fragment  of  a  Vase*l)otloni,  wilh  signs,  foimd  in  the 
Tumalus  of  Beslka  Tepeh.    (Actual  size.    Depth,  43  ft.) 

(No.  1517),  with  incised  signs,  filled  up  with  white  chalk,  of  which  I  sent 
a  copy  to  Prof.  Sayce,  who  answered  me :  "  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  real 
inscription,  but  it  may  possibly  be  a  bad  attempt  to  imitate  a  cuneiform 
inscription  seen  by  some  one  who  did  not  understand  the  latter,  like  the 
bad  copies  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  made  by  the  Phoenicians." 
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In  the  layers  of  yellow  clay  I  never  found  anything,  whilst  the  layers 
of  dark  earth,  which  appear  to  have  been  cnt  away  from  the  surface  of 
the  groond  when  the  tumnlus  was  made,  contained  large  masses  of  frag- 
ments of  very  coarse  as  well  as  of  better  pottery,  of  a  red,  brown,  yellow, 
or  black  colour,  which  has  received  a  lustrous  surface  by  hand-polishing : 
all  this  pottery  is  hand-made.  The  coarse  pottery,  which  is  sometimes  an 
inch  thick,  is  either  quite  unpolished  or  polished  on  one  side,  but  seldom 
on  both.  The  largest  of  the  vessels  which  the  fragments  of  the  rude 
pottery  denote,  cannot  have  been  higher  than  about  3  ft.  They  are  some- 
times ornamented  with  a  projecting  rope-like  band  round  the  neck  and 
a  handle  in  the  form  of  a  rope.  In  general,  these  coarse  vessels  are 
baked  only  to  about  one-third  of  the  thickness  of  their  clay,  and 
they  far  exceed  in  rudeness  any  pottery  ever  found  by  me  in  any  one 
of  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik.  But,  strange  to  say,  some 
of  them  have  a  rude  painted  ornamentation  of  large  black  bands. 

The  fragments  of  the  better  pottery  denote  smaller  vases,  and  the  first 
impression  they  make  is  certainly  that  they  are  similar  to  the  pottery 
of  the  second  city  of  Hissarlik,  and  of  the  same  make ;  nay,  some  of  them 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  similar  even  to  the  pottery  of  the  first  city. 
But  on  close  examination  we  find  that  they  are  vastly  different ;  for  their 
clay  is  coarser,  and  contains  much  more  of  the  coarsely-crushed  silicious 
stone  and  syenite,  with  a  far  greater  quantity  of  mica ;  besides,  the 
pottery  is  evidently  altogether  different  in  shape  and  fabric.  It  is  seldom 
baked  to  more  than  half  the  thickness  of  the  clay,  and  generally  only  to 
one-third.  Nevertheless,  having  been  abundantly  dipped  in  a  wash  of  clay, 
and  having  been  evidently  put  twice  to  the  fire,  and  polished  both  inside 
and  outside  before  each  baking,  the  vases  are  generally  smooth  on  both 
sides ;  but  a  vast  number  of  them  have  only  been  polished  on  the  outside, 
and  are  rude  and  coarse  on  the  inside.  The  vase-bottoms  especially  are 
rude  and  bulky,  all  of  them  are  flat,  and  in  a  very  great  number  of  cases 
they  have  the  impressions  of  the  wicker-work  of  straw  on  which  the  vases 
had  been  put  after  they  had  been  modelled.  On  most  of  these  vase- 
bottoms  the  impression  of  the  wicker-work  is  so  perfect,  that  one  might 
count  in  them  all  the  straws  of  which  it  was  composed.  Indeed,  it 
would  appear  that  the  impression  of  the  wicker-work  was  made  on 
purpose  to  decorate  the  vase-bottoms.  In  a  few  cases  the  vase-bottoms 
represent  the  impression*  of  a  wicker-work  of  rods. 

The  Besika  pottery  further  differs  from  that  of  Hissarlik  in  the  total 
absence  of  perforated  projections  for  suspension.  Only  two  fragments  with 
a  hole  were  found ;  one  of  them  belonging  to  a  bowl,  the  other  being  the 
fragment  of  a  hollow  wing-like  handle,  such  as  we  see  on  the  vases  like 
No.  180,  p.  303.  Two  such  wing-like  handles  were  found,  which  prove 
that  vases  similar  to  those  represented  under  these  numbers  were  in  use. 
There  were  also  found  two  fragments  of  a  red  and  a  black  vase,  with  a 
rudely-incised  linear  decoration  representing  net-work,  which  had  evi- 
dently been  made  after  the  baking ;  also  two  fragments  with  a  concave 
linear  decoration ;  whereas  hundreds  of  other  fragments  were  brought  to 
light,  having  a  most  curious  painted  decoration,  which  is  for  the  most 
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part  of  a  floral  kind,  representing  trees  of  brown  colour  on  a  light-yellow 
dead  ground,  but  so  rudely  made  that  one  doubts  after  all  if  the  primitiYe 
artist  intended  to  represent  trees  with  their  branches,  or  fish-spines. 
Sometimes  we  see  this  floral  decoration  of  a  lustrous  black,  on  a  light- 
yellow  dead  ground ;  and  in  such  cases,  all  the  rest  of  the  vase  being 
of  the  same  uniform  lustrous  black  colour,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
decoration  must  have  been  produced  without  paint,  and  merely  by  a 
polishing  stone.  Sometimes  we  see  on  the  vases  a  number  of  parallel 
black  bands,  between  which  the  painted  tree  or  herring-bone  decoration 
proceeds  alternately  in  opposite  directions.  At  other  times  we  see  a 
decoration  of  painted  brown  bands,  vertical  or  horizontal,  on  a  light-red 
dead  ground.  But  it  must  be  well  understood  that  the  decoration  is,  in 
the  case  of  the  vases  or  jugs,  always  on  the  outside,  in  that  of  the  bowls 
on  the  inside.  There  are  also  bowls  which  are  on  the  outside  of  a  lustrous 
black,  on  the  inside  partly  of  a  lustrous  dark-red,  partly  of  a  light-red, 
dnd  decorated  with  dark-red  bands,  with  the  tree  or  herring-bone  orna- 
mentation described  above.  We  also  frequently  see  on  the  outside,  both 
of  the  vases  and  bowls,  which  are  of  a  light-brown  or  dark-red  colour, 
very  curious  black  signs,  resembling  written  characters ;  but  they  are  so 
indistinct  that  I  believe  them  to  have  been  painted  with  black  clay.  The 
same  is  no  doubt  the  case  with  the  painted  floral  or  other  decorations  ; 
they  are  too  indistinct  to  be  anything  else  than  clay  paint.  The  total 
absence  of  the  whorls  and  the  tripod- vessels,  which  occur  in  such  immense 
numbers  at  Hissarlik,  is  astonishing. 

The  vase-handles  of  Besika  Tepeh  are  usually  plain,  but  there  are  some 
with  pointed  projections.  Of  vessels  with  breast-like  projections  only  two 
fragments  turned  up ;  one  of  them  has  the  projection  at  the  very  rim. 

But  not  all  the  pottery  is  hand-made.  In  carefully  examining  one  by 
one  all  the  thousands  of  fragments,  I  found  the  fragments  of  two  wheel- 
made  vases,  which,  as  compared  with  any  of  the  other  fragments,  are  of 
very  fine  clay,  but  the  baking  of  both  is  but  very  slight.  One  of  them  is 
grey,  and  is  the  lower  part  of  a  vase ;  it  is  decorated  with  a  hardly  per- 
ceptible painted  black  band,  probably  of  clay  colour :  the  other,  though 
of  the  same  colour,  is  covered  on  the  outside  with  a  whitish  clay,  which 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  Egyptian  porcelain. 

If,  at  the  risk  of  wearying  the  reader,  I  have  given  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Besika  Tepeh  pottery,  it  is  because  it  is  of  capital  interest 
to  archasology,  no  similar  pottery  having  ever  come  under  my  notice 
elsewhere.  All  this  pottery  must  have  been  lying  on  the  north-east  side 
of  the  tumulus,  on  or  in  the  soil  with  which  the  latter  was  made.  Here, 
therefore,  was  a  town  or  village,  which  no  doubt  extended  much  further 
still  to  the  north-east  and  east,  for,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the  projecting 
rock  there  has  been  artificially  levelled.  But  as  to  the  chronology  of  this 
settlement  it  is  difficult  to  express  ah  opinion,  the  more  so  as,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hollow  wing-like  vase-handles,  the  pottery  is  so  totally 
different  from  all  the  pottery  found  in  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik,  and  most  decidedly  denotes  an  altogether  different  race  of 
people.     I  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  find  an  analogy  to  it  in  the  British 
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Mnsenin.  The  only  similar  pottery  I  found  there  consisted  of  two  brown 
vase-fragments  from  Malta ;  but  in  these  the  resemblance  is  very  striking. 

Of  other  objects  of  human  industry  found  in  this  tumulus,  I  can  only 
mention  some  good  polishing-stones  for  smoothing  pottery.  Strange  to 
say,  not  a  single  flint  knife  or  flint  saw  turned  up,  and  not  even  a  single 
stone  hammer,  bruising-stone,  or  saddle-quern,  which  are  found  in  such 
immense  abundance  in  all  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik. 

Some  bones,  apparently  of  animals,  were  found  here  and  there  in. the 
tumulus ;  also  many  oyster-shells,  a  broken  murex,  and  some  other  shells. 

No  trace  of  a  funeral  fire  was  found  at  the  bottom  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  tumulus. 

10.  Hagios  Demetrios  Tepeh. — I  also  explored,  in  company  with  Pro- 
fessor Virchow  and  M.  Bumouf,  the  conical  hill,  called  Hagios  Demetrios 
Tepeh,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages.  We  found  it  to 
consist  altogether  of  limestone-rock.  Nevertheless,  as  M.  Bumouf  found 
a  small  pitcher  of  the  Roman  time  near  the  surface,  I  excavated  for  two 
days  on  its  summit,  in  the  hope  of  finding  there  at  least  tombs  of  the 
Greek  period ;  but  I  found  the  layer  of  earth  to  be  nowhere  deeper  than 
5  ft.,  with  no  trace  of  sepulchres.  As  in  the  days  of  old  the  inhabitants 
went  in  crowds  on  the  festival  of  Demeter  to  the  adjoining  marble  temple 
of  that  goddess,  of  which  large  ruins  still  exist,  in  the  same  manner  they 
now  go  on  the  festival  of  Hagios  Demetrios  on  pilgrimage  to  the  little 
open  shrine  of  the  saint  and  kindle  on  the  mound  bonfires  in  his  honour. 

11.  Hie  Tomb  of  Ilus, — I  further  excavated  the  repeatedly  mentioned 
oTjfia  "Wov,  or  Tomb  of  Hus,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ealifatli 
Asmak,  at  a  very  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Koum  Kioi.  As  this 
tumulus  probably  consisted  of  pure  earth,  and  was  brought  under  the 
plough,  it  gradually  vanished,  and  its  present  dimensions  are  merely 
38  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter  and  3  ft.  4  in.  in  height.  There  is  a  circular 
depression  around  its  centre,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  there  has 
been  a  round  recess,  from  which  the  stones  have  been  extracted  for  build- 
ing purposes.  1  merely  found  there  a  layer  of  stones  and  debris  1  ft.  8  in. 
deep,  and  not  even  a  fragment  of  pottery.  Below  the  stones  I  struck  a 
layer  of  clay,  and  then  a  thick  stratum  of  coarse  or  fine  river  sand ;  and 
beneath  this  (at  an  average  depth  of  from  5  to  8^  ft.  below  the  surface) 
the  very  compact  brown  clay  of  the  plain. 

12.  At  Prof.yirchow's  suggestion,  I  also  sank  a  shaft  into  the  tumulus 
situated  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Novum  Ilium,®  to  the  left  of  the 
road  in  going  to  Pasha  Tepeh,  but  I  found  there  nothing  else  than  a  few 
fragments  of  Boman  bricks,  and  struck  the  rock  at  a  depth  of  about  5  ft. 

13.  I  cannot  conclude  this  discussion  of  the  Heroic  tombs  in  the  Troad 
without  discussing  the  real  tomb  of  Hector.  According  to  the  Iliads 
Hector's  corpse  was  brought  out  of  Troy  and  put  on  the  pyre  raised 
before  the  town.'     The  body  having  been  consumed  by  the  fire,  the  bones 


•  Sec  the  Map  of  the  Troad.  AAA*  tre  h)i  StHdrti  i^kdvri  ^faipfiporos  ^»j, 

»  //.  xxir.  782-787 :  koI    r&r*   Ap"    i^4<t>€pov    Bpaabv  "Eieropa    ^dxpv 

&s  (^attt  ot  8*  6ir*  ikfid^fiiriv  06as  fifit6yovt  tc  x^o*^^') 

(t^yrwrw,  al^  8*  (irtira  wph  Sjrrtos  iiytptSorro,  iv  84  »wpp  6irir]7  vtKf^v  B^ffay,  iv  8*  f^oXov  irvp. 
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were  collected,  pnt  into  a  golden  box,  and  deposited  in  a  grave,  wluch 
was  covered  up  with  large  stones,  and  over  these  the  tumolns  was  raised. 
The  poet  leaves  us  in  doubt  of  what  material  this  tumulus  was  made; 
but  as  he  says  that  it  was  raised  in  haste,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was 
heaped  up  with  earth.  Around  it  sat  watchmen,  on  the  look-out  lest  the 
Achaeans  might  rush  forth  ere  the  tumulus  was  completed.  The  work 
being  terminated,  the  men  returned  to  the  town.^ 

From  both  these  passages  it  is  evident,  that  the  author  of  the 
twenty-fourth  Uiad  had  in  view,  not  a  cenotaph,  but  a  real  tomb,  and 
that  this  tomb  was  erected  before  or  close  to  Hium.  But  here  I  have  to 
repeat  that  the  twenty-fourth  Uiad,  as  well  as  the  twenty-fourth  Odyssey^ 
is  generally  regarded  as  pseudo-Homeric  and  as  a  later  addition.  This 
would  at  once  explain  why  we  see  here  a  real  tomb  instead  of  a  mere 
cenotaph,  like  that  which  was  erected  for  Patroclus;*  and  further,  why 
we  see  in  the  twenty-fourth  Iliad  the  tumulus  of  Hus  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Scamander,*°  whilst  according  to  other  passages  it  was  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  that  river.^  Professor  Sayce  observes  to  me  that  "  the 
author  of  the  twenty-fourth  Iliad  seems  to  have  been  a  native  of  Smyrna, 
well  acquainted  with  Lydia  (see  IL  xxiv.,  lines  544  and  614-617); 
he  may  consequently  be  describing  the  practice  of  the  Lydians,  whose 
burial  mounds  exist  in  such  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sardis." 
In  fact,  it  appears  that,  if  not  throughout  antiquity,  at  least  from 
the  Macedonian  period,  the  twenty-fourth  Eiad  was  considered  as  apocry- 
phal, for  Lycophron  already  mentions  Hector's  tomb  at  Ophrynium:' 
and  this  is  also  confirmed  by  Strabo.^  But  it  seems  that  the  Ilians  also 
showed  in  or  near  their  city  a  tumulus  which  they  alleged  to  be  Hector's 
tomb,  for  Dio  Ghrysostom^  relates  that  Hector's  tomb  was  in  high  honoor 
by  the  Ilians.  Lucian^  also  mentions  sacrifices  to  Hector  at  Dium. 
Philostratus  moreover  informs  us  that  Hector  had  a  celebrated  statue  at 
Ilium,  which  wrought  many  miracles,  and  was  the  object  of  general 
veneration ;  games  were  even  held  in  his  honour.*  I  also  remind  the 
reader  of  the  Emperor  Julian's   letter  given  in  the  preceding  pages,' 


*  //.  xxiv.  792-801 :  v6<r<f>t  yt&r  kywy^Vy  woreifi^  Ihri  9u^€rrh 
ainiLp  lircira  iv  KoBap^^  iBt  8^  rcir^r  Sic^oiitro  X**^* 

h<rr4a  KtvKh  \4yotno  Koxriyvrnoi  9  Jhapot  Tf  See  also  560,  561,  and  x-  414,  415. 

fivpSfxttfoif  $a\(pbv  5^  Kartifitro  hdxpv  irapcupv.  *  Lycophron,  Alexandra,  1208  ff. 

icai  T<f  7€  XP^^^^""!^  ^*  KdpvoKa  BrJKay  i\6rrttj  •  xiii.  p.  595 :  nxriiriop  V  ^trrl  rh  'Ofpvrwr, 

wop^vp4ots  x4ir\oi<ri  Kctk^^atms  ftoKcucoio'iif '  i<f>*  f  rh  rod  "Eicropos  i^aos  iw  v^^qmu  r^vf* 

td^a  V    ip*   is  KoiXfiv  Kdirrrov    Biffof,   ahrhip  *  Orat.  xi.  179.            *  Deornm  Commv,  12. 

SwepOtv  ^  Ber<nca,  p.  295 :  t^    iy  *IA/y  Ay^iXfu  rw 

nvKvoiaiv  \dtirat  KarttrrSparay  fitydXotaiy.  "Eieropos  rifii64^  &y0pi&r^  fouc€  ara2  wokkh  ih 

^ifi^  Bl    (njfji*   %x*^'    *'<P^   ^^    ffKtnroi    ctoro  4iri^aly€i  rf   Otupowrt   cdrrh   ^hy  ip$^  kijf' 

xdyrpj  Kcd  yhp   ^poyriiuerv^^s   Soiccc   jral*  Toyo^   "^ 

fiil  xply  4<popfLri$ttfy  ivKv^fiiJits  *Axa(0^.  ifHuiplhy  K<d  ^hy  afip6rriri  c^ptymy  ica2  i^  Upa  fur 

Xe^oKTCs  5^  T^  aiifia  icdXuf  nioy  *  ovSc/uos  «c^/&i)r.    lori  8'  ofhta  ri  f/iwmir,  4^s  rhy 

*  //.  xxiiL  253-256,  as  quoted  above.  Btar^y  4irioird(raa$at  Bty^ty.    rovro  Upvrm  ph 
>«  //.  xxiv.  349-351 :  iy  v(pifiK4irr^  rod  1a/ov,  woXXk  tk  ipydC^r^ 

ot  8'  ^cl  ody  fi4ya  arjfxa  irap^  "IXoio  fKofftrayf  XPV<^^  Koiyp  re  ica2  is  tyoy  BBty  €l^omi  ai^f 

arrjcray  ip*  iifu6vovs  t€  koX  Tnrous,  i^pa  xloiey,  K«d  iy&ya  OwnHrw,    8rc    Bit   B^pfihy  o(frm  uJ 

iy  vorofi^  *  iyay<&yioy  ylyytraiy   &s   tcaX    iBpwra  itM*  cArtS 

»  //.  viii.  489-491 :  \((0faeai, 

Tp^y  adr*  ikyop^y  iroti\aaro  <palliitios''EKrofp^  '  See  pp.  181,  182. 
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in  which  he  states  that  first  of  all  he  was  conducted  to  Hector's  heroumy 
where  his  bronze  statne  stood  in  a  small  temple ;  it  was  anointed  with 
oil,  and  there  was  still  a  sacrificial  fire  burning  on  the  altar.  But  already, 
perhaps  more  than  700  years  before  Julian's  time,  Thebes  in  Boeotia 
had  disputed  with  Ophrynium  and  Ilium  the  honour  of  possessing 
Hector's  bones;  for,  as  Pausanias®  relates,  in  consequence  of  an  oracle 
Hector's  bones  were  brought  from  Ilium  to  Thebes,  and  a  tomb  was 
erected  over  them  at  the  fountain  of  Oedipus,  where  they  were  wor- 
shipped. I  may  still  further  mention  that  in  the  Peplos  of  Aristotle  is  an 
epigram :  * 

*Eirl  "EKTopos  Ktifi4vov  iy  B^ifiais* 
*E#CTop«  r6p  8€  fiiyay  Boti&rtoi  &y5/>cs  frw^cof 
T^fifioy  (hr^p  yairiSy  aiifi*  i'riyiyvofitvois. 

I  give  here  finally  under  No.  1518  the  engraving  of  a  terra-cotta 
figure,  probably  an  idol,  which  was  found  by  a  boy  near  the  village  of 


No.  1518.    Figure  of  Terra-cutta,  with  a  cap  on  the  head ; 
foand  in  the  Troad,  near  the  sarfiioe.    (Actual  size.) 


Yeni  Shehr,  and  which  is  remarkable  for  its  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
rudest  Mycenean  idols.^** 


*  Pans.  ix.  18,  §  4 :  "Eori  8i  koX  "Exropos 
0ilfi€dois  rdi^s  rov  Uptdfiov  irphs  O^nroSlq. 
KoXovfiirf  Kpffiwp  •  KOfiiaeu  M  ainov  rh  6<rra  i^ 

%^0Q2ol  Kdifioio  x6\ip  Korai^ai^r domes f 


of  M*  ^0tXi}rc  trdTpaf  oucetv  crby  i^viMvi  irAo^f), 
"EitTopos  0(rr4a  TipiaidTiov  KOfiiffcan-ts  is  oXkovs 
i^  'Aairis  Aihs  iyyteips  IjpoMi  <ri^<rBai, 

*  Appendix  Epigrammaiwn  Anthoi,  PaHat.  9. 
'*  See  my  MyoenaCy  PI.  zviii.  and  ziz. 
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In  closing  this  account  of  the  result  of  my  researches  on  the  site  of 
"  sacred  Ilios  "  and  in  the  country  of  the  Trojans,  I  would  express  the 
fervent  hope  that  historical  research  with  the  pickaxe  and  the  spade, 
which  in  our  time  engages  the  attention  of  scholars  with  more  curiosity 
and  more  diversity  of  opinion  than  any  other  form  of  study,  may  be 
more  and  more  developed,  and  that  it  may  ultimately  bring  forth  into 
broad  daylight  the  dark  pre-historic  ages  of  the  great  Hellenic  rac^. 
May  this  research  tvUh  the  pickaxe  and  the  spade  prove  more  and  more 
that  the  events  described  in  the  divine  Homeric  poems  are  not  mythic 
tales,  but  that  they  are  based  on  real  facts ;  and,  in  proving  this,  may 
it  augment  the  universal  love  for  the  noble  study  of  the  beautiful  Greek 
classics,  and  particularly  of  Homer,  that  brilliant  sun  of  all  literature  ! 

In  humbly  laying  this  account  of  my  disinterested  labours  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  the  civilized  world,  I  should  feel  the  profoundest  satis- 
faction, and  should  esteem  it  as  the  greatest  reward  my  ambition  could 
aspire  to,  if  it  were  generally  acknowledged  that  I  have  been  instru- 
mental towards  the  attainment  of  that  great  aim  of  my  life. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  mentioning  with  the  warmest  gratitude  the 
names  of  my  honoured  and  learned  friends  Professor  Budolf  Virchow  of 
Berlin,  Professor  Max  Muller  and  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce  of  Oxford,  Pro- 
fessor J.  P.  Mahaffy  of  Dublin,  M.  fimile  Bumouf  of  Paris,  Professor  H. 
Brugsch  Bey,  and  Professor  Paul  Ascherson  of  Berlin,  Mr.  Frank  Calvert, 
U.  S.  Consul  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Duffield  of  London,  who 
have  favoured  me  with  most  learned  and  valuable  Appendices  or  Notes  to 
the  present  work.  Lastly,  I  here  express  my  warmest  gratitude  to  the 
learned  publisher  of  this  work,  my  honoured  friend  Mr.  John  Murray,  as 
well  as  to  my  honoured  and  learned  friend  Mr.  Philip  Smith,  for  all  the 
kind  services  they  have  rendered  me,  and  all  the  valuable  assistance  they 
have  lent  me  in  carrying  out  the  present  work. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


TROY  AND  HISSARLIK. 


Bt  Pbopessor  Virchow. 


At  the  beginning  of  last  year  Dr. 
Schliemann  asked  my  help  in  his  ex- 
plorations at  Hissarlik  and  in  the 
Trojan  plain.  The  journey  to  Troy 
was  a  considerable  one,  but,  after  a 
good  deal  of  hesitation,  I  resolved  to 
make  it     In  fact,  I  could  not  refuse. 

A  journey  to  Troy — ^how  many 
heads  would  be  turned  by  the  thought 
of  it !  Men  of  the  most  various  callings 
offered  me  their  company,  when  it  was 
known  that  I  meant  to  visit  so  rare  a 
spot.  And  yet  this  was  no  Swiss  tour, 
where  the  attraction  is  in  the  scenery, 
though  an  occasional  visit  may  be  paid 
to  the  Rtitli  and  EUsznacht,  Sempach 
and  Laupen,  Murten  and  St.  Jacob  an 
der  Birs.  It  is  the  Iliad  which  takes 
lis  to  Troy.  The  forms  conjured  up 
by  the  poet  fill  the  traveller's  fancy 
from  the  first.  He  wants  to  see  the 
spots  where  the  long  struggle  for 
Helen  was  fought,  the  graves  where 
the  heroes  lie  who  lost  their  lives  in 
it.  Achilles  and  Hector  stand  in  the 
foreground  of  the  vivid  picture,  which 
is  still  engraven,  as  it  was  thousands 
of  years  ago,  on  the  mind  of  every 
educated  boy.  This  picture,  it  is  true, 
cannot  have  now  all  the  moving  power 
it  had  in  antiquity.  Even  Xerxes,  as 
he  marched  against  Greece  in  the 
fulness  of  his  might,  could  not  with- 
stand the  fascination  of  these  memories. 
While  his  army  was  marching  from 
Adramyttium  to  Abydos,  he  sought 
out  the  ruins  of  Ilium,  and  there 
offered  a  thousand  bulls  to  Athene. 
Alexander  again,  when  his  army 
crossed  the  Hellespont  in  its  trium- 


phant progress  against  Asia,  forthwith 
turned  his  steps  to  the  funeral  mound 
of  Achilles,  that  it  might  give  him 
strength  and  a  confident  hope  of  vic- 
tory. The  soil  of  Troy  has  had  no  such 
mighty  visitors  since,  but  any  one  who 
treads  it  feels  something  of  what 
Xerxes  and  Alexander  felt  at  the  same 
place.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of 
poetry  lying  over  the  whole  country, 
and  of  this  atmosphere  it  cannot  be 
divested. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  it  is  this  poetical  atmosphere 
alone  which  arouses  the  traveller's 
interest.  Before  the  Hiad  arose  with 
all  its  wealth  of  stories,  there  existed  a 
series  of  popular  travellers'  stories,  in 
which  Troy  figured.  One  of  the  oldest 
of  Greek  myths  is  connected  with  the 
name  of  the  Hellespont.  Helle  and 
her  brother  started  from  Boeotia  over 
the  sea  north-eastwards;  but  when 
they  came  to  the  Trojan  coast,  Helle 
fell  into  the  sea  (Pontes),  and  only 
her  brother  Phryxus  reached  the  dis- 
tant Colchis,  where  he  hung  up  the 
ram's  golden  fieece.  Then  came  the 
Argonauts,  to  fetch  this  fieece,  and  the 
great  Heracles,  whose  deeds  on  the 
l>ojan  coast  bring  him  into  contcu^t 
with  the  royal  race  of  Priam.  At  the 
north  end  of  Besika  Bay  there  is  a 
steep  and  almost  bare  promontory  of 
shelly  tertiary  rock,  where  travellers 
are  told  that  the  princess  Hesione  was 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  sea- 
monster  until  the  monster  was  slain 
by  the  roving  hero ;  and  there  is  still 
visible,  though  half  filled  up,  a  deep 
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trench  going  croBswise  through  tho 
headland  of  Sigoum,  on  the  south  side 
of  Hagios  Dometrios  Tepeh,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  dug  by  Heracles  in 
order  to  drain  the  Trojan  plain. 

It  is  but  a  short  step  from  the 
heroes  to  the  Olympian  gods  them- 
selves, llie  walls  of  the  ancient  city 
had,  as  the  story  went,  been  built  by 
Poseidon  when  undergoing  a  tempo- 
rary bondage.  Ganymede  was  a 
member  of  the  Trojan  royal  family. 
The  union  of  Anchises  with  the 
goddess  of  beauty  herself  gave  birth 
to  Aeneas,  through  wliom  the  race  of 
the  Julii  in  Bome  could  lay  claim  to 
descent  from  the  gods.  Thus  was  it 
that  the  first  emperors  arose  by  the 
grace  of  God :  the  Julii  were  not  un- 
mindful of  this  descent,  and  they 
showered  honours  and  privileges  on 
the  late  city  of  New  Ilium.  Lastly, 
not  to  forget  the  most  important  of 
all  these  legends,  it  was  Priam's  son 
Paris  who  decided  the  contest  be- 
tween the  three  goddesses  for  the 
prize  of  beauty.  The  apple  of  Paris 
won  for  the  judge  the  beautiful  Helen, 
but  biought  ruin  in  the  sequel  on 
himself,  his  family,  and  his  country. 
In  this  way  does  the  central  fact  of 
the  Iliad  connect  it  with  the  doings  of 
the  Immortals. 

It  cannot  be  pure  chance  or  mere 
caprice  that  has  associated  with  this 
country  such  a  rich  store  of  myths, 
whether  of  gods,  heroes,  or  men.  •  No 
other  place  has  over  gathered  around 
itself  a  fund  of  legend  so  great  or  so 
glorious.  There  must  be  something  in 
the  country,  in  its  natural  conditions, 
some  special  incentive  to  poetical  crea- 
tion, to  account  for  this  wealth  of 
legend.  The  place  itself  must  have 
possessed  a  special  charm  for  the  poet. 
Nature  must  have  worn  an  aspect  here 
which  gave  fire  to  his  fancy.  Who 
can  believe  that  all  these  memories 
have  been  arbitrarily  connected  with 
the  Hellespont,  or  that  the  Troad  has 
been  chosen  without  reference  to  its 
real  nature,  by  a  sort  of  geographical 


caprice,  to  be  the  arena  of  all  these 
legendary  events  ? 

The  ordinary  traveller,  especially  if 
he  approaches  the  country  from  the 
sea,  will  find  this  riddle  hard  to  read. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  comes,  as  I 
did,  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Bosporus  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  en- 
ters the  Troad  on  that  side  by  land, 
an  immeasurably  deeper  impression  is 
made  by  the  beauty  and  singularity  of 
the  region.  Constantino  the  Great  has 
bome  conclusive  testimony  that  this 
is  tho  case.  When  he  formed  the 
purpose,  fraught  with  such  world-wide 
issues,  of  transplanting  the  seat  of 
the  Boman  Empire  from  Bome  to  the 
East,  his  thoughts  turned  first  to 
Ilium.  We  are  told  that  the  building 
of  the  new  Bome  had  been  actnallv 
begun  here,  when  the  superiority  of 
Byzantium  in  natural  charms  and 
political  importance  dawned  upon  his 
mind.  He  built  Constanlinople,  and 
Uium  was  left  to  fall  in  ruins.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  traveller 
sails  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
Hellespont,  on  one  of  the  steamers 
which  are  now  almost  the  only  means  of 
transport,  especially  on  a  day  when 
the  mountain  background  is  hidden, 
the  whole  Troad  looks  uninteresting, 
dreary,  and  barren.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  one  who  did  no  more  than 
coast  round  the  Trojan  plain  would 
ever  think  of  making  it  the  scene  of 
action  for  a  great  poem  or  a  wide  circle 
of  legends. 

For  all  this,  scholars  dispute  as  to 
whether  Hooier,  or,  to  speak  in  more 
general  terms,  the  poet  of  the  Utad, 
was  ever  in  the  country  lUelL  A 
marvellous  dispute  this  must  seem  to 
any  one  who  has  not  merely  seen  the 
country  from  the  sea,  but  has  traversed 
its  interior !  I  must  say  I  think  it 
impossible  that  the  Iliad  oould  ever 
have  been  composed  by  a  man  who 
had  not  been  in  the  country  of  the 
Iliad. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  third  alter- 
native.     It   is  conceivable  that  the 
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legend  of  Ilium,  like  those  of  Grany- 
mede  and  Paris,  of  Hesione  and 
Heracles,  of  Laomedon  and  Anchises, 
arose  and  assumed  form  in  the  country 
itself,  on  a  foundation  laid  by  the  im- 
prehsions  made  by  the  scenery  on  the 
native  inhabitants,  and  that  these  le- 
gends were  then,  at  whatever  stage  of 
completeness,  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
poet  of  the  Hiad,  who  was  a  native  of 
some  other  country.  Such  an  assump- 
tion, while  it  recognizes  the  charms  of 
the  country  as  a  cradle  of  legend,  con- 
siderably disparages  the  functions  of 
the  poet  of  the  lUad.  We  have,  I 
believe,  no  right  to  make  it.  The 
Iliad  could  hardly  have  preserved  so 
true  a  local  colouring,  if  a  stranger  had 
adopted  the  native  legends  and 
wrought  them  into  his  poem,  without 
ever  having  seen  the  land  itself. 

There  are  instances,  it  is  true,  which 
seem  to  prove  the  contrary.  Schiller 
had  never  been  in  Switzerland,  and 
yet  he  produced  in  his  Wilhelm  Tell  a 
work  of  art  so  perfect,  that  even  the 
man  bom  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne  cannot  but  wonder  at  it.  In 
a  certain  sense,  and  in  the  case  of 
Troy  itself,  Virgil  may  be  added  as 
another  example.  But  we  must  not 
forget  how  different  were  the  condi- 
tions under  which  these  poets  worked. 
Both  Schiller  and  Virgil  found  writ- 
ten local  legends,  and  accurate  geo- 
graphical information  ready  to  their 
hands.  In  spite  of  this  they  were  not 
able  to  give  to  their  poetry  such  a 
specific  local  colouring,  or  to  find  such 
clearly  recognizable  localities  for  all 
their  scenes,  as  the  author  of  the  Iliad 
does.  How  different  is  the  glowing 
recollection  of  ever-fresh  passages  in 
the  niady  which  arises  as  we  traverse 
tlie  Truad,  to  the  reminiscences  of 
Wilhelm  Tell  suggested  by  a  sail  on 
the  Lake  of  Luwime  or  a  clamber 
about  its  shore!  The  power  of  in- 
tuition shown  by  the  poet  of  Wilhelm 
Tell  is  marvellous  indee<l,  but  it  is 
confine<l  to  three  or  fuur  spot*  whoso 
(situation  (*ould  be  easily  graKjK^d  with 


the  help  of  good  maps ;  while  in  the 
Hiad  we  are  struck,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  truth  of  the  general  impres- 
sion of  what  is  an  extensive  district, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  number  of 
distinct  views  which  present  to  us 
ever  fresh  spots  in  the  landscape.     I 
do  not  refer  merely  to  Homer's  oft- 
noticed  characteribtic  description   of 
all  objects  by  means  of  short  and  apt 
distinctive  epithets,  as  "  Ida  rich  in 
springs,"  "the  eddying  Scamander," 
"  the  windy  Hium,"  but  far  more  to 
his  almost  surprising  knowledge  of 
the  meteorology  of  the  district,  of 
the  flora  and  fauna,  and  the  social 
peculiarities  of  its  population.     Three 
thousand  years  have  not   sufficed  to 
produce  any  noteworthy  alteration  in 
these  things.     The   clouds  are  still 
drawn  in  the  same  courses  as  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Iliad,  and  the  storms 
gather  on  the  same  mountain-tops  as 
in  Homer's  time.      The  number  of 
wild  beasts  has  grown  gradually  less, 
and  the  camel  and  the  turkey  have 
been  added  to  the  tame  stock,  but  the 
native  species  are  unchanged.     The 
flowers,  8hrub'<,and  trees,  mentioned  in 
the  poem,  still  grow  on  the  river-banks 
and  the  mountain  uplands.  This  is  the 
case,  above  all,  with  the  people.    Im- 
migration has  followed  immigration : 
Aeolians  and  Romans,  Turks  and  Ar- 
menians, have  come  into  the  country, 
but  the  population  remains  what  it 
has  always  been.      There  is  bat  little 
cultivation,  and   there  are   herds  in 
abundance;    and   this  influences  not 
only  the  social  arrangements  of  the 
people,  but  even  the  nature  of  the 
earth's  buiface.   If  the  Turks  were  not 
such  an  unchangeable  race,  another 
mode  of  life  would  have  been  sure 
to  arise  in  the  course  of  time.     It  is 
P'»8sible,  however,  to  bum  petroleum, 
and  to  remain  in  all  else  a  Homeric 
Trojan;  to  build  a  church  or  a  mosque, 
and  still  to  hold  a  proper  carriage  or 
a  passable  high-road  in  abhoiTence. 

I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  assert 
that  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  was  a  native 
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Trojan,  or  that  he  tested  every  word 
in  his  poem  by  a  reference  to  the 
realities  of  nature  and  hnman  institu- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  I  acknowledge 
that  there  are  several  passages  in  the 
Iliad  which  do  not  suit  the  circum- 
stances at  all.  The  two  springs  of 
the  Scamander,  the  cold  and  the  warm, 
placed  by  the  Iliad  in  the  plain,  are 
sought  there  in  vain;  they  are  high 
up  on  Mount  Ida,  two  days'  journey 
from  the  plain.  But  the  Uiad  has 
not  many  passages  of  this  kind,  and 
several  of  these  admit  of  more  than 
one  interpretation,  while  others  are 
very  possibly  later  additions  made 
by  some  subsequent  hand.  Trifles 
such  as  these  are  not  enough  to  cloud 
our  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
general  representation.  The  truth  of 
this  warrants  us  in  assuming  that  the 
poet  did  visit  the  country,  though 
perhaps  he  may  not  have  stayed  there 
long,  and  it  does  not  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  body  of  legend,  though 
disjointed  and  incongruous,  already 
existed  before  his  time. 

For  a  bird's-eye  view  of  this  mighty 
arena  an  eminence  must  be  sought  in 
the  interior.  This  is  furnished  by 
the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  the  scene  of 
Dr.  Schliemann's  excavations.  There 
are  other  points  admirably  adapted 
for  this  purpose  on  the  rising  ground 
on  the  west,  along  the  coast  of  the 
Aegean  Sea,  on  the  promontory  of  Si- 
geum  and  the  ridge  of  Ujek.  A  most 
commanding  view  may  be  obtained 
from  the  conical  sepulchral  mound 
(also  recently  excavated  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann)  which  rises  to  about  80  feet 
from  a  high  ridge  to  the  south  of 
Sigeum,  about  two  miles  from  Besika 
Bay.  This  is  the  Ujek  Tepeh,  which 
is  seen  far  out  at  sea,  and  is  used  as 
a  signal  by  sailors.  From  its  summit 
we  gain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  arena  of  the  Uiad. 

Immediately  at  our  feet  lies  the 
Trojan  plain  proper,  stretching  away 
from  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  on 
the  north  to  Bali  Dagh  on  the  south. 


This  plain  is  an  old  fiord,  which  has 
been  filled  by  river-deposit — specially 
that  of  the  Scamander — which  has 
produced  a  rich  marshy  soil,  broken 
by  frequent  swamps  and  occasional 
deposits  of  sand.  The  plain  lies  so  as  to 
correspond  in  the  main  to  the  course 
of  the  Scamander,  which,  rising  well 
to  the  east,  gets  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  western  edge  of  the  plain,  and 
flows  into  the  Hellespont  close  by  the 
Sigean  promontory.  On  both  sides  of 
its  course,  and  more  particularly  on 
its  right,  it  is  joined  by  a  network  of 
branch  channels,  which  in  dry  seasons 
are  nearly  or  quite  empty,  but  which, 
when  the  river  is  high,  receive  the 
surplus  waters  of  the  Scamander  and 
swell  to  all  appearance  into  indepen- 
dent streams.  The  lower  we  get  in  the 
plain,  the  broader  and  deeper  do  these 
become,  and  near  the  coast  they  never 
run  dry,  though  the  inroads  of  the 
water  of  the  Hellespont  make  them 
more  or  less  brackish. 

This  complicated  network  of  water- 
courses, we  may  say  at  once,  is  of 
considerable  significance  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Uiad,  Beyond  a 
doubt  this  river  is  the  Scamander 
of  the  poem.  In  spite  of  all  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
transfer  this  name  to  a  little  rivulet 
which  runs  its  short  course  in  the 
western  part  of  the  plain  by  the  side 
of  the  Scamander — the  Bounarbashi 
Su — ^an  unprejudiced  comparison  of 
the  Homeric  references  with  the  actual 
phenomena  forbids  us  to  look  for  the 
**  divine  **  Scamander  in  a  comer  of 
the  Trojan  plain,  and  to  force  the  real 
river  of  the  plain,  to  which  it  owes 
its  existence,  into  a  position  of  fic- 
titious inferiority.  It  is  true  that  in 
many  points  the  great  river  does 
not  correspond  to  the  Scamander  of 
the  poem.  The  Scamander  flowed 
into  the  Hellespont  to  the  eastward 
and  not  to  the  westward  of  the  plain. 
It  is  described  as  lying  between  Hium 
and  the  naval  camp  of  the  Achaeans  ; 
and   the  battle-field,  again,  is  repre- 
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sented  as  between  the  camp  and  the 
river's  lefi  bank.  The  Bounarbashi 
brook  suits  these  conditions  still  less, 
and  this  is  reason  enough  for  leaving 
it  out  of  the  discussion  for  the  future. 
Assuming  the  great  river  to  be  the 
Scamander,  we  must  choose  between 
two  explanations  of  the  facts.  Either 
Homer  is  all  wrong  about  the  course 
of  the  Scamander — and  this  would  be 
a  strong  argument  to  prove  that  he 
had  never  been  in  the  Troad— or  the 
river  has  in  the  course  of  centuries 
altered  its  bed,  and  its  lower  course 
is  no  longer  the  same  as  that  of  the 
old  Scamander. 

I  have  not  space  on  the  present 
occasion  to  expound  in  detail  the 
reasons  which  to  my  mind  make  it  in 
the  highest  degree  probable,  if  they 
do  not  absolutely  prove,  that  the 
Scamander  does  flow  in  a  new  bed, 
and  that  the  channels  called  Asmaks, 
which  are  now  only  used  occasionally 
and  are  partially  filled  with  salt 
water,  mark  different  old  beds  of  the 
Scamander,  which  it  has  long  since 
abandoned.  In  this  respect  the  Trojan 
plain  resembles  the  deltas  of  other 
rivers.  Just  as  the  Rhine  and  the  Vis- 
tula have  changed  their  estuaries  in 
historical  times,  and  have  left  extinct 
watercourses  or  networks  of  streams 
where  they  used  to  run,  so  has  it  been 
with  the  Scamander.  Even  Pliny,  the 
distinguished  Roman  author  who  col- 
lected together  all  the  natural  science 
of  his  time,  speaks  of  a  Palaesca- 
mander.  As  early  then  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era  there  was 
an  ''  old  Scamander,''  just  as  for  five 
centuries  past  there  has  been  an  **  old 
Khine." 

It  is  probable  that  this  opinion 
would  have  found  a  more  ready  ac- 
ceptance if  the  Trojan  plain,  like  other 
deltas,  had  had  a  free  expansion  sea- 
wards. It  has  however  a  peculiarity 
ahared  by  many  estuaries  in  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  namely, 
that  the  formation  of  the  delta  has 
taken  place  in  a  fiord,  and  that  it  is 


consequently  enclosed   by  ridges  of 
hills  which  formed  the  banks  of  the 
old  fiord.     It  would  perhaps  be  more 
intelligible  if  we  called  it  a  valley 
rather   than    a    plain,    were    it   not 
that  the  level  surface  is  too  broad 
in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
surrounding  hills  to  give  the  effect  of  a 
valley.     There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  if  the  Trojan  "  plain  "  lay  on  the 
north  coast  of  Germany,  it  would  be 
called  a  valley  there.    This  valley 
is  open  towards  the  Hellespont,  and 
closed  in  towards  the  west  and  south. 
On  its  right  side,  towards  the  east, 
there  are  some  side-valleys  introduced 
between    the    neighbouring    upland 
ridges — two  in  particular,  which  are 
longer  than  the  rest — which  in  their 
turn  send  out    a    number  of  small 
valleys  and  coves  into  the  mountains. 
Of    these    easterly    side-valleys    the 
largest  runs  parallel  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  moun- 
tain ridge  which    rises    higher  and 
higher  towards   the    east.      In    the 
midst  of  this  valley  flows  a  narrow 
mountain  stream  of  but  moderate  pro- 
portions, sufficient  however  to  satisfy 
the   requirements    of  the   Simois  of 
the  Hiad,     Unless  then   the   reader 
prefers  to  follow  Hercher,  in  regard- 
ing all  passages  of  the  Iliad  which 
mention    the    Simois    as   subsequent 
spurious  interpolations,   he   may  be 
content,  with   Demetrius  of  Scepsis 
and  Strabo,  to  see  the  Simois  in  the 
brook  just  described,  which  in  Turkish 
times  has  borne  the  name  of  Doum- 
brek  TchaL 

This  name  has  misled  many  in 
modem  times  from  the  resemblance  it 
bears  to  the  Homeric  name  Thymbra. 
At  the  point  where  the  Thymbrius 
fell  into  the  Scamander  the  testimony 
of  later  writers  placed  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  near  which  Achilles  received 
his  mortal  wound  from  Paris,  while 
seeking  a  lover's  meeting  with  Priam's 
daughter  Polyxena.  The  position  of 
the  Doumbrek  Tchai  dots  not  suit 
this  story.     Numerous  local  features 
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tinito  in  pointing  rather  to  the  most 
southerly  of  the  above-mentioned  side 
valleys,  through  which  flows  the 
Kemar  Su;  and  hence  most  modem 
authorities  take  this  to  be  the  Thym- 
brius. 

This,  then,  is  the  extent  of  the  so- 
called  Trojan  plain.  Except  for  the 
two  or  three  miles  of  coast  along  the 
Hellespont,  it  is  surrounded  by  lines 
of  hills,  which  are  tolerably  steep, 
though  their  height  only  ranges  from 
100  to  500  feet.  From  the  Ujek 
Tepoh  we  look  over  to  the  greater  part 
of  this  encircling  line.  The  western 
boundary  of  the  plain,  —  the  long 
and  somewhat  straggling  ridge  of 
Sigeum,  which  stretches  along  the 
coast  of  the  Aegean  Sea  to  the  Helles- 
pont,— appears  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  range  from  which  the  Ujek 
Tepeh  itself  arises.  On  the  south 
there  advances  a  stretch  of  broken 
upland  which  rises  gradually  to  above 
900  feet  in  the  "black  mountain," 
Kara  Dagh.  On  the  east  several 
slightly  diverging  ridges  extend  into 
the  plain,  enclosing  the  side-valleys 
mentioned  above. 

The  most  northerly  of  these  eastern 
ridges  keeps  close  to  the  coast  of  the 
Hellespont,  and,  ending  abruptly 
towards  the  plain,  forms  the  pro- 
montory of  Rhoeteum,  facing  that  of 
Sigeum  on  the  west.  Its  extremity 
in  the  direction  of  the  plain,  and 
close  to  the  sea-shore,  is  a  half-isolated 
cone,  the  so-called  grave  of  Ajax,  In 
Tepeh ;  while  on  the  other  side  two 
other  conical  tumuli,  those  of  Achilles 
and  Patroclus,  stand  out  from  Cape 
Sigeum.  Behind  Cape  Rhoeteum  runs 
the  Doumbrek  valley,  and  to  the 
south  of  it  a  second  ridge,  almost 
parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  Helles- 
pont, at  the  west  end  of  which,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  slight  depres- 
sion, stands  the  celebrated  Hissarlik, 
a  spacious  hill  of  more  than  100  feet 
in  height.  From  the  Ujek  Tepeh  wo 
look  between  Hissarlik  and  the  In 
Tepeh    into    the    Doumbrek    valley, 


which  lies  open  to  our  view,  even  to 
its  very  end.  At  the  head  of  the 
valley  the  various  ridges — the  coast 
ridge,  the  Hissarlik  ridge,  and  that 
to  the  south — after  gradually  rising, 
unite  in  a  kind  of  knot,  called  Oulou 
Dagh.  The  wooded  summit  of  the 
Oulou  Dagh  is  the  commanding  point 
in  this  part  of  the  landscape,  and 
hence  it  agrees  much  better  with 
what  Homer  says  about  the  position  of 
the  renowned  beacon-point  Callioolone 
than  does  the  far  lower  and  much 
more  retired  Kara  Your,  an  eminence 
on  the  eastern  half  of  the  ridge  of 
Hissarlik  itself. 

The  part  of  the  landscape  just 
described  wears,  not  only  from  the 
Ujek  Tepeh,  but  from  the  whole 
line  of  Sigeum,  the  aspect  which, 
according  to  Homer,  the  battle-field 
wore  just  before  the  decisive  battle. 
As  the  mortals  advanced  to  meet  on 
the  plain,  the  Immortals  ranged  them- 
selves into  two  groups,  according  to 
the  side  they  favoured.  The  gods  on 
the  Trojan  side  surveyed  the  fight 
from  Callioolone,  those  ou  the  Achaean 
sat  on  the  rampart  of  Heracles  on 
Sigeum. 

All  the  hills  which  rise  immediately 
out  of  the  plain  consist  of  limestone  of 
the  middle  tertiary  period,  very  rich 
in  mussel-shells.  This  stone  must 
have  been  formed  in  a  brackish  or 
fresh-water  lake,  at  a  time  when  the 
Hellespont  did  not  exist.  There  is 
only  one  place,  and  that  is  in  the 
Doumbrek  valley,  where  volcanic  rock 
crops  out.  When,  however,  we  take 
a  wider  space  within  our  view,  the 
case  is  different. 

We  here  encounter  a  long  range  of 
higher  mountains,  mostly  rounded 
cones,  stretching  away  in  a  wide 
sweep  from  the  Oulou  Dagh  to  the 
Kara  Dagh,  that  is  from  the  Helles- 
pont to  the  Aegean,  and  forming  a 
frame  for  the  Trojan  plain,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  for  the  whole  of 
the  anterior  Troad.  This  range  con- 
sists throughout  of  volcanic  rock,  or 
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at  least  volcanic  rock  forms  its  basis. 
Trachyte,  basalt,  serpentine,  &c.,  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  picturesque  variety. 
Beyond  this  frame  there  is  no  fight- 
ing in  the  Iliad  between  men,  with 
the  exception  of  single  expeditions, 
which  are  mentioned  as  having  already 
taken  place  before  the  poem  opens. 
All  mention  of  more  distant  places  is 
either  made  incidentally,  without  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  Trojan  war, 
or  concerns  the  gods.  For  it  must  be 
understood,  once  for  all,  that  the  my- 
ihological  arena  of  the  Hiad  is  incom- 
parably wider  than  the  strategical. 

At  the  chain  of  volcanic  rock  which 
stretches  from  Oulou  Dagh  to  Kara 
Dagh,  we  are  slill  far  short  of  Ida 
proper.  Neither  in  the  Iliad  nor  at 
the  present  day  is  this  name  applied 
to  hills  of  such  a  mo<lerate  height. 
The  later  ancient  writers  were  the 
first  to  see  Ida  itself  in  these  out- 
lying ranges.  Nowhere  is  the  con- 
trast between  these  outlying  hills  and 
Ida  more  clearly  visible  than  in  the 
view  from  Ujek  Tepeh.  From  this 
point  we  see  to  the  south-east  a  huge 
cleft  in  the  chain  of  these  hills,  to  the 
left  of  Kara  Dagh  and  to  the  right  of 
Foulah  Dagh.  This  is  the  point  at 
which  the  Scamander  breaks  in  wide 
curves  through  the  outlying  hills  and 
enters  the  plain.  Over  this  cleft,  far 
away  in  the  distance,  Ida  (Kaz  Dagh) 
rises  over  the  nearer  range  in  a 
mighty  mass.  Between  Ida  and  the 
northern  range  of  lower  hills  lies  a 
broad  and  fruitful  valley,  the  plain  of 
Ine  and  Beiramich,  through  the  whole 
length  of  which,  from  east  to  west, 
flows  the  Scamander ;  and  there  is  the 
less  reason  for  making  Mount  Ida 
extend  to  these  lower  hills,  in  spite  of 
the  broad  intervening  plain,  because 
there  rises  on  the  west  of  the  plain 
of  Ine  an  extensive  volcanic  ridge, 
the  Chigri  Dagh,  completely  isolated 
from  the  mass  of  the  Ida  range,  and 
much  more  closely  connected  with  the 
hills  near  the  Trojan  plain.  This 
ridge  can  be  seen  from  l^jok  Toi>eh 


rising  above  the  Kara  Dagh,  and  com- 
manding, with  its  spurs,  the  whole  of 
the  coast  district  to  the  south. 

The  view  from  Ujek  Tepeh,  how- 
ever, has  been  by  no  means  exhaus- 
tively described :  it  extends  far  beyond 
the  Troad.  The  whole  picture  which 
lies  before  the  eyes  of  the  admiring 
spectator  is  embraced  by  the  old  poet. 
To  the  north  of  the  plain,  to  begin 
with,  we  see  a  long  streak  of  blue, 
the  Hellespont.  The  Hellespont  is 
no  less  an  object  of  wonder  to  us 
than  it  was  to  the  ancients.  They 
saw  in  it  the  road  which  led  to  the 
unknown  lands  of  the  dark  North. 
It  took  the  traveller  to  Cimmerians 
and  Hyperboreans,  all  wrapped  in  a 
mist  of  legend.  To  our  eyes  the 
Hellespont  is  the  common  outlet  for 
the  waters  of  an  immense  range  of 
rivers.  The  Danube  and  Pruth,  the 
Dniester  and  Dnieper,  the  Don  and 
the  Eouban,  all  roll  their  waters 
through  the  Hellespont  into  the 
Mediterranean.  Accurately  speaking, 
it  is  no  mere  water-way  between 
two  seas,  but  a  huge  stream  which 
carries  off  the  rainfall  of  a  mighty 
ti-act  of  land.  Germany  and  Austria, 
Bulgaria  and  Roumania,  Russia  and 
Caucasia,  pay  their  tributes  to  this 
stream ;  and  the  contemplation  of  the 
beholder  finds  pleasure  in  following 
back  the  course  of  these  tributaries, 
while  he  pictures  to  himself  the 
wanderings  of  the  peoples  who  have 
ranged  in  historic  and  pi-e-historic 
times  within  the  limits  of  the  regions 
which  they  drain. 

Who  could  fail  to  fool  the  thrilling 
interest  of  such  a  view?  From  the 
oldest  times  the  Hellesi)ont  has  been 
not  merely  the  boundary,  but,  in  a 
much  higher  degree,  the  connection 
between  Asia  and  Europe.  Here  the 
armies  of  the  two  continents  mot  in 
conflict.  What  the  Persians  failed  to 
do,  the  Turks  have  done.  The  enter- 
prise in  which  Alexander  succeeded 
was  attempted  over  again  by  the 
Crusaders.     The  bhores  of  the    Dar- 
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danelles  provide  the  easiest  passage 
from  Europe  to  Asia,  or  from  Asia  to 
Europe.  History  has  taught  us  that 
the  Asiatic  stream  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  the  stronger  one.  It  is  probable 
even  that  our  own  ancestors,  the 
Aryan  immigrants,  came  by  this 
passage  on  their  victorious  career  into 
Europe,  long  before  the  Hiad  was 
composed,  and  still  longer  before  the 
history  of  mankind  began  to  be 
written. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  were  con- 
stantly present  to  my  mind  as  I 
turned  my  eyes  to  the  little  bit  of 
Europe  which  was  visible  from  our 
wooden  hut  on  Hissarlik.  A  very 
little  bit  it  was,  and  I  cannot  say  that 
I  wished  it  larger.  All  we  saw  of  it 
was  the  southern  point  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  a  low  rising  ground  be- 
yond the  Hellespont,  at  the  south  end 
of  which  the  ancients  placed  the  grave 
of  Protesilaus.  In  the  evening,  when 
I  had  put  out  my  lamp  and  looked 
out  once  more,  the  only  visible  sign 
which  remained  to  connect  me  with 
Europe  was  the  beacon-light  at  the 
end  of  this  promontory,  which  shone 
straight  into  my  little  window.  But 
what  a  crowd  of  memories  did  its 
beam  awaken ! 

As  I  looked  out  in  the  morning  from 
the  same  window,  I  saw  stretching  far 
away  the  deep-blue  sea  with  its  islands. 
In  the  distance,  separated  from  the 
Chersonese  by  a  wide  stretch  of  sea, 
lay  rocky  Imbros,  with  its  long  jagged 
ridge;  and  just  behind  it  rose  the 
towering  peak  of  Samothrace.  How 
majestic  this  island  looks  from  Ujek 
Tepeh  I  What  Ida  is  in  the  far  south- 
east, Samothrace  is  in  the  far  north- 
west:  the  former  the  seat  of  Zeus, 
the  mightiest  of  all  the  gods;  the 
latter  that  of  the  next  mightiest, 
Poseidon. 

The  Northerner,  especially  if  he 
lives  where  the  sky  is  often  clouded, 
finds  it  hard  to  understand  how  the 
religious  ideas  of  Southern  nations 
attached  themselves  so  prevailingly 


to  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere, 
or,  to  speak  more  mythologically,  of 
"  Heaven."  It  is  necessary  to  see  the 
wide  horizon  and  the  pure  blue  of  the 
Trojan  sky,  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
effect  produced  here  by  tiie  formation 
of  clouds.  When,  on  a  sudden,  while 
sea  and  land  are  lying  apparently  at 
rest,  a  dark  mass  of  cloud  gathers 
round  the  peak  of  Samothrace,  and, 
sinking  deeper  every  moment,  en- 
shrouds one  sharp  line  of  rock  after 
another,  till  the  storm  at  last  de- 
scends, and,  after  lashing  the  sea 
with  its  gusts,  wraps  even  it  in 
darkness,  we  find  it  easier  to  see 
how  it  was  that  a  childlike  spirit 
looked  for  the  presence  of  the  sea-god 
himself  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the 
clouds.  And  if  far  away  in  the  south- 
western sky,  in  the  direction  of  Greece, 
a  single  doud  appears  over  the  Aegean, 
and  gradually  rises  and  spreads,  draws 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  at  last  touches 
the  summit  of  Ida,  there  to  thicken 
and  cling  for  hours  and  even  days 
together,  and  if  then  lightning  breaks 
from  this  cloud-mass  whole  nights 
through,  while  all  the  face  of  Nature 
-seems  to  lie  beneath  it  in  fright,  who 
can  help  thinking  of  the  poet*s  de- 
scriptions of  the  journey  and  sojourn 
of  the  Thunderer? 

From  the  height  of  Ujek  Tepeh 
may  be  seen  several  other  islands  of 
the  Aegean,  rising  high,  with  clear 
rock  outlines.  Close  at  hand,  just  op- 
posite to  Besika  Bay,  lies  the  vine-clad 
Tenedos,  behind  which  the  Achaean 
fleet  hid  by  way  of  preparing  for  their 
attack  on  Ilium.  Far  to  the  south, 
though  only  when  the  air  is  very  clear, 
we  may  see  the  angular  lines  of  Les- 
bos, or,  as  it  is  called  in  modem  times, 
Mitylene.  Sometimes  a  cloud  rises 
far  out  at  sea,  which  makes  for  Leshos 
and  Cape  Baba,  the  Lectum  of  the 
ancients,  and  which  passes  from 
mountain  to  mountain  till  it  reaches 
Ida.  It  takes  exactly  the  path  which 
Hera  took  when  she  sought  out  her 
angry  spouse  on  Gargarus,  and  accom- 
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plished  the  loving  reoonoiliation  por- 
trayed in  one  of  the  mofif  charming 
paasages  in  the  Hiad. 

Who  would  not  feel  the  captivating 
charm  of  such  scenes  as  these?  and 
wlio  can  fail  to  see  that  the  great  poet 
has  created  out  of  them  the  magnifi- 
cent picture  he  gives  us  of  the  ways 
and  workings  of  the  Olympian  gods  ? 
I  will  not  here  describe  these  natural 
phenomena  in  detail.  I  vrill  even  for- 
bear to  portray  the  grand  spectacle 
presented  by  the  lifting  and  sinking 
of  the  clouds  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida. 
But  I  cannot  conceal  my  amazement 
that  it  should  have  been  thought 
possible  to  darken  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  the  Trojan  scenery  by  the 
light  of  the  student^s  lamp,  and  to  call 
in  question  the  background  of  reality 
which  gave  shape  to  the  visions  of  the 
immortal  poet. 

lliis  attempt  would  probably  never 
have  been  made  if  the  site  of  ancient 
Ilium  had  been  known.  But  even  in 
the  days  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  a 
native  of  the  Troad,  who  lived  about 
two  hundred  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era,  not  a  trace 
V  as  to  be  seen  of  the  old  city  any- 
where in  the  plain.  This  country 
was  left  isolated  at  an  early  time 
by  the  ruin  of  many  kingdoms ;  and 
thousands  of  years  elapsed  before  the 
search  actually  began  for  the  real  site 
of  the  city.  Since  the  commencement 
of  that  search,  scarcely  a  part  of  the 
country  hatt  been  safe  from  the  con- 
jectures of  the  learned.  Beginning 
with  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium  and 
Cape  Lectum,  they  have  sought  the 
city,  now  here,  now  there.  The 
points  which  occupied  for  the  longest 
time  the  attention  of  scholars  were 
Alexandria-Troas,  the  site  of  the  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  a  metropolis  founded 
on  the  Aegean  by  Antigonus,  and 
so  post-Uomeric,  and  Bounarbashi, 
a  wretched  Turkish  hamlet  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  'irojan 
plain.  It  was  only  fifty  years  ago 
that  Maclaren  first  ventured  to  fix  on 


the  hill  and  fortress  of  Hissarlik  as  the 
spot  where  Troy  once  stood.  Others, 
among  whom  was  Von  Eckenbrecher, 
adopted  his  view.  The  first  actual 
excavations  were  conducted  by  Mr. 
Frank  Calvert.  These  excavations, 
however,  were  confined  to  the  sur- 
face. It  has  been  reserved  for  Dr. 
Schliemann,  by  the  application  of  re- 
sources such  as  can  hardly  ever  have 
been  devoted  by  a  private  individual 
to  such  an  object  before,  to  lay  bare, 
by  digging  down  to  an  amazing  depth, 
the  ruins  of  settlements  of  immense 
antiquity,  and  thereby  to  make  His- 
sarlik an  object  of  the  highest  interest 
to  all  educated  men. 

Does  this  settle  the  question  about 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Ilium?  Op- 
ponents say.  No.  And  why  ?  While 
they  condemn  Schliemann  for  taking 
the  Iliad  literally,  they  think  it  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  his  views  if 
they  prove  that  the  ruins  of  Hissarlik 
do  not  correspond  to  Homer's  descrip- 
tions. Correspond  they  certainly  do 
not.  Homer's  idea  of  his  sacred  Uios 
is  very  different  from  any  conception 
we  can  form  from  the  testimony  of 
the  ruins. 

No  one  doubts  that  Ilium  was 
destroyed  centuries  before  the  Iliad 
was  composed.  How  many  centuries, 
is  a  question  which  divides  even  those 
who  take  Homer's  side.  Even  if  the 
interval  were  not  more  than  two  or 
three  hundred  years,  still  Ilium  itself 
could  never  have  been  seen  by  the 
poet.  The  Ilium  of  fiction  musty  under 
any  circumstances^  he  a  fiction  itself^  It 
is  possible  that  legend  may  have  pre- 
served many  topographical  particulars 
about  the  ancient  city,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  there  should  have  been 
preserved  a  detailed  and  authentic  de- 
scription of  the  city  or  the  fortress 
as  it  existed  before  its  destruction. 
"  Grass "  had  no  doubt  "  grown " 
meanwhile  over  the  ruins.  New 
settlers  had  built  on  the  old  s]>ot 
dwellings  which  had  perhaps  lain 
long  in  ruins  themselves  when  the 
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poet  began  his  work.  It  is  very- 
questionable  whether  he  ever  saw 
with  his  eyes  even  the  ruins  of  the 
fallen  city.  The  place  where  it  stood 
he  saw  no  doubt,  hut  the  city  itself  he 
saw  only  in  a  vision.  Just  as  Zeus  and 
Hera,  Poseidon  and  Athen6,  Ares  and 
Aphrodite,  were  creatures  of  his  fancy, 
so  the  city  of  Ilium  was  itself  "a 
dream."  No  one  can  expect  the  actual 
ruins  to  correspond  to  every  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet;  and  when  it  is 
established  that  Homer  had  in  his 
mind  much  that  never  existed,  at  all 
events  on  this  spot,  it  simply  comes 
to  this,  that  the  Iliad  is  not  an 
historical  work,  but  a  poetical  one. 

And  yet  the  correspondence  of  the 
poetical  representation  with  the  local 
conditions  is  far  from  being  so  im- 
perfect as  it  is  represented.  The 
situation  of  Hissarlik  satisfies  in  the 
main  all  the  demands  of  the  Homeric 
topography.  From  this  spot,  as  from 
Ujek  Tepeh,  we  get  a  view  over  the 
whole  of  the  anterior  Troad.  The 
plain  with  its  rivers  and  brooks, 
the  side-valleys,  the  encompassing 
hills,  the  circlet  of  volcanic  moun- 
tains, the  Hellespont  and  the  Aegean, 
lie  spread  out  before  our  eyes  as  we 
stand  on  the  height  of  Hissarlik. 
The  only  diflference  is  that  we  are 
ever  so  much  nearer  to  the  plain,  and 
especially  to  that  part  of  it  which  is 
best  suited  for  a  battle-field,  and 
which,  if  we  overlook  the  present 
altered  courses  of  the  rivers,  com- 
pletely answers  to  the  topography  of 
the  Homeric  field  of  battle.  The  sepa- 
rate objects  on  this  plain  are  clearly 
distinguishable,  and  it  is  not  quite 
impossible  that  Helen  should  have 
been  able  to  point  out  the  individual 
chieftains  of  the  Achaeans  to  her 
royal  father-in-law.  The  distance,  too, 
is  quite  visible  enough  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Homeric  landscapes. 
We  see  the  Thra^ian  Chersonese,  and 
we  have  Imbros  and  Samothrace  before 
us.  Further  to  the  left  lies  Tenedos, 
and  right  behind  in   the   south-east 


the  snowy  top  of  Ida  rises  above 
the  nearer  range  of  hills.  At  sunset 
even  the  pyramid  of  Athos  may  some- 
times be  seen  for  a  few  minutes  in 
the  far  west. 

It  is  true  that  the  old  city  did  not 
stand  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  hill  of 
Hissarlik  did  before  the  excavations 
were  begun.  Dr.  Schliemann  had 
to  go  deep  down — from  25  to  30  feet 
or  more — before  he  came  on  the  walls 
and  houses  of  Hium  under  the  d^ms 
of  later  settlements.  But  even  if  we 
sink  the  level  of  Ilium  to  such  a 
depth,  it  is  still  high  enough  to 
preserve  to  the  city  its  commanding 
position.  Its  houses  and  towers,  even 
though  they  were  of  a  very  moderate 
height,  must  have  risen  far  enough 
above  the  surface  to  reach  the  level 
of  the  later  hill.  This  would  still 
make  it  a  lofty,  "windy"  fastness. 
Our  wooden  huts,  which  had  been  pot 
up  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  well  below 
the  level  of  the  old  city,  looked 
straight  down  upon  the  plain  from  a 
height  of  at  least  60  feet,  tmd  the 
winds  blew  about  us  with  such  force 
that  we  often  felt  as  if  our  whole 
settlement  might  be  hurled  down  the 
precipice. 

The  fortress-hill  of  Hissarlik,  as  it 
appeared  to  travellers  before  Dr. 
Schliemann  started  his  huge  excava- 
tions, was  then,  properly  speaking,  an 
artificial  hill,  most  nearly  comparable 
perhaps  with  the  earth  hiUs  of  the 
Assyrian  plain  which  covered  the 
ruins  of  the  royal  castles  ;  only  it  had 
not  been  set  up  on  the  plain  itself, 
but  on  the  west  end  of  the  second 
ridge  of  tertiary  rock  above  described. 
Consequently  it  lay  right  over  the 
plain,  and  must  have  looked  high 
from  the  first.  Its  subsequent  in- 
crease in  height  must  have  been 
very  gradual  indeed.  In  digging 
down  from  the  surface  fr^sh  ruins 
are  constantly  encountered,  belonging 
to  various  epochs.  One  people  has 
lived  here  after  another,  and  each 
fresh  one  which  settled  on  the  ruins 
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of  its  predecessor  levelled  the  surface 
anew  by  clearing  away  some  of  the 
ruins  and  throwing  them  over  the 
precipice.  In  this  way  the  surface  of 
the  hill  grew  gradually  in  extent,  and 
it  is  conceivable  that,  now  that  last 
year's  excavations  have  almost  com- 
pletely laid  bare  the  boundaries  of  the 
old  city,  the  vast  pit  should  present 
the  aspect  of  a  funnel,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  the  ruins  of  Ilium  lie  within 
a  pretty  small  compass.  We  must 
admit  the  justness  of  the  objection 
that  this  Ilium  was  no  great  city, 
capable  of  finding  room  for  a  great 
army  of  foreign  warriors  in  addition 
to  a  large  population  of  its  own. 
Such  an  Ilium  as  that  existed  only  in 
the  poet's  vision.  Our  Ilium  hardly 
deserves  to  be  called  a  city  at  all.  In 
our  part  of  the  world  we  should  call 
such  a  place  a  fortress  or  a  strong- 
hold. For  this  reason  I  prefer  to  call 
the  place  a  fortress-hill  (Burgherg) ;  a 
term  which,  strictly  speaking,  is 
merely  a  translation  of  the  Turkish 
word  Hissarlik. 

But  why  take  these  very  ruins  at 
the  bottom  of  the  funnel  to  be  Ilium  ? 
To  this  I  answer  that  it  is  a  question 
again  whether  there  ever  was  a  place 
called  Ilium.  Is  it  not  questionable 
whether  there  ever  was  any  Heracles 
or  any  Argonauts  ?  Perhaps  Ilium, 
Priam,  and  Andromache,  are  just  as 
much  poetical  fictions  as  Zeus,  Posei- 
don, and  Aphrodit6.  But  this  does 
not  amount  to  saying  that  we  ought 
not  to  look  for  the  Ilium  of  the  poet 
at  the  bottom  of  our  funnel.  There 
lies  a  close  array  of  houses  surrounded 
by  a  mighty  wall  of  rough-hewn 
stone.  Ilie  walls  of  houses  and  rooms 
have  been  preserved  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  is  possible  to  give  a  ground- 
plan  of  the  ]>lace.  A  pretty  steep 
street,  paved  with  large  flags,  leads 
through  a  single  gate  on  the  western 
side  into  the  fortress.  Only  a  narrow 
passage  is  left  between  the  houses. 
The  whole  place  is  full  of  the  rubbish 
loft  by  a   conflagration.     Great  clay 


bricks,  half  a  yard  square,  have  been 
melted  by  a  fierce  heat  and  turned  to  a 
glassy  paste.  Heaps  of  com,  especially 
wheat,  pease,  and  beans,  have  been 
turned  to  charcoal.  The  remains  of 
animal  food,  oyster-shells  and  mussels 
of  all  kinds,  bones  of  sheep  and  goats, 
of  oxen  and  swine,  have  likewise  been 
partially  burnt  away.  Of  wood- 
charcoal  proper  there  is  but  little  to 
be  seen,  and  what  there  is  is  mostly 
oak.  The  conflagration  must  have 
lasted  long  enough  to  destroy  entirely 
almost  all  the  woodwork.  Even  the 
metal,  and  especially  the  bronze,  is 
for  the  most  part  molten  and  reduced 
by  fire  to  an  undistinguishable  mass. 

It  is  evident  that  this  fortress  was 
destroyed  by  a  conflagration  of  great 
extent,  which  lasted  long  enough  to 
destroy  utterly  all  inflammable  ma- 
terials. Such  a  fire  as  corresponds 
to  Homer's  description  has  only  taken 
place  once  in  the  settlements  on 
Hissarlik.  In  the  numerous  strata  of 
ruins  which  lie  one  above  the  other 
there  are  several  other  traces  of 
fire,  but  none  on  the  scale  on  which 
they  occur  in  the  "  burnt  city." 
Even  below  it  there  are  still  strata, 
going  down  at  some  points  to  a 
depth  of  20  or  25  feet  or  more, — 
for  the  "  burnt  city "  was  not  the 
oldest  settlement  on  Hissarlik, — but 
even  in  these  oldest  strata  there  is 
nowhere  the  trace  of  such  an  extensive 
conflagration. 

It  is  the  '*  burnt  city,"  however, 
where,  among  numerous  objects  of 
art-work  —  of  pottery  especially — 
some  of  which  are  of  rare  excellence, 
gold  has  repeatedly  been  brought  to 
light,  sometimes  in  connection  with 
objects  of  silver,  bronze,  and  ivory. 
All  these  discoveries  have  been 
eclipsed  in  splendour  by  the  *'  Trea- 
sure of  Priam,"  upon  which  Dr. 
Schliemann  lighted  in  the  third  year 
of  his  successful  excavations.  And 
not  a  year  has  passed  since,  without 
the  discovery  of  at  least  some  articles 
of  gold.    I  was  myself  an  eye-witness 
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of  two  such  discoveries,  and  helped 
to  gather  the  articles  together,  llie 
slanderers  have  long  since  been  si- 
lenced, who  were  not  ashamed  to 
charge  the  discoverer  with  an  impos- 
ture. Especially  since  the  Turkish 
government,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
furtive  appropriation  of  a  portion  of 
the  discoveries  by  two  of  the  work- 
men, has  laid  an  embargo  on  all 
objects  of  the  kind, — as  is  the  case 
with  snch  collections  elsewhere,  — 
such  envious  spite  has  retreated  to  the 
privacy  of  the  family  hearth.  Since 
that  time,  objects  of  gold  of  the  same 
type  as  those  from  Bissarlik  have  been 
found  not  only  in  Mycenae,  but  also 
in  other  Greek  graves.  One  of  the 
gold  treasures  which  were  excavated 
in  my  presence  contained  stamped 
plates  of  gold,  the  ornamentation  of 
which  is  in  the  minutest  details  the 
counterpart  of  that  found  at  My- 
cenae. 

The  "burnt  city"  was  then  also 
the  "  city  of  gold."  It  is  only  in  it 
that  we  find  this  wealth  of  marvel- 
lous and  at  the  same  time  distinctly 
foreign  treasures.  For  it  is  clear  that 
we  have  here  no  product  of  native 
industry,  but  articles  brought  from 
abroad  either  by  trade  or  plunder. 
Their  character  is  Oriental,  and  more 
particularly  Assyrian.  Consequently 
the  burnt  fortress  must  have  been  the 
seat  of  a  great  and  prosperous  hero — 
or  of  the  son  of  such  a  man — ^who  had 
amassed  treasures  of  the  rarest  value 
in  his  small  but  secure  home. 

The  chief  treasure  was  found  all 
together  at  one  spot,  in  a  kind  of 
cupboard.  It  appeared  to  have  been 
originally  stowed  away  in  a  wooden 
chest.  It  was  near  the  wall  of  a  very 
strongly  built  stone  house,  in  other 
parts  of  which  were  found  numerous 
;)ther  treasures,  in  vases  of  terra- 
cotta, in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
and  which  was  evidently  the  resi- 
dence of  the  prince.  For  in  no  other 
place  were  any  such  treasures  dis- 
covered ;  and,  as  the  area  of  the  burnt 


city  has  now  been  completely  brought 
to  light,  we  may  ai^sert  definitely  that 
an  this  spot  was  the  palace.  The  M 
city  wall  runs  dose  by  t<,  and  the  stred 
which  comes  up  through  the  single  gate 
of  the  fortress  leads  up  to  it. 

Was  this  gate  the  Scaean  gate,  and 
this  house  the  house  of  Priam  ?  Dr. 
Schliemann,  overawed  by  his  learned 
adversaries,  now  talks  only  of  the 
house  of  the  "  chief  of  the  city " 
(Stadthaupt).  But  can  the  *'  chief  of 
the  city,"  who  was  master  of  so  much 
gold  at  a  time  when  gold  was  so 
scarce,  have  been  anything  but  a 
prince?  And  why  not  call  him 
Priam?  Whether  I^iam  ever  existed 
or  not,  the  prince  of  the  golden 
treasure  who  lived  on  this  spot  comes 
near  enough  to  the  Priam  of  the  Iliad 
to  make  us  refuse  to  forego  the  delight 
of  giving  the  place  his  name.  And 
what  harm  can  there  be  in  assigning 
to  the  western  gateway,  the  only  one 
which  exists  in  the  city  waU  at  cdlj  to 
which  a  steep  road  led  up  from  the 
plain,  the  famous  name  of  the  Scaean 
gate? 

Do  not  let  us  cut  ourselves  oflf  from 
all  poetry  without  the  slightest  need. 
Children  that  we  are  of  a  hard  and 
too  prosaic  age,  we  would  maintain 
our  right  to  conjure  up  again  before 
our  old  age  the  pictures  which  filled 
our  youthful  fency.  It  saddens  but 
it  also  elevates  the  soul  when  we 
stand  on  a  place  like  Hissarlik,  and 
read  the  course  of  history  from  the 
series  of  successive  strata  as  from  a 
geological  disclosure.  This  history  is 
not  written  for  us,  but  set  bodily 
before  our  eyes  in  the  relics  of  bygone 
times,  in  the  actual  objects  u>ed  by 
men  who  lived  in  them.  Huge  masses 
of  ruins  are  piled  in  layers  above  the 
burnt  stronghold,  between  it  and  the 
first  layer  containing  hewn  stones  and 
a  wall  of  square  blocks.  This  was 
perhaps  the  wall  which  Lysimachus, 
one  of  Alexander's  generals,  is  recorded 
to  have  built  on  Ilium.  Anyhow  this 
wall  lesembles  the  walls  of  the  Mace* 
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donian  period,  and  the  corresponding 
layer  conceals  Greek  walls  and  pot- 
tery. Here  then  we  have  a  definite 
limit  of  time.  From  this  point  we 
have  got  to  reckon  the  time  back- 
wards, and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this 
reckoning  is  not  unfavourable  to  our 
interpretation  of  the  Trojan  legend. 

Perhaps  then  Homer's  song  is  not 
pure  fiction,  after  all.  Perhaps  it  is 
true  that  in  a  very  remote  pre-historic 
time  a  rich  prince  really  dwelt  here 
in  a  towering  fortress,  and  that  Greek 
kings  waged  a  fierce  war  against 
him,  and  that  the  war  ended  in  his 
own  fall  and  the  destruction  of  his 
city  by  a  mighty  conflagration.  Per- 
haps this  was  the  first  time  that 
Europe  and  Asia  tried  each  other's 
strength  on  this  coast,  the  first  time 
that  the  young  but  more  and  more 
independent  civilization  of  the  West 
put  to  the  rough  test  of  force  its 
superiority  over  the  already  effeminate 
civilization  of  the  East.  To  me  this 
seems  a  probability,  but  it  is  one 
which  I  will  not  press  any  one  else  to 
accept. 


Of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  even 
the  oldest  and  earliest  settlement  on 
Hissarlik  was  made  by  a  people 
which  had  already  felt  the  influence 
of  civilization.  True,  it  still  used 
stone  weapons,  but  these  weapons 
were  finely  polished  and  bore  witness 
by  the  delicacy  of  their  outline  to  a 
knowledge  of  metals.  In  fact,  traces 
of  metals  are  not  wanting  even  in  the 
oldest  strata.  It  is  impossible  there- 
fore to  assign  these  strata  to  the  Stone 
age.  They  are  indications  of  what 
we  may  undoubtodly  assert  to  he  the 
oldest  known  settlement  in  Asia  Minor 
of  a  people  of  pre-historic  times,  of  some 
advance  in  civilization.  Hence  the  hill- 
fortress  of  Hissarlik  is  certain  to  hold 
an  enduring  place  as  a  trustworthy 
witness  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
It  will  be  to  our  descendants  an  im- 
portant geographical  position,  and  a 
fixed  starting-point  for  the  flights  of 
their  fancy.  For  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  however  the  strife  may  end  about 
the  existence  of  Ilium  or  of  Priam, 
the  young  will  never  lose  the  Iliad, 
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ON   THE   RELATION   OP  NOVUM  ILIUM   TO   THE   ILIOS 

OP  HOMER. 


By  Pbofesbor  J.  P.  Maiiaffy. 


The  full  and  explicit  argument  of 
Strabo,  in  the  13th  book  of  hie  Geo- 
graphy, has  persuaded  the  philological 
world  pretty  generally,  from  his  day 
to  our  own,  that  the  Greek  Hium  of 
his  time  was  not  the  town  about 
which  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  were 
supposed  to  have  fought  their  immor- 
tal conflicts.  I  now  propose,  accord- 
ing to  the  flattering  invitation  of  Dr. 
Schliemann,  to  enquire  critically  into 
this  argument,  and  see  what  founda- 
tion it  has  in  real  history. 

Let  me  first  observe  that  Strabo  is 
not  our  original  authority  for  this 
theory,  but  that  he  professedly  bor- 
rows his  arguments  from  a  certain 
Demetrius  of  Skepsis  (in  the  Troad), 
who  had  written  largely  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  who  had,  in  fact,  started 
what  I  may  call  the  illegitimacy  of 
the  Hium  of  his  day.  This  Deme- 
trius is  described  as  follows  by  Strabo 
(xiii.  §  55):  *Ek  Se  ttjs  S^iyi/rcws  koI 
6  ArjfJLTJrpio^  ioTLV,  ov  /ac/avtJ/ac^o  ttoX- 
XaKi9,  6  Tov  TpuKKov  SioKoa-fiov  i^r/yTja-d- 
/Acvos  ypafifiaTLKo^,  Kara  tov  avTov  ypovov 
yeyovtas  Kpan/rt  #cat  ApiaTap^ao,  He 
was  then  a  grammarian,  probably  of 
the  Pergameno  school  of  Crates,  but 
versed  in  Alexandrian  criticism,  for 
ho  cited  in  support  of  his  theory 
(Strabo,  loc,  cit.  §  36)  a  learned  lady  of 
that  school — Hestiaea — who  had  evi- 
dently raised  doubts  on  the  same 
point  before  him,  and  among  her 
aTTopT^fiara  had  asked  whether  the 
plain  below  the  existing  Ilium  could  j 
l>e  the  scene  of  Homer's  battles,  see- 


ing that  most  of  it  was  a  late  deposit 
made  by  the  Skamander  and  Simois. 
We  may  be  sure  from  this  authority 
being  so  carefully  cited,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  orator  Lycurgus,  who 
asserts  in  a  rhetorical  passage  the 
total  destruction  and  complete  dis- 
appearance of  Ilium,  that  Demetrius 
had  no  older  or  clearer  evidence  for 
his  theory  in  Greek  literature.  What, 
then,  were  his  arguments  ? 

(1.)  The  total  destruction  of  Hios 
is  stated  or  implied  by  Homer  himself. 

(2.)  The  sacred  image  of  Athene 
is  apparently  in  the  lUad  a  sitting 
figure,  whereas  that  at  the  existing 
Hion  was  standing. 

(3.)  Various  geographical  allusions 
in  the  Iliad,  about  the  hot  and  cold 
springs  of  the  Skamander  (§  43); 
about  the  considerable  distance  of  the 
ships  from  the  town  (§  36) ;  about  the 
look-out  of  Polites,  who  ought  to 
have  used  the  acropolis  of,  the  town 
with  far  more  effect,  if  it  were  so  near 
(§  37) ;  about  the  dragging  of  Hector 
round  the  walls,  which  could  not  he 
done  on  the  rough  ground  about  the 
present  town  (§  37),  because  the 
KaXkucoXiovrfy  on  which  Ares  site,  is 
not  near  the  present  town  (§  35) ; 
lastly  (in  order  of  importance),  be- 
cause the  cpivcos  and  ffyqyo^  mentioned 
in  the  Hiad,  and  which  he  translated 
wild  fig  wood  and  beech  wood  (?), 
were  not  close  to  Hium,  but  some  dis- 
tance further  inland. 

From  all  these  hinte  Demetrius  con- 
cluded that  Homer's  Hios  was  not  on 
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tho  site  of  the  then  existing  city,  but 
some  30  stadia  higher  inland,  on 
the  site  of  what  he  calls  the  'IXicwv 
Ktafirf.  Here,  he  thinks,  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  allusion  can  be  explained. 

In  answer  to  the  obvious  questions, 
what  had  become  of  the  old  city  ?  and 
how  did  the  new  one  come  by  the  old 
name  ?  he  stated : 

(1.)  That  all  the  stones  of  the  old 
city  had  been  carried  away  to  build 
or  restore  the  neighbouring  towns, 
when  they  had  been  sacked  {iKKetrop- 
OrjfityiDV,  ov  TcXccos  Bk  KaT€<r7rajCTfM,€Vii}v), 
whereas  this  town  had  been  iK  fidBpiov 
ayaT€TpafJifJi€vrf  (§  38). 

(2.)  On  the  second  point  nothing 
certain  could  be  ascertained.  Deme- 
trius considered  it  was  founded  by 
the  Aeolic  Greeks,  "in  the  time  of 
the  Lydian  monarchy"  (hrl  8c  riav 
AvB<av  17  vvv  licrlxrBri  Karoucla  kqX  to 
upov  oy  furpr  70X49  yc  rjv,  iiXXa  irok- 
Xois  ;(poKots  voTcpov,  #cat  Kar  oXiyoVy 
^  eiprp-oL,  rrp^  av$rj<ny  €a";(€,  §  42). 

According  to  others,  the  town  had 
l)een  changed  from  one  site  to  another, 
and  finally  settled  there  Kara  xpV^f^^^ 
fxaXurra,  from  which  Kramer  conjec- 
tures, reasonably  enough,  Kara  Kpourov 

These  arguments  so  fully  per- 
suaded Strabo  and  others,  that  the 
claim  of  the  historical  Hium  to  pre- 
historic antiquity  was  rejected,  esi)e- 
cially  by  the  pedantic  commentators 
on  Uomer.  Thus  from  that  day  to 
this  the  Greek  Ilium  has  been  set 
down  as  a  new  foundation,  perhaps 
on  the  old  site,  but  more  probably 
not  so ;  and  it  has  boon  called  Novum 
Ilium,  a  name  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

I  now  come  to  criticize  Strabo's 
arguments. 

(1.)  As  regards  the  evidence  in  the 
Iliad  that  the  city  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed, no  passage  can  be  shown 
which  affirms  it.  The  argumentn  of 
Demetrius  are  mere  foolish  quibbles. 
lie  quotes : 


and 

i|  yiip  Kcd  nptdfwio  irSkuf  9inr4p<rafitv  cux^iv, 

and 

ir4p0(TO  8^  npidfioio  w6Xis  ^eKdrtf  ivtavr^. 

But  that  these  latter  need  not  mean 
rov  a<f>avurfwv  rrjs  ttoXcws  appears  from 
the  frequent  use  of  iropOiuiy  iripdai^  and 
its  compounds  as  regards  Lymessus, 
Pedasus,  Theb6,  and  other  towns  of 
the  Troad,  as  quoted  by  Strabo  (§  7). 
The  quibbles  about  Heracles*  capture 
of  the  town,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  Homeric  chiefs  (§  32),  are  too 
foolish  to  require  comment.  The  first 
line  above  quoted  is  a  mere  prophecy 
of  Priam's,  pathetic  as  such,  but  of 
no  other  value.  The  belief  in  the 
total  ruin  of  Homer's  Ilios  really  arose 

(1)  from  the  Cyclic  poems,  and  from 

(2)  the  many  tragedies  which  were 
based  on  them. 

I  do  not  delay  over  these  points 
because  any  serious  person  requires 
them  to  be  refuted,  but  simply  to 
show  the  kind  of  argument  which  satis- 
fied Demetrius.  I  do  not  think  any- 
thing more  need  be  said  about  (2) 
the  sitting  image.  It  would  at  most 
prove  that  the  old  image  had  really 
been  carried  off  from  Ilios,  as  many 
legends  stated. 

(3.)  The  various  minute  geogra- 
phical criticisms  are  more  interest- 
ing, not  from  their  weight,  but  because 
they  lead  us  to  discover  the  whole 
source  of  the  dispute.  But  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  take  them  in  detail,  till 
we  have  considered  the  two  broad  as- 
sumptions involved  in  them :  (a)  that 
the  poet  (or  poets)  of  the  Iliad  was 
accurate  in  all  these  details,  and  had 
a  definite  picture  of  the  ground  before 
his  eye :  ()8)  That  the  modem  names 
of  the  places,  which  were  indicated  to 
Demetrius  or  to  travellers  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  were  faithfully  handed 
down  from  other  days. 

I  do  not  believe  that  either  of  these 
assumptions  is  at  all  probable.  From 
what  we  know  of  the  geography  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  still  more  of  the  tragic 
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poets,  it  Beems  almost  a  law  of  Greek 
poetic  art  to  be  negligent  of  geo- 
graphical detail,  while  it  is  curionsly 
faithful  and  accurate  in  the  more 
essential  features  of  poetry.  We 
have,  I  think,  no  evidence  whatever 
that  any  place  in  the  world  was 
bound  to  correspond  accurately  in  its 
features  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
Iliad,  I  will  not  even  touch  on  the 
possible  difficulties  in  such  a  matter 
caused  by  a  variety  of  authors  on  the 
niad. 

But  supposing  even  that  the  allu- 
sions in  the  lUad  were  consistent,  and 
applicable  to  a  real  scene,  what  au- 
thority had  the  places  designated  to 
Demetrius,  or  to  Strabo,  to  represent 
them  ?  On  this  we  have  happily  very 
clear  evidence.  The  historical  Hion 
had  long  been  an  obscure  and  half- 
forgotten  place,  when  Alexander  the 
Great,  having  sacrificed  there,  as  an 
omen,  on  invading  Asia,  determined 
after  his  success  (§  26)  to  reward  this 
town,  and  make  it  again  a  great  city. 
This  he  did,  and  his  policy  was  se- 
conded by  Lysimachus.  As  the  town 
lay  on  one  of  the  thoroughfares  into 
Asia,  it  throve  and  became  very  popu- 
lous, and  of  course  crowds  of  visitors 
passed  through,  and  desired  to  see  the 
scenes  of  the  Uiady  which  they  had 
learned  by  heart  in  their  youth.  Hence 
the  ciceroni  of  the  place  were  bound  to 
satisfy  them,  and  of  course  they  were 
equal  to  the  occasion.  The  tomb  of 
Ilos,  the  beech-tree,  the  fig-tree,  in  fact 
every  minute  allusion  in  the  Iliad,  was 
to  be  verified  on  the  spot.  The  places 
therefore  which  Demetrius  criticized 
were  named  by  the  people  of  330-300 
B.C.,  when  their  city  suddenly  rose 
into  importance,  and  when  these  tra- 
ditions acquired  a  pecuniary  value. 
Of  course  they  were  ignorantly  chosen. 
In  most  cases  there  was  no  evidence 
to  go  upon,  and  the  least  unlikely 
place  must  be  selected.  But  I  need 
not  dilate  to  any  traveller  upon  the 
habits  of  these  ciceroni  in  all  ages. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  state- 


ment that  the  historical   town  was 
founded  in  the  time  of  the  Lydians? 

In  the  first  place,  the  date  is  suspi- 
ciously vague.  Compare,  for  example, 
the  paraUel  account  of  the  founding 
of  Abydos  in  the  same  book  of  Strabo 
(§  22)  :  *Aj8vSo9  S^  McAito-iW  c<rri  fcrur/ta, 
hnrpoffavTo^  Fvyov,  tov  Av^Siv  PaxriXifo^ 
rp^  yap  hr  Ikui^  rot  xtapla  #ccu  17  Tpcoas 
a^nuro.  Or  see  the  still  more  explicit 
account  of  the  transfer  of  Skepais 
from  its  old  site  IlaXaArfcc^ts  to  the  his- 
toric town  (§  52).  The  more  specific 
date  of  Kroesus  is  only  a  conjecture^ 
and  is  qualified  by  the  auspicious 
pAkurrau 

It  is  probable  then  that  this  state- 
ment rested  on  no  definite  tradition, 
but  only  on  reasoning  by  analogy 
from  the  foundation  of  Abydos  and 
other  towns  in  the  Troad  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  Lydians.  But  why,  it 
may  be  asked,  did  Demetrius  assign 
so  old  an  origin  to  the  historical 
town,  if  he  desired  to  destroy  its 
claim  to  any  epic  importance?  He 
only  did  so  because  there  was  dear 
evidence  of  the  recognition  of  Hion 
as  the  genuine  city  up  to  the  days  of 
Xerxes.  Had  he  attempted  to  assert 
a  later  foundation,  he  could  have  been 
refuted  by  distinct  texts. 

I  will  now  thei"efore  trace  down  the 
history  of  the  historical  lUum  fiom 
the  earliest  evidence  we  have  to  the 
days  of  Demetrius,  and  show  what 
were  the  reasons  which  determined 
the  theory  of  the  Skepsian  critic. 

Our  earliest  allusion  is  (I  think) 
that  in  Herodotus,  vii.  42,  who  speaks 
of  T^F  *IX(a8a  yyjVy  and  says  that  Xerxes 
i%  TO  II/HafAov  TLipynpLOv  &t^€prj,  where  he 
sacrificed  'Aftym*!?  ^  lAtoSc  There 
is  no  suspicion  that  this  was  any 
other  than  the  historical  (or  Novum) 
Hium,  and  this  sacrifice  distinctly 
implies  that  about  600  B.C.  it  was 
already  an  old  and  venerable  shrine. 

Demetrius  (or  Strabo)  admitted 
that  the  offering  of  Locrian  virgins 
to  this  shrine  was  as  old  as  the  Per- 
sian wars ;  but  in  fact  the  origin  of 
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the  custom  was  lost  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity. 

We  find,  about  the  same  date  as 
Herodotus,  the  learned  Mitylenaean 
antiquary,  Hellanicus,  ass3rting  that 
the  Homeric  and  historic  Ilium  were 
the  same.  This  Demetrius  quotes, 
but  sets  aside  as  a  piece  of  favouritism 
in  the  historian  (§  42) :  *EAAavtico9  ^ 
Xapii6fi€yo9  TOiS  iXicwrtF,  olbs  cicctVou 
Ovfjuo^f  avyrjyop€l  to  rrp^  avrrp^  €tvax  iroXiv 
rrjy  vw  ry  totc.  But  why  could  he 
not  quote  any  such  ancient  and  re- 
spectable authority  on  his  own  side? 

I  imagme  the  town  to  have  been  of 
no  importance  in  Xerxes'  day  except 
for  its  shrine ;  for  in  the  quarrels  of 
the  Athenians  and  Mitylenaeans  about 
Sigeum,  settled  by  the  arbitration  of 
Periander  (Herod,  v.  94),  we  hear  of 
Sigeum  and  Achilleum  being  occupied, 
but  not  a  word  about  Ilium.  And  so 
through  all  the  history  of  the  Athenian 
hegemony,  till  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  Xeno- 
phon  tells  us  of  Mindarus  {Hdlen.  i. 
1.  4)  KartSosy  t^  f^X^  ^  'lAup  $vwv  tq 
*A$rjy^  The  battle  was  off  Rhoeteion. 
The  shrine  then  had  remained  there, 
and  the  habit  of  sacrificing  at  it. 
But  the  town  must  also  have  been  for- 
tified, and  no  mere  Ktafjurj^  as  Demetrius 
says.  For  we  are  told  of  Derkyllidas : 
(Hdlefk  lii.  1.  16) :  irifimav  8c  kcu  irpos 
Ttts  AioX*3Sas  ToAcis  ^mw  tc  Acv^c- 
pov<r$(u  re  avrovs  kcu  i^  ra  Tct;(i; 
3^c(rtfai.  Oi  fuv  d^  Nccu^pcis  kgu 
'lAicis  Kial  KcMcvATroi  hruOayro'  kcu  yap 
6L  f^povpovvT€^  "EAAi/vcs  ly  avrocs,  hr€l 
17  Mavia  SLiriOay€yf  ov  irow  ri  KoXSt^ 
trtputwoyro. 

So  also  Demosthenes  (in  Ariitocr. 
p.  671)  speaks  of  Ilium  as  opening 
its  gates  to  Charidemus.  It  seems 
accordingly  difficult  to  believe  Deme- 
trius of  Skcpsis,  when  he  says  that, 
visiting  it  when  a  child,  it  was  again 
80  decaywl  that  the  roofs  were  not 
even  tiled.  Ilegesianax,  however,  is 
quoted  by  Strabo  as  stating  that  the 
(>alati  in  their  invasion  found  it 
^TCi^MTTov,  and  he  nee  deserteil  it  after 


a  short  occupation.  But  this  points 
to  some  sudden  decay  after  the  time 
of  Alexander  :  for  he,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  made  it  an  important 
city,  and  from  this  date  down  to  the 
age  of  Augustius  it  remained  so, 
though  doubtless  with  some  vicissi- 
tudes. Nicolaus  Damascenus  (Frag. 
4,  ed.  C.  Miiller)  tells  us  that,  with 
the  assistance  of  King  Herod,  he 
saved  the  Ilians  from  a  fine  of 
100,000  drachmae,  imposed  on  them 
by  M.  Agrippa,  because  his  wife  Julia 
(daughter  of  the  Emperor  Augustus) 
was  nearly  lost  along  with  her  retinue 
in  the  Skamander,  which  had  sud- 
denly risen  with  a  flood.  The  Ilians 
protested  that  they  had  received  no 
notice  of  her  visit  (b.c.  17).  I  fancy 
that  the  fine  of  100,000  drachmae 
points  to  a  supposed  population  of 
that  number,  for  we  know  that  the 
town  was  large  and  populous,  and 
that  Lysimachus  had  draughted  into 
it  the  people  of  neighbouring  towns. 
I  need  pursue  its  history  no  farther. 

But  so  much  will  appear  more  than 
probable.  By  the  favour  of  Alexander 
and  Lysimachus,  Hium  assumed  a 
sudden  importance,  and  even  asserted 
authority  over  the  whole  Troad.  This 
must  have  raised  up  for  the  Hians 
many  enemies  among  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  especially  at  Skepsis,  which 
boasted  a  foundation  by  Skamandrius, 
the  son  of  Hektor.  Demetrius,  whose 
parents  might  remember  Hium  a  de- 
cayed and  neglected  place,  lived  to  see 
it  ousting  his  own  city,  and  all  the 
others  of  the  Troad,  from  their  former 
importance,  and  no  doubt  the  Ilians, 
like  all  upstarts  under  royal  favour, 
were  overbearing  and  insolent.  Hence 
this  scholar  set  himself  to  work  to 
pull  down  their  historic  reputation, 
and  to  prove  that  after  all  they  were 
people  of  recent  origin,  and  of  no 
real  nobility,  as  a  city.  He  asserts 
that  Hellanicus  favoured  them  (xaptio- 
fici'os),  but  this  very  expression  sug- 
gests an  opposite  feeling  in  his  own 
mind.      So  he  set  to  work  to  prove 
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that  the  places  shown  by  the  local 

guides  (koI  TOUS  OFO/XO^O/XCI^OVS  towovs 
ivravOa  StLKVufievov^  ofxo/Acv)  wotdd  not 
fit  the  descriptions  of  the  Ili<id,  with- 
out moving  the  city.  But  he  quietly 
assumes  the  accuracy  of  all  these 
special  spots,  as  then  named,  though 
he  rejects  the  far  more  trustworthy 
tradition  which  attached  the  name  of 
nion  to  the  one  historic  city. 

I  see  no  adequate  reason  to  question 
this  tradition,  and  believe  that  what- 
ever the  Trojan  war  may  have  been, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  accuracy  of 
the  details  of  the  Iliad,  the  conflict 
was  localized  by  the  poet  at  the  place 
then  and  ever  after  called  Ilium,  and 
that  no  new  foundation  ever  took  plaoe. 

The  argument  of  Demetrius  is 
merely  that  of  a  malevolent  pedant, 
who  hated  the  Ilians,  on  account  of 
their  recent  good  fortune,  and  who 
sought  to  detract  from  their  respecta- 
bility on  antiquarian  grounds. 


Having  made  this  examination  on 
purely  critical  grounds,  and  having 
drawn  my  conclusions  from  internal 
evidence  as  to  the  value  of  Demetrius' 
theory,  I  appeal  to  Dr.  Schliemann 
to  say  whether  his  researches  do  not 
verify  them.  I  believe  they  do,  and 
that  there  is  clear  evidence  of  an 
unbroken  occupation  (except  for  the 
disasters  of  war)  on  the  present  site 
from  pre-historic  days  down  to  Roman 
times. 

I  am  thus  unfortunate  enough  to 
conflict  with  our  Greek  evidence  as  to 
the  destruction  both  of  Myoenae  and 
of  Troy.  But  as  I  have  persuaded 
Dr.  Schliemann  and  most  other  com- 
petent judges  that  the  accounts  of  the 
destruction  of  Mycenae  are  false,  I 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  persuade  them 
that  the  re-foundation  of  Ilium  rests 
on  no  better  basis. 
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By  Pbofessob  A,  H.  Satce. 


Not  the  least  interesting  and  im- 
portant of  the  results  obtained  from 
Dr.  Schliemann*s  excavations  at  His- 
sarlik  is  the  discovery  that  writing 
was  known  in  the  north-western 
comer  of  Asia  Minor  long  before 
the  introduction  of  the  Phoenician  or 
Greek  alphabet.  Inscribed  objects 
are  not  indeed  plentiful,  but  sufficient 
exist  to  show  that  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  the  place  were  not  wholly 
illiterate,  but  possessed  a  system  of 
writing  which  they  shared  with  the 
neighbouring  nations  of  the  mainland 
and  the  adjacent  islands.  Throughout 
Asia  Minor  a  syllabary  was  once  in 
use,  which  conservative  Cyprus  alone 
retained  into  historical  times. 

Numerous  inscriptions  in  this  syl- 
labary have  been  found  in  the  latter 
island.  The  characters,  which  amount 
to  at  least  fifty-seven  in  number,  long 
resisted  all  attempts  at  decipherment, 
bat  at  last  the  problem  was  success- 
fully solved  by  the  genius  of  the 
Assyrian  scholiur,  the  late  Mr.  Gteorge 
Smith,  with  the  help  of  a  mutilated 
bilingual  inscription,  written  in  Phoe- 
nician and  Cypriote.  The  language 
concealed  under  so  strange  a  garb 
turned  out  to  be  the  Greek  dialect 
spoken  in  Cyprus,  a  dialect  fall  of  in- 
teresting peculiarities,  and  especially 
noteworthy  as  preserving  up  to  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  the  two  sounds  of 
9  and  y  (or  digamma  and  yod),  which 
had  disappeared  elsewhere.  To  the 
student  of  Homer  the  dialect  is  of 
oonsiderable  importance,  since  several 
of  the  grammatical  forms  found  in  the 


Uiad  and   Odyssey  can  be   shown  to 
have  had  a  Cyprian  origin. 

When  the  key  was  once  discovered 
to  the  Cypriote  syllabary — a  syllabMy 
being  a  collection  of  characters,  each 
of  which  denotes  not  a  mere  letter 
but  a  syllable — the  task  of  decipher- 
ing it  advanced^  rapidly.  Dr.  Birch, 
Dr.  Brandis,  Dr.  Siegismund,  Dr. 
Deecke,  M.  Pierides,  and  Prof.  Breal, 
took  it  up  successfully;  General  di 
CesnoWs  excavations  in  Cyprus  added 
a  great  abundance  of  new  material; 
and  two  or  three  bilingual  inscrip- 
tions, in  Greek  and  Cypriote,  were 
brought  to  light.  At  present,  it  may 
be  said  that  two  characters  only  of  the 
syllabary  still  remain  undetermined. 

But  the  origin  of  the  syllabary  was 
an  unexplained  mystery.  Dr.  Deecke, 
indeed,  following  up  a  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Brandis,  made  a  bold  attempt  to 
derive  it  from  the  cuneiform  charac- 
ters introduced  by  the  Assyrians 
during  their  occupation  of  Cyprus  in 
the  time  of  Sargon  (circa  B.C.  710). 
Subsequent  investigation,  however, 
has  not  confirmed  the  attempt,  plau- 
sible as  it  appeared  at  first,  and  the 
evidence  we  now  possess  all  points 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  syllabary 
was  imported  into  Cyprus  from  the 
mainland  of  Asia  Minor,  where  it  had 
been  previously  in  use.  This  con- 
clusion is  rendered  almost  a  certainty 
by  Dr.  Schliemann's  discoveries. 

It  was  the  keen  insight  of  the 
lamented  Professor  Haug  that  first  de- 
tected Cypriote  characters  on  certain 
objects  disinteiTed  by  Dr.  Schliemann 

2  Y  2  ^  1 
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at  Ilissarlik.  Among  these  a  terra- 
cotta whorP  was  found  at  the  depth  of 
24.^  ft.  (see  No.  1524)  and  inscribed 
with  symbols,  which  Dr.  Schliemann 
liad  pronounced  to  be  written  cha- 
racters immediately  after  their  dis- 
covery. On  this  Prof.  Haug  believed 
he  was  able  to  read  the  words  ta.i.o. 
81.  i.  go,  that  is,  $€Uf  2tyw,  "  to  the 
divine  Sigo,"  a  deiiy  whose  name  he 
thought  he  saw  in  Sigeum,  Seamander, 
and  Sicyon,  as  well  as  upon  two  terra- 
cotta funnels  dug  up  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann from  a  depth  of  3  metres,  and 
of  which  more  will  be  said  presently. 
Dr.  Haug  published  his  researches  in 
1874,  in  the  Augsburger  aUgemeine 
Zeitung,  p.  32. 

The  enquiry  was  now  taken  up  by 
Professor  Gomperz  of  Vienna, who  gave 
an  account  of  his  results  in  the  Wiener 
Ahendpoat  of  May  6th  and  June  26th, 
1874.  He  accepted  the  values  as- 
signed by  Haug  to  the  characters 
on  the  whorl,  but,  by  reading  them 
from  right  to  left  instead  of  from  left 
to  right,  he  obtained  the  good  Greek 
words  ta.go.i.di.o.i  (rayt}  Bu^),  " to 
the  divine  generaL"  This  striking  re- 
sult was  communicated  to  the  Academy 
shortly  afterwards  by  Professor  Max 
Miiller,  and  seemed  to  be  "almost 
beyond  reasonable  doubt" 

At  the  same  time  Professor  Gom- 
perz proposed  tentative  explanations 
of  four  other  inscriptions :  one  on  a 
teiTa-cotta  seal  found  at  a  depth  of 
7  metres ;  another  on  a  whetstone  of 
red  slate,  also  from  a  depth  of  7  me- 
tres ;  a  third  round  the  neck  of  a  vase 
from  a  depth  of  8  metres;  and  a 
fourth  on  a  whorl  from  a  depth  of 
10  metres.  The  depth  at  which  the 
latter  object  was  found  gives  some 
idea  of  the  antiquity  to  which  a 
knowledge  of  writing  in  the  Troad 
must  reach  back.' 


I  This  word  is  used  merely  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity,  not  because  I  believe  the  objects  in 
question  to  have  been  really  employed  as  whorls. 

•  Sec  Ih)y  and  its  Remains,  pp.  367-371. 


Satisfactory  as  the  readings  of  Pro- 
fessor Gomperz  appeared  at  first  to 
be,  it  was  not  long  before  it  was 
perceived  that  they  must  be  aban- 
doned, and  their  author  himself  was 
the  first  to  recognize  this  necessity. 
It  was,  indeed,  startling  to  find  good 
Greek  on  objects  of  Trojan  manu&c- 
ture ;  Greek,  too,  which  was  of  a 
later  age  than  that  to  which  the 
objects  themselves  probably  belonged. 
But  Professor  Gomperz  had  t£^en 
his  values  for  the  characters  from 
the  identifications  of  Gteorge  Smith 
and  Brandis,  and  subsequent  inves- 
tigation showed  that  many  of  these 
were  erroneous.  Thus,  one  of  two 
characters  read  t  by  Smith  and 
Brandis,  and  consequently  by  Gom- 
perz after  them,  is  really  to,  while 
the  other  ought  to  be  ix>.  It  was 
clear  that  no  progress  had  yet  been 
made  beyond  Hang's  discovery  that 
the  Trojan  inscriptions  were  written 
in  the  characters  of  the  Cypriote 
syllabary. 

Discouraged  by  this  abortive  en- 
deavour to  decipher  them,  Professor 
(Jomperz  has  dropped  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  it  still  remains  as  it  was  left 
by  him  at  the  end  of  1874.    The  last 
six    years,    however,    have   brought 
with    them    important   additions   to 
our  knowledge  both  of  the  Cypriote 
syllabary  and  of  the  modes  of  writing 
employed  by  the  populations  of  Asia 
Minor ;  and  I  hope  to  show,  therefore, 
that  it  is  not  only  possible  to  read 
many  of  the  characters  in  the  Trojan 
inscriptions,  but  also  to  draw  certain 
inferences  fix)m  them  of  considerable 
historical  and  palaeographical  import- 
ance.    I  have  carefully  examined  all 
the  objects  in  Dr.  Sch1iemann*s  ooUec- 
tiou    which  bear  marks  in  any  way 
resembling    written    characters,   and 
have   thus   been   enabled   to  correct 
the  published  copies  upon  which  Pro- 
fessor Gomperz  worked,  as  weU  as  to 
ascertain  that  some  of  the  so-called 
inscriptions  are  really  mere  deooia- 
tive  scratchings. 
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The  first  inscription  to  whicli  I 
shall  draw  attention  is  one  on  a  terra- 
cotta seal,  whioh  was  disinterred  at  a 
depth  of  nearly  23  feet  (No.  1519 : 
No.  499,  p.  415).  Two-thirds  of 
the  handle  of  this  are  ornamented 
with  the  tree-pattern  not  nncommon 
on   pre-historic    Greek    pottery,  hnt 


tio,  1519.  Seal  with  No.  1620.  The  InecrtpUon 

imoriptkn.  and  aocompanyliig 

tree^Mtttern. 

the  rest  of  the  handle,  as  well  as 
the  die,  is  occnpied  by  an  inscription 
in  Cypriote  letters,  a  revised  copy 
of  which  is  here  engraved.  The  die 
is  occupied  with  a  bingle  letter,  and 
three  more  are  incised  on  the  handle. 
Each  is  perfectly  clear,  and  corre- 
sponds with  well-known  characters  in 
the  Cypriote  texts.  Beading  them 
in  the  dii-ection  in  which  they  look, 
that  is,  from  the  handle  towards  the 
die,  we  have  the  name  or  word  re.ne. 
la. e  or  reniae.^  The  first  character 
has  the  value  of  le  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Paphos  and  Knrium,  and  I  fancy 
that  was  also  its  value  in  Trojan, 
though  elsewhere  it  stood  fur  re; 
the  third  character  indifferently  ex- 
pressed the  sounds  of  to,  da,  and  tha. 
What  the  word  may  mean  I  have  no 
idea,  but  an  interesting  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  the  form  of  the 
character  e  on  the  die.  When  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  Cypriote 
forms,  it  is  clearly  seen  to  be  more 

'  It  itf  jtiBt  possible,  however,  that  the  second 
axKl  third  characters  are  reallj  intended  for  one 
onlf.  In  this  case  thej  would  represent  an 
archaic  form  of  si,  and  the  word  would  read 
regie  or  festp,  or  conversely  esire  or  esiie.  If  J* 
is  the  single  character  to,  the  word  could  not 
be  read  conversely,  the  rule  being  that  the  in- 
scriptions are  read  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
characters  look. 


primitive,  the  earliest  of  the  forms 
met  with  in  the  Cypriote  inscriptions 
having  a  lesser  number  of  lines  and 
being  plainly  derived  from  it.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  set  the  two  side  by 
side  to  show  that  this  is  the  case  : 


>l^ 


Trqjanform. 


Earliest  Cypriote 

form. 
No.  1521.    Fonns  of  the  character  for  £. 

This  prepares  us  to  expect  to  find 
older  forms  among  the  Trojan  charac- 
ters than  among  those  found  on  the 
monuments  of  Cyprus. 

The  seal  seems  to  be  a  modified 
imitation  of  a  Babylonian  signet- 
cylinder.  That  exact  imitations  of 
Babylonian  cylinders  were  actually 
made  and  used  at  Hissarlik  we  know 
from  the  results  of  Dr.  Schliemann's 
diggings.  Besides  an  unadorned  cy- 
linder of  stone.  Dr.  Scbliemann  dis- 
covered, at  a  depth  of  29i  ft.,  a 
cylinder  of  blue  felspar,  on  which 
a  native  artist  has  cut  rude  represen- 
tations of  a  flower  and  a  cartouche 
(No.  1522,  No.  503,  p.  416).  The 
flower  is  of  the  old  Babylonian  type, 
but  the  cartouche  reminds  us  of 
Egypt,  and  may  possibly  contain  the 
name  of  the  owner,  symbolized  by 
what  looks  like  a  flower  tied  by  a 
string.  The  tied  string,  it  may  be 
added,  has  the  shape  of  the  Cypriote 
character  which  denotes  ro.  However 
this  may  be, 
in  these  two 
cylinders  we 
have  mani- 
fest indica- 
tions of  Ba- 
bylonian in- 
fluence. This 
influence  de- 
clined after 
the  rise  of  As- 
syria in   the 

-  .  .  ,  No.  1623.  Design  upon  the 

fourteenth  cylinder. 

century  B.C.,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
influence  of  Assyrian  art,  as  modiBed 
and  propagated  by  the  Phoenicians. 
Wo    may,    therefore,   perha|)8    assign 


No.  16M.  Cylinder  of  Felspar. 
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these  cylinders  to  the  period  between 
the  fourteenth  century  B.C.  and  about 
B.C.  1800,  when  Sargon  L,  the  king  of 
Northern  Babylonia,  carried  his  arms 
as  £eu:  as  Cyprus.  I  must  add,  how- 
ever, that  the  Phoenicians  were  not 
the  only  medium  through  whom  the 
art  and  civilization  of  the  Assyrians 
were  brought  to  the  West;  the  Hittites 
were  also  potent  instruments  in  carry- 
ing out  the  same  work,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  the  style  of  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  cylinder  which  re- 
minds us  of  Hittite  sculpture.  But 
even  if  we  suppose  that  the  Trojan 
cylinders  are  not  imitated  directly 
from  Babylonian  originals,  but  indi- 
rectly through  Hittite  influence,  the 
fact  remains  that  they  are  Babylonian 
rather  than  Assyrian  in  style,  while  I 
hope  hereafter  to  show  that  the  art 
which  was  appropriated  by  the  Hit- 
tites, and  carried  by  them  through 
Asia  Minor,  was  the  art  of  Babylonia 
rathe)-  than  of  Assyria.  The  leaden 
figure  of  the  goddess  found  by 
Dr.  Schliemann  during  his  recent 
excavations  (No.  226)  is  the  Artemis 
Nana  of  Chaldea,  who  became  the  chief 
deity  of  Carchemish,  the  Hittite  capi- 
tal, and  passed  through  Asia  Minor  to 
the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Aegean. 
Characteristic  figures  of  the  goddess 
have  been  discovered  at  Mycenae  as 
well  as  in  Cyprus,  and  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  rude  Trojan  figures, 
which  Dr.  Schliemann  believes  to  re- 
present the  owl-headed  Athena,  are 
really  barbarous  attempts  to  imitate 
the  images  of  the  goddess  who  went 
under  the  various  names  of  Atargatis, 
Ate,  Kybele,  Ma,  and  Omphal^. 

The  next  inscription  I  shall  take 
is  one  which  Professor  Gk)mperz 
vainly  tried  to  decipher  (No.  1524).    It 

is  plain  that  the  sign  ^\^  is  not  a 

double  character,  as  Haug  and  Gom- 
perz  imagined,  but  a  single  one.  Now 
Perrot  and  Guillaume,  in  their  great 
work.  Exploration  de  la  Biihynie  et 
Qalaiie  (plate  6),  give  a  drawing  of  an 


inscription  on  the  jamb  of  a  rook-cat 
tomb  at  Delikli-tash,  between  Yeni- 


No.  1634.    An  InKribed  wborL    (Actual  ilxe.    Depth. 
23  ft.)    Also  engraved,  wHh  Its  section,  under  No.  19M. 

keui  and  Mohimul,  and  near  the  river 
Rhyndacus,    in  Mysia,   which   is  as 

follows:  ^^/X^ 

Here  we  have  a  character  which  is 
evidently  identical  with  the  prob- 
lematical one  on  the  Troj&tn  whorl, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  &ct 
that  the  stonecutter  has  changed 
curves  into  angles,  and  that  a  &n- 
cied  similarity  of  the  character  to 
the  Latin  uncials  ^  f^  may  have 
caused  a  slight  modification  of  it  on 
the  part  of  the  copyist.  We  have 
only  to  turn  it  round  and  extend  one 
line  a  little  in  order  to  bring  it  into 
exact  harmony  with  the  form  of  the 
character  on  the  whorl  ("""fs^)' 
The  only  Cypriote  character  whicb 

it  in  any  way  resembles  is  ^  or  ye, 
which  when  laid  upon  its  side  bears 
some  likeness  to  it  (>|^).  though  a 
resemblance  may  also  possibly  be 
detected  between  it  and  the  Cypriote 
A'^s/  ,  la.  But  for  many  reasons  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  characters  of 
the  Cypriote  syllabary  are  but  selected 
specimens  of  a  syllabary  that  origin- 
ally cuntained  many  more,  and  we 
may  accordingly  expect  to  find  charac- 
ters in  the  syllabaries  in  use  on  the 
mainland  which  do  not  appear  in  that 
employed  by  the  Cyprians.  For  the 
present,  however,  we  may  provision- 
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ally  give  ibis  Trojan  charaoter  the 
▼aine  of  ye,  in  default  of  anything 
better. 

The  character  which  follows  is  also 
found  in  the  inscription  of  Delikli- 
tash,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  about 
identifying  it.  It  is  the  Cypriote 
^,  /*\  ,  or  /V  ,  which  has  the  va- 
riant values  of  ho,  go,  and  kho.  There 
is  more  difficulty  about  the  next,  f  \. 

This  may  be  the  Cypriote  £^  or  Qj 

ya,  but  it  may  also  be  a  character  not 
used  in  Cyprus.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  much  doubt  about  the  next  letter, 
TW  or  (^T^,  which  is  also  found  on 
the  whorl  No.  3563,*  under  the  forms 
/7»and/T.aawella8onNo.2224.  It 
is  the  Cypriote  ^  or  ^,  ti,  rather 
than  ^  or  ^,  ro.*  The  last  cha- 
racter in  the  inscription  is  au  interest- 
ing one.  It  occura  in  the  inscription 
of  Delikli-tash  under  the  form  of  ^ , 
in  which  form  it  is  also  found  in  the 
Cypriote  inscriptions  of  Golgoi,  where 
it  has  the  value  of  re.    The  form  met 

with  on  the  whorl  (//^)  is  similar 
to  that  borne  by  it  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Paphos  (Yt)^  where  it  has  the 
▼alue  oile.  On  the  whorl  No.  3563 
it  is  written    y^   and   [7>1,  on  No. 

4148    as    ^.   on  No.   2224  as    (7^ 

(a  form  frequently  presented  by  the 
character  on  the  Cyprian  monuments), 

and  on  the  whorl  No.  355 1  as  -^^  The 
terra-ootta  seal    given    above  makes 

it  Fc^. 

Where  the  inscription  on  the  whorl 
No.  1524  commences  it  is  impossible 
to  say.    If  we  start  with  the  first 

*  All  the  Nnmben  above  2000,  cited  Id  this 
Appendix,  are  the  namben  affixed  to  the  objects 
referred  to  in  Dr.  Schliemann's  Trojan  collection, 
at  present  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

»  Compare,    howerer,    the    Ljkian    /^    ©r 


character  discussed  and  read  the  char- 
acter next  but  one  as  vo,  we  shall 
have  Fe-Z-e-w  ye-go,  which  looks  curi- 
ously like  'iKiov  for  YCKiFov,  but  un- 
foiiunately  both  conditions  are  more 
than  doubtful. 

Our  next  inscription  is  one  on  a 
whorl  numbered  3559,  and  found  at 
the  remarkable  depth  of  33  ft.  Here 
the  break  in  the  continuity  of  the 
letters  seems  to  indicate  that  the  in- 
scription should  begin  or  end  with 
the  character  -f^.  This  may  be  the 
Cypriote  ^^ ,  lea  (ga  or  khd),  or  even 
^w,  si,  but  it  is  more  probably  the 
Paphian  /^^  le,  mentioned  above. 
The  character  '^  is  plainly  the 
Cypriote  ve,  which  appears  at  Paphos 
as  7  ;  the  next  character  is  ho  {go 
or  hho),  and  the  next  the  Cypriote  u, 
written  f\  and  ^  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Etima  and  Paphos,  as  well  as  on 
the  monuments  of  Karia.  But  again 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of 
an  unknown  word  or  name. 

The  following  inscnptions  equally 
indicate  the  place  where  the  name  or 
word  contained  in  them  ends.  First  of 
all,  one  on  a  whorl  numbered  3558, 

which  reads  |,  /A  ^  b^'  ^^ 
these  characters  except  the  last,  which 
is  manifestly  the  Cypriote  ^,  ti,  are 
new.  The  one  next  to  it  has  no  ana- 
logue in  the  Cypriote  inscriptions, 
though  a  similar  letter  occurs  in  the 
Lykian  alphabet  with  the  value  of  h. 
A  similar  letter  is  also  found  in  the 
alphabet  of  Karia.  The  character  that 
follows  has  likewise  no  analogue  in 
the  syllabary  of  Cyprus,  though  it  is 
met  with  in  the  Lykian  alphabet  with 
the  value  of  g  (or  perhaps  «),  as  well 
as  in  the  Karian  and  Pamphylian 
alphabets,  and  in  a  curious  inscrip- 
tion copied  by  Hamilton  {Travels,  i. 
p.  383)  at  Ejuk,  near  the  Halys. 
The  next  character  may  possibly  be 

the  Cypriote  ^  or  "^,  me,  while  the 
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last  is  perhaps  the  indication  of  a  full 
stop. 

On  the  whorl  No.  2461  we  have 

SO  <)  r^' 

the  first  character  of  which  I  bhould 
read  ye,  and  the  second  possibly  «a, 
while  the  third  is  a  common  form  of 
the  Cypriote  go  or  ho.  On  the  whorl  No. 

2236  is    ^)    Q^    A,  where   the 

last  character  may  be  the  Cypriote 
^,  ro,  turned  upside  down,  and  the 

middle  one  is  the  same  as  that  which 
I  have  hesitatingly  identified  with  the 
Cypriote  ye,  when  dealing  with  the 
inscription  on  No.  1524.  The  first 
character  may  be  the  Cypriote  mo^ 
which  sometimes  appears  under  the 
form  of  ,  but  it  is  more  probably 
a  character  of  undetermined  value 
which  is  plentiful  in  the  Karian 
inscriptions. 
On  whorl  No.  3551  we  seem  to  have 

two  words:  \j^     fj    fl    ^• 

These  we  may  perhaps  read  schye  vo(?y 
go-re  or  le. 

The  inscription  on  whorl  No.  2224, 
r?\  •  foA  •  rn  •  ro\,  go-go-U-re 
or  Ze,  may  be  merely  intended  for 
ornament,  but  it  may  also  contain  a 
proper  name.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  inscription  on  No.  3563. 

<t-tt-t»-re-re. 

It  is  otherwise  with  a  whorl  bearing 
the  inscription  given  below,  and  found 
at  a  depth  of  20  ft.  (No.  1526; 
No.  1222,  p.  563).  Here  the  stmight 
line  clearly  denotes  the  end  of  the 
word,  words  being  similarly  divided 
from  one  another  in  the  Karian  in- 
scriptions, as  well  as  in  the  insciiption 
copied  by  Hamilton  at  Eyuk.  I  can 
suggest  no  explanation  of  the  first 
character  on  the  left ;  the  next  is  the 
Cypriote  mo,  the  next  ye  ;  then  comes 
a  letter  the  phonetic  power  of  which 


in  Cypriote  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained ;  then  another  unknown  charao- 


No.  1526.  An  inscribed  whorl.    (Natnnl  size. 
DepUi,  20  ft.) 

ter  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
first  on  No.  2236,  and  lastly  go  or 
ho.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
straight  line  which  I  have  supposed 
to  be  a  mark  of  division  may  really  be- 
long to  the  lines  adjoining  it ;  in  this 
case  we  should  have  the  Cypriote  cha- 
racter vo.  This  possibility  is  suggested 
by  a  whorl,  found  at  a  depth  of  13  ft., 
which  contains  the  following  inscrip- 

No.  1526.  InscripUon  on  whorl.  No.  1860. 

Here  the  second  character  is  the  Cy- 
priote 8%  (2/)»  ^®  i^^T^^  ifl  flw,  the 
fourth  ti,  and  the  last  vo.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  value  of  the  first  remains  un- 
known, since  we  seem  to  have  in  «- 
mO'U-vo  the  same  root  as  in  Simoeis 
(  =  St/tto-f €irr-9). 

There  are  four  other  whorls  about 
which  I  am  in  doubt.  They  bear 
marks  which  may  be  intended  for  cha- 
racters, but  if  so  they  are  not  recog- 
nizable, and  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  they  are  mere  ornaments.  Of 
course  it  is  always  possible  that  the 
artist  was  unskilfully  endeavouring 
to  reproduce  real  characters  which  he 
did  not  understand.  Here  are  the  in- 
sci-iptions : — 

•  ^=^  f^  (2.  -^^P 

No.  1627.  InacripUon  on  whorl.  No.  l»»4  (No.  SM4> 


7U 


S-y 


•t>& 


No.  152H.  Inecripiion  ou  whorl  No.  1962  (No.  26«) 
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No.  1529.  Inscription  on  whorl.  No  4148 
No.  1S30.  Inscription  on  whorl,  No.  1972. 


mm. 


No.  1&31.  An  inscribed  fragment  of  pottery. 

(2 : 3  actual  size.      Depth  33  ft)    Already 

represented  on  p.  298,  No.  173. 


The  same  unQertainty  hangs  over  a 
fragment  of  pottery  of  which  a  copy 
is  here  given  (No.  1631 ;  No.  173, 
p.  298).  The  last  character  on  the 
left  looks  like  one  of  those  in  the 
inscription  of  Eyuk,  and  the  next 
two  characters  xnay  be  intended  for  ye 
and  go, 

I  feel  no  uncertainty,  however,  about 
the  marks  which  run  round  two 
vases  and  which  have  been  taken 
for  inscriptions.  They  are  mani- 
festly mere  decorations,  the  first  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  rudely-formed 
totM,  the  second  of  crosses.  Here  are 
exact  oopies  of  them ; — 


Na  1532.  Marks  round  the  neck  of  the  vase.  No.  305  (p.  369). 
No.  1533.  Marks  round  the  neck  of  the  vase,  Noe.  1010. 1011, 1012  (p.  627). 


I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
signs  incised  on  a  whetstone  in  which 
Professor  Gomperz  saw  an  inscription, 
as  he  did  also  in  the  first  of  the  vase- 
markings  just  given,  have  likewi^;e 
nothing  to  do  with  written  characters. 
Let  the  reader,  however,  judge  for 
himself  (No.  1534)  :— 

Here,  it  is  true,  we  have 
the  Cyi)riote  ^,  ro,  as 
upon  the  terra-cotta  seal 
already  discussed,  but 
there  is  nothing  else 
which  can  be  compared 
with  any  of  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Cypriote 
syllabary,  while  on  the  side  of  the 
stone  there  is  plainly  the  representa- 
tion of  a  man  with  his  arm  out- 
stretched. It  is  difi&cult  to  attach 
any  signification  to  the  other 
marks. 

It  is  different  with  the  design  upon 
a  seal  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Chinili 


No.  1634.  Indsed 

signs  OD 

the  whetstone. 

No.  1265. 


Kiosk  at  Constantinople.  This  is  as 
follows  :    J^ir  f\  •  The  picture  of  the 

bull  is  in  the  same  childish  style  of 
art  as  that  with  which  the  terra-ootta 
whorls  discovered  by  Dr.  Schlioinann 
have  made  us  familiar.  But  it  bears  in 
its  mouth  what  may  indeed  be  intended 
to  represent  fodder,  but  is  more  pro- 
bably the  chai-acter  ho  or  go.  If  so,  wo 
have  evidence  that  tho  Trojan  lan- 
guage denoted  tho  bull  by  a  word  of 
the  same  origin  as  the  Sanskrit  gaus, 
the  Greek  ^ov<;  (for  yfoF^),  the  Latin 
6o8,  and  the  Old  High  German  chuo 
{cow).  The  language  of  the  Lydians, 
from  whom  according  to  Herodotus 
(vii.  74)  the  Mysians  were  descended, 
represented  a  guttural  followed  by  a 
labial  by  a  simple  guttural,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  word  KavSawXiys,  trans- 
lated (TKvWoirviKTri^  by  Hipponax 
{Fr,  1,  Borgk),  where  Kav  answers  to 
the  Sanskrit  hoan^  the  Greek  kvusv,  the 
Latin  canis,  and  the  English  hound. 
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No.  1535.  ▲ 

button 

«rlth  inscribed 

obancten. 


I  belieTe  that  significant  characters 
may  be  read  on  a  small 
button    of  the   annexed 
pattern : — 

Here   we  have  /2\  ,  re, 
or  perhaps  the  Cypriote 

of  doubtful  value. 

Still  more  striking  is  the  legend, 
consisting  of  a  single  character, 
scratched  upon  two  funnel-shaped 
cones  of  yellow  clay,  found  at  a  depth 
of  10  ft.  (Nos.  1338,  1339,  p.  582). 
The  character  in  question  is  [U,  tno, 
the  name  probably  of  some  weight  or 
measure.^  We  are  irresistibly  re- 
minded of  the  Aryan  root  md,  "to 
measure,"  with  its  derivatives,  the 
Sanskrit  mdtram,  "a  measure,"  the 
Zend  mdy  "a  measure,"  the  Greek 
fierpovy  and  the  Latin  metare  and  me- 
tiri.  But  these  cones  lead  us  to  con- 
clusions even  more  interesting.  A 
cone  of  almost  exactly  the  same  shape 
and  material  was  discovered  by  the 
late  Mr.  George  Smith  under  the 
pavement  of  the  palace  of  the  As- 
syrian king  Assur-bani-pal  or  Sarda- 
napalus  at  Kouyunjik.  On  this  is 
scratched  in  the  same  place  and  in  a 
similar  manner  as  on  the  cones  from 
Hissarlik   the  following  insciiption : 


{^A4 


No.  1536.  Inscription  on  an  Amjriaxk  cone 
from  Kouyui^ik. 

These  are  unmistakably  Trojan 
letters,  the  first  on  the  left  being  the 
familiar  re  or  le.   The  second  character 

is  either  ^   or    ^  ,  more  probably 

the  latter,  its  lower  line  coinciding 
with  the  line  along  which  the  engra- 
ver drew  the  characters.  If  the  cha- 
racter is  ^  ,  it  may  be  an  abbreviated 
form  of  the  Cypriote  to,  which  occurs 

*  Dr.  Schliemann  tells  me  that  he  has  found 
the  same  character  on  a  round  object  of  terra- 
cotta, as  well  as  on  the  back  of  the  polishing 
stone,  No.  651,  p.  444. 


in  some  late  inscriptions ;  if  it  is  ^\_  ^ 

it  is  the  ordinary  ve.  The  third  cha- 
racter is  unfortunately  one  which  is 
not  met  with  in  the  Cypriote  sylla- 
baiy,  though  it  occurs  in  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  Famphylian  cuin.  The  cone 
from  Kouyunjik  cannot  be  later  than 
B.a  650,  and  this  gives  us  an  approxi- 
mate date  not  only  for  the  period  down 
to  which  the  Cypriote  syllabary  was 
in  use  in  the  Troad,  but  also  for  the 
relative  antiquity  of  the  several  strata 
of  remains  at  Hissarlik. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say 
positively  that  the  cone  discovered  by 
Mr.  George  Smith  actually  came  from 
the  Troad,  though  its  remarkable 
similarity  to  the  Trojan  cones  in  shape, 
material,  and  the  form  of  its  charac- 
ters strongly  points  to  such  a  condn- 
sion ;  but  it  must  have  come  from  a 
people  who  used  the  same  system  of 
writing  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Troad  and  were  in  close  contact  with 
fhem.  Early  in  his  reign,  which  com- 
menced B.C.  668,  Assur-bani-pal  received 
tribute  from  Gugu  or  Gyges,  king  of 
Lydia,  a  country  the  very  name  of 
which,  he  says,  his  fathers  had  never 
heard,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
cone  reached  Nineveh  through  the 
Lydians.  For  the  present,  therefore, 
we  must  leave  it  undecided  whether 
it  was  of  Trojan  or  of  Lydian  manu-: 
facture.  This  is  a  point  that  can  only 
be  settled  by  excavations  on  the  site 
of  the  Lydian  capital.  But  it  is  at 
least  highly  probable  that  the  same 
system  of  writing  was  in  nse  in  Lydia 
as  in  the  Troad,  and  that  the  discovery 
of  Lydian  inscriptions  would  pour  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  enigmatical  le- 
gends from  Hissarlik  which  I  have 
been  discussing.^ 

'  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  fragment  of 
a  Lydian  inscription  exists  on  a  broken  marble 
base  found  by  Mr.  Wood  in  the  temple  of  Artemis 
at  Ephesns,  and  published  by  Mr.  Newton  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology^ 
iv.  2  (1876).  The  base  seems  to  hare  belonged 
to  an  archaic  statue,  or  more  probably  to  one  of 
the  caelatae  cohmnae  presented  by  Kroesus.    At 
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One  thing  at  any  rate  is  clear.  The 
use  of  the  so-called  Cypriote  syllabary 
was  not  confined  to  tiie  island  of  Cy- 
prus, though  it  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed there  down  to  a  later  period 
than  elsewhere.  But  there  was  a  time 
when  it  was  known  all  over  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia  Minor,  and  it  is  to  that 
time  that  the  inscribed  monuments  of 
Hissarlik  take  us  back.  No  inscrip- 
tions have  hitherto  been  discovered  in 
other  parts  of  the  Peninsula  which 
are  older  than  the  period  when  the 
Phoenico-Oreek  alphabet  had  been  in- 
troduced and  adapted  to  express  the 
sounds  of  the  vaiious  languages  spoken 
there.  They  are  all  composed  in  either 
the  Lykian,  the  Earian,  the  Pamphy- 
lian,  the  Kilikian,  the  Kappadokian, 
or  the  Phrygian  alphabets.  But  apart 
from  the  Phrygian  alphabet,  which  is 
purely  Greek  and  must  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Ionic  before  the  latter 
had  lost  the  digamma  in  the  seventh 
'  century  B.C.,  each  of  these  alphabets 
contains  convincing  evidence  that  it 
had  been  preceded  by  a  syllabary  iden- 
tical in  the  main  with  that  of  Cyprus. 
Sounds  which  were  not  expressed  at 
all  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  or  only  in- 
adequately expressed  in  it,  are  repre- 
sented by  characters  which  have  the 
same  forms  and  the  same  phonetic 
values  as  those  of  the  Cypriote  pylla- 
Jbary.     Thus  in  Lykian  we  have  the 

Cypriote  )|C  (Hm),  kh,  ^,  o,  ^,  e, 

and  3 IC  (ra),  v;  in  Karian,  i^A,  mi, 
^,  re  (or  le),  f\,  ho  {go),  Sh  ra, 
X.  ^,  CD.  mo,  2^,  re,  and  i/Siw;  in 
Pamphylian,  IJ,  ro,  y,  tt,  J\,  ho,  M» 
vu  or  r,  and  y,  ss  (se) ;  and  in  Kili- 
kian,   H,  to,   and  Ui|,  se.     Our  only 

any  nit«  it  formed  part  of  the  older  temple  whose 
foandations  aud  materials  were  used  for  the 
temple  built  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
One  of  the  characters  contained  in  the  inscrip- 
tion is  the  Trojan  ve^  spoken  of  above.    Another 

has  the  form  'x,  which  is  also  found  in  a  slight! j 
different  form  at  Eyuk,  and  a  third  has  the  same 
form  as  the  n  at  Eyuk. 


knowledge  of  the  Kappadokian  alpha- 
bet is  derived  from  the  inscription 
copied  by  Hamilton  at  Eyuk,  which 
lay  within  the  firontiei-s  of  Kappadokia 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Grauls  in 
Ghtlatia,    and    which   is    as    follows: 

No.  1537.  Inscription  found  at  Eyuk  in  Kappadokia. 

This  I  would  read  from  right  to  left : 
Bi(?y8i'f>(?)-u  [or  so]  S  (or  Oyma-o^ 
o  m-orn, "  Eispu  (son)  of  Smaovos  (am) 
I."  Here  at  least  four  letters  are  Cy- 
priote, and  one  other  (  |)  also  proba- 
bly belongs  to  the  old  syllabary. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  the 
characters  found  on  the  monuments  of 
Cyprus  are  a  selected  residuum  of 
those  once  contained  in  the  syllabary 
which  has  left  scattered  memorials  of 
itself  in  the  later  alphabets  of  Asia 
Minor.     I  strongly  suspect  that  the 

Kappadokian  ^,  which  is  similar  in 

form  to  the  Trojan  character  found  on 
the  whorl.  No.  3558,  as  well  as  to  a  chc^- 
racter  (H)  met  with  on  Pamphylian 
coins  and  Karian  monuments,  is  one 
of  the  characters  not  represented  in 
Cyprus.  The  same  is  certainly  the 
case  with  the  Lykian  /^  or  /JV,  S  (aXm 
found  in  Karian,  and  possibly  in  Tro- 
jan), + 1  ^O  , «  (aliso  found  in  Kappa- 
dokian), Of,  th  (also  found  in  Karian) 
X  (which  resembles  one  form  of  the 
Cypriote  X,  me)  and  J,  ih  (unless 
this  is  the  Cypriote  ^,  c),  as  well  as 
with  the  Pamphylian  3E,  Q,  and  pos- 
sibly ^ .  So,  too,  in  Karian  we  have 
B  or  §.  6,  Y.  ««.  Q*  and  ®.  The 
original  syllabary  of  Asia  Minor  pro- 
bably possessed  about  a  hundred  cha- 
racters. It  seems  to  be  meant  by  the 
famous  (nyftara  \vypd  of  Homer  {IL  vi. 
169);  though,  if  so,  folded  tablets 
covered  with  wax  were  already  in  use 
for  the  purposes  of  correspondence. 
These  crrjfjLara  or  "characters"  were 
carried  by  Bellerophon  to  Lykia, 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  the  syllabary 
of  Asia  Minor  had  been  long  in  use. 
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The  origin  of  this  syllabary  is  still 
enveloped  in  obscnrity.  Five  years 
ago,  in  the  TransacHona  of  the  Society  of 
Biblicdl  Archaeology  (v.  i.  1876),  I  en- 
deavoured to  trace  it  to  the  still  nnde- 
ciphered  Hittite  hieroglyphics  which 
have  been  found  at  Aleppo  and  on  the 
sites  of  Haiuath  and  Garchemish,  the 
Hittite  capital,  now  represented  by 
the  mounds  of  Jerablfts  (the  Greek 
Hierapolis)  on  the  Euphrates,  16 
miles  to  the  south  of  Birejik,  as 
well  as  in  Asia  Minor.  But  at  that 
tihie  the  only  legible  Hittite  inscrip- 
tions known  were  a  few  short  ones 
from  Hamah  (or  Hamath),  which  turn 
out  to  be  engraved  in  a  later,  hieratic 
form  of  Hittite  writing;  while  the 
earliest  accessible  forms  of  the  Cyp- 
riote characters  were  those  found  in 
comparatively  late  inscriptions  from 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  My  compari- 
sons, therefore,  had  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  selected  characters  of  the 
Cypriote  syllabary,  with  late  and 
special  forms,  and  an  equally  re- 
stricted number  of  Hittite  hierogly- 
phics, similarly  late  and  special. 
Moreover,  I  had  not  then  made  the 
important  discovery  of  the  Hittite 
origin  of  the  sculptures  and  inscrip- 
tions photographed  or  copied  by  Perrot 
and  others  at  Eynk  aud  Boghaz  Eioi 
(the  ancient  Pteria)  on  the  Halys,  at 
Ghiaur-Kalessi  near  the  villages  of 
Hoiadja  and  Kara-omerlu,  9  hours  to 
the  south-west  of  Angora  (Ancyra), 
at  a  spot  which  commands  the  old 
road  by  Gordium  from  Ancyra  to 
Pessinus,  and  above  all  at  Kara-bel  in 
Lydia,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  roads 
from  Ephesus  to  Phokaea  and  from 
Smyrna  to  Sardes,  where  in  1879  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  a  Hit- 
tite inscription  accompanying  one  of 
the  two  figures  supposed  by  Herodo- 
tus (ii.  106)  to  have  been  portraits  of 
the  Egyptian  Sesostris.  In  Lykaonia, 
near  the  silver-mines  of  the  Bulgar 
Dagh,  Mr.  Davis  has  discovered  Hittite 
sculptures  and  inscriptions  at  Ibreez 
(or  Ivris).a  little  to  the  south  of  Eregle, 


the  ancient  Eybistra,  and  at  Bulgar 
Maden  (near  Chifteh  Khan);  while 
Mr.  Edmund  Calvert  has  informed  me 
of  another  Hittite  sculpture,  consisting 
of  three  figures  and  accompanied  by 
Hittite  characters,  near  Frehtin  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ibreez.  In  fact,  it  is 
plain  that  Hittite  power  and  influence 
once  made  itself  felt  as  &r  as  the 
Aegean  along  the  two  high  roads  of 
Asia  Minor,  one  of  which  ran  north- 
wards through  Kappadokia,  Galatia, 
and  Mysia — being  in  £Etct  the  road  tra- 
versed by  Kro^us  when  he  marched 
against  Cyrus — and  the  other  south- 
wards through  Lykaonia  to  Sardes. 
This  latter  road  was  the  one  followed 
by  Xenophon  and  the  Ten  Thousand 
on  their  outward  march. 

Now  Hittite  art,  which  is  charac- 
terized by  thick  limbs,  a  fondness  for 
round  ornaments  and  convolutions, 
winged  solar  dii^cs,  and  figures  with 
tiaraed  heads  and  shoes  with  tumed- 
up  ends,  is  an  art  which  is  Asnyro- 
Babylonian  in  its  origin,  but  which 
has  been  modified  in  a  very  special 
way  by  the  artists  of  Carchemish.  It 
was  carried  by  the  Hittites  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  West,  where  it  became  the 
peculiar  art  of  Asia  Minor,  and  passed 
over,  probably  through  Lydian  hands, 
to  Greece.  The  hitherto  unexplained 
element  in  early  Greek  art,  which 
cannot  be  traced  to  Phoenician  in-, 
fluence,  has  really  come  from  this 
source.  Thus  the  tombstones  found 
by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Mykenae  are 
Hittite  in  general  character;  so  also 
are  the  lions  over  the  principal  gate 
of  the  Acropolis,  which  find  their  ana- 
logue in  a  rock-tomb  at  Eumbet  in 
Phrygia;^  while  the  head-dress  of  an 
ivory  figure  dibcovered  in  the  pre-his- 
toric  tombs  of  Spata  in  Attica  is  dis- 
tinctively Hittite. 

The  age  when  the  authority  and 
culture  of  the  Hittites  extended  itself 
to  the  far  West  was  probably  about 

*  Compare  especially  the  forms  of  the  boll 
and  lion  copied  by  Perrot  at  Eynk  (plate  57)  with 
those  found  on  objects  from  Mykenae  and  Spata. 
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B.a  130(>-1200.  Herodotns  makes  Ni- 
ntis  the  son  of  Belxis  the  ancestor  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Heraklids  in  Lydia 
which  ended  with  Eandaules.  lliis 
was  formerly  supposed  to  refer  to  an 
Assyrian  occnpation  of  Lydia,  but  the 
supposition  is  rendered  untenable  by 
the  fact  that,  according  to  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  the  country  west- 
ward of  the  Halys  was  unknown  to  the 
Assyrians  before  the  reign  of  Assur- 
bani-paL  The  legend  however  may  be 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  arrival  of 
a  culture  which  had  come  to  the  Hit- 
tites  from  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and 
was  transmitted  by  them  to  Asia  Mi- 
nor. Ammianns  Marcellinus  (xiv.  8) 
calls  Hierapolis  on  the  Euphrates,  that 
is,  as  we  now  know,  Garchemish,  the 
"ancient  Ninus"  or  Nineveh  (see,  too, 
Philostratus,  Vita  ApoU.  Tyan.  i.  19 ; 
and  Diodorus,  ii.  3,  7).  If  we  may 
trust  the  chronology  of  Herodotus, 
the  beginning  of  the  Heraklid  dynasty 
must  be  plac^  about  500  years  before 
the  accession  of  Gyges,  or  about  b,o. 
1200.  The  date  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Assyrian  monarch,  Tig- 
lath  Pileser  L  (b.c.  1130),  states  that 
the  Moschi  had  been  sufficiently  strong 
fifty  years  previously  to  wrest  the 
countries  of  Alzu  and  Purukhumzu  on 
the  Upper  Euphrates  from  the  Assy- 
rians, the  Hittites  at  the  same  time 
overrunning  Subarti  or  Syria;  while 
I^yptian  annals  show  that  in  the  time 
of  Ramses  II.  (e.a  1320)  Dardanians 
and  Mysians  came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Hittites,  and  that  under  Bamses 
III.  (B.a  1200)  they  were  ranged 
among  the  Hittite  allies. 

We  can  hardly  suppose  that,  when 
the  natives  of  Asia  Minor  adopted  the 
art  of  the  Hittites,  they  did  not  at  the 
same  time  adopt  either  wholly  or  in 
part  the  system  of  writing  which  ac- 
companied it  When,  therefore,  the 
earliest  mode  of  writing  that  appears 
among  them  is  the  peculiar  syllabaiy 
generaUy  known  as  Cypriote,  the  pre- 
sumption arises  that  this  syllabary  was 
derived  from  the  Hittite  hieroglyphics. 


And  the  presumption  is  confirmed  by 
several  facts.  First  of  all  the  sylla- 
bary is  distinguished  by  the  remark- 
able peculiarity  of  representing  the 
sounds  of  b,  p,  and  ph,  g,  Jfe,  and  hh^ 
and  d,  <,  and  th,  respectively,  by  the 
same  characters,  lliat  is  to  say,  the 
original  employers  of  the  syllabary 
made  no  distinction  in  pronunciation 
between  the  sounds  of  6,  p,  and  ph,  of 
g,  il,  and  M,  and  of  d,  <,  and  ih.  So  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  only  one  race  in 
Western  Asia  to  which  such  a  curious 
indistinctness  of  pronunciation  can  be 
referred.  The  name  of  the  Hittite 
capital  is  written  Ckir-ganUs  by  the  As- 
syrians, Car-chemish  by  the  Hebrews, 
and  Karu-kamaisha  by  the  Egyptians ; 
in  other  words,  the  name  was  so  pro- 
nounced that  the  guttural  contained  in 
it  seejned  to  be  ^  to  Assyiian  ears, 
hard  k  to  Egyptian  ears,  and  soft  k  (c) 
to  Jewish  ears.  Secondly,  the  Hittite 
inscriptions  are  all  written  in  houstro- 
phedon  fashion:  this,  it  would  seem, 
must  have  once  been  the  case  also 
in  Karian,  since  some  of  the  Earian 
inscriptions  are  written  from  right  to 
left,  while  others  are  written  from  left 
to  right.  Moreover,  while  most  of  the 
Cypriote  l^ends  run  from  right  to 
left,  those  of  Paphoa  run  from  left  to 
right,  although  Paphos  was  the  centre 
of  the  Semites,  whose  writing  runs 
from  right  to  left,  while  the  Assyrian 
cuneiform  is  always  written  from  left 
to  right  An  explanation  would  thus 
be  afforded  of  the  otherwise  puzzling 
fact  that,  whereas  some  of  the  oldest 
Greek  inscriptions  are  in  houBtro- 
phedon,  all  Phoenician  or  Aramean 
inscriptions  written  in  the  alphabet 
afterwards  handed  on  to  the  Greeks 
run  from  right  to  left.  And  thirdly, 
we  have  the  two  positive  facts 
that  the  inscription  discovered  by 
Hamilton  at  Eyuk  was  found  at  a 
spot  in  which  Hittite  sculpture  and 
writing  have  left  prominent  memorials 
of  themselves,  while  a  coloured  figure 
of  a  warrior  copied  by  Texier  (vol.  ii. 
plate  103)  at  Eonieh  or  Ikonium  is  a 
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specimen  of  Hellenized  Hittite  art, 
accompanied  by  cbaracters  which,  if 
Texier's  copy  can  be  trusted,  belong 
to  a  form  of  the  Cypriote  syllabary, 

I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 
the  engraving  on  the  whetstone  found 
at  Hissarlik  is  a  mde  attempt  at  imi- 
tating a  Hittite  inscription. 

So  &ir,  therefore,  as  the  evidence 
goes  at  present,  we  are  justified  in  be- 
lieving that  Hittite  influence  extended 
throughout  Asia  Minor  in  the  four- 
teenth or  thirteenth  century  B.C.,  and 
brought  with  it  the  art  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  as  modified  at  Car- 
chemish,  along  with  the  knowledge  of 
wiiting.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  determine  whether  the  artists  whose 
remains  have  been  foimd  in  Kappa- 
dokia,  Lykaonia,  and  Lydia  were  ac- 
tually Hittites  proper  or  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district  which  extended 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  Syria,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  Armenia  to  the  Halys 
on  the  other,  all  of  whom,  if  we  may 
trust  the  testimony  of  proper  names, 
together  with  the  Hittites,  belonged  to 
the  same  race,  spoke  allied  languages, 
and  shared  in  a  common  civilization. 
Two  or  three  considerations,  indeed, 
make  it  more  probable  that  they  were 
the  Hittites  themselves.  The  sculp- 
tured rocks  at  Karabel  bear  witness  to 
a  military  invasion  and  conquest,  such 
as  only  a  powerful  people  like  the  Hit- 
tites are  likely  to  have  made ;  the  con- 
nection shown  by  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments to  have  existed  between  the 
Hittites  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mysia 
points  in  the  same  direction ;  while 
Mr.  Gladstone's  identification  of  the 
KiyT€4ot  of  Homer  (Od,  xi.  521)  with 
the  Hittites  has  much  in  its  favour.* 
However  this  may  be,  a  syllabary  was 
derived  from  the  hieroglyphics  used 
and  probably  invented  by  the  Hittites, 
which  came  to  be  employed  through- 
out Asia  Minor.  After  passing  through 
various  changes  and  undergoing  par- 
ticular modifications  in  the  difierent 

*  Homeric  Synchronism  (London,  1876),  pp. 
171  sg. 


districts  into  which  it  had  been  intro- 
duced, this  syllabary  was  carried  from 
Eilikia  into  Cyprus  in  a  reduced  form, 
and  remained  in  use  there  down  to  a 
comparatively  late  period. 

Its  disappearance  from  Mysia  and 
the  Troad  belongs  to  an  earlier  date. 
The  cone  discovered  by  Mr.  Greorge 
Smith  at  Kouyunjik  shows  that  it  was 
still  employed  there  about  b.c.  650. 
But  it  must  have  been  displaced 
shortly  afterwards  by  the  Ionic  Greek 
alphabet,  if  we  may  argue  from  the 
fact  that  the  Ionic  Greek  alphabets  of 
Phrygia,  Karia,  and  Lykia,  all  con- 
tained the  digamma,  which  had  been 
lost  at  the  time  when  the  Ionian  mer- 
cenaries of  Psammitichus  carved  their 
names  on  the  colossi  of  Abu-Simbel, 
B.c.  640  (less  probably  B.C.  695).  A  re- 
markable relic  of  the  period  of  transi- 
tion has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Frank 
Calvert  in  one  of  the  tombs  in  the  ne- 
cropolis of  Thymbi-a.  This  is  a  patera 
of  a  shape  peculiar  to  the  locality,  made 
of  the  same  drab  clay  as  the  fonnel- 
shaped  cones  above  mentioned,  and  be- 
longing to  the  early  Phoeniko-Hellenio 
period  of  Greek  art.  Four  Cypriote 
characters  occur  on  it,  two  of  which 
are  written  in  combination  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  patera,  and  seem  to  con- 
tain the  name  of  the  maker  or  owner. 

These  are  ^^  J  J  (the  second  charac- 
ter taking  also  the  form  5I)>  the  first 
of  which  is  re  or  le.  The  other  is  appa- 
rently the  Cypriote  55 »  ^®  phonetic 
value  of  which  is  unknown,  though  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  it  was  von^  in 
which  case  the  name  would  read  Le- 
von  or  A€<rtv.  The  other  two  characters 
are  written  separately  and  are  evi- 
dently used  as  mere  ornaments,  one  of 

them,  indeed,  yj/^f  being  a  symme- 
trical modification  of  yf^ ,  e,  for  de- 
corative purposes,  though  the  second, 
U ',  ne,  is  unchanged  in  form.  The 
patera  proves  that,  in  the  middle  of 
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the  seventh  century  B.C.,  the  period  to 
which  it  belongs,  the  old  sj^llabary 
waa  &6t  passing  out  of  use  and  coming 
to  be  employed  for  decorative  purposes 
only. 

A  good  many  of  the  terra-ootta  whorls 
discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann  are  simi- 
larly inscribed  with  single  characters, 
whose  meaning  is  merely  decorative. 

Thus  we  find  ^  ,   H^  ,  ^  or  /^, 

and  other  characters,  employed  along 
with  rude  drawings  of  animals  for  this 
purpose.  In  some  cases  it  is  difi&cult 
not  to  fancy  that  the  designs  are  in- 
tended to  be  barbarous  imitations  of 
the  more  striking  objects  represented 
by  the  Hittite  hieroglyphics.     Thus 


the  tree-pattern  ^^ 


IS  very  common, 


and  this  pattern  is  not  only  found 
among  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Hit- 
tites,  but  also  forms  the  ornamentation 
of  the  robe  worn  by  a  figure  on  a  sculp- 
tured monument  from  CarchemishjUow 
in  the  British  Museum,  while  the  same 
ornament  occurs  frequently  upon  Baby- 
lonian seals  and  other  antiquities.  A 
curious  phallus  of  black  basalt,  for  ex- 
ample, lately  brought  to  England  from 
the  Island  of  Bahrein  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  (which  was  called  "the  island 
of  the  gods  "  by  the  early  Chaldeans) 
has  the  same  pattern  engraved  by  the 
side  of  a  shoi-t  inscription.  In  Baby- 
lonian art  it  represents  the  sacred  tiee 
ofUfe.»« 

Among  the  Hissarlik  whorls  there 
are  two  or  three  which  seem  tome  to  bear 
marks  intended  to  reproduce  cunei- 
form characters,  or  rather  the  wedges 
of  which  the  characters  were  com- 
posed, and  which  were  wholly  unin- 
telligible to  the  Trojan  artists.  The 
Phoenician  artists  similarly  often  re- 
produced   the    hieroglyphics    of   the 


'•  Id  PhoenicmD  art  it  seems  to  denote  a  palm- 
bnnch.  On  a  lilver  bowl  found  at  Palestrina 
and  bearing  a  Phoenician  inscription,  the  tails  of 
the  horses  are  artistically  represented  under  the 
form  of  these  trees  or  palm-branches. 


Egyptians,  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand and  accordingly  miscopied  and 
miscombined.  We  learn  from  the  Tro- 
jan cylinders  already  discussed,  that 
objects  of  early  Babylonian  origin 
were  known  to  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants of  Hissarlik,  and  several  of  the 
designs  on  the  whorls  are  obviously 
imitations  of  designs  on  Babylonian 
cylinders,  among  which  small  round 
holes  denoting  the  stars  and  planets 
are  especially  plentiful.  A  fragment  of 
pottery  excavated  by  Dr.  Schliemann 
in  the  Besika  Tepeh  has  markings 
upon  it  which  also  seem  somewhat 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  imitate  cunei- 
form characters  (No.  1517,  p.  666). 

Two  more  points  remain  to  be  no- 
ticed before  I  conclude.  One  of  these 
is  the  ingenious  endeavour  made  by 
Dr.  Deecke  to  derive  the  Cypriote 
syllabary  from  the  Assyrian  syllabary 
as  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century  B.C.,  when  Sargon  overran  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  But  the  fatal  objec- 
tion to  this  endeavour  is  the  fact  that 
the  same  syllabary  already  existed,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  an  older  and  fuller 
form  on  the  mainland,  and  that  conse- 
quently it  could  not  have  been  the 
invention  of  a  Cyprian  of  Paphos  about 
710  B.C.  The  inscriptions  found  at 
Hissarlik  show  that  its  characters  al- 
ready existed  in  an  older  form  far  away 
in  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor.  Con- 
sequently it  must  have  been  an  im- 
portation into  Cyprus  from  the  main- 
land, not  a  possession  peculiar  to  the 
island.  But  there  are  other  objections 
to  Dr.  Deecke's  theoiy.  Thus  the  forms 
of  the  cuneiform  characters  that  he 
compares  belong  to  more  than  one  age 
and  district,  and  were  not  all  in  use  at 
one  and  the  same  time  or  in  one  and 
the  same  country,  while  in  several  in- 
stances he  has  to  imagine  non-existent 
forms  intermediate  between  the  sup- 
posed cuneiform  prototype  and  its 
Cypriote  equivalent.  The  phonology 
of  the  As^rrian  and  Cypriote  sylla- 
baries, again,  does  not  agree.  The  As- 
syrian language  has  distinct  signs  for 
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t  and  d  (also  for  th) ;  for  g^  k,  and  hh,  and 
for  h  andp;  and  it  is  inconoeivable  that 
these  should  have  been  confounded  to- 
gether in  a  syllabary  meant  to  express 
the  sounds  of  two  languages,  the  Phoe- 
nician and  the  Greek,  both  of  which 
possessed  these  very  sounds.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Assyrians  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  m  and  r,  as  the  Cy- 
priote syllabary  does,  and  had  no  ye,  yi 
or  o,  which  have  special  characters  to 
denote  them  in  Cypriote.  It  may  fur- 
ther be  added  that  the  only  two  cha- 
racters, e,    5J^,  and  pa,  +,  which 

display  a  marked  resemblance  to  cu- 
neiform characters  with  corresponding 
phonetic  values,  lose  this  resemblance 
when  traced  back  to  the  older  forms 

The  other  point  to  be  noticed  is  un- 
fortunately one  upon  which  very  little 
can  be  said.  Of  the  language  of  the 
IVojans  and  Mysians  we  know  next  to 
nothing,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible 
to  explain  the  words  written  in  Trojan 
characters,  even  when  they  have  been 
deciphered,  or  to  know  whether  we  are 
dealing  with  significant  words  or  pro- 
per names.  All  we  can  say  positively 
is,  that  the  Mysian  language  was  allied 
to  those  of  the  neighbouring  popula- 
tions of  Asia  Minor.  Xanthus,  the 
Lykian  historian  (Fr.  8),  makes  it  half 
Lydian,  half  Phrygian,  and  the  words 
of  Herodotus  (i.  171)  imply  the  same. 
Indeed,  Herodotus  goes  so  far  as  to 
state  (viL  74)  that  the  Mysians  were 
Lydian  colonists,  though  Strabo  (xii. 
pp.  542, 666)  calls  them  Thrakian  colo- 
nists. But  the  dialects  of  Thrace  and 
Western  Asia  Minor  belonged  to  the 
same  stock,  while  extant  Phrygian  in- 
scriptions and  glosses  show  that  Phry- 
gian was  a  sister-tongue  of  classical 
Greek.  Slight  differences,  of  course, 
must  have  existed  between  Mysian 
and  Phrygian,  as  indeed  is  asserted 
by  a  passage  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to 
Aphrodite  (111-116),  quoted  by  Dr. 
Schliemann  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
volume  (p.  120).  The  differences,  how- 


ever, could  not  have  been  great-,  and  it 
is  therefore  possible  that  the  meaning 
of  the  Trojan  inscriptions  may  yet  be 
cleared  up  by  the  discovery  of  Phry- 
gian and  Lydian  inscriptions.  Hektw 
was  called  Dareios  "by  the  Phr}- 
gians,"  which  seems  to  imply  that  da- 
rtioa  was  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek 
cKToip,  "  a  stay,"  in  both  Phrygian  and 
Trojan.  Paris  seems  to  have  been  the 
native  name  which  corresponded  to  the 
Greek  '  AX^^avSpos,  "  defender  of  men," 
and  it  is  difficult  to  separate  Paris 
from  Priamos.  The  Aeolic  form  of 
Priamos,  TUppafio^,  shows  that  the  ori- 
ginal form  of  the  word  was  Peryamos, 
which  has  clearly  nothing  to  do  with 
pergamoa  (?  "  a  citadel "),  but  seems  to 
be  connected  with  the  Lydian  waXfiv^ 
'•king." 

The  four  curious  passages  in  which 
Homer  contrasts  the  language  of  the 
gods  with  the  language  of  men,  pro- 
bably also  contain  some  specimens  of 
the  Mysian  dialect  The  single  ana- 
logy that  can  be  found  for  these  pas- 
sages is  a  very  close  one  from  the  Old 
Edda  of  Iceland.  In  this  we  have  a 
poem  called  the  Alvi^mal,  or  the 
"Speech  of  the  Allwise,"  in  which 
the  names  of  various  objects  are  given 
in  the  language  of  men,  of  the  Aesir 
or  gods,  and  of  the  Yanir  or  demigods. 
It  appears  that  the  language  of  men 
was  the  language  of  ordinary  life, 
while  that  of  the  gods  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poets.  In  the  latter  lan- 
guage were  included  many  foreign 
words ;  thus  we  are  told  that  what  is 
called  ale  by  men  is  called  beer  by  the 
gods,  ale  being  Scandinavian  and  beer 
the  borrowed  Anglo-Saxon.  The  four 
passages  of  Homer  are  explained  and 
cleared  up  by  the  Icelandic  poem.  In 
Homer,  loo,  the  language  of  men 
means  that  spoken  by  the  natives  of 
Asia  Minor ;  the  language  of  the  gods 
that  used  by  the  poets  of  Ionia. 
Briareus,  as  he  is  called  by  the  godo, 
is  called  Acgaeon  by  men  (II.  i.  403-4), 
Briareus  meaning  "  the  mighty,"  and 
Aegaeon  being  probably  connected  with 
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the  Greek  atyk,  "  tempest "  (the  Dorian 
oTycs,  "  waves  ").  In  R  ii.  813-4,  men 
are  said  to  term  Batieia  what  the  gods 
call  the  tomb  of  the  Amazon  Myrin^, 
whose  name  reappears  in  those .  of 
Smyrna  and  the  Lemnian  and  Aeolic 
towns  of  Myrina.  Batieia  may  be 
)5aTi Aoyo,  "  the  brambjy,"  a  good  de- 
signation for  a  tumulus  which  is  still 
covered  with  bushes.  According  to 
IL  xiv.  291  and  xx.  74,  men  called 
KVfxtySi^  and  SicafiavSpos  what  the  gods 
called  x"^^^  ^^^  Hav^os.  Kv/xivSi^  is 
said  to  have  been  the  Ionic  name  of 
the  night-jar;  but  since  it  has  no  kin- 
dred in  Greek,  it  would  seem  that  it 
was  one  of  the  native  words  borrowed 
by  the  Icmic  settlers  in  Asia  Minor. 
If  we  can  suppose  that  x^^^^y  "  *^® 
bronze-coloured,"  and  fav^ds,  "yel- 
low," are  real  equivalents  of  tcvfiwSi^ 
and  liKOfjiaySpos,  we  may  infer  that  a 
root  (TKafmvS  or  icv/iivS  existed  in  My- 
sian  which  had  the  signification   of 


"  yellow."  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  several  of  the  river- 
names  of  Asia  Minor,  such  as  Alandor 
and  Maeander,  the  latter  of  which 
claims  relationship  with  Maeonia,  the 
Lydian  fioHk,  "eaith,"  end  with  the 
syllables  -aySpo^ ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  various  names  like 
Eadyanda,  Labranda  (from  the  Lydian 
Xafipv^j  "hatchet"),  Piginda,  Alinda 
(from  the  Karian  ofXo,  "  horse  ")  which 
have  the  Fame  termination  as  KVfiivSis. 
The  name  of  Mysia  itself  was  derived 
from  the  Lydian  fxva-os,  which  is  ex- 
plained by  the  Greek  6$vrj, "  the  beech  " 
(or  Fagua  silvattais)^ 


*  The  following  inscription,  found  by  Mr. 
Frank  Calvert  in  the  necropolis  of  Thymbra, 
probably  contains  a  specimen  of  the  Mysian 
dialect  spoken  in  the  Tread  ; — 

.  .   AI5©ENEIAIEMM(?)ITONIKIAIOI- 
TOrAVKIO. 
It  is  given  in  Le  Bas :   Voyage  archiologique  en 
flWce  et  en  Asie  Mineure,  v.  1743  m. 
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THYMBRA,  HANAl  TEPEH. 

Bt  Mb.  Ck)KsuL  Fbank  Galybbt. 
The  first  mention  of  Thymbra  Is  i  rians,  Paeonians,  Lelegee,  Canconee, 


by  Homer.  Dolon,  when  he  details 
to  Ulysses  the  position  of  the  Trojan 
JEirmy  outside  of  Troy,  places  the  Ca- 


and  Pelasgi,  towards  the  sea;  the 
Lycians,  Mysians,  Phrygians,  and 
Maeonians,  towards  Thymbra.^    This 


PLAIN      Vr    THE 
SeAMAMOCft 


SemU 


'^MUt 


No.  1638.    Map  IndlcAtfog  the  Sites  of  Thymbra  and  Hanal  Tcpeh,  and  the  Junction  of  (he  Rivers  Thrmbrio. 

and  Scamander. 


'  //.  X.  428. 
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allocation,  though  it  does  not  establiiih 
the  geographical  position  of  Thym- 
bra,  yet,  taken  with  the  more  precise 
information  given  by  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis,  is  of  value ;  it  evidences  that 
a  direction  opposite  to  the  sea,  that 
is,  inland,  was  intended  by  the  poet. 
The  more  modem  author  places  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Thymbraeus  at  fifty 
stadia  from  Ilium  (Novum),  at  the  junc- 


tion of  the  river  Thymbrius  with  the 
Scamander.^  Thymbra  was  identified 
by  Hobhouse  with  Akshi  Kioi^  (the 
present  Thymbra  Farm),  and  Barker 
Webb  recognized  the  Thymbrius  in 
the  Kemar  Su,*  My  researches  have 
led  to  the  discovery  of  another  ancient 
site  at  Hanai  Tepeh,  separated  from 
that  of  Akshi  Kioi  by  an  interval  of 
about  five  hundred  yards  (see  Map, 


1.  ^^///fJt  />*/ 

No.  1629.    Qenenl  PUn  of  Excavation  maite  «t  Hanal  Tepeb. 


•  Strabo,  xia.  p.  698.  •  Journey  throujh  Albania  r  London,  1813,  p.  753. 

*  DeAgro  Trojano;  Milan,  1821,  p.  49. 
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No.  1538).  At  Aksiii  Kioi  the  remains 
are  of  later  date  than  at  Hanai  Tepeh. 
The  Homeric  site  of  Thymbra  would 
appear  not  to  be  identical  with  the  later 
town  and  temple,  of  the  Thymbrean 


Apollo  of  Demetrius ;  and  subsequent 
ancient  authors  appear  to  have  launs- 
ferred  it  to  Akshi  Eioi  from  Hanai 
Tepeh.  Pre-historic  Thymbra  covered 
a   considerable   surface  of  land,  on 
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No.  IMI.    Enlarged  portion  of  Section  of  HtauH  Tepeh  from  W.  to  E. 
1.  Oranarles  lined  with  Clay.  5.  Skeleton, 

a.  FoundationB  built  on  with  No.  3.  6.  Stone  Axes,  Weights,  &c. 

3.  Sun-dried  BrtckB.  t.  Vases. 

4.  Tumb  of  infant. 


which  are  found  hand-mill  stones, 
stone  axes,  fragments  of  pottery, 
whorls,  silex  flakes,  and  other  relics. 

The  artificial  mound  of  Hanai  Te- 
peh,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  site, 
is  of  remarkable  interest.  It  forms, 
as  it  were,  the  nucleus  of  the  old 
settlement,  and  stands  out  promi- 
nently in  the  plain  at  the  end  of 
a  long  spur  of  land  which  reaches 
back  to  Akshi  Kioi.  My  first  excava- 
tion in  this  tepeh  was  made  in  1857, 
and  the  results  and  hypothesis  founded 
thereon  were  published  in  tlie  Jour- 
mal  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,^ 
Further  researches  were  made  sub- 
sequently ;  latterly  with  the  powerful 
assibtanoe  of  Dr.  Schliemann.  The 
later  and  more  extensive  investiga- 
tions, as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing General  Plan,  No.  1539,  have  led 
me  to  relinquish  the  conviction  of  the 
identity  of  Hanal  Tepeh  with  the 
common  tomb  of  the  Trojans,  pub- 
lished in  the  above-mentioned  journal. 
A  trench,  12  ft.  wide,  which  I  made 
through  the  mound  from  west  to  east, 
gives  a  complete  section  of  this  arti- 
ficial hillock  (No.  1540).  The  natural 
rock  rises  from  the  plain  to  a  flat 
shelly  limestone  stratum  (No.  1540, 
16),  which  forms  a  plateau  on  the  spur. 
On  this  surface  are  the  remains  of  the 
original  settlers,  extending  beyond 
the  mound  itself  (No.  1540,  b).     The 

•  Vol.  XV.  1858. 


debris  are  composed  in  great  part  of 
sun-dried  bricks  derived  from  fallen 
habitations,  wood-ashes,  and  charcoal 
(No.  1540,  B  15 ;  No.  1541,  3).  Marks 
of  fire  on  many  of  these  bricks  and  the 
foundations  of  houses  superposed  seve- 
rally one  on  the  other  (No.  1540,  b  14), 
indicate  the  repeated  destruction  and 
reconstruction  of  the  buildings  :  these 
dwellings  are  unfortunately  in  too 
great  a  state  of  dilapidation  to  allow 
their  form  or  size  to  be  traced.  The 
three  or  four  lower  courses  of  bricks 
were  protected  by  an  outer  facing  of 
stone  (No.  1541,  2),  a  method  of  pre- 
serving the  walls  firom  damp  and 
rain-drip  still  adopted  in  the  country. 
The.se  sun-dried  bricks  are  of  various 
dimensions :  the  largest  and  best  pre- 
served, from  the  tombs  of  two  infants 
No.  1 540,  b  1 3),  measure — 


I^gth. 

inches. 

Breadth, 
inches. 

incbes. 

16 

8 

.3 

1 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  bricks, 
the  yellow  loam  of  the  plain  was 
mixed  with  chopped  straw  or  hay, 
impressions  of  which  biuding-material 
are  quite  distinct.  Many  of  these 
bricks  have  been  burnt  red  or  black 
by  the  accidental  conflagration  of  the 
dwellings.  Slime  or  mortar  made  of 
the  same  materials  as  the  bricks  was 
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used  as  cement;  it  served  also  as 
plaster  for  the  surface  of  the  inside 
walls,  portions  of  which  have  been 
preserved. 

In  remarkable  agreement  with  the 
pro-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik  is  the 
absence  of  doors  and  windows  in  the 
habitations.  From  the  numerous 
indications  of  fires  in  both  these 
ancient  sites,  it  would  appear  that 
timber  was  used  largely  as  a  building 
material.  This  circumstance  suggests 
the  hypothesis  of  an  upper  story  of 
wood,  to  which  access  was  gained  by 
means  of  steps  or  ladders  :  for  security 
the  ground-floor  had  no  exterior  com- 
munication, but  was  entered  from 
above  from  the  wooden  story.  The 
unhewn  pine-log  huts,  now  in  use 
among  the  Yourouk  tribes  in  this 
country,  may  aflford  a  clue  to  the 
kind  of  superstructure  adopted  by 
the  pre-historio  inhabitants  of  His- 
sarlik and  Hanai  Tepeh.  This  kind 
of  hut  has  a  roof  made  of  salt  clay 
laid  on  branches  of  trees  covered 
with  reeds  or  seaweed.  Masses  of 
clay  with  impressions  of  long  reeds 
are  found  at  Hanai'  Tepeh,  a  coin- 
cidence which  is  worthy  of  remark. 
No  walls  of  a  defensive  nature  have 
been  discovered  in  the  lowest  stratum 
(No.  1640,  b). 

Fragments  of  pottery  are  very  nu- 
merous, but  entire  vessels  are  rare. 
These  are  both  hand-made  (No.  1541, 


No.  15 12.    MafeSive  hand-made  Vase. 
(About  1 :  3  actual  size.) 

7;  No.  1542)  and  turned  on  the 
wheel.  Most  of  the  specimens  are 
hand-polished,  an  eflfect  produced  by 
rubbing  the  vase  with  a  hard  sub- 
stance previous  to  its  being  baked. 
The  lulehs  or  pipe  bowls  now  made 
at  Constantinople  are  polished  in  this 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time  a  deeper 
shade  is   given   to  the  clay  by  this 


rubbing.  The  prevailing  colour  of 
the  pottery  is  black  or  dark  brown, 
due  to  the  presence  of  carbonaceous 
matter;  red  is  comparatively  rare.  A 
few  fragments  show  a  dark-coloured 
core  with  a  bright  red  Bwrf&ce.  Many 
of  the  vases  have  horizontal  perfora- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  suspension 
(No8.  1543,  1544,  1545),  a  peculiarity 


Ko.  1543.    Bowl  with  horlxoDtal  perrorations 
fur  BUspeubioD.     (Abuut  1 : 3  actoal  size.) 


No.  1644.    Fragments  of  Bowl,  with  horiionua  bule  for 

flUBpension,  dark-brown,  hand-polished. 

(About  1 : 3  actual  size.) 


No.  1545.    Fragment  of  a  lusiruus  black  Bowl,  with 

large  horizontal  tubular  hole  for  anqtension. 

(About  1:3  actual  Bize.) 

limited  to  the  original  settlement,  as 
these  have  not  been  discovered  above 
a  foot  or  two  from  the  rock,  nor  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  stratum  b. 
Some  of  these  perforated  handles  aro 
of  a  bright  lustrous  red,  striking  in 
appearance,  with  some  similitude  to 
the  claw  of  a  lobster  (Nos.  1546, 1547). 
Ribbed  ware  is  common  in  the  upper 
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part  of  the  stratam  b,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  manufactured  in 
the  earlier  settlements.  The  most 
prevalent  form  is  a  large,  but  shallow, 


KalS4<.    H«DdleofVa8e,liorI-  Ko.l647.  Horisontally 

aooUlly  perforated,  lusferoos-  perforated  lustroua- 

red,  hand-poUabed.  red  Vase-handle. 

(1 : 2  actual  sUe.)  (1 :  2  actual  alxe.) 

circular  bowl.      Vessels    on   tripods 
were  not  rare ;  for  many  fragmentary 


No.  1548.    Handle  or  foot  of  a  Tripod  Vase, 
bukck,  hand-poliahed.   (1 : 2  aotoal  size.) 

feet  (No.  1548)  of  different 
have  been  found  close  above  the  rock 
Fragments  of  vases  with  soot  on  their  i 
exterior  show  that  the  use  of  boiling  ! 
or  stewing  in  earthenware  vessels 
was  not  unknown  to  the  inhabitants. 
Bones  of  the  fallow  deer,  the  roebuck, 
and  the  wild  boar,  which  famished 
this  people  with  food,  are  abundant. 
Besides  the  produce  of  the  chase,  grain 
of  some  kind  must  have  been  plentiful, 
judging  by  the  number  of  hand-mill 
stones  in  basalt  and  syenite. 

Beginning  with  the  lowest  stratum 
(b  in  plan  No.  1540),  we  find  at  or 
near  the  top  small  granaries,  some- 
times of  a  circular,  sometimes  of  a 
Bquare  shape,  which  have  been  ex- 


cavated in  the  soil  and  coated  with 
clay  plaster  (No.  1641,  1).  In  one 
of  these  a  stone  axe  has  been  dis- 
covered. 

Since  no  species  of  grain  is  indige- 
nous in  the  country,  it  is  clear  that 
the  original  settlers  must  have  brought 
the  cereals  they  cultivated  along  with 
them.  The  plain  of  Troy,  with  its 
rich  and  fertile  soil,  would  naturally 
have  attracted  them  to  an  agricultural 
life,  and  from  the  first  we  may  assume 
that  agriculture  was  an  important 
occupation  in  the  Troad.  The  near 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea  furnished 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  with 
other  articles  of  food:  fish,  oysters, 
mussels,  and  cockles,  entered  largely 
into  their  diet,  but  varied  at  different 
epochs  and  in  different  localities. 
Thus  Professor  Virchow  has  observed 
that  the  Ostrea  lameUosa  alone  is  found 
at  Hanai  Tepeh,  whilst  Ostrea  cristata 
is  confined  to  Hissarlik.  The  bones 
that  have  been  discovered  and  ex- 
amined, in  the  lowest  stratum  at  Hanal 
Tepeh,  prove  that  the  goat  was  the 
commonest  of  the  domestic  animals, 
the  ox  the  most  rare ;  while  the  horse, 
as  Professor  Viixjhow  has  noticed,  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  From  this 
negative  evidence  we  may  infer  that 
the  latter  animal  was  unknown  in  the 
Troad  in  the  pre-historio  age,  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  age  of  Homer, 
who  mentions  it  so  frequently.  The 
dog,  on  the  other  hand,  that  taithful 
friend  of  man,  has  left  memorials  of  its 
presence  in  its  footprints  on  several 
sun-dried  bricks,  made  upon  them 
while  the  clay  was  still  plastic.  Bronze 
is  the  only  metal  met  with,  and  that 
sparingly.  In  fact,  the  only  speci- 
mens of  it  found  in  stratum  B  consist 
of  a  hairpin  with  a.  double  spiral  head 
and  two  corroded  and  shapeless  frag- 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand,  implements  of 
bone  and  stone  are  not  uncommon. 
Thus  we  have  bone  awls;  a  few 
polished  axes  made  of  diorite,  serpen- 
tine, talc,  and  other  stones  (No.  1541, 
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6) ;  as  well  aiB  flakes,  scrapeifs,  knives, 
and  sawQ    (No.    1^49)    of   obsidian, 


No,  1649.    SOezSawa. 

quartz,  jasper,  and  other  hard  stono. 
One  or  two  specimens  of  crystal  have 
also  been  found.  The  stones  of  which 
the  implements  are  made  have  all 
oome  from  the  neighbourhood  :  diorite 
from  the  valley  of  the  Rhodius ;  ser- 
pentine and  talc  from  the  Foulah 
Dagh,  the  ^ara  Dagh,  and  the  Dum- 
brek;  obsidian  from  the  vicinity  of 
Saragik,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhodius, 
and  of  Aivajik;  while  flint  nodules 
are  plentiful  in  the  chalk  of  the 
White  Cliflfs  on  the  Hellespont,  and 
jasper  is  abundant  in  many  localities, 
more  especially  in  the  Foulah  Dagh 
and  between  Lampsacus  and  the  town 
of  Dardanelles.  Quartz,  too,  ap- 
proaching to  chalcedony,  occurs  in 
nodules  in  a  bed  of  conglomerate 
metamorphosed  by  superposed  basalt, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Foulah  Dagh. 

Besides  those  implements,  two  ob- 
jects of  mother-of-pearl  have  been 
found, — one  a  small  button  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre,  the  other  an  orna- 
ment 2  inches  long  in  the  shape  of 
a  pear.  Spindle  whorls  of  dark- 
coloured  clay  which  has  been  baked  at 
a  fire  are  common ;  hut  no  ornamentation 
occurs  on  any  discovered  in  stratum  b. 
Whorls  of  marble  and  hard  stone  are 
rare,  whereas  circular  potsherds  with 
perforated  centres  used  as  substitutes 
for  whorls  are  plentiful.  A  couple  of 
reels  for  winding  thread,  made  of 
dark-coloured  baked  clay,  and  similar 
to  those  still  employed  for  the  same 
purpose,  also  turned  up  during  the 
excavations,  as  well  as  numerous 
four-sided  pyramids  of  sun-dried  clay, 
which  must  have  served  as  weavers' 
weights.  These  objects  indicate  a 
knowledge  of  textile  manufactures  on 
the  part  of  those  who  used  them. 

The  early  people  of  Uanai  Tepeh 
were  also  musicians,  since  the  upper 


fragment  of  a  bone  flute  (No.  1550) 
has  been  discovered. 


No.  1550.    Fragment  of  Flute  of  Bone. 

Their  religion  may  be  represented 
by  a  small  marble  foot,  with  a  minute 
perforation  at  the  knee  for  suspension, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  votive 
offering.  This  is  not  the  only  object 
of  marble  which  bears  witness  to  the 
artistic  capacities  of  the  people; 
another  which  is  probably  intended 
to  represent  a  flower  (No.  1551)  has 


No.  1551.    Fluwcr  (?)  in  MatUc. 

been  found,  besides  flattened  spheres 
of  marble,  which  may  have  been 
weights. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  this  stra- 
tum, b  (No.  1540, 12;  No.  1541,  5)  is 
the  number  of  skeletons  found  in  it 
at  every  variely  of  depth.  Some 
were  on  the  rock  itself,  others  under 
the  foundations  of  later  houses,  and 
in  what  seem  to  have  been  the  floors 
of  inhabited  dwellings.  These  inter- 
ments are  peculiar  to  the  stratum  we 
are  now  considering,  since  as  will  he 
shown  further  on,  none  were  made 
during  the  subsequent  period  re|»re- 
sented  by  the  superposed  dibria.  The 
intermenls  on  the  oast  side  of  the 
mound  (No.  1541,  12)  were  discovered 
during  the  excavations  of  1857;  the 
rest  were  foimd  last  winter  (1879). 
The  bodies  were  buried  with  the  faces 
downwards,  the  heads    towards  the 
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west,  and  the  knees  doubled  up.  llie 
head  of  one  was  found  resting  on  a 
hand-mill  stone  (No.  1552).      Gene- 


Mo.  155X    Skeleton,  witb  skull  renting  on  hand-mill 
iitone. 

rally  speaking,  they  seem  to  have 
been  interred  in  the  loose  earth ;  at 
all  events,  no  special  graves  or  tombs 

No.  1553. 


were  prepared,  to  receive  themi  An 
exception,  however,  must  be  made  in 
the  case  of  two  infants,  whose  bones 
were  found  in  small  tombs  made  of 
sun-dried  bricks.  The  skeleton  of  one 
of  these  was  that  of  a  newly-born 
babe;  it  was  extended  on  the  back, 
and  the  tomb  in  which  it  was  laid 
was  free  from  earth  (No.  1541,  4, 
Nod.  1553,  1554).  Curiously  enough, 
though  the  bones  show  no  signs 
of   having    been    burnt,   a    quantity 

No.  1554. 


s.w. 


Nos.  1553, 1554.    Tomb  of  Inlant,  made  of  smi-burnt  brkks. 


of  asbestos  was  found  mixed  with 
them.  This  was  unfortunately  too 
fragile  to.be  removed,  but  its  appear- 
ance when  first  discovered  plainly 
showed  that  it  must  have  consisted 
of  some  woven  texture.  The  interior 
of  the  tomb  was  18  inches  long  by 
9  broad  and  8  high.  The  body  of  the 
other  infant  was  that  of  a  young  child 
(No.    1555),   which  was  laid   on   the 


No.  155S.    Tomb  of  Child,  made  of  smi-bunit  bricks. 

right  side,  with  the  knees  bent  up, 
the  right  arm  extended,  the  left 
crossed  over  the  body,  and  the  head 
jesting  upon  the  breast.  It  had 
apparently  sunk  down  from  its 
original  position.  The  right  side  of 
the  tomb  in  which  it  was  placed  was 
made  of  stone  instead  of  brick,  and  its 
head  was  turned  towards  the  easf. 
The  interior  of  the  grave  measured 
16  inghes  in  length,  9  in  breadth,  and 


9  in  height.  No  asbestos  was  found 
with  this  skeleton,  nor  indeed  with 
any  of  the  others,  the  body  of  the 
newly-born  babe  alone  excepted.  As 
may  be  seen  from  the  plan,  the  inter- 
ments are  on  the  west,  rather  than  on 
the  east,  side  of  the  tumulus. 

According  to  Professor  Virchow,  the 
race  t^  whom  the  skeletons  belonged 
was  brachycephalic ;  and  the  shin- 
bones  have  the  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  being  angular, — a  peculiarity  now 
confined  to  the  Malay  race.  He  is  at 
present  engaged  in  writing  a  descrip- 
tion of  them. 

No  defensive  walls  were  brought  to 
light  in  the  lower  part  of  stratum  b 
(No.  1540). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  surface  of 
the  stratum  had  boon  levelled  on  the 
western  side  to  a  depth  of  about  3  ft., 
for  the  sake  of  a  massive  wall  of  de- 
fence, which  must  have  been  erected 
after  the  accumulation  of  the  soil,  and 
the  eastern  foundations  of  which  were 
laid  on  the  rock  itself.  The  wall  was 
supported  by  a  number  of  buttresses. 
Its  average  breadth  is  from  8  to  10  feet 
(b,  No.  1540,  10),  and  its  greatest  pre- 
sent height  IB  5  feet.  Its  southern  side 
has  disappeared.     The  largest  stone 
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found  in  the  wall  is  7  feet  long  by  2 
in  breadth,  and  21^  in  height.  All  the 
stones  composiug  it  are  rough  and  un- 
hewn, and  are  bound  together  with 
clay  cement.  They  consist  partly  of 
miocene  shelly  limestone  found  on  the 
spot,  partly  of  crystalline  limestone 
and  basalt  from  the  bed  of  the  Thym- 
brius. 

Besides  this  inner  defensive  wall 
(No.  1540, 10),  there  was  also  an  outer 
wall  (No.  1540,  11),  which  sometimes 
stands  detached,  with  a  breadth  of  two 
and  a  half  feet,  while  at  other  times  it 
is  a  mere  external  facing  to  a  rude 
heap  of  loose  stones.  On  the  east  side 
this  wall  is  of  bricks  made  from  the  sur- 
face soil,  and  the  part  laid  bare  by  the 
excavations  was  well  preserved,  so  far 
as  its  form  was  concerned,  though  the 
bricks  composing  it  were  disintegrated. 
Outside  the  wall,  as  well  as  between 
it  and  the  inner  wall,  was  a  quantity 
of  marly  red  clay  (No.  1540,  17);  no 
trace  of  which,  it  must  be  observed, 
was  found  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
inner  wall.  The  origin  of  this  red 
miocene  clay  was  at  first  proble- 
matical; but  a  clue  was  eventually 
given  by  the  discovery  of  a  brick 
made  of  it,  built  into  one  of  the  walls 
of  the  habitation  near  the  gateway. 
The  furm  of  this  brick  was  very  dis- 
tinct, though,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  straw  or  any  similar  binding  mate- 
rial, the  clay  was  disintegrated.  It 
showed  clearly  that  the  marly  clay, 
of  which  such  quantities  were  found, 
had  come  from  decomposed  bricks. 
These  must  once  have  formed  the 
upper  part  of  the  massive  wall  of 
defence,  the  stones  which  now  alone 
mark  its  course  having  served  as 
a  foundation.  As  the  brickwork 
crumbled  away  it  fell  to  the  foot  of 
the  wall,  and  there  formed  the  accu- 
mulation seen  in  No.  1540, 17.  Wood- 
ashes  were  occasionally  found  inter- 
mixed with  it,  but  otherwise  there 
were  no  marks  whatsoever  of  fire. 

The  entrance  to  the  fortress  to 
which  these  walls  belonged  lay  on  the 


eastern  side,  and  was  formed  by  a 
narrow  passage,  3  feet  wide,  between 
two  long  projecting  buttresses.  It 
must  have  been  built  upon  the  tumulus 
after  the  accumulation  of  soil  repre- 
sented by  the  stratum  b.  Little  addi- 
tional soil  was  accumulated  within  the 
fortress  itself^  and  the  unbroken  line 
of  the  latter  proves  incontestably 
that  the  interments  previously  men- 
tioned must  have  been  made  before 
its  construction.  One  skeleton,  in- 
deed (No.  1540,  12),  was  actually 
found  under  the  massive  inner  wall 
itself  (No.  1540, 10),  The  inner  wall, 
it  may  be  added,  shows  in  some  parts 
a  facing  of  yellow  loam  brick  on 
the  inside,  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height, 
and  the  remains  of  these  bricks  c«  in- 
stitute in  great  measure  the  d^nis 
within  the  fortress,  which  form  what 
wo  will  call  stratum  c. 

Tlie  fragments  of  pottery  discovered 
in  stratum  b  are  but  few.  In  the 
lower  pai*t  the  handle  of  a  vase,  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  cow  or  ox  (Nos. 
1 556-1 559)«  was  found,  while  a  small 
hand-made  vase  with  horizontally  per- 
forated excrescences  (No.  1560)  was 
met  with  close  to  the  wall,  and  frag- 
ments of  lustrous-black  ribbed  vases 
were  turned  up,  similar  to  those  found 
in  the  stratum  c  (Nos.  1561,  1562). 

It  is  to  this  stratum  that  we  must 
now  turn.  Here  we  find  ourselves 
in  presence  of  a  sacred  enclosure, 
within  which  altars  once  stood,  dedi- 
cated in  all  probability  to  that  Thjm- 
broan  Apollo,  whose  temple,  aooording 
to  the  indications  of  Strabo,  must  have 
stood  upon  this  very  spot.  On  the  west 
side  are  the  remains  of  a  wall  two  and 
a  half  feet  in  diameter,  built  on  the 
debris  of  the  old  fortress,  and  probably 
once  faced  with  brick  (No.  1540,  7> 
On  the  east  side,  the  massive  inner  wall 
of  the  old  fortress  was  converted  to  the 
use  of  the  new  edifice.  On  the  south- 
east was  a  long  piece  of  building,  and 
here  too  was  the  entrance,  consisting  of 
a  narrow  passage.  The  massive  wall 
on  the  east  side  shows  traces  of  having 
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No,  1569, 


KoB.  1556-1558.    Vaae-handle  in  dark-coluurcd  Claj.    (About  1 : 3  actual  alxe.) 


been  burnt,  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  the  fortress  had  been  successfully 
stormed  and  taken  by  an  attacking 


No.  Ift69.    Vaae- 
handle  of  Iii»troiu 
bbck  Terra-oftta. 
(About  1:3  actual  she.) 


No.  15«0.    Small  band-made 
Vase  with  perforated  excreaoencet. 
(About  1:3  actual  alie.) 


No.  1561.    Handle  of  ft 

ribbed  Vase. 

(About  1 : 3  actual  dxe  ) 


No.  1563.    Fragment  of  a 

lustruua-bUck  ribbed  Vase. 

(Abuut  l:3actuaUize.) 


force.  The  ground  within  what  we 
may  term  the  sacred  enclosure  has  all 
been  artificially  levelled,  and  a  floor 
formed  by  a  coating  of  yellow  loam 
plaster  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch 
thick  (No.  1540,  8).  Above  this  floor 
lies  a  thin  unbroken  line  of  charcoal, 
testifying  to  the  sacrificial  fires  that 


once  burnt  within  the  enclosure,  the 
whole  of  which  would  thus  have  been 
consecrated  to  religious  uses.  Nu- 
merous altar-floors  of  brick  occur  at 
various  levels  (No.  1540,  5),  stone 
taking  the  place  of  brick  at  the  northern 
angle  (No.  1540,  4).  Their  succession 
is  indicated  in  the  section  No.  1563, 

to  Fett 


No.  1563.    Section  of  brick-floor  Altars. 


where  a  line  drawn  from  b  to  A 
shows  the  limits  within  which  they 
were  found.  The  fact  that  they 
were  thus  superposed  one  upon  the 
other  points  pretty  plainly  to  the  long 
period  of  time  during  which  the  en- 
closure was  employed  for  sacrificial 
purposes  and  the  floor  gradually 
coj^ered  by  successive  deposits  of 
ashes.  The  brick  altar-floors  are  cir- 
cular in  form,  from  15  to  20  feet  in 
diameter,  each  being  composed  of  a 
single  course  of  sun-dried  brick,  im- 
bedded in   clay  cement    (No.    1564). 


No.  1564.    Enlarged  portion  of  Section  of  brick-au>r 


Cement  and  brick  have  alike  been  re- 
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duced  by  the  action  of  fire  to  one  homo- 
geneous consifltency  and  colour.  The 
altar-floors  of  stone  are  made  of 
pebbles  of  basalt  from  the  river-bed, 
which  have  been  burnt  red.  Besides 
these  altar-floors,  two  altars  of  stone 
have  been  discovered  (No.  1540, 6),  the 
stones  of  which  they  are  built  being 
crystalline  limestone,  calcined  by  the 
great  and  long-continued  heat  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed.  The 
altnrs  and  altar-floors  alike  stand  in  a 
thi«k  bed  of  wooi-ashes,  derived  from 
the  sacrificial  fires  which  formerly 
burnt  upon  them.  This  bed  forms 
the  accumulation  marked  in  the  plan 
(No.  1540)  as  stratum  c,  which  has  a 
depth  of  from  5  to  8  feet.  The  ashes 
are  partially  vitrified,  and  there  is  no 
trace  of  charcoal  among  them.  The 
moisture  from  the  surface  has  been 
unable  to  penetrate  through  them,  so 
that  the  whole  mass  was  light,  and 
caused  much  annoyance  in  working 
in  consequence  of  the  dust. 

A  few  calcined  fragments  of  bone 
and  shell  have  been  found  in  this  bed, 
the  forms  of  which  are  preserved, 
though  the  bones  have  been  converted 
into  vivianite.  But  these  fragments  are 
few  and  scattered.  As  shown  by  me  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
for  1858,  the  opinion  that  the  accumu- 
lation is  of  an  ossiferous  character  is 
entirely  contrary  to  the  fact.  A  close 
examination  proves  that  its  origin  was 


a  vegetable  one,  and  that  the  bones 
and  shells  found  their  way  into  it 
only,  as  it  were,  accidentally.  Conse- 
quently, the  hypothesis  that  we  have 
here  the  common  tomb  of  the  Trojans 
must  be  rejected. 

Fragments  of  ribbed  pottery  were 
found  in  the  stratum,  similar,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  to  those  foond 
in  the  upper  part  of  stratum  b,  but 
all  burnt  red  or  yellow,  and  vitrified. 

At  certain  points  on  the  north-east 
side,  stratum  c  covers  and  extends  be- 
yond the  massive  wall  (No.  1540,  10), 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the 
enclosure  continued  to  be  used  for 
sacrificial  purposes  after  the  soil 
within  it  had  grown  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  cover  the  upper  surface  of 
the  old  fortress  wall.  In  the  trench 
driven  along  the  eastern  wall,  as  given 
in  section  No.  1565,  is  a  remarkable 
diagonal  fissuring  of  the  wood-ashes 
under  the  basement  of  one  of  the 
altars,  which  may  possibly  be  due  to 
lateral  pressure. 

A  fragment  of  sun-dried  brick  from 
one  of  the  altar-floors  has  four  curious 
marks  upon  it,  evidently  imprinted 
by  the  hoofs  of  some  animal,  probably 
a  kid»  while  the  white  day  was  still 
plastic  (No.  1566). 

Near  the  gateway  the  old  massive 
wall  has  been  partly  destroyed,  and  a 
low  wall  has  been  built  upon  it,  in  the 
form  of  a  curve,  and  crossing  both  the 


9.  Ret 


y.^^.KjU^ii^i^'L'^L^.^M^ 


/>;  y// /////////////////////// noth 

Ko.  1566.    Section  showing  Diagonal  Ftasuring  of  Wood-aabet  under  bi1d[-lloor  Altar. 
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buttresses  whicli  flanked  the  entrance 
as  well  as  the  entranoe  itself.  At  the 
same  time,  a  second  inner  wall,  built 
partly  on  the  foundations  of  the 
massive  wall,  curves  inward,  enclosing 


No.  1566.    FooipriutB  of  a  Kid  on  a  (Vagmeiit  of 
8iin<dried  brick. 

a  space  in  the  shape  of  a  tongue  about 
16  feet  in  diameter.  The  entrance  to 
the  sacred  enclosare  was  formed  by  a 
narrow  passage  between  the  extremity 
of  this  tongue  and  the  massive  wall.  A 
quantity  of  burnt  bricks  was  found 


here,  as  well  as  outside  the  low  curved 
wall  and  also  within  it. 

A  section  of  a  portion  of  the  mound 
from  south  to  north,  given  in  the  cut 
No.  1567,  will  illustrate  the  statements 
just  made,  and  render  them  easier  to 
understand.  We  have  first  of  all  the 
natural  rock  (No.  1667, 1);  then  comes 
a  stratum  of  sundried  bricks  (No.  1567, 
2),  1  foot  in  thickness.  The  uniformly 
bright  red  colour  of  these  shows  that 
they  have  been  subjected  to  a  strong 
heat.  Next  (No.  1567,  3)  follows  a 
stratum  of  clay,  representing  the  de^ 
composed  sun-dried  bricks  which  have 
fallen  from  the  walls,  of  which  only 
the  lower  part  has  been  preserved. 
The  thickness  of  the  portion  of  the 


No.  1567.    Section  of  PortloQ  of  HanalTepeh  from  S.  to  N. 
1.  Nainita  Rock.  6.  Layer  of  Wood-oabes. 

3.  Stratum  of  Bricks  burnt  bright  red.  6.  San-dried  Bricks  and  Ston^ 

8.  Stratom  of  sun-dried  Bricks.  ».  Ckneral  Layer  of  Wood-ashes  in  connection  with  G, 

4.  Stratum  of  Wood-asbes  and  Charcoal.  8.  Surface  stratum  ▲.  on  Plan  No.  1540. 


stratum  on  the  left  of  the  section  is 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet. 
Some  of  the  bricks  whose  forms  may 
be  traced  in  it  rested  on  low  foun- 
dations of  stone.  The  inner  side  of 
the  walls,  as  well  as  the  floors,  were 
covered  with  a  plaster  of  clay  and 
chopped  straw,  the  surface  of  which 
has  been  burnt  red.  Some  of  the 
fsdlen  bricks  likewise  show  the  marks 
of  fire.  In  fact,  it  is  plain  that 
the  building  to  which  they  belong 
mnst  have  perished  in  the  flames.  On 
the  floor  was  a  layer  of  wood-ashes,  in 
-which  a  number  of  pyramidal  weavers' 
weights  of  different  sizes  were  found, 
as  well  as  some  whorls  without  oma- 
meutation  and  a  minute  hand-made 
vessel  with  horizontally  perforated  ex- 
crescences, similar  to  No.  1560.  Among 


the  potsherds  were  some  ribbed  frag- 
ments similiEtr  to  Nos.  1561, 1562. 

No.  1567,  4,  represents  a  layer  of 
wood-ashes  and  charcoal,  in  which 
we  may  see  evidence  of  a  third  con- 
flagration. A  building  composed  of 
bricks  similar  to  those  found  below 
must  once  have  existed  here.  Besting 
on  the  ashes  were  large  jars  or  pithoi, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  having 
been  placed  in  a  row  along  the  walls, 
together  with  smaller  vessels.  The 
majority  of  the  vessels  are  ribbed,  some 
are  dark,  while  others  are  of  a  brilT 
liant  red  colour.  They  have  all  been 
turned  on  the  wheel.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  pithoi  is  that  they  have  no 
handles  properly  so  called,  a  triangular 
hole  below  the  lip  having  served  as  a 
substitute.      Other   large   jars    with 
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ordinary  handles  and  fragments  of 
ribbed  cnps  were  also  found.  This 
stratum  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
feet  thick. 

We  now  come  to  a  layer  of  wood- 
ashes  (No.  1567,  6),  which  are  tho- 
roughly burnt,  the  layer  being  1  foot 
in  thickness.  After  this  is  a  stratum 
of  sun-dried  bricks  and  stpnes  (No. 
1667,  6),  9  inches  thick,  which  con- 
tained a  few  fragments  of  dark  ribbed 
pottery.  Then  follows  (No.  1567,  7) 
what  we  have  marked  as  stratum  c 
in  the  general  plan  No.  1540,  consist- 
ing of  wood-ashes,  which  rises  above 
and  beyond  the  sacred  enclosure.  The 
position  of  this  stratum,  together  with 
the  black  line  of  charred  wood  (No. 
1540,  8),  proves  that  the  enclosure  was 
originally  built  before  the  huge  accu- 
mulation of  ashes  which  forms  the 
stratum.  Above  it  is  the  surface 
stratum  (No.  1567,  8),  marked  a  in 
the  general  plan  No.  1540. 

This  stratum  carries  us  into  the 
historic  period.  We  first  find  sun- 
dried  bricks  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  layer  of  wood-ashes  (c), 
in  No.  1540,  proving  that  a  time  came 
when  the  altar-fires  were  discon- 
tinued, the  temple  in  which  they 
had  burned  being  desecrated,  and 
dwelling-houses  erected  upon  its 
site.  These  houses  seem  to  have  had 
neither  doors  nor  windows,  or  rather 
these  necessary  openings  were  at 
such  a  height  from  the  ground  that 
all  trace  of  them  has  disappeared. 
A  brick  wall  on  the  western  side,  be- 
tween the  massive  wall  of  the  old 
fortress  and  the  inner  wall  (No.  1 540, 
7),  shows  that  they  were  constructed  in 
the  same  fashion  as  the  earlier  brick 
buildings  beneath.  The  bricks,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
were  of  various  sizes : — 

10 inches X   8^x3. 

Hi    „     X   5*x2|. 

10  „     X   8   X2i. 

11  „     xlO   X2|. 
IH    „     X12   X2i. 

.        18|    „     Xl2ix2f 


It  may  be  noted  that  one  of  the 
bricks  has  upon  it  the  print  of  the 
toes  of  a  child's  foot. 

Among  the  pottery  found  in  this 
upper  stratum  may  be  mentioned  the 
fragment  of  a  specimen  of  the  old 
dark-coloured  ribbed  pottery,  in  the 
shape  of  the  handle,  neck,  and  broken 
spout  of  a  vase,  the  spout  being 
adorned  with  two  eyes,  in  order  to 
avert  the  evil  eye  (No.  1568).    Frag- 


Na  1668. '  Upper  portion  of  ribbed  Vase,  vitb  cj»on 
Spout. 

ments  were  also  found  both  of  archaic 
and  of  later  Greek  painted  pottery,  as 
well  as  sepulchral pt/Aot  and  cists  of  the 
Hellenic  period.  In  fact,  a  time  came 
when  the  ancient  tumulus  of  Hanai 
Tepeh  formed  a  portion  of  the  necro- 
polis of  the  historical  town  of  Thym- 
bra,  now  represented  by  Akshi  Kioi, 
and  groups  of  tombs  are  met  with  all 
the  way  to  it  from  the  latter  spot 
Byzantine  tombs,  too,  occur  near  the 
surface  of  the  tumulus,  some  of  which 
contain  several  bodies,  along  with 
vases,  beads,  and  bronze  ornaments. 
These  tombs  are  built  of  stones,  with 
stone  covers,  and  are  ornamented  with 
engraved  crosses.  Turkish  and  other 
undetermined  interments  have  also 
been  found. 

A  large  number  of  Greek  amphorae 
have  been  dug  up  in  the  surface  soiL 
It  is  possible  that  they  may  have 
been  used  for  the  libations,  and  thej 
may  indicate  that  traditions  of  sanctity 
stiU  lingered  around  the  spot  Indeed 
it  was  still  known  in  the  days  of 
Strabo  that  the  place  had  been  the  site 
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of  the  legendary  temple  of  the  Thym- 
brean  Apollo.  A  considerable  number 
of  circular  terra-cotta  difics  with  raised 
centre  and  two  perforations,  which  may 
have  been  employed  as  seals,  were 
discovered  together  with  the  amphorae 
(No.   1669).      Several  of  these  discs 


No.  15«9.    Ofctlect  of  Temt-cotU  wUh  two  perfontiou. 
(1 :  10  Actual  sise.) 

have  impressed  stamps  upon  them; 
one  represents  the  double-headed  axe 
and  bunch  of  grapes  which  was  the 
emblem  of  Tenedos.  Many,  no  doubt, 
served  as  seals  to  the  amphorae  to 
which  they  were  attached ;  and  seals 
of  exactly  the  same  form,  though 
without  perforations,  are  still  used  to 
the  present  day  in  Lemnos.  Here 
they  are  employed  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, and  are  polished  by  rubbing 
after  being  impressed  with  the  seal  of 
the  governor  of  Lemnos. 

The  skulls  found  in  the  Greek  and 
Byzantine  tombs  are  dolichocephalic, 
like  those  found  in  stratum  b  (No. 
1540,  12,).  We  may  shortly  expect  a 
published  account  of  Professor  Vir- 
choVs  examination  of  them. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the 
historical  Thymbrajrtood  at  some  little 
distance  from  Hanai  Tepeh,  and  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  present  Thymbra 
farm,  the  predecessor  of  which  was 
the  Turkish  village  of  Akshi  Kioi, 
depopulated  by  plague  several  yeai-s 
ago.  Thymbra  was  a  walled  town, 
and  the  rock  on  which  it  was  built 
shows  traces  of  having  been  cut  into  in 
various  places  in  order  to  receive  hewn 
stones.  No  pre-historic  remains  have 
been  found  on  its  site.  Its  necropolis, 
however,  which  extended  as  fiEtr  as 
Hanal  Tepeh,  has  yielded  archaic  as 
well  as  later  Greek  pottery.    Among 


the  subjects  painted  upon  it  may  be 
mentioned  the  Return  of  Ulysses, 
Briseis  in  the  tent  of  Achilles,Glytaem- 
nestra,  the  Adventures  of  Dionysus, 
and  the  like.  Besides  the  pottery, 
glass  vases  with  bands  and  waves  of 
different  colours  have  been  exhumed, 
as  well  as  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
pithoi,  and  cists.  Certain  marble 
blocks  on  the  highest  poition  of  the 
site  of  Thymbra  probably  mark  the 
position  of  the  historical  temple  of 
Apollo  Thymbraeus,  as  opposed  to  that 
famous  one  of  legend  and  myth  which 
stood  on  Hana!  Tepeh,  and  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
death  of  Achilles.  A  mutilated  in- 
scription discovered  there,  and  pub- 
linhed  in  Le  Bas  (  Voyage  arehSologigue, 
V.  No.  1743  d).  Contains  an  inventory 
of  the  temple  treasur 

Section  of  the  Trojan  Plain  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Thymbrius. 

The  accompanying  sketch  No.  1670 
shows  a  natural  section  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Thymbrius  (4)  (Eemar 
Su),  about  260  feet  from  the  base  of 
Hanai  Tepeh.  Fragments  of  pottery 
(2),  similar  to  those  to  be  seen  on  the 
site  of  pre-historic  Thymbra  (Hanai 
Tepeh),  are  found  on  the  miocene  rock 
(3),  upon  which  there  are  from  4  to 
6  feet  of  alluvial  soil  (1).  The  depth 
of  this  soil  is  relative  to  the  irregular 
configuration  of  the  rock  which  formed 
the  actual  surface  in  those  pre-historie 
times.  Some  other  fragments  of  pot- 
tery were  discovered  in  sinking  a 
well  in  the  alluvium,  some  600 
yards  to  the  east  of  this  locality, 
and  about  20  from  the  bed  of  the 
river,  at  a  depth,  from  the  surface, 
of  6  to  7  feet.  If  the  arbitrary 
age  of  3000  years  be  given  to  this 
pottery,  the  rate  of  increase  of  allu- 
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vium  on  tho  plain  would  average  a 
foot  in  500  years.  Too  much  stress, 
however,  cannot  be  laid  on  a 
uniform  rate  of  deposit  as  proved  by 
ocular  evidence.  For  instance,  a  flood 
covers  a  large  tract  on  the  plain  with 
sand  and  gravel  a  foot  deep,  destroying 
tho  land  for  cultivation  ;  some  suc- 
ceeding flood  removes  the  whole  of 
the  dotritns,  lays  bare  the  former  sur- 
face, and  perhaps  adds  a  thin  stratum 
of  fertile  sediment,  re-adapting  the 
land  to  agricultural  purposes.  The 
general  efifect  of  the  floods  in  the 
plain  of  Troy  is  to  elevate  the  beds 
and  banks  of  the  rivers :  the  coarser 
the  matter  held  in  mechanical  suspen- 
sion, the  nearer  it  is  deposited  ix)  the 
river;  thus  the  Scamander,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  plain,  has  formed 
two  sloping  levels  from  its  banks  to 
the  hills  on  either  side.  The  clear 
streams  from  the  Bounarbashi  and 
Duden  springs,  with  their  uniform 
flow  and  no  tributary  torrent  to  swell 
their  volume  or  to  bring  down  detritus, 
have  thus  had  their  courses  directed 
along  the  base  of  the  hills  on  either 
lower  level  of  the  plain. 

Note. 
From  the  above  description  given 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Frank  Calvert 
of  his  exploration  of  Hanai  Tepeh,  in 
which  I  assisted  him  in  1878  and 
1879,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the 
peoples  which  succeeded  each  other 
on  that  hill  interred  their  dead,  and 
did  not  use  cremation,  which  was  in 
general  use  in  all  the  five  pre-historic 
cities  of  Hissarlik.  The  pottery,  too, 
is  widely  diflferent,  for  at  Hanai  Tepeh 
all  tho  vases  (see  the  engravings 
No.  1546,  1547,  1560)  have  horizontal 
perforations  for  suspension  with  a 
string,  while  at  Hissarlik  all  the  per- 
forations for  suspension  are  vertical. 
There  is  certainly  some  analogy  be- 
tween the  bowls  found  in  the  lowest 
stratum  at    Hanai    Tepeh    and    the 


bowls  found  in  the  first  and  lowest 
city  at  Hissarlik,  because  they  have 
in  common  long  horizontal  tubes  for 
suspension.  But  again,  as  will  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  Hanai  fi^gments  re- 
presented in  the  engravings  No.  1543, 
1544,  and  1545,  with  similar  ones  from 
Hissarlik  represented  on  p.  218,  Nos. 
39-42,  the  tubidar  holes  are  altogether 
different  in  shape  and  position.  Be- 
sides, although  tripods  occur  at  Hanai 
Tepeh,  as  at  Hissarlik,  the  vase-ft^t 
are  altogether  different  in  form,  and 
among  the  thousands  of  vase-feet  at 
Hissarlik  there  is  not  one  which  resem- 
bles the  vase-foot  from  Hanai  Tepeh  re- 
presented under  No.  1548.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  vase-handles,  which 
never  occur  at  Hissarlik  of  the  shape 
of  those  found  at  !Banai  Tepeh  and 
represented  under  Nos.  1546,  1547, 
1556  to  1559,  and  1561.  Conspicuous 
among  the  terra-cottas  in  the  second 
stratum  at  Hanai  Tepeh  is  a  dull 
blackish  or  grey  hand-made  pottery, 
which — as,  for  instance,  the  vase- 
firagment  15t)8 — ^has  in  colour  and 
fabric  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
ancient  Lydian  pottery  found  at  His- 
sarlik, immediately  below  the  stratum 
of  debris  of  the  Ilium  of  the  Aeolic 
colony.  I  may  also  lay  stress  on  the 
fact  that,  among  this  pottery  from  the 
second  Hanai  Tepeh  stratum  vase- 
handles  occur  with  a  cow  or  ox  hea^ 
which  likewise  occurs  on  vase-handlea 
in  the  Lydian  city  at  Hissarlik,  but 
never  in  any  one  of  the  five  pre-his- 
toric cities  of  Hissarlik. 

From  all  this  we  may  conclude  with 
the  greatest  certainty,  that,  although 
Hanai  Tepeh  is  only  an  hour's  w>dk 
distant  from  Hissarlik,  yet  all  the 
peoples  which  succeeded  each  other 
on  that  peculiar  spot  were  altogether 
dififerent  from  the  pre-historic  inhabit- 
ants oh  Hissarlik,  except  a  Lydian 
colony,  whose  existence  we  infer  from 
the  pottery. 

Henry  Schuemann. 
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Bt  Pbofbbsob  Rudolf  Vibohow. 


Wheh  last  spiing  I  aooepted  Dr. 
Schliemann's  invitation  to  assist  him 
in  his  excavations  in  the  Troad,  I 
'was  prompted  to  do  so  in  no  small 
degree  by  the  hope  that,  in  turning 
my  back  on  the  soil  of  Europe,  I 
should  also  for  some  time  turn  it  upon 
the  whole  mass  of  occupations  wldch 
threatened  to  crush  me.  I  did  not 
suspect  that  the  very  occupation 
from  which  I  had  gradually  with- 
drawn at  home,  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, would  fall  to  my  lot  there  in 
burdensome  abundance.  But  scarcely 
had  I  been  one  day  at  Ilium,  or,  to 
speak  less  dogmatically,  at  Hissarlik, 
when  some  sick  labourers  were  brought 
to  me  from  among  the  large  numbers 
employed  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  and  this 
sufficed  to  spread  over  the  whole  of 
the  Northern  Troad  the  report  that  a 
newly-arrived  Eflfendi  was  a  great 
physician.  The  labourers,  numbering 
from  120  to  1 50,  who  came  every  morn- 
ing to  the  excavations  from  all  parts 
of  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  persons  who  brought  victuals 
and  other  necessaries,  took  care,  in  a 
country  where  foreigners  are  in  them- 
selves a  very  unusual  sight,  to  excite 
a  general  curiosity. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  there 
is  a  real  physician  in  the  Troad. 
Though  I  travelled  through  the  coun- 
try from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Gulf 
of  Adramyttium,  yet  I  nowhere  met 
with  such  a  man.  Even  professional 
quacks  did  not  come  across  me.  Only 
the  Greek  priests  practise  a  little 
medical  manipulation  here  and  there ; 


especially  are  they  highly  dangerous 
phlebotomists.  Dr.  Schliemann^  has 
rightly  denounced  this  practice,  and 
has  mentioned  the  terrific  example  of 
such  a  priest,  who  had  bled  a  girl, 
seventeen  years  old,  seven  times  in 
one  month. 

An  apothecary*s  shop  is  as  tmknown 
in  the  Trojan  land  as  a  physician.  We 
were  obliged  to  send  for  our  medicines 
to  the  Dardanelles,  a  distance  of  six 
or  eight  hours,  when  we  needed  to 
renew  our  stock;  and  when,  on  my 
journey  to  the  west  coast,  I  came  to 
the  village  of  Ghiekli,  and  for  want 
of  appropriate  medicines  wrote  a  pre- 
scription for  a  sick  woman,  her  hus- 
band told  me,  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion whether  he  could  get  it  made 
up,  that  he  would  go  on  purpose 
for  it  to  the  island  of  Tenedos.  But 
that  was  a  real  voyage.  Strange 
to  say,  the  people  appeared  not  even 
to  know  domestic  remedies.  Camo- 
mile grows  in  many  places  in  such 
great  abundance,  that  the  whole  air 
smells  of  it,  like  the  kitchen  of  a 
Western  hospital,  but  nevertheless  I 
had  some  trouble  to  make  the  plant 
known  to  the  people  and  to  introduce 
its  use.  Juniper  grows  on  all  the 
mountain  slopes,  but  nobody  had  ever 
made  use  of  its  berries.  Happily  we 
had  an  abundance  of  medicines.  Dr. 
Schliemann  had  in  former  years  been 
obliged  to  treat  diseases  in  the  Troad, 
and  his  medicine  box  was  abundantly 
supplied.      My  friend  Liebreich  had 


*  IVoy  cmdiU  Jiemama;  T^ndoD,  1875,  p.  141. 
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provided  for  me  a  complete  travel- 
ling apothecary's  store;  and  though 
I  had  taken  it  with  me  somewhat 
reluctantly,  it  rendered  good  service. 
Happily  I  had  little  need  to  make 
use  of  it  for  myself.  Of  the  oase- 
line  I  must  make  a  particular  ac- 
knowledgment. Not  only  against  the 
effects  of  sun-burning  on  the  skin, 
but  also  in  various  other  excoriations, 
especially  from  riding,  it  proved  to  be 
highly  beneficial. 

My  practice  consisted  at  first  solely 
in  receiving  out-door  patients.  Besides 
our  labourers  and  the  other  persons 
engaged  on  the  excavations,  people 
came  seeking  help  from  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  a  distance  of  from  two 
to  three  hours.  They  came  some  on 
foot,  some  on  horseback,  others  on 
donkeys.  With  the  exception  of  small 
carts,  which  have  wooden  discs  in- 
stead of  wheels,  there  are  still  to  the 
present  day  in  the  Troad  neither 
vehicles  nor  real  pmcticable  roads. 
Even  the  women,  therefore,  ride  when 
they  have  to  go  any  long  distance. 
Once  only  a  sick  person,  a  poor  con- 
sumptive girl,  in  the  last  stage  of 
exhaustion,  was  brought  to  me  in  a 
large  basket  hung  on  a  horse,  and,  as 
usual,  balanced  by  a  second  basket  on 
the  other  side  of  the  animal. 

In  the  early  morning  a  whole  troop 
of  persons  seeking  help,  men,  women, 
and  children,  gathered  before  our 
wooden  barracks.  They  squatted  in 
a  long  row  in  the  shade  of  the 
kitchen  building  which  was  opposite 
to  our  barracks,  and  waited  patiently 
till  their  turn  came.  Towards  the 
end  of  my  stay,  when  my  reputation 
had  extended,  a  second  troop  camo 
about  noon,  for  the  most  part  from 
more  distant  localities. 

But  to  this  was  gradually  added 
a  practice  in  the  patients*  houses. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the 
nearest  Greek  village,  Kalifatli,  situ- 
ated in  the  plain,  which  we  had  to 
pass  in  most  of  our  excursions,  espe- 
cially in  our  rides  to  the  Heroic  tombs 


on  the  west  coast.  Sometimes  on  our 
return  late  in  the  evening,  people 
waited  for  us,  and  I  cannot  sufiiciently 
praise  the  kind  patience  of  my  friend 
Schliemann,  who,  in  spite  of  the  press- 
ing urgency  of  his  afiairs,  and  often 
in  spite  of  his  extreme  fatigue,  never 
for  a  moment  grew  impatient  of 
acting  the  onerous  part  of  inter- 
preter, and  explaining  my  prescrip- 
tions in  a  circumstantial  and  popular 
way  with  the  greatest  care  and  atten- 
tion. Wherever  we  came,  sick  people 
gathered  arotmd  us,  their  attention 
having  probably  been  aroused  by  the 
communications  of  our  workmen ; 
and  even  on  our  journey  through  the 
mountains  of  Ida,  the  first  act  in  the 
morning  was  usually  to  inspect  those 
who  sought  help  in  the  open  mar- 
ket. Then  followed,  not  seldom,  the 
request  to  visit  more  serious  cases  at 
home. 

For  the  most  part  my  patients  were 
Greeks,  and  their  homes  were  princi- 
pally in  the  Greek  towns  and  villagee ; 
especially  (besides  Kalifatli)  Ren  Kioi 
on  the  Hellespont,  Yeni  Kioi  and  Yeni 
Shehr  on  the  Aegean  Sea.  Turks, 
however,  were  not  wanting.  The 
Turkish  official  who  had  been  sent  by 
the  Ministry  to  Hissarlik  to  watch 
the  works,  as  well  as  the  ten  zaptiehs 
(gensdarmes)  whom  Dr.  Schliemann 
always  kept  as  an  escort  and  safeguard, 
furnished  from  the  first  a  certain 
contingent.  The  Turkish  villages, 
especially  Chiblak  and  Koum  Kaleh, 
contributed  their  patients,  and  even 
Turkish  women  were  brought  to  me. 
Besides  these  came  Gipsies  (Fv^^roi), 
who  live  in  the  country  in  largo 
numbers,  partly  as  nomads,  partly  as 
resident  craftsmen,  especially  smiths. 
Our  labourers  were  also  composed  of 
many  nations;  among  them  were 
Bulgarians,  Armenians,  and  even 
Persians.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
what  a  trouble  and  what  a  loss  of 
time  it  was,  in  this  mixture  of 
nationalities  and  languages,  to  carry 
on  the  examination  of  the  sick  and 
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the  explanation  of  the  prescriptions, 
which  had  often  to  be  done  by  two 
or  more  interpreters.  Sometimes  we 
almost  despaired  of  making  ourselves 
understood,  for  even  the  modem  Greek 
patois  of  the  men  does  not  know  many 
expressions  which  are  current  in  the 
more  civilized  language  of  Athens. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  ascertaining  whether  in  this 
provincial  dialect  there  exists  a  pre- 
cise expression  for  diarrhoea. 

On  the  whole,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  a  strong  and  healthy-looking 
population.  Even  the  appearance  of 
the  women  exhibited  a  favourable  con- 
trast with  what  I  had  seen,  though 
only  in  the  streets,  at  Constantinople 
and  Scutari.  Whilst  in  these  large 
cities  the  faces  of  the  women,  so  far 
as  they  were  at  all  visible,  exhibited 
a  fearful  paleness,  nay  a  very  strik- 
ingly bloated  and  anaemic  appearance, 
I  found  the  women  of  the  Troad, 
even  those  from  the  very  regions  of 
fever,  if  not  fresh-looking,  at  least 
less  pale  and  of  a  purer  complexion 
than  the  greater  part  of  the  female 
population  of  our  large  cities.  Among 
the  men  there  are  a  great  number  of 
very  strong  and  well-built  forms,  and 
in  their  bronzed  faces  rosy  cheeks  are 
not  wanting. 

And  yet  it  was  a  particularly  criti- 
cal time.  The  forty  days*  fast  of  Lent 
was  approaching  its  end,  and  the 
whole  Greek  population  was  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion,  which  could  be 
very  precisely  measured  by  the  daily 
decrease  of  the  work  done.  When 
the  first  sick  woman  I  spoke  to,  a 
person  worn  ont  by  long  fever,  asked 
me  what  she  should  eat,  and  I  pre- 
scribed to  her  a  generous  diet,  I  was 
not  a  little  astonished  to  hear  that 
Lent  excludes  altogether  not  only  the 
eating  of  meat  but  even  of  eggs  and 
fish,  and  that  there  is  no  dispensa- 
tion for  the  sick  or  even  for  children. 
For  forty  consecutive  days  Lent  is 
observed  with  the  greatest  austerity 
by  the  entire  population !   Such  is  the 


influence  of  the  priests,  who  are  neither 
educated  nor  removed  from  the  com- 
mon pursuits  of  the  people.  Nay,  I 
saw  one  of  these  gentlemen  who  kept 
a  frequented  inn,  and  who  on  Sunday 
was  to  be  seen  sitting  in  the  middle  of 
the  bar-room  smoking  his  nargileh. 

In  addition  to  Lent,  with  the  atro- 
phy it  produces,  comes  a  second  mis- 
chievous influence,  the  malaria.  The 
Trojan  Plain  is  a  notorious  region  of 
fever,  nor  can  any  one  be  astonished  at 
this.  Large  swamps  and  marshes  ex- 
tend in.  all  directions.  Several  rivers 
and  rivulets  disappear  in  them  and 
fill  the  subsoil  with  their  water. 
Shortly  before  my  arrival,  the  Sca- 
mander  had  overflowed  its  banks  and 
had  inundated  the  plain  far  and  wide. 
In  the  first  week  of  April  the  whole 
land  on  its  west  side  was  still  coated 
with  thick  silt  and  mud;  all  the 
roads  were  covered  up,  and  stagnant 
water  still  stood  in  many  places. 
Then  the  evaporation  commenced,  and 
in  the  evening  a  stinking  fog  lay  over 
the  plain.  The  various  aims  of  the 
Kalifatli  Asmak  began  soon  afterwards 
to  change  from  flowing  watercourses 
into  chains  of  stagnant  pools  and 
tanks.  In  short,  all  the  conditions 
were  supplied  for  the  formation  of 
malaria,  for  at  the  same  time  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  increased  rapidly, 
and  at  noon  we  had  not  seldom  in 
the  shade  20^  22^  and  even  higher 
degrees  centigrade  (68°,  71*6°  F.,  and 
upwards). 

Nevertheless  I  did  not  see  a  single 
case  of  malignant  fever  proper.  Ac- 
cording to  what  the  people  say,  it  is 
only  June  -and  July  that  bring  this 
increase  of  the  malarious  action.  We 
remained  exempt,  though  we  did  not 
follow  for  a  single  day  the  well- 
known  rule,  not  to  stay  in  the  open 
air  after  sunset.  How  often  did 
we  ride  by  starlight  or  moonlight 
over  the  stinking  plain  I  Sometimes 
after  such  rides,  which  were  usually 
very  long  and  fatiguing,  I  felt  on  the 
following  morning  a  slight  fulness  in 
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the  head,  so  that  for  precaution's  sake 
I  took  some  quinine,  but  no  trace  of 
fever  was  observable.  Among  the 
population,  intermittent  fever,  for  the 
most  part  tertian,  was  the  prevail- 
ing disefiise,  but  generally  in  lighter 
forms,  though  frequently  the  new 
attacks  were  developed  on  the  basis 
of  an  old  malarious  condition,  or  as 
gradations  of  a  chronic  state  of  fever 
which  had  existed  for  five,  six,  or 
nine  months.  Tumours  of  the  spleen 
are  common  among  the  people,  and 
the  term  "spleen"  (<nrXrjy)  is  gene- 
rally employed  to  express  the  disease. 
Many  apparently  similar  diseases  of 
coure^e  fall  under  the  pame  term.  Thus, 
fur  instance,  one  day  a  little  boy  was 
brought  to  me  with  a  large  echino- 
ooccus,  and  my  assurances  that  it  was 
no  "spleen"  were  hardly  believed. 
A  man  whom  I  consoled  with  the  assu^ 
ranee  that  his  wife  had  no  "spleen," 
but  that  she  would  present  him  with 
a  child  in  a  few  months,  was  quite 
panic-stricken,  for  they  had  been 
married  for  seven  years  without 
having  any  children.  I  had  to  refer 
him  to  the  example  of  the  old  patri- 
arch Jacob.  Another,  who  believed 
himself  to  be  sick  of  the  spleen,  had 
a  most  developed  purpura  {morhtu 
mactdosus  Werlhqfit);  hiB  disease  was 
promptly  cured  by  the  administra- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid,  though  at  first 
he  was  very  reluctant  to  take  it. 
In  other  cases  extraordinarily  large 
Bpleens  occurred.  What  was  most 
striking,  nay,  i-eally  new  to  me,  were 
the  splenic  tumours  of  the  young 
children.  In  Kalifatli,  which  of  all 
the  Trojan  localities  has  the  most 
unfavourable  situation  in  the  midst 
of  a  swampy  region,  1  saw  a  child  of 
two  years,  and  another  of  ten  months, 
who  had  very  large  and  hard  splenic 
tumours;  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
child,  the  spleen  filled  almost  the 
whole  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable,  as 
with  adults  large  splenic  tumours 
were  rare  ;    and  in  the  lighter  and 


more  recent  cases  they  were  generally 
hardly  perceptible. 

Another  circumstance  also  struck 
me.  Shortly  before,  I  had  visited 
the  hospitals  in  Bucharest,  and  had 
seen  there  a  larger  number  of  fever- 
stricken  patients.  Dr.  GlUck  had 
pointed  out  to  me  several  cases  in 
which  ascites  with  chr<Hiic  hepatitis 
(cirrhosis)  had  been  engendered  as 
a  consequent  disease,  and  he  assured 
me  that  this  is  a  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  fever  distiicts  of  Boumania. 
In  the  Troad  I  did  not  see  a  single 
case  of  the  kind.  Nor  did  even 
anasarca  frequently  occur. 

At  all  events,  we  should  have  ex- 
pected that  malaria  must  exercise  a 
great  influence  on  the  aspect  of  the 
people.  If  this  is  by  no  means  gene- 
rally the  case,  the  reason  is  not  that 
the  number  of  fever  districts  is  small. 
It  is  true  that  almost  all  the  villages' 
are  built  on  heights,  on  pui-pose  to 
avoid  the  fever.  In  the  plain  proper 
there  are  in  all  only  three  small 
settlements  :  the  small  town  of  Eoum 
Ealeh  at  the  month  of  the  Scamander, 
and  the  two  villages  of  Eoum  Eioi 
and  Ealifatli.  But  even  the  villages 
situated  on  heights,  and  in  fiict  al- 
ways on  heights  of  tertiary  or  vol- 
canic rock,  are  not  free  from  fever. 
Manifestly  the  malaria  is  brought  to 
them  by  the  winds.  The  fact  that 
the  inhabitants  have  nevertheless  a 
decidedly  healthy  look,  I  am  inclined 
to  ascribe  to  their  passing  the  greater 
part  of  their  life  in  the  open  air. 
Many  of  them  waoder  about  with 
their  herds  and  seldom  come  home. 
Almost  all  carry  on  agriculture  over 
large  tracts,  and  the  women  also  take 
part  in  the  work  in  the  open  field. 

This  manner  of  living  of  course 
exposes  them  to  other  diseases,  espe- 
cially to  colds,  and  these  were  the 
order  of  the  day  just  at  the  time  when 
I  was  in  the  Troad,  —  during  the 
whole  month  of  April.  Though  the 
days  were  for  the  most  part  warm, 
and    sometimes    even    hot,   yet    the 
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temperature  frequently  fell  in  the 
night  to  lO*'  C,  and  lower ;  a  quick 
change  taking  place  at  sunset.  At 
the  same  time  a  strong  wind  gene- 
rally prevailed,  and  in  particular  a 
cool  sea-breeze.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, catarrhs  and  pneumonia  were 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  severest 
pneumonia  I  saw  was  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  had  passed  the  nights  with- 
out shelter  in  the  field.  None  of  these 
cases,  however,  terminated  fatally. 
Nevertheless  it  is  not  improbable  that 
at  least  some  of  the  cases  of  con- 
sumption, of  which  very  severe  ex- 
amples were  brought  to  me,  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  same  cause.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  authenticate 
an  immunity  from  consumption. 

It  deserves  particular  mention  that 
I  met  with  no  trace  of  acute  exan- 
themata, unless  erysipelas  should  be 
counted  amongst  them.  I  saw  neither 
small -pox,  nor  scarlet  fever,  nor 
measles.  It  may  be  that  the  slight 
intercourse  with  the  outer  world  con- 
tributes to  prevent  these  contagions. 
It  is  still,  however,  remarkable  that 
such  free  spots  are  found  on  a  conti- 
nent. Of  erysipelas  I  saw  some  very 
severe  cases,  the  most  severe  being 
that  of  an  elderly  man,  who  had  at 
the  same  time  erysipelas  of  the  face 
and  a  large  roseolar  swelling  of  both 
hands  and  fore-arms,  with  high  fever. 
He  also  recovered. 

Other  contagious  diseases,  apart 
from  skin  affections,  were  also  rare. 
Of  lues  I  met  with  a  single  case  (ter- 
tiary) in  a  foreign  labourer.  Scabies 
I  saw  sometimes ;  tinea  (porrigo)  also 
among  children,  but  in  slight  forms. 

A  very  large  number  of  sick  per- 
sons sought  relief  fiom  chronic  dis- 
eases, which  had  already  subsided, 
but  had  been  cured  imperfectly,  es- 
pecially chronic  diseases  of  the  eye 
and  ear.  I  extirpated  an  atiral  poly- 
pus ;  but  for  the  rest  I  could  do 
but  little  except  that,  particularly 
for  the  eye-diseases,  I  put  myself  in 
communication  with  Dr.  Mtihlig,  the 


physician  of  the  excellent  German 
hospital  in  Constantinople,  asking 
him  to  admit  them.  Of  surgical  cases 
but  few  occurred;  but  on  the  other 
hand  a  comparatively  large  number 
of  chronic  nervous  diseases,  particu- 
larly spasms  and  paralysis.  Among 
the  more  frequent  skin  diseases,  I 
may  mention  a  remarkable  case  of 
ichthyosis  cornea  palmaris. 

Finally,  a  case  of  particular  interest 
to  me  was  that  of  a  little  boy  with 
geophagia.  He  was  a  child  seven 
years  old,  with  a  somewhat  bloated 
thick  face.  The  abdomen  was  rather 
protuberant,  though  I  could  not 
feel  any  tumour  in  it,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  was 
entirely  anaemic.  In  the  vessels  of 
the  neck  there  was  a  remarkably 
loud  anaemic  murmur.  Though  he 
was  the  son  of  the  shepherd  who 
brought  us  every  morning  excellent 
fresh  sheep's  mUk,  and  though  the 
opportunity  for  a  similar  indtdgence 
was  ceitainly  not  wanting  to  him, 
he  nevertheless,  "from  the  time  he 
walked,"  had  preferred  to  eat  earth, 
that  is  to  say  the  common  earth,  con- 
sisting of  calcareous  clay,  which  forms 
the  soil  of  the  pasture.  Formerly  he 
is  said  to  have  had  a  healthy  appear- 
ance, but  now  he  is  small  and  weak 
for  his  age.  His  parents  declared 
that  they  had  tried  in  vain  to  break 
him  of  his  propensity.  Whether  the 
iron  powder  which  I  gave  him  has 
cured  him,  I  do  not  know. 

On  the  whole  I  cannot  complain  of 
the  results  of  luy  medical  campaign. 
The  sick  were  obedient ;  and,  even 
when  I  went  altogether  in  opposition 
to  their  habits,  they  were  compliant. 
Sehliemann  writes  to  me,  in  his  en- 
thusiastic way,  from  Ilium  (May  10) : 
**  All  your  sick  in  Kalifatli  are  per- 
fectly cured,  and,  blessing  yoii,  they 
exclaim : 

f  TpMS  KorA  itrrv  $t^  its  fdx*''^*^^* " 

At  the  same  time  he  relates  the  fol- 
lowing Btory,  which  is  characteristic 
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of  the  East  and  its  formation  of 
myths.  For  tho  purpose  of  a  geolo- 
gical investigation  of  the  soil  of  the 
IVojan  Plain,  I  had  ordered  a  hole  to  be 
dug  in  the  neighbotirhood  of  Kalifatli, 
in  an  ancient  river-course.  Having 
little  time,  I  set  two  labourers  to  work 
there,  and  instructed  them  to  dig  on 
until  they  reached  water.  In  the 
meantime  I  rode  with  my  zaptieh 
(gendarme)  to  the  Ujek  and  Besika 
Tepehs,  but  was  so  much  hindered  that 
it  was  after  nightfeU  when  I  returned 
to  the  place.  As  the  matter  was 
important  to  me,  I  ordered  the  ser- 
vants to  light  matches,  examined  the 
hole  attentively,  and  took  away  some 
of  the  excavated  earth.  On  the  follow- 
ing days  I  again  returned  to  the  spot 
several  times,  and  investigated  the 
condition  of  the  soil.  This  had  evi- 
dently excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
people,  who  did  not  understand  the 
purpose  of  the  work.  Under  the  date 
of  June  4,  Schliemann  wrote  to  me 
from  Troy:  "Your  excavation  in  the 
bed  of  the  Kalifatli  has  been  reve- 
rently enclosed  by  the  villagers  with 
a  wall  of  stones;  a  great  magical 
virtue  is  attributed  to  the  spring  you 
brought  to  light  in  it,  which  is  called 
TO  tnjydSi  Tov  iarpov  (the  Doctor's 
spring) ;  all  the  villagers  fetch  their 
water  from  it." 


In  this  way  local  legends  still  origi- 
nate in  the  East  at  the  present  day. 
Though  it  was  not  possible  for  me  on 
the  island  of  Kos  to  seek  out  the  old 
plane-tree  under  which  the  father  of 
medicine,  Hippocrates,  is  said  to  have 
received  his  patients,  yet  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  old  state  of  things  has  been 
disclosed  to  me.  This  people  is  still 
in  many  respects  just  what  it  was 
thousands  of  years  ago ;  especially  in 
point  of  personal  gratitude.  Schlie- 
mann, who  had  formerly  practised 
medicine  with  much  success  in  the 
Troad,  and  to  whom  I  had  therefore 
given  the  name  of  Machaon,  has  for 
a  long  time  been  in  doubt  whether 
the  people  were  thankfuL*  I  myself 
had  the  same  doubts ;  but  when  the 
people  learnt  that  I  gathered  flowers 
daily,  no  morning  passed  without  our 
table  being  covered  with  fragrant 
bouquets;  and  when  on  my  return 
journey  to  the  Dardanelles  I  rode 
through  Hen  £aoi,  so  many  bouquets 
of  stock  gilly-flowers  (levkoies)  and 
basilicum  (which  are  grown  in  flower- 
pots on  the  balconies  and  on  the 
terraces  of  the  houses)  were  presented 
to  me,  that  I  had  great  trouble  to 
find  a  place  about  me  in  which  to 
put  them. 

'  Tray  and  iU  Bemain$^^T^  99, 142. 
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Catalogue  of  the  Plants  hitherto  known  of  the  Teoad,  compiled  accordin<* 

TO  THE  COLLECTIONS  OF  PeOFESSOR  RUDOLF   VIRCHOW  AND  Dr.  JULIUS 
SCHMIDT,     AND     FROM     THE     UTERAHY     SOURCES     BY     PROFESSOR     PAUL 

ASCHEKSON  of  Berlin,  Proff:ssor  THEODOR  VON   HELDREICH 
OF  Athens,  and  Doctor  F.  KURTZ  of  Berlin. 


The  Tro€id  ^  belongs  in  a  botanical 
point  of   view   to  the    least  known 
countries  of  Asia  Minor.    Though  this 
country  has  been  visited  or  wandered 
through  by  several  of  the  most  re- 
uowned  bot«nical  travellers,  such  as 
FoTskkl  (1761)  and  Dumont  dTrviUe 
(1819),  who  merely  visited  the  island 
of  Tenedos,  OHvier  (1794  and  1798), 
Silthorp  (1794?),  Barker  Webb  and 
Parolini    (1819),     Aucher-EIoy     and 
Gust  Coquebert  de  Montbret  (1833), 
who  explored  the  Troad  proper,  yet 
these  explorations  did  not  lead  to  de- 
tailed communications  on  the  plants 
of  the  regions  visited, '  because  some 
of  the  travellers  named  visited  the 
Troad    in    an    unfavourable    season, 
midsummer  or  autumn,  whilst  others 
did  not  publish  anything   on   their 
collections,  of  which  only  some  species 
have  here  and  there  become  known. 
At  least  as  much,   therefore,   as    to 
the  botanists  by  profession,  if  indeed 
not  more,  are  we  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  Trojan  flora  to  tra- 
veUers,  who  besides  their  principal 
archaeological,  geological,  or  geogra- 
phical objects  of  study,  paid  also  at- 
tention to  the  ever-attractive  children 


*  The  territory,  from  which  botanical  infor- 
OMtion  has  been  collected  in  thi^  catalogue,  is 
far  more  restricted  than  the  area  of  the  Troas 
••  understood  at  p.  67  of  this  work.  It  extends, 
«•  the  shore,  southward  as  far  as  Adramyttium 
(Edrem  it),  north  ward  to  the  Quarantine  (between 
Rhoiterion  and  the  Dardanelles). 


I 


of  Flora;  such  were  Clarke  (1801), 
Tchihatcheff  (1849),  Julius  Schmidt 
(1864),  and  Eudolf  Virchow  (1879); 
supplementary  information  has  also 
been  received  from  Frank  Calvert 
(1879  and  1880).  The  collections  of 
the  three  last-named  explorers  are  for 
the  most  part  given  here  for  the  first 
time  (that  of  J.  Schmidt  according 
to  the  communications  of  'I'h.  von 
Heldreich).  From  them  and  from  the 
sporadic  notices  contained  in  bota- 
nical literature  on  collections  of  former 
travellers  wo  gather  that  (including 
ctdtivated  plants)  there  are  scarcely 
600  kinds  of  plants  known  to  belong 
to  the  Troad,  which  number  constitutes 
at  most  a  quarter  or  one-third  part  of 
the  plants  existing  there.  But  doubt- 
less in  a  country  which  offers  such 
favourable  conditions  for  the  vegeta- 
tion, a  country  too  which — from  the 
sandy  and  rocky  sea-coast  and  the 
swampy  plain  to  the  lofty  summits  of 
the  mountains  abounding  in  forests 
and  springs,  and  only  for  some  months 
free  from  snow — offers  a  manifold 
variety  of  situation  and  geological 
formation,  there  are  still  reserved 
for  the  future  splendid  botanical  dis- 
coveries. 

Since  many  of  the  future  travellers 
to  the  Troad  will  certainly  be  active 
in  this  direction,  an  enumeration  of 
the  plants  hitherto  known — however 
incomplete  it  must  be— seems  to  bo 
useful  in  this  plac<3. 
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To  economize  space  the  names  of 
the  more  frequently  occurring  obser- 
vers are  abbreviate,  namely — 

C = Clarke  T = Tchihatoheff 

F=Forek&l  V=Virchow 

S = Julius  Schmidt        W = Barker  Webb. 

Rakunculaoeae. 

Anemone  eoronartOy  L.  In  the  Troad  widely 
spread,  e.g.  In  Tepeh  (C.)f  Novum  Ilium 
(V.),  Bounarbaahi  (C),  Gargarus  CC.> 

A.  sieUata,  Lmk.    Bali  Dagh  (C). 

A.  formosa,  Clarke.    Gargarus  (C.). 

A,  hlancUiy  Schott  and  Eotsohj.  Bali  Dagh 
(C),  Gargarus  (C). 

Adonis  aestivalis,  L.     Tumulus  oi  'Aohilles 

(V.),  Plain  of  Troy  ( v.). 
Banunctdus  aqiuUilis,    L.     In  Tepeh  Asmak 

(V.),  KalifatU  Asraak  (V.). 

B.  fiearii/ormisj  F.  Sohultz.  Novum  Ilium, 
grove  of  fig-trees  above  the  springs  (V.). 
?Tenedo8(Virlet). 

B.  orienialiSf  L.    Ida  region  (V.). 

?  B.  BetUerianus,  Boiss.     Between  NurM  and 

Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
B.  vdutinus.  Ten.    Plain  of  Troy  (S.). 
jB.  sceleratus,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (S.). 
B.  opkioglosisi/olius,  Vill.    Plain  of  Troy  (S.). 
B.  trachyearpus,  Fisch.  et  Mey.  Plain  of  Troy 

(8.). 
B.  arvensis,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (S.). 
Ceratocephalus  fdlcatus,  Pers.    Valley  of  the 

Eimar  Su  (Calvert). 
NigeUa  arvensis,  L.,  var.  involucrata,  Boiss. 

Tenedoe  (D»Urville). 
N.  satirn,  L.    Troad,  cult.  (W.). 
Paeonia   decora,    Anders.    Below  the  source 

of  the  Scamander  (Y.). 

BSBBEBIDACEAB. 

Leontice  Leonlopetalum,  L.  Plain  of  Troy 
(V.),  e.g.  near  Bounarbashi  (C). 

Papaveraoeae. 
Papaver  dvbium,  L.  Troad  (V.). 
P.  Argemone,  L.,  var.    Valley  of  Aiwajik  Su, 
near  Eshekltt  (V.),  Assos  (V.). 

FUMARUCBAE. 

Hypecoum  proeumbens,  L.      Plaiii  of   Troy 

(C.  W.).  Hissarlik  (V.). 
CorydaUis    MdrschaUiana,  Pers.?    (Fumaria 

bttlbosa,  Clarke).    Source  of  the  Scamander 

(C). 
Fumaria  officinalis,  L.    Troad  (C). 
F,  VaiUantii,  Loisel.    On  the  Hellespont,  near 

the  Quarantine  (V.). 
F.  parviflora,  Lmk.    Troad  (C). 
F.  anatolica,  Boiss.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.). 
F.  Gussonei,  Boi^s.,  var.  umhrosa,  Hausskn. 

Plain  of  Troy  (8.). 


CUUOIFERAE. 

MalthioUi  tricuspidaUkt  R.  Br.    Sandy  strand 

of  Talian  Eioi  near  Alexandria  Troas  (V.). 
Cardamine  hirsuta,  L.  ?  (C.  teneUo,  Clarke). 

Bounarbashi  (C). 
C.  graecoy  L.  Troy  (V.).    Between  Kelbi  and 

Tihaukhlar  (T.). 
Dentaria  bulbif&ra,  L.    Mountain  forests  of 

the  Troad  (T.). 
Ardbis  verna^  R.  Br.    Upper  Scamander  valley 

(V.). 
A.    aUbida,    Steven.      Between    Nurlii    and 

Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
NaMurUum  officinale,  B.  Br.    At  the  springs 

near  Novum  Ilium  (V.). 
Erysimum  smymaeum,  Boiss.    Ida  region  (V.). 
Sisymbrium  pdyceraHum,  L.    TenedoB  (F.). 

In  Greek,  irfpunidpa, 
Malcolmia  flexuosa,  Sm.    Port  of  Alezandria 

Troas  (V.).    Tenedos  (Olivier). 
Aubrietia  deUoidea,  DC.      Roek  above  the 

Scamander  souroe  (C),  Alexandria  Troas 

(V.). 
Vesicarta  graeea.  Rent.    Troy  (V.). 
Alyssum  umbeUatum,  Desv.    I'roy  (V.). 

A.  eampestre,  L.    Troy  (V.). 
Koniga  maritima,  R.  Br.    Troad  (W.). 
Draba  murcdis,  L.    Eestambul  (V.)- 
AeUiionema  owdifdium,  Boiss.  ?  {TJdaspisaxa- 

fUe,  Clarke).    Scamander  source  (C)* 
Cakile  maritima.  Scop.     Sandy  beach  oppo- 
site Tenedos  (F.). 
Sinapis  arvensis,  L.    Among  oats  (Calvert). 

CAFFARmACEAE. 

Capparis  spinosa,  L.  Troad  (W.),  Tenedos 
(F.).    Greek,  ^i/xowiapid, 

Rbsedaceab. 
Beseda  Phyteuma,  L.?  (£.  alba  trigyna  im. 
dato,  Forsk.).    Tenedos  (F.).    Greek  iTpw- 
xdpBofio. 

B.  lutea,  L.    Tumulus  of  Patroclus  (V.X 

CiSTAOBAE. 

Cistus  viUosus,  L.  Mountains  near  Ghiekli 
(V.)  ?  Scamander  souroe  (C.  erispus,  Glarke) 
(C).  Var.  ereUcus,  Boiss.  Between  Nurlfl 
and  Akhmetm  (T.). 

C.  salvUfolius,  L.  Ren  Kioi  (V.),  Troy  (V.), 
Ida  district  (V.). 

Hdianthemum  guttatum.  Mill.    Troy  (V.). 

ViOLACEAE. 

Viola  sUvatica,  Fr.  Chigri  Dagh  (V.),  Be- 
tween Nurlu  and  Tchaukhlar  (T.). 

Viola  olympica,  Boiss.  Between  Nurlu  and 
Tchaukhlar  (T.). 

SiLENACBAE. 

Dianthus  erinaeeus,  Boias.,  var.  dlpinus.  Boa 
(D.  JunipeHnus,  Webb;  D.  Webbiatms, 
Parol.).  On  the  summit  of  the  Oargaras 
(W.  Parolini). 
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D.  ghUino8U$j  Boisa.  et  Heldr.  (P.  pnbetcengy 

lyUrv.).    Tenedoe,  on  sonny  hills,  not  rare 

(lyUryille). 
Tunica  vdutina,  Fisoh.  et  Mej.      Plain  of 

Troy  (8.). 
T.  Sibthorpii,  Boiss.    Trood  (Oliyier). 
Saponaria    Vacoari<iy    L^   var.    grand^fiorOy 

BoisB.    PLiin  of  Troy  (S.) 
SUene  conica,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.). 
8.  Behen,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.)- 
8.  edorata,  Poir.      Stomalimne   (Y.).,  Troy 

(Y.).  Tenedos  (Yirlet).  Yar.  oane$otm$,  Heldr. 

Plain  of  Troy  (8.). 
8,  fabaria,  Sm.  ?    {Cucubdlus  foliU  erastUt 

Forak.}.    Tenedos,  rock  (F.). 
8  ir^UUa,  8m.    Troad  (8.).   Yar.  rubriflora, 

Bdss.    Trood  (8.). 

Alsinaoeai. 
AUitte  BetcLoeOy  Meri  et  Koch.    Yar.  anatoUoOy 

Boiss.    Gargams  (Auolier). 
^.  temwyoZto,  Wahlenb.    Troad  (8.). 
Arenaria  Uptodadot^  Robb.    Troad  (8.). 
8UUvlaria  media,  Cir.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.). 
MoenehiamaaiHeay  Baril    Troy  (8.,  Y.).    Hill 

at  Sigemn  (Y.). 
Cera$tiumhraehppetalum,'Desp.  Yar. Zuric^um, 

Boiss.    Troad  (8.). 

Pabontchiacbax. 
Hemiaria  tnoano,  Lnik.    Troad  (8.). 
Paronychia  curgentea,  Lmk.    Troad  (W.). 

MOLLUillHAOBAB. 

MoOugo  Cerviana,  8er.    Troad  (W.). 

Tamabuoaobas. 
Tamarix  parvifloray  DO.    At  the  Scamander 
and  Simois  in  the  Plaio  (Y.).     Tbe  fivpUeri 
mentioned  by  Homer. 

Htfebicaoeab. 

Triademia  BuMseggeri^  FenzL  Adramyttion 
(Montbret). 

Hypericum  rhodopeum,  Friv.  (jET.  recogniiutn 
Fikcher  et  Meyer).  Between  NorlQ  and 
Tchankhlar,  in  a  low  stony  situation  (T.). 

?H.  olympicumy  Forsk.,  hardly  L.  Tenedos 
(F.).  Greek  yov^iovpOy  ivyoviovpa  or  iLyaBov- 
94p€u 

H,  Awheri,  Jaub.  et  Spach.  Gargarus 
(Anchor),  Adramyttion  (Montbret)?  Be- 
tween Norlii  and  AkhmetlU  {H.  procum- 
bent, T.,  hardly  Miohx.). 

H.  tupinum,  Yis.  On  the  gulf  of  Adramyt- 
tion, near  the  ancient  Antandros  (Parolini). 

n.  Mon&rdii,  Jaub.  et  Spach.  Alexandria 
Troas  (Y.),  Kestambul  (V.). 

Halvagxab. 
Maiope    wMlacoides,  L.     Alexandria    Troas 

(Y.). 
?  Malta    Toume/ortiana,   Forsk.,   hardly   L. 


Tenedoe  (F.).  Greek,  /xoWox'^l  Turkish, 
achedjnmez. 

Abehnoteihui  escuientuSy  Mnoh.  Troad,  cult 
(W.).    Greek,  $afud ;  Turkish,  baniiii. 

Gossypium  herbaceum,  L.  Is  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  the  Plain  of  Troy  (Olivier,  W.  Y.). 
In  Tenedos,  scantily  cultivated  (F.  Olivier). 

Tiliacbab. 
Tilia  intermedia,  DC.    Below  the  Scamander 
source,  very  sparingly  (Y.). 

LiNAOEAB. 

Linum  alpinum,  Jacq.  Besika  Tepeh  (Y.), 
Chigri  Dagh  (Y.). 

Gbraniaobab. 
Geranium  atphoddoidee,  Willd.    Yalley  of  the 

Aiwajik  Su  near  Esheklii  (Y.). 
<?.  dieeedum,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert). 

Ztgoputllaobab. 
Tribulus  terreeter,  L.    Troad  (W.). 
Peganum  Harmala,  L.    Troad  (W.),  Tenedos, 

on  the  beach  (F.).     Greek,  fipofiox^prapo  ; 

Turkish,  yserlik. 

RCTAOBAB. 

Butaehdiepensie,  Ij.    Trood  (W.). 

Sapimdacbab. 

Acer  ereiicum,  L.,  var.  obtueifolium,  Boiss. 
Troad  (T.). 

Ampelidaobab. 

Vitie  vini/era,  L.  In  the  Plain  of  Troy,  very 
often  wild  (W.),  e.g.  at  the  In  Tepeh  As- 
mak,  Simois,  Thymbrias,  Eimar  Su  (Y.) ; 
but  sparingly  cultivated,  by  the  Mahomedaos 
only  for  the  grapes;  for  the  making  of  wine, 
only  at  Yeni  Shehr,  Yeni  Kioi  (W.),  Ren 
Kioi  (Y.).  Chiefly  on  Tenedos,  the  wine  of 
which  is  celebrated.  In  this  island,  viti- 
culture was  flourishing  already  in  ancient 
times,  the  arms  of  ancient  Tenedos  showing 
a  grape. 

TBBBblKTHAOEAB. 

Bhue  Coriaria,  L.    Sumach.     Wild  on  hills 

neur  the  sea  (W.). 
Pistaeia   Terebinihm,  L.      In    the  Plain    uf 

Troy,  not  rare  (W.  Y.) ;  also  near  Ren  Kioi, 

and  on  the  Oulou  Dagh  (Y). 
P.  Lentieeue,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

Papilionaceab. 

Anagyrie  foetidat  L.  Found  all  over  the 
Troad  (C.  W.  a),  e.g.  on  the  banks  of  the 
In  Tepeh  Asmak,  and  near  Novum  Ilium 
(Y.).    Is  not  eaten  by  the  cattle. 

AdenocarpuB  divaricatus^  DC.  Middle  region 
of  the  Ida  above  Evjilar  (W.). 

Cdlyooiome  viBosa,  Lk.  {Spartium  tpinoeum, 
Webb).    Troad  (W.),  e.g.  Oulou  DMjrh  (Y.). 

?Spartium  Scorpiu»t  Webb.     Tioha  (W.). 
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SJuiuseum^Ij.    Trood  (W.).    Between  Nurlii 

and  Akhmetlu  (T.). 
Genista  lydia,  Boiss.    Gargaras  (Ancher). 
Cytiaua  smymaeus,  Bous.      Between  Nurlii 

and  Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
TrigoneUa  spicaUi,  Sm.    Between  NarlQ  and 

AkhmeUu  (T.). 
T.  eretica,  Boias.    Between  Nurlii  and  Akh- 
metlu (T.). 
Medicago  mariim,  L.  Troad  (S.).  On  the  shore 

of  the  Hellespont,  near  Konm  Kaleh  (V.), 
M.  orbicularis^  All.,  yar.  marginata,  Benth. 

Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert). 
M.  coronata,  Desv.    Troad  (8.). 
M.  hi^fddoy  Urb.,  var.  dentioulaia,  Urb.    Plain 

of  Troy  (Calvert). 
Jf.  arahioa.  All.    Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert). 
M.  minima,  Bartal.    Troad  (S.). 
MelHotus  suUsatuSy  Deaf.    Plain  of  Troy  (Cal- 
vert). 
M.  neapoliianuSf  Ten.    Troad  (8.)* 
Tn/olium  Cherleri,  L.    Troad  (8.). 
T.  stdlatum,  L.    Troad  (S.),  o.g.  on  the  Kali- 

fatli  Asmak,  not  fax  from  the  luoutli  of  the 

Simois  (V.). 
T.  scabrum,  L.      Plain  of   Troy  (Calvert). 

Between  Nurlu  and  Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
T.  Bocconei,  Savi.    Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert). 
T.  spumosum,  L.  Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert),  Ida 

district  (V.). 
T.  repens,  L.      Troad  (8.). 
T.  uniflorum,  L.    Bouuarbashi  (C),  between 

NurlU  and  Tchaukhlar  (T.). 

.  procumhens,  lu  (T.  agrariumy  Poll.).    Plain 

of  Troy  (8.  Calvert),  Alexandria  Troaa  (V.), 

between  Tuzla  and  Hasii  (T.). 
PhysanthyUis  tetraphyUa,  Boiss.     Troad  (W.), 

between  Nurlii  and  Akhmetlii  (T.). 
Hymenocarpus    eireinatusy    Savi.      Plain    of 

Troy  (8.  V.). 
Lottts  oreticuSt  L.,  var.  cytisoides,  Boiss.  Troad 

(S.). 
X.  belgradicay  Forsk.    Tenedos  (F.)  ? 
Bonaveria  SecuridacOy  Scop.    Between  NurlO 

and  Akhmetlu  (T.). 
CoroniQa  emeroideSy  Boiss.  et  Spr.  (C.  EmeruSy 

Webb),  Trood  (W.). 
C,  glauoa,  L.    Troad  (W.). 
C.  parvifloroy  Willd.    Frequently  in  the  Plain 

of  Troy  (8.  V.),  e.g.  on  the  Kalifiitli  Asmak 

(Y.).    It  has  yellow  and  pink,  seldom  white 

flowers. 
Psordlea  hituminosOy    L.    Troad    (8.).     Var. 

majory  Heldr.    Troad  (8.). 
Glycyrrhiza  glahra^  L.,  var.  glanduUferay  Begel 

et  Herd.  (G.  UrsutOy  Pall.).  Troad  (W.). 
Astragalus  Haarhaehii,  Sprun.  Troad  (8.). 
A,  Virchotoiit  Aschs.  et  Kurtz  (A.  christianuSy 

Webb).    Yeni  Shehr,  not  far  from  the  tu- 
mulus of  Ad  lilies  (V.). 
A.  anatolicus,  Boiss.?  (-4.  longifloruSy  Clarke 

hardly  Pallas).    Troad  (C). 


A.  trojanuiy  Stev.  (A,  Tragacaniha,  Webb), 

Troad  (Olivier,  Auoher). 
Onobrychis  aequideniaUiy  D*Urv.    Troad  (8.X 

e.g.  Sigeum  (V.).  BaU  Dagh  (V.). 
Cicer  arietinuniy  L.    Troad,   cultivated  (W. 

Calvert). 
C.  Monlhrdii,  Jaub.  et  Spaoh.    Ida  district 

(V.),  GargaruB  (Aucher,  Montbret). 
Vicia  hyhrida,  L.    Troad  (8.),  e.g.  Hissarlik 

(V.).    Tenedos  (Virlet). 
F.  melanopsy  Sibth.  et  Sm.    Troad  (V.). 
F.  grandiflorOy  Scop.    Between  Nurlii  and 

Tchaukhlar  (T.)  Var.  Biehersieiniana,  KocL 

Troad  (V.). 
F.  saliva,  L.,  var.  maerocarpoy  Boiss.    Troad 

(8.). 
F.  Cosentiniiy  Guss.,  var.  amphicarpoy  Heldr. 

Trottd  (8.). 
F.    lathyroideSy   L.      Between     Nurlii    and 

Tchauklilar(T.). 
F.  cuspidatay  Boiss.    Troad  (V.). 
F.  peregrina,  L.    Troad  (V.). 
F.  Fofta,  L.    Troad,  cultivated  (V.), 
F.  Cracca,  L.    Troad  (V.). 
V.viUosay-Rih.    Troad  (V.). 
F.  laxifhroy  Boiss.    Kotoh  Ali  Ovassi  (Y.). 
F.  «myma0a,  Boiss.    Beeika  Tepeh  (Y.). 
F.  AtVauto,  Koch.    Troad  (8.). 
F.  £'rwZ*a,  WiUd.  Troad,  cultivated  (Calvert). 
Lens  escuUntay  Much.   Troad,  cultivated  ( W.> 
Lathyrus  Aphaca,  L.    Troad  (8.). 
L,  sativuSy  L.    Troad,  cultivated  (Calvert). 
L.  Ciceroy  L.,  var.  jniostM,  Alet  Troad  (8.  Y.). 
L.  ««^yoKt«,  L.    Troad  (8.). 
X.  saxataisy  Yis.    Troad  (8). 
Orchus  sessUifuliuSy  Sibth.  et    Sm.      Troad 

(8.  Y.).     Between  Nurlu  and  Tchaukhlar. 

(T.) 
0.  Ureutusy  L.    Troad  (V.).    Between  Nuriu 

and  Tchaukhhir  (T.)    Yar.  glabraiWy  Oris. 

Troad  (8.  Y.). 
Pi9um  datiusy  M.  B.    Troad  (8.) . 
Phaseolus  vulgaris,  L.    Troad,  cult.  (W.  CW- 

vert). 
Dolichos  Lubia,  Forsk.  Troad,  cult  (Covert). 

OAESALPUnAOEAB. 

Cercis  Siliquastrumy  L.  Alexandria  Trees 
(Y.).  On  the  In^  Tohai  (Y.).  Between 
Nurlu  and  Akhmetlti  (T.). 

Amtgdaiaoeab. 
Amygdalus  Webbiiy  Spach.     Bali  Dagh  (W. 

v.). 

A,  communisy  L.  Cultivated  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  villages  (Y.),  e.g.  in  the  Simois 
valley  (C). 

.4.  Persicay  L.    Like  the  foregoing  (Y.). 

POMACEAE. 

Pirus  e(mmunisy  L.  Forms  frequently  busbes 
in  the  Plaiu  of  Troy,  more  seldom  trees,  eg. 
Koumi  Kt»i  (Y.).    On  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak 
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(V.)    Tenedos  (PruniM  oa^ocantAo,  For&k.). 
Greek,  ax^^a ;  also  ooltivated. 

P.  Mains,  L.  Aggdagh  (T.).  Cultivated  in 
the  ueighbonrhood  of  the  villages  (Y.)« 

Craiaegtumonogyna^JsMq,  Often  in  the  under- 
wood, of  the  plain  and  the  mountains  (Y.)* 
e.  g.  Novum  Ilium  (Y.),  upper  Scamander 
valley  (Y.). 

R08ACBJLB. 

Bom  cantnoj  L.?  In  hushes,  particularly  on 
the  river-hanks,  frequent  (Y. ). 

Bubtu  »anetu8,  Sohrh.  ?  In  hushes,  particu- 
larly on  river-hanks,  frequent  (Y.)* 

B.  tomento9USj  Borkh.    Ghurgarus  (W.). 

PoterUiUa  micranthoy  Ramond?  {Fragaria 
iterUUj  Clarke,  whether  L.?)  Gargarus 
(C). 

Aremonia  tigrimonioides.  Neck.  Alexandria 
Troa8(Y.). 

Sanguiwrba  gpinoscL,  BertoL  In  the  hushes 
of  the  Plain  of  Troy  and  the  Iiills,  so  fre- 
quent that  it  is  used  for  fuel,  e.g.  near 
the  In  Tepeh,  Novum  Ilium,  Besika  Tepeh 

Mfprtus  eommuniSf  L.    Troad  (W.  Y.). 

Gbanataoeae. 
Puniea  Grcmatum^  L.    Troad,  wild  and  culti- 
vated (W.). 

CUOUBBITACEAB. 

CitruUus  vtdgaHa,  Schrad.    Troad,  cult  (W.). 

BebaUum  EUUerium,  Rich.  Hissarlik  (Y.). 
The  seed  of  this  plant  wus  found  in  ex- 
cavating. 

Bryonia  dioeea,  Jacq.  ?    Troad  (Y.). 

Cbassolaceae. 
UmbiHeui  pendiUinuB,  DO.    Kotch  All  Ovassi 

(Y). 
8edum  Cepaea,  L.    Bali  Dagh,  '*  tumulus  of 

Hector  "(C). 

Umbellitbbas. 
Erffngiumeampedre,!*.  Tenedo6(F.).  Greek, 

kyyaBitu 
K  biihynieumy  Boiss.?  {E,  trieuapidatumy  Bibth. 

et  Bm^  hardly  L.).    Pkin  of  Troy  (Sib- 

thorp). 
E.  foeiidum,  Forak.,  not  L.    TenedoB  (F.). 
Lagoeeia  euminoide$f  L.    Troad  (Y.). 
Bupleurum    irUhopoduvf^   Boiss.    et   Bprun. 

Troad  (8.). 
Apium  graveolenB,  L.    Assos  (Y.). 
Ammi  m^jut,  L.    Tenedoe  (F.).    Greek,  iur- 

wpoK4^dKos. 
Pkp$ocaului  nodo$u$,  Tausch.    Troad  (S.). 
Antkriseu$  nemorota,  M.  B.,  var.  anotoZioo, 

BoiflB.    Gargarus  (Aucher). 
A.    vulgariSy    Pers.,    var.    pubescenSf   Heldr. 

Troad  (B.). 
Scandix  grandifiora,  L.  Troad  (S.),  c  g.  His- 

sarlik  (Y.). 


Bifora  iestietdata,  DC    Troad  (Y.). 
Smymium  Otphanidis,  Boiss.  ?  Ruins  of  Aasos 

(V.). 
Hippomarathrum  cristcUum,   Boiss.?     Troad 

(8.). 
Eehinophora  Sibthorpianaf  Guss.    Troad  (S.), 

vineyards  on  Tenedos  frequent  (D^Urvilltj). 
OenarUhe  silaifolia,  M.  B.    On  the  Bounar- 

hashi  Bu,  near  the  bridge  (Y.). 
Foenictdum  offioinalef  All.    On  the  Kimar  Bu 

(V.). 
Crithmwn  mariHmum,  L.    Rocky  coast  of  tho 

Troad  (W.). 
Ferula  communis^  L.    Troad  (8.),  e.  g.  on  the 

In  Tepeh  Asmak,  above  the  bridge  (Y.). 
Tordylium  officinale^  L.    Troad  (8.). 
jT.  aptdumj  L.    Trocbd  (B.),  Alexandria  Troas 

(V.). 
Opopanax  orietUalef  Boiss.    Troad  (8.). 
Dauous  Broterih  Ten.?   (Artedia   mttricata^ 

Forsk.).     Tenedos  (F.).    Greek,  ^lyydva, 
Caucalis  leptophyUa,  L.    Troad  (B.). 

Araliaoeab. 
Redera  Heliz,  L.    Ida  district  (Y.). 

COBNAOEAB. 

Comus  mas,  lu    Troad  (T..  Y.). 

Capbifoliaceae. 
Lonicera  Oaprifoliwny  L.  ?    Troad  (Y.). 
X.  orientdUsj  Lmk.    Between  Karajilar  and 
Divanjik  (T.). 

RCBIAOEAE. 

Bubia  peregrina,  L.    Troad  (8.). 

-B.  Olivieriy  A.  Rich.  Hedges  near  Beira- 
mitch  (Y.). 

Sherardia  arvensis,  L.  Plain  of  Troy  (8.,  Cal- 
vert). 

Ocdium  Aparine,  L.    Troad  (8.). 

VaiUantia  muralisj  L.,  var.  JUrstUaj  Guss. 
Troad  (S.). 

V,hispida,lj,    Troad  (B.). 

Yalebianaobab. 
Valeriana  DioseoridiSy  Bm.  Troad  (C).  Upper 

Boamander  valley  (Y.). 
Ceniranihus  rubefy  DC.      Troad  (W.). 
ValerianeUa    eoronata,  DO.    Hissarlik  (Y.X 

Tumulus  of  Batieia  (Y.). 

Difsaoaoeae. 
Knautia  hybrida,  Coult.    Yalley  of  the  Aiwa- 

jik  Bu  near  Esheklti  (Y.). 
Soabiosa  oehrdleuoa,  L.,  var.  Webbiana,  Boiss. 

(5.  Webbianay  Don).    Ida  mountains  (W., 

Parolini). 

COMPOSITAE. 

BeUis  perennisy  L.    Near  the  Kalifatli  Asmok 

(V.). 
Asteriscus  aquaiieuSy  Much.?  (Buphtha^mum 

maritimum^FoKk.).    Tenedos  (F.).    Greek, 
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Invla   heierolepU,    Boias.    (Oonyga   eandida, 

Webb,  not  L.).    Troad  (W.). 
J.  viseoMy  Ait.    Be»ika  Tepeh  (V.). 
JHotU  maritime,  Sm.    Sea-shore  of  the  Troad 

(W.). 
ArUhemis  alHmma,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (Cal- 
vert).   Tenedos  (ITUrville). 
A,  arvensiB^  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (V.). 
Matricaria   ChamomiUa^  L.     Plain   of  Troy 

(Calvert). 
Chamaemdum  injjanum,  Bory  et  Chaub.  Tene- 

doe  (Virlfit). 
?  G.  oaueasieumf  Boise.    Between  Kurlii  and 

Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
Artemisia  maritima,  L.    Strand  near  Eoom 

Kaleh  (V.). 
Doronioum  caucasicumj  M.  B.    Between  NurlU 

and  Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
Senecio  vemaliSt  W.  K.    Between  Norlii  and 

Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
Calendula  arvenais^  L.    Hissarlik  (Y.). 
Echinops  rwco«tA«,  DC.  (E,  $phasroeephalu$f 

ForstnotL.).  Tenedoa  (DUrville).  Greek, 

KdBap  iryyoBo, 
E,  miorocephalua,  Sibth.  et  Sm.  ?    {E.  strigo- 

8U8,  Forsk.,  not  L.).    Tenedos  (F.). 
Cardopatium  earymbosunif  Pera.    Troad,  Te- 
nedos (Olivier). 
CarUna  lanataj  L.  ?  (C.  rubra,  Forsk.).    Tene- 
dos (F.).    Greek,  KOKivdyyado  (that  is,  red 

Thistle). 
Cynara  Soolymus,  L.    Troad  (W.). 
Jurinea  moUiSy  Rchb.  ?  {Serraiula  centauroidet^ 

Forsk.).  Coast  of  the  Troad,  opposite  Tene- 
dos (F.). 
Centaurea  CyanuSy  L.    Chigri  Dagh  (V.). 
C.  lanigeroj   DC.      Between  AkhmetlU  and 

Nurlu  (T.). 
C.  polydada,  DC,  (C.  arenaria,  DUrv.,  not 

M.B.).     Troad?  (Aucher).     Dry  hills  on 

Tenedos,  frequent  (D'Urville). 
C,  spinosa,  L.  {Serraiula  tpinota^  Forsk.?). 

Troad  (Olivier),  Tenedos, on  dry  uncultivated 

hills  very  frequent  (D'Urv.).  Greek,  *IaA.a<r- 

rvfiiij  Turk,  djevvan.    Is  fastened  on  the 

hedges  (F.). 
C.  tolstitiality  L.    Troad  (W.).  ?  Tenedos  (C 

tmnentosa^  Forsk.     Greek,  itrp^ipa), 
C.  Pardinii,  DC.  (C.  aurea^  Webb).    Summit 

of  Gargarus  (W.,  ParoUni). 
Carihamus  dentatus^  Vahl.    Troad  (Parolini). 
Scolymus  hispanious,  L.  {Catananche  lutea^  F. 

notL.).   Troad  (W.),  Tenedos  (F.>    Greek. 

aapidXpia  or  KtrpiydyyaOo. 
Cichorium  Intubus,  L.    Tenedos  ( F.).    Greek. 

K6p?ia. 
C.  EndiviOy  L.    Tenedos  (probably  cult.)  (F.). 

Gre.  k  paZlien ;  Turk,  hiddiba. 
Uedypnois  creOcOt  "VVilld.      Plain  of   Troy 

(Calvert),  Tenedos  (F.).    Greek,  KoKr(i9a, 
Tragopogon     porri/olius,      L.  ?      Kotch  Ali 

Ovaesi  (V.),  Assos  (V.). 


Taraxacmm  offleinale,  Web.    Meadows  along 

the  Kalifatli  Asmak  (V.). 
Pieridium  vulgare,  Desf.    Tenedos  (F.). 
Crepii  rulnuy  L.    Valley  of  the  Aiwajik  So, 

near  Enheklu  (V.). 
Bodigia  oomrnutatOy  Spr.    Troy  (V.\ 
Lagoserit  bifida^  Boiss.    Tenedos  (YirletX 

CAltPANULACEAB. 

Campanula  lyrata^  Lmk.    Troad  (V.) 

C.  EHhus,  L.    Troad  (a). 

PodawUium  eiekorii/armey  Bolts.    Troad  (8.). 

Speeularia    Speculum-  Veneris^    Alph.     DC. 

Fulah  Dagh  near  the  Thymbrios  (Kitnar 

Su),  white  and  blue  flower  (V.). 
8p.  pentagonia,  Alph.  DC.    Troad  (V.). 

Ebioageae. 
Arbutus  UnedOt  L.    Upper  Scamander  valley 

(V.). 
^.  Andraehne,  L.    Oulou  Dagh  (Y.),  on  the 

Scttmander,    between    Elarajilar    and    Di- 

vanjik  (T.).  upper  Scamander  valley  (C, 

V.> 
Erica  arborea,  L.      Troad  (W.),  e.g.  Outou 

Dagh  (V.). 
Rhododendron  flavum    Don  (Azalea  pontica, 

L.).    Between  Karajilar  and  Dlvanjik  (T.). 

PBrMULACBAE. 

Cyclamen  europaeum,  Webb,  hardly  L.  Troad 
(W.). 

Styraoaokab. 

Siyrax  officinalis,  L.  Troad  (W.,  8.),  e.g. 
slopes  of  Hissarlik  towards  the  Simoia 
valley  (V.). 

Oleageab. 

Olea  europaeay  L.  Cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  villages  (V.). 

PhiOyreu  media,  K    Troad  (W.). 

Fontanesia  phtUyreoides,  LabUl.  Between 
Bairamkioi  (Assos)  and  Shubrak  (T.). 

jASMINAOgSAS. 

Jasminum  fruticans,  L.  Troad  (W.),  e.  g.  His- 
sarlik (V.). 

Apootnaosab. 

iVertttJii  Oleander,  L.  Troad  (W.).  Greek, 
^SoSii^n}  or  vucpoid^rri, 

AbCLBPIADACBAB. 

Periploca  graeca,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (W.). 

Sesamacbae. 
Sesamum  indicum,  L.    Troad,  cult,  ^Olivier, 
W..  CJulvcrt ,  Tenedos,  rarely  cultivated  and 
growing  wild  (F.,  Olivier,  D'Urville).  Greek, 

(TtffdflU 

CONVOLVCLACKAE, 

Convolvulus  tenuissimus,  Sibth.  et  Sm.    Troad 

(V.). 
C.  arvensis,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert). 
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BOBAGINAOBAB. 

Helioiropium  europaewn,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

H.  ep.    Evjilar  (W.). 

Cerinihe  major,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

AnchuM  officinalU,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (V.), 

between  Nurlu  and  Akhmetlii  (T.)* 
Onogma  steUidatay  W.  K.,  yar.  pallida,  Boiss. 

Alexandria  Troas  (V.).  Keatambul  (V.). 
Echium  planiagineum,  L.  Valley  of  the  Thym- 

brius  (Kimar  Su)  (V.)?    Tenedoe  {E.  creti- 

eum.  Forak.^ 
Lithotpermum  aptdum,  L.    On  the  Hellespont, 

near  the  Quarantine  (Y.). 
L.  purpureo-caendeumf  L.    Upper  Scamander 

valley  (V.). 
AUcaima  tinctorioj  Taosch.    Troad  (C,  Y.). 
Mjfosotis  hitpida,  Schlechtd.    Ealifatli  (Y. . 
Cynoglosgum    pictum,    Ait      Yalley    of  the 

Thymbrius  (Kimar  8n)  (Y-X  between  Korlii 

and  AkhmetlU  (T.). 
Agpenigo    procwmbensy   L.      Yalley    of    the 

Thymbring  (Kimar  Su)  (Y.). 

SOLANAOEAR. 

Solanum  todomaeum,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

S.  Melongena,  L.    Troad,  cult.  (W.). 

JTyotcyamus  aOms,  L.     Tenedos  (F.). 

H.  attreus,  L.    Tenedos  (H*.)*    Oreek,  /icAo- 

SOBOPHULABIACIAB. 

Verhammm  pkhmoides,  L.  Tioad  (W.),  Tene- 
dne  (F.).    Greek,  if>\6fAo, 

V.  nnvaium,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

Linaria  PeHderianOt  DC.  Novum  Ilium  (V.), 
Besika  Tepeh  (Y.\  valley  near  Tuzla  (T.). 

L.  arvetmMy  Desf.    Troad  (C). 

Serophularia  eanina,  L.    Assob  (Y.). 

Veronica  muUifida,  L.    Troad  (Y.). 

Evfragia  latifoUoj  Gria.  Plain  of  Troy  (Oli- 
vier, Calvert),  e.  g.  Hissarlik  (Y.). 

E.  rimsotaf  Beuth.    Plain  of  Troy  (Olivier). 

Trixago  aptda,  Stcv.  Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert), 
between  Nurlii  and  Akliwetlii  (T.). 

Oboiianchacbae. 
Pkdipaea  ratmwo,  C.  A.  Mey.    Fulali  Dagh 

(Y.),  Alexandria  Troas  (Y.).    Yar.  MuteU, 

BoisB.    Afisos  (Y.). 
Orobanche  pmbetcem,  jyjjrv.    Troad  ( Y.\ 

AOAMTHACXAE. 

?  Acanthm  molUg,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

Yerbenackab. 
Vitex    Agnu9-<xutui,   L.    Troad    (W.)  e.   g. 
Yalley  of  the  Simois  (Y.).    Also  between 
Cliigri  Dagh   and   Ine    (Sayce).     Greek, 

Labiatab. 
Lavandula  l^toecJuu,  L.    Troad  (W.). 
Mentha,  sp.    On  the  KalifaUi  Asmak  (Y.). 
Origanum    vulgare,  L.,   var.    viride,    Boiss? 


Tenedos  (F.).    The  6plywop  of  Tenedos  is 
praised  by  ancient  classics. 

O.  Onites,  L.  Troad  (W.)  e.g.  at  the  Scaman- 
der source.    (C.) 

Thymus  atriatus,  Yahl?  (T.  Zygie,  Forsk.) 
Tene<lo6  (F.).    Greek,  Ovfidpt. 

Th.  hirsutus,  M.  B.  (T.  vulgaris,  Webb,  not 
L.,  TK  eherlerioides,  Yis.)*  Ida  mountains 
(Parolini). 

T.  eapUatus,  Lk.  et  Hfmg.    Troad  (W.) 

Saiureja  Thynibra,  L.  Troad  (Olivier,  W.), 
Olivier  derives  the  name  of  the  city  Thym- 
bra  and  the  river  Thymbrius  from  that  of 
the  plant,  which  he  found  abundantly  in 
the  valley  of  the  Simois  (Doumbrek  Tchai), 
which  used  to  bo  identified  with  the  Thym- 
brius. 

Salvia  grandiflora,  Ettl.,  var.  rotundi/clia, 
Boiss.  (8.  rotundi/olia,  Yis.).  Ida  moun- 
tains (Parolini). 

8.  argentea,  L.    Troad  (S.). 

S,  verbenaca,  L^  var.  vemalis,  Boiss.  His- 
sarlik (Y.). 

8,  riridis,  L.  Hissarlik  (Y.),  between  Nurlil 
and  Akhmetlu  (T.). 

Staehys  orientalis,  Yahl.  Between  Kurlii  and 
Akhmetlu  (T.).  Yur.  pauciflora,  Boise. ;  B. 
pauriflora,  Yis.    Troad  (Parolini). 

8.  cretica,  L.  ?  (iS^.  tomentosa,  Forsk.).  Tene- 
dos (F.).     Greek,  fUax^  fi^^o  x^prapo. 

?  Lamium  cdbumf  Ij.  Between  Akhmetlii  and 
Nurlu  (T.). 

L.  moschatum.  Mill.  Troad  (S.),  e.  g.  valley  of 
the  Thymbrius  (Kimar  Su),  (Y.). 

BaUota  acetabulosa,  Benih.    Troad  (Y.). 
Does  MduoceUa  fruticosa,  Forsk.,  Tenedos 
(Greek,  xap«3<0»  belong  here  ? 

TUomis  fruticosa,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

Prasium  majus,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

Ajuga  ehia,  8i  hreb.    Troad  (Y.). 

Teucrium  Polium,  L.    Bali  Dagh  (C). 

Plcmbaoinacbab. 
8tatiee  sinuuta,  L.    Shore  of  the  Troad  (W.). 
Plumbago  europaeOy  L.    Troad  (W.). 

Salsolacbab. 
'f  ChenopodiumaXbum,lj,    Tenedoe (F.).  Turk. 

siritjam. 
C.  Botrys,  L.    Troad  (W.). 
?  Atriplez  Halimus,  L.    Troad  (W.). 
Salsula  Soda,  L.    Coast  of  the  Troad  (W.). 
8.  Kali,  L.   Sandy  strand  opposite  Tenedos  (F.) 

POLTOONACEAE. 

Emex  spinosa,  Campd.  Eestambul,  on  the 
Chigri  Dagh  (Y.). 

Bumex  puleher,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert). 

B.  iuherosus,  L.    Tenedos  (Yirlet). 

B.  acetoseUoides,  Bal.    Pliiin  of  Troy  (Y.). 

Polygonum  avieulare,  L.  Plain  of  Troy  (Cal- 
vert), Tenedos,  frequent  in  dry  places 
(D'Urville). 
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Thtkelabaobab. 

Thymelaea  Tartonrairay  All.  (T.  argentea^ 
Clarke).  Very  frequent  near  the  villages, 
nsed  as  firewood ;  e.  g.  in  the  environs 
of  the  In  Tepeh  (C ,  V.),  Hagios  Demetrios 
Tepeh  (V.). 

T.  hirmla,  Endl.    Troad  (W.). 

Elaeagnaoeae. 
Elaeagnw  hortensU^  M.  B.   {E.  angwtifoliOy 
Forak.).    Trwid,  cult.  (W.),  Tenedos,  cult. 
(F.).    Turk.  idae. 

Laubaceab. 
Laurus  nobUis,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

Cttinaceae. 

CytutU  HypoeistU^  L.  Parasitic  on  the  roots  of 

Ciatw  sidviifoliusy  L.,  near  Ren  Kioi  (Y.). 

Abistolochiaceae. 
ArUtolochia  Toumefortii,  Jaub.  et  Sp.    Troad 

(Olivier). 
A.  kirta,  L.    Ridge  of  Hiesarlik  (V.). 

EUFHOBBIACEAE. 

Euphorbia  Chamaesyce,  L.  (F.  polygoni/olia, 
Forsk.).    Coast  opposite  Tenedos  (F.). 

E.  amygdaloides,  L.  Between  Nurlii  and 
Tchaukhlar  (T.) 

E.  biglandidosa,  Desf.    Kalifatli  (V.). 

Crozophara  tinctorial  A.  Juss.  Troad  (W.), 
Tenedos,  on  fallows  (F.).  Greek,  cKKap^ 
Xopro:  with  the  Greek   of   Natolia,  iypio 

Ubtioaceae. 
Urtica  pUtdi/erOy  L.    Valley  of  the  Thymbrius 
(KimarSu)    (V.),  Tenedos   (F.).     Greek, 

Humulus  LupiduSt  L.  In  bushes  on  the 
river-banks  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  frequent 
(V.). 

Mortis  nigra,  L.  rCultivated  near  the  villages 

3f.  aZ6a.  L.        I     (V.). 

Ficus  Caricaj  L.  Wild  in  the  Plain  of  Troy, 
e.  g.  in  the  grove  above  the  springs  at  Novum 
Ilium  (V.),  Bounarbashi  (Olivier).  Cul- 
tivated near  the  villages.  The  practice  of 
caprification  occurs  in  this  country  (W.). 

CeUis  Toumefortii,  Lmk.  In  the  ruins  of  the 
thermae  *  of  Alexandria  Troas'  (W.). 

UJmus  campestriSy  L.  Buslies  on  the  river- 
banks  of  the  Plain  of  Troy:  e.g.  on  the 
Kalifatli  Asmak,  on  the  Scamander,  Simois, 
Thymbrius  (Kimar  Su)  (V.),  near  Bounar- 
bashi (Olivier).  The  irr€\4a  mentioned  by 
Homer. 

JUGLAKDACEAE. 

Juglans  regia,  L.  Cultivated  near  the  vil- 
lages (V.). 

Plata  NAOEAB. 

riaianus  orientalis,  L.  Wild  in  the  bushes 
on  the  river-bttiiks  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  and 
in  the  mountains ;  e.  g.  in  the  lower  Simois 


valley  (Y.),  at  the  Scamander  souroe,  there 
also  often  a  tree  (C,  W.,  Y.) ;  planted  in 
and  near  the  villages.  It  is  the  most  stately 
tree  of  the  Troad,  e.g.  at  Kalifatli,  in  Doom- 
brbk  Kioi  (Y.),  Bounarbashi,  near  Beim- 
mitch  (C.  W.). 

CUFUUFEBAB. 

QuerouB  pedunouUUa,  Ehrh.  Ida,  lower 
region  (W.), 

Q.  9emUfioray  Sm.    Like  the  former  (W.). 

Q.,  var.  iw&esoefw,  Boiss.  Plain  near  Konm 
Kioi  (Y.). 

Q.  luntanieat  Lmk.,  var.  genimna,  Boiss.  (Q. 
infectorioy  Oliv.).  In  the  Troad,  e.g.  In^ 
(T.),  only  shrub-like;  the  gall-nuts  are 
gathered  (Olivier,  Y.),  most  appreciated 
are  those  which  are  not  yet  quite  ripe,  called 
"green »'  or  "  black ;"  the  ripe  "  white *• 
ones  have  far  less  value  (Olivier). 

Q.  Hex,  L.    Troad,  here  and  there  (W.  T.). 

Q.  coeeifera,  L.  Frequent  in  the  anterior 
Troad.  but  only  shrub-like  (W.,  T.),  e.g. 
His^arlik,  on  the  slopes  above  the  springs 
(Y.). 

Q,  Cerri$y  L.  In  the  lower  range  of  the  Ida, 
nnd  on  the  Scamander  near  Kara  Kioi  (T.). 
in  the  upper  Scamander  valley  from  Kush- 
umlU  upwards  (W.) 

Q.  AegHops,  L.  In  the  Troad,  widely  spread  ; 
it  gives  abundant  Yalonia  (fi€\cudita)  (Oli- 
vier, D'Urville,  W.,  S.,  Y.);  parliculariy 
remarkable  trees  near  Ren  Kioi,  Konm  Kioi, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Fulah  Dagb,  on  the  Sod- 
Inch  Su  between  Ghiekli  and  Talian  Kioi 
(Y.),  and  particularly  in  the  ruins  of  Alex- 
andria Troas  (Olivier,  W.,  Y.),  scantily  on 
Tenedos  (Olivier).  Here  also  belong 
Q.  trftjanoy  Webb  (Q.  aegilopifoUoy  Webb) 
and  Q.  Libani,  Tchh.  (not  Oliv.).  the  latter 
between  In^  and  Kestambul  (T.). 

Castanea  Bativa,  MilL    Ida  di&trict  (Y.). 

Betulacbae. 
Corylus    Avellana,   L.?     llpper    Scamander 

valley  (C,  V.). 
Carpinus  Betulus,  L.  Spread  in  the  Plain  and 

ill  the  mountains  (Y.). 
C.  duitiensisy  Scop.    In  the  valley  of  the  El- 

tchi  Tchai  (T.). 

Salicaoeae. 
Salix  alba,  L.    Spread  in  the  Plain  of  Troy 

as  bushes  on  the  river-bankfi,  also  a  tree, 

e.g.  on  the  Rcamander,   Bounarbashi  So, 

Thymbrius  (Kimor  Su)  (Y.),  near  Boonar^ 

bashi  (Olivier).     The  lr4a   meotiooed   by 

Homer. 
Pnpulus   iiaUca,  Much.    At    Ren  Kioi  and 

Doumbrck  Kioi,  ]  lonted ;  not  in  the  Plain 

(Y.). 

Ttphacbab. 
Typha,  sp.    On  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  above 

the  bridge  (Y.  v.). 
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Araceab. 
Draevneulus  tmlgaris,  Schott.  On  the  Kalifotli 
Asmak,  near  the  month  of  the  Simois,  in 
the  underwood  of  Elms  (V.). 

POTAMEAE. 

Zoalera  marina,  L.    Helleapont  (Calvert). 
Potidonia  oceanica,  Del.    lu  the  Gulf  of  Adra- 
mjttion,  near  Bairam  Kiui  (Aasos)  (Y.). 

Obohidaobae.* 
Aceras  pyramidalis,  Rchb.  fiL      Alexandria 

Troas  (V.). 
Orehis  papilionacea,  L.       Troad    (Olivier), 

valley  of  Yerkassi  Kioi  (V.). 
?0.  langieomu,  Poir.     Between  Nurltt  and 

Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
O.    eoriophoroy    L.,    var.    Banda,    Rchb.    fil. 

Troad  (Olivier). 
O.  tridentaia.  Scop.    Yerkassi  Baoi  (Y.). 
O.  bretnlabris,  Fisoh.  et  Mey.    Between  Kara- 

jilar  and  Divanjik  on  bushy  bills  (T.). 
O,  punduUUa,  Stev.    Alexandria  Troas  (V.). 
O.  provincialtB,  Balb.    Troy  (V.),  Alexandria 

TroBB  (V.). 
O.  heroicOf  Clarke.     Bali  Dagh,  "  tumulus  of 

Hector  "(C). 
O.  jMeudotambucina,  Ten.    Oulou  Dagh  (V.), 

between  Nurlu  and  Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
Opkrys  fuciflora,  Rchb.      Upper  Scamauder 

valley  (V.), 
O.  arani/era,  Hud&    Yerkassi  Kioi  (V.),  var. 

mammoM,  Rchb.  fiL      Upper    Scamr.nder 

valley  (V.). 
Cephalanthera  XiphophyUum^  Rohb.  fil.    Yer- 
kassi Kioi  (Y.). 
C.  cucuUaia^  BoUb,  et  Heldr.    Yerkassi  Kioi 

(V.).    Here  may  belong    C.    epipactoidesy 

Fiseh.  et  Mey.    Between  Kcstanibul  and 

Tijria(T.), 
Spirauthet  auetumnalUf  Rich.  Crargnms,  below 

the  sammit  (W.). 

Amartlltdaceae. 
Galanthu$  nivaiu,  L.    Scamander-source  (C). 
Slernbergia  luiea,  Ker.    Troad  (W.). 
8i.y  sp.?    Between  Bounarbashi  (near  Bei- 

ramitch)  and  Aiwajik  (W.). 
Paneratium  marUimunif  L.    Sea*shore  of  the 

Troad  (W.). 

Iridaceae. 
Croeu$  moenacuij  Ker,  var.  Landerianus^  Herb. 

Kursboklu  Tepeh  (Kushumlu?)  (Herbert). 
C.    gargaricuB,   Herb.    (C    aureu$,    Clarke). 

Gnrgams  (C). 
C,  biflorutt  Mill.,  var    nnbigenftt.  Baker  (C 

vemu9j     Clarke?     C.     nuJtigenu$,    Herb.) 

Summit  of  the  Oargams  (Herbert). 
C.  Sieberi,  (Jay.    Troad  (Olivier). 
C  eondidutf  Clarke.    Chirgarus  (C). 

*  Virchow**  collection  has  been  determined  by 
Mr.  F.  KranzHn. 


C  autumnaUsy  Webb.    Gargorus,  bebw  the 

summit  (W.). 
JRomtdea  Bulbocodium,  Seb.  et  Muur.     Troad 

(C). 
Iris  pumila,  L.    Novum  Ilium  (Y.),  Hagios 

Demetrios  Tepeh  (V.). 
I.  rseudaconis,  L.    On  the  Bonnarbashi  Su, 

not  far  from  the  bridge  (Y.). 
Oynandriris  Sisyrinchium^  Pari.    Not  rare  in 

the  meadows  of  the  anterior  Troad,  e.  g.  in 

the  bed  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  on  the  Kali- 

fatli  Asmak  (Y.). 

Dioboobeaoeab. 
TamuB  communis,  L.    Ida  district,  at  Erinlii 
(V.). 

Smilaceae. 

Smilax  aspera,  L,    Troad  (W.). 
Ruscwt  HypophyUum,  L.  (i2.  troadensis,  Clarke). 
Scamander-souroe  (C,  Y.). 

LiUAOEiLB. 

Tfdipa  montana,  Lind.  Upper  Scamander 
valley,  near  Karakioi  (T.). 

Gagea  arvensis^  Schult.?  (Omithogalum  a., 
Clarke).    In  Tepeh  (C). 

O.  polymorphcL,  Boiss.  Valley  of  the  Thym- 
brius  (Kimar  Su)  (Calvert). 

O.  lutea,  Schult.  ?  (Omithognlum  I,  Clarke). 
Bali  Dagh.  on  the  •*  tumulus  of  Hector"  (C). 

Fritillaria  Pinardi,  Boiss.  Between  Nurlii 
and  Tchaukhlar  (T.). 

F.  Sefdiemanniy  Aschs.  et  Boiss.  Upper  Sca- 
mander valley  (Y.). 

Leopoldia  trojana,  Heldr.  Troad  (S.),  Plain 
of  Troy  (Y.),  upper  Scamander  valley  (Y.), 
Alexandria  Troas  (Y.).  Here  seems  also 
to  belong  BeUevalia  comosa^  Tchih.  Plain 
ofTazla(T.). 

L.  Pinardi,  Heldr.    Troad  (S.). 

Mweari  racemommj  Mill.  Plain  of  Troy  (Y.), 
Bali  Dagh.  "  tumulus  of  Hector"  (C). 

M.  paradoxum,  C.  Koch.  Between  Nurlil  and 
Tchaukhlar  (T.). 

Omiihogalum  pramndrum.  Oris.  Kalifatli 
(Y.),  Alexandria  Troas  (V.). 

0.  eidphureum,  R.  et  S.    Troad  (S.). 

0.  oomosum,  L.  Troad  (8.),  e.  g.  Hissarlik  (Y.). 

AUium  nigrum,  L.    Troad  (8.). 

A.,  sp.,  purple  flower.  Sammit  of  the  (Jar- 
gams  (W.). 

Asphodelus  microearpus,  Yia.  Plain  of  Troy 
(W.),  e.g.  in  the  dry  meadows  on  the  In 
Tepeh  Asmak  and  on  the  Simois  (Y.), 
Tenedos  (F.).     Greek,  iunrovpBovXu 

A.  luUus,  L.    Alexandria  Troas  (Y.). 

Melanthiaoeae. 

?  Colchicum  auctumnale,  L.,  and 

C,  variegatum,  L.  Gargnma,  below  the  sum- 
mit (W.). 

Bvdboeodium  (rigynum,  Adam.  YaUey  of  the 
Thymbrius  (Calvert). 
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JlNOAOfAK. 

Juneus  acutuB,  Lmk.  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  ahoje 
the  brid^  (V.). 

BUTOMACBAK. 

Butomus  umbenatus,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.) 

Gtperaoeab. 
Cyperus  longus,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (W.). 
GiUilaea  mucroruUa,  ParL     Bandy  strand  of 

the  Troad  (W.),  e.  g.  to  the  north  of  Talian 

Kioi  (V.). 
ScirpuB  H6losehoenu$,  L.    Plain  of  Troy,  near 

Bounarbashi  (0.)* 
8.  maritimus,  L.    Troad  (8.). 
Carex  divita,  Huds.    Troad  (8.). 
C  dicuUa,  Good.    Novum  Ilium  (V.). 
C.  hispida,  Willd.    On  the  Bonnarbashi  Su, 

near  the  bridge  (V.). 
C,  diftans,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.),  e.  g.  on  the 

In  Tepeh  Asmak  (V.). 

Qraminiab. 
PhalarU  minor,  Eetz.    Plain  of  Troy   (Cal- 
vert). 
Sorghum  vtdgare,  Pers.  Troad,  onlt  (Calvert). 
8,  hdlepense,  Pers.     Tenedoe  (P.).     Grtek, 

KoKoftdypa, 
Zea  Mays,  L.    Troad,  cnlt  (Calvert). 
Cynodon  Dactylon,  Rich.  Tenedoe  (P.).  Greek, 

iiypia  or  iypuUia, 
riUetm  tenucy  Schrad.     Plain  of  Troy  (8., 

Calvert). 
Ph,  prcUeMe,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert). 
Alopecurus  utriculatus,  Pers.    Plain  of  Troy 

(8.). 
A,  agrestis,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert). 
Avena  oriefUdli$,  8ohreb.    Troad,  cult  (Cal- 
vert). 
A.  harhata,  Brot.    Troad  (8.). 
Aera  oapiUaris,  Host,  var.    ambigua,  Heldr. 

Troad  (8.). 
Arundo  Phragmites,  L.    8wampB  of  the  Plain 

of  Troy,  everywhere  (V.). 

A.  Donaxy  L.  Plain  of  Troy,  e.g.  in  the  bwer 
Simois  valley  (W.). 

Brita  maxima^  L.  Troad  (8.),  quarry  at 
Kotoh  All  Ovassi  (V.). 

B.  sptoatOy  8ibth.  et  8m.    Troad  (8.). 
Dactylit  glomeraia,  L.    Troad  (8.). 
Catabrota  aquatica,  P.  B.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.) 
Festuca  dliata,  Danth.    Troad  (8.). 
Biomw  UeHliBy  L.    Troad  (8.). 

B.  tectorwn,  L.  Plain  of  Troy  (8.,  Calvert), 
Chigri  Dagh  (V.), 

B.  madritetuis,  L.  Plain  of  Troy  (8.,  Cal- 
vert). 

B,  secdUinuSf  L.    Among  oats  (Calvert). 

B,  seoparitu,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.,  Calvert), 


B.moOis,h.    Plain  of  Troy  (Calfert). 
Braehypodiwm  distaehymn,  P.  B.     Plain  of 

Troy  (Sibthorp,  8.). 
TriUeum  vutgare,  ViU.,  and  ' 
T.  durum,  Desf.    Troad,  cult  (V.,  Calvert). 
T.  viOonm,  li.  B.    Troad  (8.). 
Aegilopi  triaiiiUda,  Willd.     FLiin  of  Troy 

(Calvert). 
Seedle  ceredUy  L.    Troad,  cult  (V.). 
Hordeum  vulgare,  L.    Troad,  cult  (Y.,  Oil- 

vert). 
H.  bulboium,  L.    Troad  (8.). 
H,  murinum,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (8^  Calvert). 
H.  marUimum,  With.    Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert). 
Lolium  temuUntum,  L.  Among  oats  (Calvert). 

GWBTAOEAE. 

Ephedra  prooera,  Pisch.  et  Mey.  Novum 
nium  (W.,  v.). 

CONIFERAS. 

Pinus  LarieiOy  Voir.    Mountains  above  In6 

(T.),  Ida  Mountains  (W.). 
P.  haJepentis,  MilL    Near  the  sea-ooast  (W.X 

Tenedos,  scantily  (Olivier). 
P.  Paroliniiy  Vis.     Ida  Mountains,  fimning 

the  main  part  (W.,  Parolini). 
P.  Pinea,  L.    Between  In^  and  Ovajik  (T.). 
Pioea  orientalisy  Carr.  {Piruu  Abie%,  Webb). 

Ida  Mountains  (W.),  lower  mountain  range 

at  Tchauklilar  (T.). 
Abies  aXba,  MilL    Ida  mountains  (W.),  Agg- 

Dagh  (T.). 
Cupre99u»   BempervirenSy  L.     In  the  Middle 

Troad,  on  graveyards,  not  in  the  Plain  (Y.) 

e.  g.  Ine'  (C). 
Juniperus  Oxycedrus,  L.  Troad  (W.),  e.  g.  Hia- 

sarlik,  slopes  above  the  spring  (V.). 

PiLICBS. 

PcHypodium  vulgare,  L.     Upper  Scanumder 

valley  (V.). 
Pteris  aquilina,  L.    The  same  (V.). 
Aspleuium  Trichomanes,  L.    8camander-8onrco 

(V.). 
A.  Adianium-nigrum,  L.    Upper  Scamander 

valley  (V.). 
Ceterach  officinarum,  Willd.    Gargarus  [Cy. 
Cystopteris/ragUiSt  Bemb.    8camander-source 

MUSCT. 

Cindidotus  aquaticus,  Bruch  et  8chimp. 
Overgrows  the  wet  rocks  at  the  Scamander- 
source  (V.\  The  same  species  is  alao 
found  at  the  source  of  Vauduse  (C  MSUert 
HaL). 

Ltuhenes. 

Usnea  artieulatOy  Ach.    Gargarus  (C.> 
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ON  THE  LOST  AKT  OF  HARDENING  COPPER. 


By  A.  J.  DuFPiELD, 


Some  years  ago,  while  engaged  in 
writing  on  the  Incas  of  Peru,  their 
civilization  and  knowledge  of  the  fine 
and   the  industrial  arts,   I  came  to 
doubt  what  has  been  so  confidently 
set  forth  by  some  historians,  that  the 
Children  of  the  Sun  knew  of  a  secret 
in  metallurgy  that  baffles  the  scienti- 
fic knowledge  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  discover.     It  is  true  that  the 
Incas  had  their  mirrors  of  polished 
copper,  which  their  women   greatly 
prized ;  and  did  not  Humboldt  bring 
to  Europe  a  copper  chisel,  that  was 
found  in  a  silver  mine  close  to  Cuzco  ? 
And  is  it  not  true  that  many  of  the 
vessels,  weapons,  tools,  and  ornaments, 
which  belong  to  Incarial  times  and 
are  now  and  again  found  in  various 
parts  of  Peru,  are  of  a  brown  com- 
plexion, and  not  blue  or  green  with 
rust  ?   And  does  not  all  this  prove  that 
the  Incas  possessed  and  practised  the 
art  of  hardening  copper  ? 

ITie  Incas  were  a  wonderftd  people : 
their  system  of  colonization  and  set- 
tlement is  worthy  the  attention  of 
modem  statesmen.  Their  way  of  life 
was  admirable  and  enviable  for  many 
things :  no  one,  for  example,  of  their 
kingdom  could  die  for  lack  of  bread ; 
idleness  was  punished  as  a  crime ;  no 
lawsuit  could  be  postponed  longer 
than  five  days.  Everybody  received 
an  education  peculiar  to  his  state  and 
condition.  The  compulsory  education 
of  children  began  at  their  birth  ;  for 
no  mother  was  allowed  to  take  her 
babe  in  her  arms  to  give  it  suck,  but 
was  to  bend  over  it  as  it  lay  on  its 


back,   encouraging  the  infant  to  an 
effort  which  he  should  never  be  re- 
leased from  making  through  the  rest 
of  his  life — that,   namely,   of  doing 
something  by  which  to  win  his  daily 
food.     Thieving  was  punished   with 
the  loss  of  the  eyes ;    the  moving  of 
a  landmark  with  death.     Water  was 
made  the  universal  servant  and  slave 
of  man ;  the  soil  was  divided  equally 
every  year  between  God,   the  king, 
and  the  people ;  the  earth  was  culti- 
vated with  joy  and  singing ;  the  sun 
was  the  image  of  the  Creator,  the 
moon  that  of  his  spouse ;  the  rainbow 
was  his  messenger,  and  the  stars  which 
hung  in  the  sapphire  night  inspired 
a  sense  of  beauty,  that  refined  while 
it  elevated  the  taste  of  all  observers. 
But  for  aU  that,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the   Incas    knew    how,  by  artificial 
means,  to  give  hardness  to  copper. 
They   were   a  people    gifted  with  a 
clear  insight;   they  loved  and  wor- 
shipped Nature  in  her  most  excellent 
forms,  and  imitated  her  in  aU  things ; 
their  kings'  gardens  were  beautiful, 
not    only    in   exquisite  flowers   and 
birds  and  bright-coloured  insects,  but 
also  in  perfect  imitations  of  these  in 
silver  and  gold. 

Much  meditation  on  the  arts  of 
this  refined  and  deeply  religious 
people  made  me  frequently  muse  and 
think  and  mourn,  as,  wandering 
among  the  ruins  they  have  left  behind 
them,  I  came  to  indulge  in  a  *  lodged 
hate  and  a  certain  loathing  "  for  the 
immaculate  Spanish  Christian  people 
who  murdered  those  worshippers  of 
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Nature,  trampled  their  kings*  gardens 
into  mud,  melted  their  silver  lilies 
into    five-shilling   pieces,    and   their 
gold   primroses  and  butterflies    into 
omas,  buttons  for  court  monkeys,  and 
buckles    and  bracelets  for  frivolous 
women.    These  and  like  things  being 
fastened  in  my  revolving  mind  often 
shaped    themselves    as    figures    are 
shaped  by    the    idle  motion  of  the 
kaleidoscope;  and  some  years   after, 
while     sojourning     in    Keewaiwona, 
once  the  territory  of  a  race  who  de- 
lighted to  make  beautiful  things  out 
of  a  beauteous  material, — the  Huron 
Indians,  who  held  the  south  shore  of 
Lake   Superior, — I   one    day  caught 
sight  of  a  large  botdder  of  peculiar 
shape  and  colour  lying  amongst  other 
and  different  boulders  on  the  lake- 
shore.     It  was  slightly  tinged  with  a 
blue-green  mould,  but  its  deeply  cut 
crevices   were  as  bright  as    red-hot 
wire.     Afterwards  I  picked  up  some 
copper  daggers  of   fine    shape,   and 
sharp  in  edge  and  point.     I  was  also 
present  at  the  finding,  some   thirty 
feet  below  the  level  of  Lake  Superior, 
of  three  swords,  20  in.,  18  in.,  and  16 
in.   long  respectively,  also  complete 
in  bevelled  edge  and  shapeful  point, 
handle  and  fluting  of  the  sides  finely 
wrought,  untouched  by  the  lapse  of 
time,   and   but  little   sullied  by   the 
presence  of  an  oxide.     I  subsequently 
visited  the  Ontonagon  district,  where 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  1  saw 
native    copper    lying    in    its    rocky 
womb,   twin-bom    with    silver,    and 
shining  with  a  lustre  comparable  only 
to  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies.   There 
is  something  in  the  sight  and  presence 
of  a  large  massy  body  shining  in  the 
dark  of  the  earth,  and  retaining  its 
brightness  for  the  eye  to  take  in  its 
fill  of  beauty,  that  may  be  compared 
to  the  charm  of  sustained  music  unex- 
pectedly heard  for  the  first  time ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  year's  residence  in 
that  metallic  region,  I  had  abundant 
opportunities    of   returning    to  that 
comparison  and  testing  its  truth. 


On  my  return  to  England  I  carried 
with  me  many  samples  of  these  metals, 
which  were  analysed   in   the    usual 
way ;  but  the  gangue  of  the  samples 
from  Keewaiwona  carried  a  number 
of  bright  specks  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  which  I  picked  out  with  a  pair 
of  pincers.      They  were  globules  of 
a    bright   grey- white    metal,    which 
had  resisted  the  action  alike  of  nitric 
acid  and  aqua  regia.     Assisted  by  my 
late  friend  Mr.  W.  Valentin,  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  15  grains* 
weight  of  these  minute  specks  were 
treated  with  an  infusion  of  potassic 
bisulphate,  dissolved  in  water,  preci- 
pitated on    zinc,    and    subsequently 
heated  in  hydrogen,  giving  us  a  dark- 
grey  powdery  substance  that   could 
be    beaten    into     shape.       Profeesor 
Frankland  subjected  a  portion  of  this 
to  spectrum  analysis.     The  left  hand 
of  the  ribbon  was  filled  in  with  the 
bars  characteristic  of  rhodium,  and 
the  charcoal  finger  crucibles  carried 
minute    particles    of    pure    metallic 
rhodium,    which    I    retain.      Subse- 
quently to  this  I  was  requested  by 
Mr.  Valentin  to  analyse  the  "impuri- 
ties "  of  certain  coppers,  which  1  did, 
not  knowing  whence  the  coppers  came, 
or  in   what  part  of  the  world  they 
were  found ;  they  yielded  us,  among 
other  elements,   ruthenium   and  iri- 
dium.    When  I   came  to  learn  that 
these  coppers  came  from  the  great 
native  copper  deposit  from  which  the 
Incas  took   their  metal   for  making 
their  edge-tools  and  weapons,  their 
arrow-heads  and  vessels,  their  bright 
flat  reflecting  mirrors  to  give  gladness 
to  their  women,  their  concave  mirrore 
by   which  their  priests    "drew  fire 
from    the     sun," — the    whole    thing 
flashed  across  my  mind,  that  it  was 
to  the  presence  of  the  metals  of  the 
platinum  group  that  the  hardness  of 
the  copper  was  due,  and  not  to  any 
art  of  hardening  copper,  which  was 
known  to  the  Incas,  but  is  now  lost 
Then  I  returned  to  Lake  Superior  to 
hunt  for  the  home  of  rhodium,  sending 
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from  time  to  time  to  Mr.  Valentin  for 
analysis  examples  of  a  certain  lustrous 
deeply-dyed  native  copper,  and  lie 
always  found  traces  of  rhodium. 

I  come  therefore  to  the  conclusion, 
that  all  the  knowledge  which  the 
Incas  and  the  Hun  ins  had  on  the 
hardening  of  copper  was  due  to  their 
love  of  beautiful  things :  they  came  to 
know  by  experience  that  the  deep- 
coloured  copper  from  a  certain  locality 
was  not  only  fine  of  complexion,  but 
very  hard :  of  this,  therefore,  they 
made  their  excellent  vessels  and  their 
keen-cutting  blades. 

Professor  Roberts,  of  the  Eoyal 
Mint,  who  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
this  matter,  has  made  an  experiment 
with  90  per  cent,  of  copper  and  10  per 
cent,  of  rhodium,  which  has  yielded 
an  alloy  very  similar  in  colour  to  the 
native  copper  of  Keewaiwona:  the 
fracture  is  exactly  the  same  in  shade, 
but  of  its  hardness  it  is  difficult  to 
tell :  a  portion  of  the  alloy  left  in  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible  was  found  to 
be  very  hard.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Professor  Koberts  may  yet  find  time 
to  conduct  other  experiments  which 
shall  throw  some  light  on  the  amount 
of  rhodium  with  which  Nature  used  to 


form  that  alloy  of  her  own,  and  from 
which  we  may  assume  that  some  of 
her  devout  children  made  their  most 
perfect  things. 


In  printing  the  foregoing  commu- 
nication, I  offer  my  very  sincere 
thanks  to  Mr.  Duffield  for  his  interest- 
ing account  of  a  discovery  so  important 
in  its  bearing  on  the  general  question 
of  pre-historic  metallurgy.  I'he  dis- 
covery presents  an  obvious  analogy  to 
the  implements  of  copper,  harder  than 
ordinary  commercial  copper,  which  I 
found  in  the  stratum  of  the  first  city 
at  Hissarlik  (see  p.  251) ;  but  there 
has  not  been  time,  since  my  attention 
was  called  to  it,  to  decide  the  question 
whether  the  copper  found  by  me  is,  in 
fact,  a  natural  alloy  similar  to  that 
which  Mr.  Duffield  discovered  in  Ame- 
rica. The  necessary  experiments  have 
still  to  be  conducted ;  but  meanwhile  I 
feel  it  an  honour  and  pleasure  that 
the  present  work  should  be  enriched 
with  a  discovery  that  promises  to  be 
fruitful  in  results  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  early  Copper  Age,  which  we  now 
know  certainly  to  have  preceded  that 
of  Bronze  (see  pp.  257,  258).— H.  S. 
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ON    HERA    BOOPIS. 


By  Professor  Henry  Bruo8ch-Bey. 


In  no  other  land  of  the  ancient  world 
does  the  worship  of  the  Cow  play  so 
important  a  part  as  in  Egypt.  The 
representations  and  inscriptions  on 
the  oldest  monuments  already  contain 
copious  references  to  the  sacred  Cow ; 
but  it  is  only  from  the  monuments  of 
later  periods  that  scientific  enquiry  is 
first  supplied  with  clearer  information 
as  to  the  ongin  of  this  worship  and 
its  connection  with  a  goddess  of  the 
Egyptian  Olympus  of  learned  inves- 
tigation. The  following  account, 
founded  on  monumental  records,  com- 
prises in  one  view  everything  that 
relates  to  the  origin  of  this  worship, 
and  that  is  calculated  to  throw  light 
on  the  nature  of  this  peculiar  venera- 
tion for  the  cow. 

In  the  oldest  representations,  re- 
lating to  the  creation  of  the  world, 
the  cow,  coming  forth  out  of  the 
primeval  waters,  appears  on  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Hermopolite  nome  in 
Upper  Egypt  as  the  mother  of  the 
young  Sun-god.  Clinging  to  the 
horns  of  his  parent,  the  young  god 
kindles  the  light  of  day,  and  the  life 
of  all  creatures  begins  with  him.  To 
speak  in  the  language  of  the  monu- 
ments, Isis  (that  is,  the  cow)  causes 
her  son  Horus  (more  exactly  Harpo- 
crates,  that  is,  "  Horus  the  child  ")  to 
come  into  existence  first  of  all,  and 
the  visible  forms  of  the  world  com- 
mence the  cycle  of  their  earthly  course 
from  life  to  death :  Horus  becomes 
Osiris,  and,  in  the  eternal  revolution 
of  things,  from  the  dead  Osiris  a  now 
rejuvenated  Horus  is  developed.     In 


this  myth  Osiris  symbolizes  the  prim- 
eval water,  the  fertilizing  moisture; 
Isis,  under  the  image  of  the  cow,  the 
receptive  and  productive  power  of 
nature;  Horus,  the  light  which  is 
kindled  from  the  moisture,  just  as  in 
the  teaching  of  Heraclitus,  sumamed 
"  the  obscure  "  (6  o-Korctros).  This  is  the 
esoteric  part  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
doctrines  of  hoary  wisdom,  to  which  a 
later  cycle  of  myths  sought  to  give  an 
historic  foundation. 

The  more  ancient  conception,  which 
goes  back  to  the  times  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  gives  the  follomng  solution 
of  the  enigmatical  representation  of 
the  goddess  Isis  with  the  head  of  a  cow. 
Horus  (Apollo)  and  Set  (Typhon) 
fought  with  one  another  for  the 
sovereignty  over  the  kingdom  of 
Osiris.  Set  is  defeated.  Isis,  moved 
with  compassion  for  the  "  elder  brother  '* 
conquered  by  Horus,  fi^es  him  from 
his  bonds.  Horus,  filled  with  anger 
and  rage,  separates  the  head  of  Isis 
from  her  body.  Thot,  the  Egyptian 
Hermes,  by  the  aid  of  the  magic  power 
of  his  charms,  replaces  it  by  the  head 
of  the  (sacred)  Cow  (fep-oAe).  This 
strange  myth  is  preserved  in  the 
Sallier  papyrus  No.  4,  containing 
an  ancient  Egyptian  calendar  of  the 
times  of  the  first  Bamessids,  according 
to  which  this  event  took  place  on  the 
26th  day  of  the  month  Thot  (the  14th 
of  August,  according  to  the  Sothis- 
year,  and  the  23rd  of  September,*  ao- 


*  Chabas,   Le  Caiendrier  du  papyrus  SalUfr^ 
iv.  p.  30. 
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cording  to  the  Alexandrian  calendar). 
In  remembrance  thereof,  sacrifices  for 
the  gods  I  sis  and  Thot  were  prescribed 
for  ever  on  this  day.  Plutarch^  was 
acquainted  with  this  legend,  of  which 
he  says,  "  The  fight  lasted  manj'^  days, 
and  Horns  conqnered*  But  Isis,  to 
whose  keeping  the  fettered  Typhon 
had  been  committed,  did  not  kill  him, 
bnt  freed  and  dismissed  him.  Horns 
did  not  bear  this  patiently  ;  he  even 
laid  hands  on  his  mother,  and  tore 
the  crown  firom  her  head ;  bnt  Hermes 
placed  on  her  a  helmet  like  the  head 
of  a  cow  {fiovKpayov  Kpavo^y*  The  best 
proof  that  Isis  was  in  fact  worshipped 
nnder  the  local  conception  of  her  as 
Hathor  (Aphrodite)  in  this  cow- 
headed  form,  is  the  name  of  the  town 
dedicated  to  her,  Tcp-aAc  (*  cow-head '), 
called  by  the  Copts,  with  ihe  article 
prefixed,  Petpieh,  by  the  Arabs  Atfih, 
the  metropolis  of  the  last  (the  22nd) 
Upper  Egyptian  nome,  known  to  the 
Greeks  under  the  name  of  Aphrodito- 
polis,^  in  which  Isis  was  worshipped 
as  Hathor  (Aphrodite).* 

In  another  conception  (almost  a 
thousand  years  later)  the  myth  which 
identifies  Isis  with  the  cow  is  explained 
in  a  way  that  throws  the  clearest  light 
on  its  connection  with  corresponding 
Greek  myths.  The  goddess  Isis,  per- 
secuted by  Typhon,  retires  to  the 
marshes  of  Bnto  in  Lower  Egypt,  on 
the  island  of  Chebi  (the  Chemmis  or 
Chembis  of  the  Greek  authors  from 
Herodotus  onward),  whose  papyms- 
heds  secured  her  from  the  snares  of 
her  pursuer.  There  she  brought  into 
the  world  her  son  Horus  (surnamed 
Nub,  that  is,  "the  golden")-  This 
is  the  same  island  spoken  of  by 
Herodotus    (ii.    156),    according    to 


»  De  hide  et  Osvride,  c  19. 

»  See  Brugsch;  Dictionnaire  g^ographique, 
p.  933. 

*  Ibid.  p.  1360,  xxil.  According  to  Strabo 
also  (xvii.  p.  809),  a  sacred  white  cow  was  held  in 
special  honoor  in  the  Arabian  town  of  Aphro- 
ditopolis  (that  is,  on  the  eastern  Arabian  side  of 
Egypt),  and  in  the  nome  of  the  same  name. 


whom  the  Egyptians  maintained 
that  it  had  been  floating  since  the 
time  when  the  goddess  Leix)  of  Buto 
received  into  her  care  from  Isis- 
Demeter  the  young  Horus-Apollo. 
The  Egyptian  representation  of  the 
legend  of  the  journey  of  Isis  to  the 
island  of  Chebi-Chemmis  is  found 
most  fiilly  in  a  part  of  the  remarkable 
texts  which  are  treated  of  in  the 
Mfettemich-Stele  of  the  time  of  king 
Nectanebus  I.  (378-360  B.C.),  for 
the  full  publication  of  which,  nnder 
the  title:  "The  Mettemich-Stele 
published  for  the  first  time  in  its 
original  size  "  (Leipzig,  1877),^  science 
is  indebted  to  the  industiy  of  a  young 
Eussian  Egyptologist,  M.  Golnishefif. 
I  have  published  the  translation  of 
the  part  in  question  in  the  Aegyptische 
Zeiischrift  for  1879,  page  i. 

The  Egyptian  texts  frequently 
allude  in  other  passages  to  the  wander- 
ings of  Isis,  and  to  the  flight  of  the 
goddess  from  Typhon.  In  these,  Isis 
appears  accompanied  by  her  son 
Horus,  whom  she  seeks  to  withdi-aw 
from  the  snares  of  his  hostile  brother 
by  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  stratagems 
and  magic  arts.  The  most  remarkable 
account  is  that  found  on  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  great  temple  of  Edfou 
(Apollinopolis  Magna  in  Upper  Egypt) 
regarding  the  statements  of  mythical 
geography  about  the  seven  Oases 
of  the  Libyan  Desert,  known  to 
the  Egyptians  in  the  times  of  the 
Ptolemies.*  Under  the  head  which 
treats  of  the  Oasis  of  To-aho,  that 
is  "  Land  of  the  Cow  "  (the  present 
Oasis  of  Farafrah)  it  is  expressly 
noted  that  here  the  worship  of  Osiris 
was  predominant,  in  which  the  great 
trinity,  Osiris,  Isis  and  Horus,  was 
venerated  by  the  inhabitants.  On  this 
occasion  it  is  related  of  the  goddess  : 
"  She  wandered  about  with  her  son. 


*  Die  Mcttemich- Stole  in  dcr  Originalgrdsse 
zum  ersten  Mai  herausgcgehen ;  Leipzig,  1877. 

•  Published  in  fall  in  Diimichen*8  Die  Oasen 
dcr  libjscheii  Wuste ;  Strassburg,  1877,  plate  iv. 
foil. 
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the  young  boy,  to  hide  him  from  Set 
(Typhon).  This  goddess  changed 
herself  into  the  sacred  Cow  Hor-Secha, 
and  the  young  boy  into  the  sacred 
Bull  Hapi  (Apis,  Epaphus).  She  went 
with  him  to  this  town  of  Hapi  (Apis, 
in  the  Libyan  nome  of  Lower  Egypt), 
in  order  to  behold  his  father  Osiris 
who  is  there." 

Nothing  can  be  plainer,  clearer,  or 
more  instructive  than  these  few  words, 
which  throw  such  a  surprising  light 
on  the  worship  of  the  Cow  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  Delta.  The  geo- 
graphical researches  founded  on  an 
almost  inexhaubtible  supply  of  re- 
cords from  all  times  of  Egyptian 
history,  to  which  my  whole  attention 
has  been  turned  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  afford  most  important  disclosures 
as  to  the  worship  of  the  Cow  in  the 
Libyan  nome,  inclusive  of  the  nome 
called  Mareotes  by  the  geographer 
Ptolemy.'  Three  towns,  above  all, 
claim  our  attention  in  this  connection. 
First  the  town  of  Hapi,  Apis,  the  old 
capital  of  the  Libyan  nome,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  Mareotis, 
with  the  worship  of  Osiris  as  a  bull ; 
next,  the  place  Tha-ahe,  **the  Cow- 
town  "  par  excellence^  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  former;  and 
the  place  Tha-Hor-Secha,  or  Tha- 
Secha-Hor  (the  Tdxopaa  of  Ptolemy), 
the  name  of  which  means  **  Abode  or 
Town  of  the  sacred  Cow  Hor-Secha.® 
All  these  designations  had  their  origin 
in  the  flight  of  Isis  and  her  son  Horus 
from  the  Oasis  of  the  "Cow-land" 
(Farafrah)to  the  maritime  districts  of 
the  Libyan  nome  situated  to  the  north, 
the  ancient  settlements  of  immigrant 
tribes,  who  were  wont  to  direct  their 
course  to  Egypt  on  the  west  by  land, 

'  Referring  to  classical  accounts,  it  may  be 
remarked  here  that,  according  to  Strabo  (xvii. 
p.  80),  an  Aphrodite,  and  a  cow  consecrated  to 
her,  were  worshipped  in  the  town  of  Momemphis, 
belonging  to  the  ancient  Libyan  nome  of  the 
monuments. 

*  See  my  treatise  Z«r  lac  Mar^tis,  in  the  Revue 
ijgypiologique ;  Paris,  18S0,  p.  32. 


on  the  north  by  water,  and  who  were 
destined  to  become  disagreeable  neigh- 
bours for  the  Egyptians.     That  among 
these  foreigners  there  were  also  ad- 
venturers of  lonio-Carian  descent,  is 
proved  by  the  purely  Greek  designa- 
tions of  some  names  and  towns  situated 
on  this  side  of  Egypt ;  designations, 
the  origin  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  connected  above  all  with  pro- 
minent names  in  the  Trojan  legends. 
Menelaus  and  his  pilot  Canobns  gave 
their  names,  the  former  to  a  nome, 
the  latter  to  the  well-known  town  of 
Canobus.     Helen  and  Paris,  on  their 
^oj9i,gQ  to  Egypt,  landed  in  the  same 
parts,  to  claim  the  hospitality  of  the 
Egyptian  coastguard.     Besides  these 
famous  names,  other  appellations  of  a 
Greek  form  indicate  a  foreign  inter- 
course, the  origin  of  which  must  not 
be  first  sought  in  the  times  of  classical 
antiquity.     The  designation   of  the 
Metelitic  Nome,  lying  upon  the  sea  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Canobic  branch 
of  the  Nile,  shows  most  clearly  how 
regular  foreign  interoourse  must  have 
been  in  this  part  of  the  Delta ;  for  the 
origin  of  the  name  cannot  be  sought 
in  any  Grecized  Egyptian  word,  but 
in  the  pure  Greek  fien/Xv^,  "  foreign 
visitor  and  settler."      Thus,  then,  we 
obtain  the  clearest  explanation  of  the 
fact  that,  besides  the  worship  of  Osiris, 
the  Egyptian  monuments  attribute  to 
the  districts  frequented  by  foreigners  a 
worship  of  the  (Typhonic)  Set,  which 
found  its  sensuous  expression  in  the 
animals    consecrated    to    this    deity, 
the  crocodile  and  the  hippopotamus.* 
While    these     strangers   brought  to 
the  Egyptians  what  the  latter  were 
accustomed  to  comprehend  under  the 
general  name  of  Set,  that  is  oveiy- 
thing    foreign,    on    the   other   hand 
the  former  received  more  from  the 
Egyptians  than  they  themselves  were 
in  a  position  to  give.      In  the  pro- 
vince  of  religion,   what  must  hare 
specially  struck  the  foreigners  was  the 


•  See  mj  Dictkmnaire  g^raphiqu^,  p.  1305  £ 
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worship  of  Osiris,  that  is,  the  primitive 
form  of  the  Egyptian  faith,  with 
its  peculiar  idea  of  the  wandering 
Isis,  who,  in  the  shape  of  a  cow, 
sought  to  escape  the  snares  of  Set. 
Even  though  they  may  not  have  known 
the  secret  meaning  of  this  myth, 
which  had  been  developed  on  the 
Libyan  side  of  Egypt  along  the  sea- 
coast,  and  which  denoted  the  conflict 
of  foreign  ideas  with  the  native 
religion,  customs,  and  views — the 
former  symbolized  by  the  forms  of 
Set  and  his  demoniacal  animals,  the 
crocodile  and  the  hippopotamus,  the 
latter  by  the  trinity  of  Osiris,  Isis, 
and  Horus,  and  by  the  animal  forms 
of  the  sacred  cow,  Hor-secha,  and  the 
Apis-bull, — ^yet  the  Greek  genius 
breathed  its  life  into  these  legends  of 
pure  Egyptian  origin,  and  modelled 
them  according  to  special  local  colour- 
ing into  special  myths,  which  found 
their  most  striking  expression  in  the 
IIera  Boons,  and  in  the  cow-headed 
lo,  the  wandering  goddess,  whose 
name  is  from  the  root  I  in  cT/it: 
and  in  ancient  Egyptian  the  root  t, 
i«,  ioy  as  also  the  Coptic  word  i  derived 
from  it,  denote  exactly  the  same — ire, 
venire.  The  migration  and  trans- 
ference of  this  legend  from  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  Egyptian  Delta  to 
the  Greek  coasts  and  islands,  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  conceived  under 
the  form  of  an  historical  fact,  which  is 
best  exhibited  in  the  fable  of  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Libyan  king  Danaiis, 
the  brother  of  Aegyptus,  to  Argos. 

I  am  not  bold  enough  to  seek  an 
Egyptian  origin  for  the  name  of  Da- 
naiis, according  to  a  method  in  favour 
with  many  scholars  nowadays;  but  1 
cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  fact 
that,  among  the  districts  and  tribes 
nearest  to  the  sea-coabt  of  the  Libyan 
nome,  there  appeal  s  the  name  Tehannu, 
Thannu,  which  must  have  been  known 
doym  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  since 
this  writer  expressly  observes,  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  regions,  nomcH, 
and  towns,  on  the  west  side  of  the 


Delta :   rov   SI   Maptulrrov  ra   fih^     ^t 
OaXAa-ay  icoXcirVTcuFCia  ^  Tcvctd.     Ee- 
garded  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
contest  for  sovereignty,  celebrated  in 
tbe  Greek  legend,  between  the  two 
brothers  Danaus  and  Aegyptus,  that 
is  between  a  Libyan  and  Egj^ptian 
race,  would  have  a  deeper  historical 
signiflcance.     We  know  still  further 
from  the  Egyptian  monumental  re- 
cords, that  under  Mineptah  II.  (Me- 
nephthes,  about  1300  B.C.),  the  son  of 
king  Hamses  IL,  there  occurred    a 
vast  migration,  which  first  made  its 
pressure    felt    from    Libya    on    the 
western  territory  of  the  Delta,^®  whose 
nearest  border  district,  lying  along 
the  sea-coast,  embraced  the  land  and 
people  of  the  Tehannu  or  Tehennu 
(the  inserted  vowels  e  and    a    are 
doubtful,  since  they  have  to  be  sup- 
plied).      The    name     Tehannu,    also 
written     bimply     Tehan     or     Than, 
which  here  appears  a  second  time  in 
a  wider  sense,  is  of  pure  Egyptian 
origin,  and  must  be  refen*ed  to  the 
Egyptian    root  thn,   "to    glitter,   to 
shine,  to  flash,  to  beam,"   (compare 
the  Coptic  OH  It  fulgur) ;  whence  also 
we  find  the  name  thn  as  the  desig- 
nation of  a  stone,  according  to  Lep- 
sius  the  yellow  topaz,  although  this 
latter  explanation  is  not  placed  beyond 
doubt.      The    Egyptian    appellation 
thn,  transferred  to  another  and  larger 
territory,  reminds  us  at  once  of  the 
Greek  name  Marmarica  (MapfiaptKij) 
for  the  region  which   followed  im- 
mediately to  the  west  of  the  Libyan 
nome,  and,  in  the  time  of  the  geo- 
grapher Ptolemy,  formed  a  separate 
independent  nome,  belonging  to  Egypt. 
Just  as  the  Egyptian  root  thn,  so  the 
Greek   fiapfuupiD,  fiapfiaplio),  signifies 
"  to  glisten,  to  glimmer,  to  sparkle, 
to  shine,"  whence  the  derivatives  ftof)- 
fjLdp€09,  "glistening,   gleaming,"  ftap- 
fiapo^,  "shining  stone,  marble,"  and, 
let  us  now  add,  Mapfiapucq,  in  a  sense 


'•  See  my  Bistort/  of  I^y^t,  p.  567  ;  toI.  ii. 
p.  122  f.,  Eng.  trans.  2nd  ed. 
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referring  to  the  brightness  and  glitter 
of  the  district,  which  consists  of  bright, 
shining  limestone. 

Whether  we  accept  the  connection 
of  the  Greek  Danaiis  with  the  name 
of  the  larger  region  (Marmarica)  or 
of  the  lesser  (Tatvcio,  Tcvctd),  called 
Thn  on  the  monuments,  the  Libyan 
locality  of  both  remains  as  cer- 
tain as  the  Libyan  origin  of  King 
Danaiis.  The  statement,  accredited 
by  the  ancients,  that  he  taught  the 
Argives  among  other  things  to  build 
larger  and  more  convenient  ships,  and 
to  dig  wells  (we  may  call  to  mind  the 
cisterns  in  Libya,  the  land  of  drought), 
cannot  but  contribute  to  give  greater 
force  to  the  probability  of  this  con- 
nection ;  and  still  more  so  the  circum- 
stance, that  Danaiis  made  good  his 
claim  to  Argos  by  proving  his  descent 
from  Inachus,  that  is,  from  the'father 
of  lo,  the  Libyan  Isis,  the  Cow- 
Mother  of  Epaphus-Apis. 

The  comparison  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Greek  accounts  concerning  the 
wort^hip  of  the  Cow  and  of  the  cow- 
headed  goddess,  whatever  were  the 
names  and  local  conceptions  of  her  in 
Greece  and  Egypt,  leads  to  the  follow- 
ing result : — 

The  Cow  (ahe)t  under  the  peculiar 
mythological  name  of  Uor-secha  or 
Secha-hor,  was  regarded  on  the  Libyan 
side  of  Egypt — from  the  Oasis  of  To- 
ahe  (that  is  *'  Cow-land,"  the  Farafrah 
of  our  time)  to  the  sea-coa^t— as  the 
living  symbol  of  the  goddess  Isis; 
and  was  worshipped  there  in  towns 
and  sanctuaries  of  the  same  name. 
She  represents  the  transformed  Isis, 
who  in  this  bhape  seeks  to  escape  the 


persecutions  of  Set,  the  Eakodaemon 
of  the  Egyptian  pantheon.  The  region 
of  her  wanderings  is  Libya  and  the 
Libyan  desert  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
the  word.  Her  child  Hor,  the  future 
Osiris-Serapis,  appears  veiled  under 
the  form  of  a  Bull,  the  Hapi- 
Apis-Epaphus.  The  Libyan  seat  of 
his  worhhip  is  the  town  of  Apis, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake 
Mareotis.  The  Cow-headed  (hoopU) 
Isis,  or  whatever  may  have  been  her 
local  designation,  or  Isis  with  the 
horns  of  a  cow  and  the  disc  of  the 
moon  between  them  on  her  head,  are 
stereotyped  forms  of  the  Egyptian 
idols,  the  origin  of  which  goes  hack 
to  the  most  ancient  times  of  Egyptian 
history.  llie  relationship  of  these 
forms  with  the  Hera-I6,  in  idea  and 
representation,  is  indisputable,  and 
comes  fix)m  a  common  source,  which 
had  its  origin  from  the  soil  of 
the  Libyan  side  of  the  Egyptian 
Delta — on  that  territory  which,  in  the 
earlier  times  of  the  history  of  the 
Pharaohs,  witnessed  the  development 
of  an  active  foreign  intercourse  by 
sea  and  land.^ 

Every  connection  of  the  Greek 
yXavicawrts,  as  an  epithet  of  the  Homeric 
Athene,  with  Egyptian  representa- 
tions, must  be  rejected.  The  Egyp- 
tians regarded  the  owl  as  a  bird  of  ill 
omen ;  and  no  deity,  whether  male  or 
female,  bears  the  head  of  this  animal. 

»  These  views  of  my  friend  BrugBch  agree 
perfectly  with  the  myth  of  Id  m  given  in  the 
Promettieus  of  Aeschylus,  and  especially  with 
the  termination  of  her  wandering  in  Egypt, 
where  she  gives  birth  to  Ejmphus. 

H.   SCHLIEMASX. 
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TROY  AND  EGYPT. 


By  Professor  Henry  Brugsch-Bet. 


My  dear  "friend  Schliemann,  —  In 
complying  most  readily  with  your 
wish  to  do  justice  to  the  above  title 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Egyptian 
antiquity,  I  am  troubled  with  certain 
scruples,  which  I  cannot  withhold 
from  you  in  the  very  beginning  of 
my  letter.  As  I  have  the  accidental 
merit,  by  favour  only  of  good  for- 
tune, of  having  moved  fur  a  long  num- 
ber of  years  amidst  the  world  of 
Egyptian  monuments  as  among  old 
acquaintances,  yon  will  perhaps  de- 
mand from  me,  as  from  an  initiated 
priest,  disclosures  on  the  relations 
between  Troy  and  Egypt.  You  may 
expect  from  me  the  solution  of  ob- 
scure historical  enigmas,  and  rejoice 
by  anticipation  at  having  found  at 
the  right  hour  the  right  man,  who 
has  in  this  respect  succeeded  in 
evoking,  as  if  by  enchantment,  old 
life  from  the  ruins  of  dead  monu- 
ments. Nothing  have  I  to  bring  of 
all  that  you  expect  and  that  I  should 
like  to  lay  at  your  feet,  as  the  most 
eloquent  testimony  of  my  friendship 
and  high  esteem.  Is  it  my  fault,  is 
it  the  fault  of  the  monuments,  if  I 
appear  before  you  with  a  poor  gift? 
I  fear  the  fault  lies  with  both,  and, 
with  this  fiank  confession,  I  transport 
myself  into  the  midst  of  the  monu- 
ments and  their  inscriptions. 

The  name  of  the  Hellenes  must 
necessarily  have  been  known  to  the 
Egyptians  from  the  time  when  Hel- 
lenes, as  pirates  or  as  travellers  and 
ciist^-away  mariners,  set  foot  on  Egyp- 
tian soil.      The  latest  testimonies  to 


this  are  furnished,  as  is  self-evident, 
by  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies.  On  the 
extant  stones  and  in  the  papyrus-rolls 
of  that  epoch,  which  is  comparatively 
tlie  modern  history  of  Egypt,  the 
Hellenes  are  called  by  the  name 
of  Uinen,  Ueinen,  which  has  continued 
in  the  Coptic  language  in  the  foims 
of  Ueinin,  Ueeinin,  Ueeienin.  The  word 
so  written  and  spoken  has  no  linguis- 
tic connection  either  with  the  *Iaov€5, 
"IcDvcs,  of  the  Greeks,  or  with  the  Javan 
of  the  Bible  (as  has  been  generally 
assumed),  but  it  is  a  derivative  from 
the  Egyptian  root  uni,  uini,  preserved 
also  in  Coptic  in  the  forms  aoeiw,  uoini, 
uoein€y  etc.,  with  the  significations  of 
the  Latin  lumeUf  lux,  splendor,  and, 
in  composition  with  the  verb  er 
(  =  facer e,  esse),  it  means  fulgere,  aplen- 
dere,  Ulucescere,  illuminarey  or  parti- 
cipially,  luddiis,  splendena.  1  observe 
at  once  in  this  place  how,  in  fact, 
the  peoples  of  the  Pulasta  (Pelas- 
gians)  and  Tekkar  (Teucrians)^  are 
once  denoted  •  on  a  monument,  of 
the  times  of  King  Bamses  III.,  with 
the  help  of  a  Semitic  word  like 
taker,  that  is  in  Hebrew  lillO,  "biil- 
liant,"  **8liining,"  "conspicuous," 
"celebrated."  'i'hat  is  to  say,  the 
above  nations,  which  I  have  in  my 
mind,  are  called,  some  of  them, 
**  celebrated  peoples  on  the  land,"  the 
others  **  on  the  sea." 

This  designation,  which  implies  so 
much  that  is  flatteiing  for  the  Hel- 


>  Jlis'ory  of  Eijypt,  vol.  ii.  \\  153  foil.,  Eiig. 
trans.  2ml  cd. 
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lenes,  can  only  be  established,  as  I  have 
said,  for  the  later  period  of  Egyptian 
history.  It  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  demotic  epoch  of  writing.  It  is, 
however,  scarcely  to  be  presumed  that 
the  Egyptian  proper  name  Uinen,  in 
connection  with  the  Semitic  taker — 
both  with  the  sense  of  *'  light,  lumin- 
ous, brilliant,"— coidd  have  been  an 
invention  of  the  Egyptians.  On  the 
contrary,  the  supposition  may  be 
admitted,  that  the  name  Uinen  repre- 
sented the  Egyptian  translation  of  a 
genuine  Greek  denomination  of  the 
Hellenic  rape,  and  in  this  connection 
I  call  to  mind  the  name  Hellas, 
Hellen,  itself,  the  root  of  which 
seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  Greek 
stem  sel  (compare  o-cXa?,  o-cXocd,  o-cXacr^ 
(TOfuu,  "lustre,"  "glance,"  "shine,") 
with  the  signification  of  "to  be 
bright,  glance,  shine,  glimmer."  Ana- 
logies within  Greek  itself  are  not 
wanting.  Let  us  compare  o-cX-any 
with  cX-any,  "torch,"  ScX-iyioy,  "moon," 
<r\s  with  vs,  the  name  of  the  race  of 
the  "EXXoL  (Strabo,  vii.  §  328)  with  the 
Homeric  ^ScXXot  (Iliad  xvi.  234) ;  let 
us  add  to  this  the  words  in  which 
the  Greek  aspirate  (*)  is  equivalent 
to  the  Latin  «,  as  in  v9  =  ««,  €^09  = 
sedeSy  0X5  =  «aZ,  solum,  cpircD  =  serpo^ 
iXuctf  =  salix,  aKrXofjLoi  =  saiiOy  rjXios  = 
sol,  ^os  =  sudor,  and  many  others. 

In  the  existing  bilingual  and  tri- 
lingual inscriptions,  the  demotic 
Uinen  uniformly  corresponds  to  a 
hieroglyphic  form  Ha^neh  or  Hau-neb, 
which  (compound)  word  has  the 
signification  of  "  those  who  are 
behind  their  chiefs,  those  who  follow 
their  chiefs,"  consequently  foreign- 
ers, who  choose  their  chiefs  in 
order  to  accompany  them  on  warlike 
expeditions.  My  explanation  of  this 
most  ancient  proper  name  is  new ; 
but  I  have  confirmed  it  by  the  most 
striking  examples  of  its  use.  The 
Hau-neb  appear  already  on  the  monu- 
ments* of  an  early  time,  even  before 
the  epoch  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty 
(about  1700  B.C.).     They  make  their 


appearance  in  what  is  called  the 
"  List  of  the  Nine  Nations,"  as  a  dis- 
tinct group  of  peoples,  whose  places  of 
abode  are  clearly  and  distinctly  indi- 
cated by  the  following  words  in  an 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic  text  of  the 
Ptolemaic  time:  ^^ Hau-neb  is  the 
name  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
and  coasts  of  the  sea,  and  the  numer- 
ous and  great  (or,  the  very  numerous) 
peoples  of  the  north."  In  this  geo- 
graphical conception  of  the  seat  of 
the  peoples  and  races  of  the  north  on 
the  soil  of  Asia  Minor,  called  Hau- 
neb, — established  as  it  is  by  the  monu- 
ments— we  have  the  solid  foundation 
for  all  the  indications  of  the  earlier 
and  later  monuments. 

With  some  of  these  peoples  we  be- 
come first  acquainted  from  the  records 
of  the  monuments  about  the  cam- 
paigns of  King  Bamses  II.  Sestura 
(Sesostris)  against  the  mighty  peo- 
ple of  the  Cheta  or  Chita,  the  Hittites, 
or  "  children  of  Cheth,"  of  the  Bible. 
A  great  confederacy  of  nations,  which 
extended  over  Western  Asia  and  Asia 
Minor,  opposed  the  celebrated  Egyp- 
tian conqueror,  in  order  to  dispute 
with  him  the  supremacy  over  the 
pai-ts  of  Asia  now  mentioned.  The 
heroic  poem  of  Fentaur,  in  glorifica- 
tion of  the  victories  of  this  Pharaoh 
over  the  king  of  Cheta  and  his  con- 
federates, names  as  such,  first  qnite 
generally,  "  all  peoples  from  the  fur- 
thest extremities  of  the  sea  to  the 
land  of  Cheta."  The  r^on  is  dis- 
tinctly indicated :  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  on 
whose  banks  lay  the  eastern  border 
districts  of  Qarqamasha,  Carchemish,' 
and  QAZAUANATaK,  Gauzanitis,  the 
Goshen  of  the  Bible.  Over  again>t 
them,  as  representatives  of  the  western 
regions  of  Asia  Minor  (at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  sea),  appear  the  peoples  of 
the  DaRDaNi,  the  Dardanians,  Mauna, 


*  The  ruins  of  Carchem'ish  have  b«en  lately 
discovered  at  Jerabius  (Uierapolis)  on  the 
Euphrates. 
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MaxjoSj  the  Maeonians  or  Meonians 
(the  ancient  Lydians),  Masu,  the 
MysianB,  Liku,  the  Lycians.  The 
two  names  of  nations  mentioned  he- 
sides,  FiDAsa  and  KeRKesH  or  GeRcesH 
remind  ns,  the  foimer  of  Fedasus,  the 
latter  of  the  Gergithians  in  the  do- 
minion of  Troas.^ 

These  names,  handed  down  to  ns 
with  all  fidelity,  bear  upon  them  an 
unmistakable  mark,  namely,  that  of  a 
close  connection  founded  on  a  politico- 
geographical  relation.  They  exhibit 
the  military  power  of  Western  Asia 
in  its  chief  representatives,  just  as 
we  already  have  them  enumerated  by 
name  in  Homer  in  the  Catalogue  of 
the  allies  of  Troy.  But  the  Ilion  to 
which  prominence  has  been  given  by 
E.  de  Roug^,  in  his  celebrated  disserta- 
tion on  the  epic  of  Kamses — in  ancient 
Egyptian  Iri-una,  Iliwiay — must  dis- 
appear from  the  record  of  the  Trojan 
allies  of  the  Cheta  in  their  contest 
against  Sesostris,  for  the  reading 
lli-una  has  probably  to  be  rectified  in 
respect  of  the  first  part  of  the  name, 
iU.^  It  is  not  to  be  read  lli-una,  but 
Jfa-ttiia,  that  is  Maeonia, 

We  feel  bound  to  maintain  that  the 
whole  series  of  the  confederates  named, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  **  be- 
ginning from  the  furthest  extremities 
of  the  sea,"  as  the  texts  express  them- 
selves, is  an  historical  fact  of  capital 
importance.  It  gives  us  the  certainty 
that,  about  a  hundred  years  before 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  natitius 
enumerated  inhabited  the  same  terri- 
tories which  the  geographers  of  clasj»i- 

'  (Jnless  we  are  altogether  deceived,  both 
names  are  derired  from  Semitic  roots.  Pedasos 
reminds  of  the  root  potash  '*to  hammer," 
whence  pattish  "iron-hammer;"  geryesh  of  gir* 
gash ;  Chaldean,  gargeshia ;  Arabic,  girgis 
*•  clay,  loam — black  silt."  The  change  of  the 
Semitic  soand  sh  into  the  Greek  t  can  be  proved 
also  by  other  examples:  compare  Kadeshf  in 
Greek  Kadytis. 

^  The  sign  in  question  is  of  a  polyphonic 
nature,  and  can  be  equally  well  read  iri,ili,orfna 
and  mar.  From  internal  reasons,  the  statement 
of  which  cannot  be  given  here  without  prolix 
explanations,  I  prefer  the  reading  ma. 


cal  antiquity  have  attributed  to  them. 
To  these  we  add,  with  particular  re- 
ference to  later  times,  the  names  of 
the  Shardana  (Shairdana)  and  Turash 
(Tuirash),  generally  with  the  epithet 
"  of  the  sea  "  ;  which  denoted  nations 
distinguished  by  their  foreign  attire 
and  armament,  first  as  enemies  of  the 
Egyptians,  but  afterwards  also  as 
their  auxiliaries  in  the  wars  of  Bam- 
ses  II.,  both  against  the  Cheta  and 
against  other  peoples.  It  is  the  war- 
like races  of  the  Sardians  and  the 
Homeric  TpoKs,  the  inhabitants  of 
Troas,  who  thus  show  themselves  for 
the  first  time  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world's  history  as  &ithful  aUies  of 
the  Egyptians. 

But  under  the  successor  of  the  great 
Ramses,  king  Mineptah  II.  (about 
1300  B.C.),  the  Pheron  of  Herodotus, 
the  Shardana  and  Turash  appear 
again  as  opponents  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  as  allies  of  the  king  of 
the  Libyans,  who,  from  the  west, 
on  African  soil,  made  a  formid- 
able attack  on  the  region  of  the 
Delta.  According  to  the  texts  relat- 
ing to  them,  they  appear  at  one 
time  as  **  peoples  of  the  sea,"  at 
another  as  "peoples  of  the  north," 
that  is  to  say,  as  inhabitants  of  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  in  brotherly 
community  with  the  kindred  tribes 
adjacent  to  their  native  seats.  The 
inscriptions  call  them  in  succession: 
the  ''  Shairdana,  Shakalsha,  Akaiua- 
sha,  Leku,  Turisha,"^  which  we 
translate  :  **  the  Sardians,  Shakalsha, 
Achaeans,  Lycians,  Trojans."*  To- 
gether with  their  Libyan  friends,  they 
are  entirely  defeated  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  battle  of  Frosopis;  &nd 


'  The  final  syllable  sha  or  ash  oi  these  or 
other  proper  names  b  remarkable,  because  it 
represents  a  termination  (the  Greek  os)  which 
does  not  occur  in  any  ancient  Egyptian  writings ; 
it  is  conspicuoQS  in  the  proper  name  Mashauasha, 
also  written  Mashana,  a  Libyan  people  called 
Maxyes  by  the  Greeks. 

•  History  of  Kgypt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  122,  foil.,  Eng. 
trans.,  2nd  ed. 
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are  partly  slain  and  partly  oariied 
into  captivit3%^ 

Under  King  Eamses  III.  (1200  B.C.), 
the  Proteus  of  Herodotus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Alexandres  and  his 
beloved  Helen,  who  in  their  flight  are 
cast  away  on  Egypt,  this  country  is 
involved  in  new  wars  against  neigh- 
bouring peoples.  Large  confederations 
of  nations  rose  up  more  formidably 
than  ever  before,  to  join  in  hostile 
invasions  upon  Egypt.  From  the 
West  it  was  the  Libyans  (Libu),  with 
their  allies,  who  threatened  Egypt's 
ancient  frontiers  and  independence. 
Among  their  allies  we  cite  the  Masha^ 
uasha,  Asabta,  Hasa,  and  Bakana, 
since  the  same  forms  of  names  are 
clearly  preserved  in  the  classical 
designations  of  the  Maxyes,  Asbytae, 
Ausees,  and  Bakales.^  From  the  East 
"  the  peoples  of  the  north,"  "  the 
inhabitants  of  the  isles  and  the 
coastlands,"  at  one  time  also  called 
Hau-neb,  directed  their  attack  by 
water  and  by  land  against  Egypt, 
llie  expedition  on  the  mainland 
issued  from  Asia  Minor,  The  peoples 
and  cities,  which  they  touch  in  their 
migration,  are  seized  with  fear  and 
terror.  They  settle  down  in  the  land 
of  the  Amori  (Amorites)  and  establish 
a  fixed  camp.  Then  the  warlike 
attack  is  again  directed  against 
Egypt-  At  Migdol,  on  the  Pelusian 
arm  of  the  Kile,  they  join  their  con- 
federates, who  arriving  by  sea,  had 
sailed  up  with  their  ships  into  the 
broad  arm  of  the  Nile.  A  great 
battle  is  joined  between  them  and  the 
Egyptians  both  on  land  and  on  the 
water.  The  enemy  are  defeated  and 
killed  or  captured.  Ramses  III.,  the 
victor,  does  not  orait,  in  his  Inter  expe- 
dition against  Asia  Minor,  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  the  enemies  of  Eg^pt ; 
and  he  attacks  their  cities  in  their 
own  land,  that  is  to  say  on  the  isles 
and    coast-districts    of    Asia    Minor. 


'   llxsiory  of  Ejypty  vol.  ii.  i»p.  146,  foil.,  Eiig. 
irau£i.,  2 lid  cd.  ®  Ihid.  pp.  153,  foil. 


This  is  the  brief  summary  of  the  rich 
representations  and  inscriptions  which 
cover  the  temple  walls  of  Medinet 
Abou  (in  the  western  quarter  of 
Thebes)  and  of  which  the  celebrated 
Harris  Papyrus  No.  1  contains  an 
epitome.* 

"  The  peoples  of  the  north,"  "  the 
inhabitants  of  the  isles  and  of  the 
coast  districts,"  appear  also  in  the 
wall-paintings,  in  two  separate  groups, 
distinguished  by  their  attire  and 
armament.  The  first  includes  the 
peoples  called  Fuix>sata  or  Pulosata 
(Pelasgians  —  Philibtines  !),  Tekri  or 
Tekkari  (Teucrians)  and  Danan 
(Danai?).  Their  armament  consists 
of  spears,  short  swords,  round  shields, 
and  helmets  crowned  with  feather- 
like crests.  The  enemies  of  the 
Egyptians  designated  as  Furosata  ap- 
pear on  the  monuments  as  the  most 
important  and  most  distinguished 
people  among  the  nations  now  men- 
tioned. The  termination  ta  gives  to 
the  name  a  Semitic  complexion,  and 
with  this  agrees  the  fact,  that  the 
root  PURos,  PURas,  pui-as,  contains  a 
very  suggestive  meaning ;  for  pdUuy 
palash  (in  Hebrew),  falasa  (in  Ethi- 
opic)  means  "  to  make  a  way  for  one- 
self, to  depart  (abroad),  to  migrate."" 
The  Furosata  are,  therefore,  *'  the  wan- 
derers, foreigners,"  which  name  per- 
fectly suits  the  Pelasgians  of  the  Greek 
tradition,  whom  Attic  wit  conceived 
as  the  Felargoi,  that  is  "  the  storks," 
which  come  and  depart  again. ^° 


»  Op,  cit.  p.  155. 

"  The  name  lO  also  contains  a  similar  signifi- 
cation, for  according  to  your  sagacious  judgment 
(Mycemtf,  p.  20)  it  should  be  referred  to  the  root 
I  (in  tlfiij  I  go) ;  in  stating  which  I  ought  not  to 
leave  unnoticed  the  attempt  to  bring  the  name 
of  the  goddess  lo  into  connection  with  the  Egyp- 
tian word  loh  "  moon,"  (but  of  the  masculine 
gender !).  Whether  the  name  of  the  lonians  is 
related  to  I o,  as  I  see  from  some  remarks  of 
learned  Hellenists,  I  would  by  no  means  venture 
to  decide.  From  my  Egyptian  and  Oripotal 
point  of  view  1  would  rather  refer  it  to  the  rvot 
I,  which  in  Semitic  as  well  as  in  Archaic-Kgy|)- 
tian  (/,  la,  w;  plural,  mu,  iou)  signifies  "isle*' 
and  **  islanders."     In  the  Bible  the  lyyim  (onw 
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The  second  group  is  formed  by 
the  kindred  peoples  of  the  Shardana, 
Shakalsha,  and  Uashash,  with  the 
epithet  "  of  the  sea,"  that  is  valiant 
warriors  on  sea.  Their  armament  is 
essentially  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  first  group.  Helmets  suimoanted 
with  horn-like  crests,  coats  of  mail, 
armlets,  shields  with  handles  and 
bosses,  long  swords,  sandals  on  their 
feet,  —  all  give  -them  a  chivalrous 
appearance,  especially  in  contrast 
with  the  Pelasgian  group.  The 
Greek  type  is  unmistakable. 

A  pylon  of  the  above-mentioned 
temple  of  Medinet  Abou  shows  the 
king  Eamses  III.  as  vanquisher  of  the 
Hau-neb,  that  is,  the  Hellenes.  He 
brings  to  the  god  Amon  of  lliebes 
thirty-nine  conquered  cities  with  their 
inhabitants,  the  names  of  which — 
often  of  Semitic  oiigin — may  be  found 
again  on  the  islands  and  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor.^  I  cite  the  most  striking 
names  in  the  appended  list:  No.  5, 
Tarshcha  or  Tarshach  =  Tarsus.  No.  7, 
Salomaski  =  Salamis  in  Cyprus.  No.  8, 
Eatian=  Kition;  No.  9,  Ai-mar,  I-mar 


also  Tyy 'fij  in  the  plural)  are  a  general  STnonym 
for  the  coast-lands  and  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. May  not  the  lonians  have  represented 
by  their  names  just  the  inhabitants  of  those 
islands  and  coasts?  At  all  events,  this  hint 
appears  to  me  worthy  of  examination.  The 
Bible  (^Qenesiij  x.  4)  expressly  says  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Javan,  Elishah,  Tarshish,  Kittim  and 
Dodanim :  "  by  these  were  the  tales  of  the  Gen- 
tiles overspread  %  in  their  lands,  each  according 
to  their  languages,  races,  and  peoples.**  That 
the  ethnic  name  Javan  is  identical  with  laones, 
lonians,  cannot  be  a  subject  of  the  slightest 
donbt.^  But  the  opinion  of  a  scholiast  deserves 
notice,  that  the  barbarians  had  denoted  the  Hel- 
lenes by  the  designation  laones,  as  if  the  name 
itaelf  had  been  of  a  barbarian,  that  is  to  say  not 
Oreek,  origin. 

•  For  the  full  list  see  Hist,  of  E'jypt^  vol.  ii. 
pp.  158,  159,  Eng.  trans.  2nd  ed. 


*  German  cniagebreitet,  A.  V.  **  divided." 
^  This  was  clearly  seen  by  Milton,  who,  in  his 
catalogue  of  the  fallen  angels  (^Par.  Lost,  bk.  i.) 
calU  the  Greek  deities  "The  Ionian  gods,  of 
Jatan*s  issue.**  In  fact  IflN  is  identical,  letter 
for  letter,  with  \V  (Ion  :  with  the  added 
vowel  point;^,  Javan). 


=  Marion;  No.  10.  Sali  =  Soli,  and 
No.  11,  I-tal  =  Idalion ; — all  four  aUo 
in  Cyprus.  No.  14,  Bitar  or  Bizar, 
exactly  represents  the  Hebrew  bezer, 
"  copper  mine."  No.  15,  Asi,  suggests 
the  name  of  Assos,  a  Mysian  city 
in  Troas,  or  of  Issa,  the  ancient 
designation  of  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
or  of  Issus  in  Cilicia.  No.  20,  Kerena, 
Kelena,  recals  Kolonae  in  Troas;  as 
does  No.  22,  Aburot,  Aburt,  the  Mysian 
district  of  Abrettene.  No.  23,  Kabur, 
Kabul,  shows  itself  again  in  the 
Greek  Kabalis,  the  name  of  a  district 
of  Phrygia  and  Lycia.  No.  24,  U-lu^ 
if  the  transcription  of  the  name  is 
right,  brings  Ilium  to  mind.  No.  26, 
Kushpita,  Kushpat,  recals  the  Semitic 
Keseph  "silver,"  as  this  again  re- 
minds us  of  the  silver  city  Argyrion 
in  Troas.  With  No.  27,  Kanu,  might 
be  compared  the  name  of  the  city  of 
Caunus  in  Cavia,  and  with  L(a)res 
one  of  the  cities  called  Larissa.  No. 
83,  Maulnus,  otherwise  also  written 
in  the  inscriptions  MuauUos,  Mulnus, 
calls  to  mind  the  Cilician  Mallus,  as 
do  No.  38,  Atena,  and  No,  39,  Karka- 
mash,  the  names  of  the  cities  Adana 
and  Coracesium,  likewise  situated  in 
Cilicia. 

In  this  and  in  all  similar  lists  of 
nations,  countries,  and  cities,  we  can- 
not think  of  a  strictly  geographical 
arrangement.  The  monuments  prove 
this  a  hundred  times.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  names  which  have  a  broad 
general  connection  are  not  separated. 
The  general  outline  which  includes 
the  above-mentioned  list  of  cities  is 
traced  out,  for  the  reference  is  to  the 
islands  and  coast-cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
of  that  region ,  namely,  on  which  the  mi- 
grations of  Aryan  and  Semitic  groups 
of  nations  present  a  confused  scene  of 
movements  hither  and  thither.  The 
fact,  that  the  monuments,  which  are 
contemporary  with  the  Trojan  epoch 
begin  suddenly  to  speak  and  to  present 
the  wandering  tribes  according  to  their 
appeai*ance  and  their  names  before  our 


astonished 


eyes, 


is  another  witness  of 
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the  certainty  of  the  Greek  traditions 
about  the  olden  time.  In  this  respect  the 
information  of  the  monuments  acquires 
a  value  beyond  all  description.  Troas, 
Mysia,  Maeonia,  Lycia,  appear  already 
as  the  fixed  seats  of  nations  bearing  the 
like  names,  on  the  west  coast  and  the 
neighbouring  islands  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  statement  of  the  classical  writers, 
that  King  Ramses  II.  (Sesostris)  ad- 
vanced on  his  victorious  expedition  as 
far  as  Thrace,  and  there  set  up  his 
last  memorial  pillars,  is  therefore  no 
empty  tale,  invented  to  glorify  the 
extent  of  the  expeditions  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Sesostris.  Those  conquests  belong 
to  the  region  of  facts.  The  further 
progress  of  the  study  of  the  monu- 
ments will  hereafter  dissipate  the 
mist  which  still  covers  some  parts 
of  these  expeditions,  which  have  an 
historical  foundation.  The  broad 
general  fact  is  proved,  that,  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century  be- 
fore our  era,  the  Greeks  and  their 
several  tribes  were  perfectly  known 
to  the  Egyptians,  and  carried  on  in- 
tercourse with  them.  This  is  already 
attested  by  the  Greek  fables  and  the 
classical  traditions.  Perseus,  Danaus, 
Menelaus,  Archander,  Canobus,  Paris, 
Helen,  are  names  which  stand  in  the 
closest  connection  with  the  geography 
and  the  history  of  Egypt  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  Delta,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Canobic  mouth,  for 
they  refer  to  times  in  which  lonians 
and  Carians  landed  on  the  same  coasts 
of  that  region  which  were  marked,  at 
the  later  epoch  of  the  Ptolemaic  age, 
with  the  names  of  the  Menelaite  and 
Metelite  nome.  I  have  elsewhere 
shown*  how  the  latter  denomination 
has  sprung  directly  from  the  Greek 
ficnyXvs  (" immigrant,  foreign  visitor"). 
Long  before  Psammetichus  I.  had 
opened  the  land  to  lonians  and  Carians 
clad  in  bronze  armour,  in  order  to 
make  use  of  them  as  mercenaries  and 
auxiliary   troops,   the   Pharaohs    had 

*  See  Appendix  VIII.,  p.  742. 


already,   800  years   Ixfore,   obtained 
the  like  service  from  their  ancestors. 

There  are  two  tribes  especially, 
which  claim  our  whole  attention  at 
that  epoch;  these  are  the  Shardana 
and  the  Shakalsha,  the  predecessors 
of  the  lonians  and  Carians  of  the 
time  of  Psammetichus.  We  meet 
with  them  sometimes  as  auxiliaries 
in  the  suite  of  Libyan  kings  and  as 
enemies  of  the  Egyptians,  sometimes 
as  troops  allied  with  the  Egyptians 
against  Libyan  and  Asiatic  despots, 
as  hns  been  stated  above  (p.  747). 
Misled  by  the  resemblance  in  sound, 
some  have  wished  to  recognize  in 
their  names  the  most  ancient  desig- 
nations of  the  Sardinians  and  the 
Sicilians.  But  for  all  this,  it  appears 
to  us  impossible  to  sever  these  tribes 
from  the  connection  with  their  neigh- 
bours in  Asia  Minor,  among  whom 
they  obtained  so  conspicuous  a  place 
through  their  Hellenic  appearance. 
We  believe  with  M.  Maspero,^  that 
the  names  refer  to  Maeonian  tribes, 
among  which  were  the  Shardana, 
the  Lydian  Sardians,  descendants  of 
Sardos,  the  hero  eponymus  of  the  city 
named  after  him.  When  Shardana 
served  in  the  armies  of  the  Pharaohs, 
they  did  not  at  all  renounce  the  rights 
of  their  native  home.  Maeonia,  the 
country  called  Mauna  in  the  ancient 
Egyptian  texts,  was  and  still  re- 
mained their  fatherland.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  peoples  called  Shakalsha 
and  Uashash,  whom  we  have  to  regard 
as  tribes  akin  to  the  Shardana.  I  must 
not  omit  to  mention  that,  as  the  former 
have  been  regarded  as  inhabitants  of 
Sicily,  so  the  latter  are  viewed  by 
some  scholars,  according  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  M.  Chabas,  as  the  prede- 
cessors of  the  Oscans. 

Here  then,  my  dear  Friend,  yon 
have  in  bold  and  rough  outline,  from 
the  sketch  traced  on  the  monuments, 
the  picture  of  the  groups  of  nations 

•  See  his  Histoirt  ancienne  des  PenpUs  de 
r  Orient  (Parle,  1875),  p.  249. 
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who  peopled  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
ahout  the  Trojan  times.  Among  them 
the  Dardani,  the  Dardanians,  are  not 
wanting.  I  have  taken  pains,  as  far 
as  I  had  the  ability,  to  fix  clearly  the 
fundamental  lines  of  the  picture,  and 
to  follow,  so  far  as  accorded  with  my 
own  conviction,  the  masterly  first 
essays  of  E.  de  Eoug6  and  Chabas. 
The  opinions  at  variance  with  theirs, 
which  the  study  of  the  monuments 
has  forced  upon  me  almost  against 
my  will,  have  respect  principally  to  the 
country  of  Asia  Minor,  which  I  feel 
obliged  to  regard  as  the  common  father- 
land of  those  Hau-neb  or  peoples  of  the 
islandsand  coasts  to  the  north  of  Egypt. 
I  repeat  that  to  recognize  the  Etruscans 
in  the  Tuirsha  or  Turisha  (Trojans), 
the  Oscans  in  the  Uashash,  the  Sicu- 
lans  in  the  Shakalsha,  and  the  Sardi- 
nians in  the  Shardana  (Sardians),  is 
repugnant  to  my  own  geographical 
convictions. 

And  whei-e,  you  will  ask  me,  is  the 
Egyptian  Tray  (Troja),  the  site,  ac- 
cording to  classic  tradition,  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Trojans  who  followed 
MenelauB  and  remained  there  as  cap- 
tives? Granted  that  through  this 
story,  preserved  by  Strabo,  there  shines 
forth  a  bright  and  clear  ray  of  the 
historical  fact  of  the  old  relations 
between  the  Egjrptians  and  the  Tro- 
jans (the  Turisha  of  the  monuments), 
confirming  what  I  have  maintained 
above,  yet  the  connection  between  the 
names  of  the  two  cities  of  Troy  is  in 


no  wise  established.  The  Egyptian 
Troja,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  like- 
named  mountain,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Nile  opposite  to  Memphis,  and 
now  called  Turra^  bore  in  old  Egyptian, 
from  the  time  of  the  pyramid-building 
kings,^  the  designation  of  tardu  or 
tardui,  as  the  mountain  bore  that  of 
turdu  or  turdui,  which  is  of  genuine 
Egyptian  origin,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  foreign  name  of  the 
Asiatic  Troy.  The  Greeks  travelling 
or  settled  in  Egypt  found  it  easy  to 
take  advantage  of  the  similar  names 
of  the  two  places,  in  order,  after  their 
wonted  fashion,  to  add  a  geographical 
basis  to  the  old  traditions  of  the  wars 
of  the  Egyptians  against  Troas.  Ac- 
cordingly the  captive  enemies  were 
represented  as  making  a  settlement 
at  the  place  referred  to,  and  calling  it 
Troy  in  honour  of  their  native  city. 

With  this  remark,  dear  and  valued 
Friend,  allow  me  to  close  this  long 
epistle.  On  reading  over  once  more 
the  little  that  it  contains,  I  feel  almost 
ashamed,  in  contrast  with  your  bril- 
liant labours  and  discoveries,  so  rich 
in  results  and  consequences,  to  expose 
on  my  part  such  an  evidence  of 
poverty.  The  reasons  for  this  I  have 
explained  in  the  introduction.  Dis- 
pose of  my  slight  gift  according  to 
your  own  judgment. 

Henry  Brugsch. 

*  See  History  of  Egi/pt,  vol.  i.  p.  91  {et  ali'n)y 
Elng.  trans.  2nd  ed. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 

Besides  those  usual,  such  as  M.  =  mount ;  Pr.  =  promontory ;  R.  =  river,  fee. :  c  =  city,  cities  ;  d.  sdangliter ; 
f.  =  father ;  k.  =  king ;  m.  =  mother ;  8.  =  son ;  N.  Ilium,  or  N.  1. «  Novum  Ilium :  Tr.  denotes ol:t)ects befcrngtog 
to  the  great  Treasure  first  found;  Tr.,  objects  of  the  9  other  Treasures  ;  all  found  in  the  debri*  of  3rd  city. 


ABYDOS. 


AEOLUS. 


ABYDOS,  on  the  Hellespont,  colonized  by 
Milesians  under  Gyges,  128, 688 ;  no  ruins, 
but  pottery,  &c.,  128 ;  coins  of,  at  N.  I.,  612. 

Accidents  at  the  excavations,  24;  narrow 
escape  from  fire,  27  ;  in  riding  to  shore  in 
the  dark,  52. 

Achaeans,  migrate  from  Peloponnesus  to  the 
I'road,  127 ;  the  Akaiuasba  of  Egyptian 
records,  747. 

Achaeorum  PortuSy  on  the  Hellespont,  pro- 
bably at  the  mouth  of  the  In  Tepeh 
Asmak,  95. 

Achilles  destroys  Pedasus,  134 ;  Theb^,  135 ; 
Lymessus,  136 ;  slain  by  Paris,  159 ;  in- 
tended marriige  with  Polyxena,  164 ; 
bronze  statue  of,  and  extravagant  honours 
to,  by  Cai-acalla,  179 ;  statue  at  N.  I.  in 
the  open  air,  181 ;  shrine  seen  by  Julian 
uninjured,  182. 

Achilles,  Tumtdus  of,  on  the  shore  by  the 
Greek  camp,  151, 655 ;  dejiosit  of  his  bones 
with  those  of  Patrcclus  in  a  golden  urn  ; 
the  tumulus  now  so  called  inconsistent 
with  Homer,  649 ;  called  so  in  Pliny's  time; 
opened  by  a  Jew  in  1786 ;  his  incredible 
account  of  its  contents,  654-5 ;  author 
prevented  fipom  excavating,  655. 

Achilles  and  Hector,  combat  of,  55 ;  their 
race  round  Troy,  65 ;  discussion  of,  142, 
174 ;  easily  applicable  to  Hissarlik,  143 ; 
impossible  at  the  Bali  Dagh,  194. 

Achilleum,  town  pnibably  at  Koum  Kaleh, 
104 ;  independent  of  N.  Iliimi,  167. 

Acland,  W.,  *  The  Plains  of  Troy,*  187. 

Acropolis  of  Athens,  widened  by  Cimon, 
compared  with  that  of  Ithaca,  47;  of 
Ithaca,  on  Mt.  Aetos,  47,  48;  of  Novum 
Ilium,  Hissarlik  was  the,  38,  39 ;  temple 


of  Athen^  in,  168 ;  of  Ophrynium,  60 ; 
of  Troy  (see  Pergamos);  acropolis  on 
height  opposite  the  Bali  Dagh,  60. 

Adramyttium,  coins  of,  at  N.  Ilium,  612. 

Adresteia,  city,  132. 

Adrestus  and  Amphius,  sons  of  Merops, 
dominion  of,  68 ;  defined ;  ciUes,  132. 

Aeanteum,  city,  103. 

Aegaeon»    See  Bruxreus. 

Aenea,  or  Nea,  question  respecting,  57. 

Aeneas,  prince  of  the  Dardanians,  25  (see 
Dardanid);  prophecy  of  his  dominion 
over  Troy,  125 ;  flies  to  Lymessus  from 
Achilles,  136 ;  manifold  stories  of  his  fate, 
164;  connected  with  many  places,  165; 
worshipped  as  a  god  at  N.  Ilium,  165; 
said  to  have  betrayed  Troy,  in  revenge  for 
injury  from  Paris,  165 ;  tradition  in  the 
Troad,  that  he  reigned  there,  after  the 
capture  of  Troy,  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Greeks,  165;  confirmed  by  Homer, 
165,  166,  and  accepted  by  Strabo,  166; 
confirmed  by  the  excavations,  518;  re- 
presentative of  the  Dardanian  line,  166 
remarks  of  Gladstone  and  Grote,  166 
account  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  167 
with  Anchises  and  liilus  on  coins  of 
N.  Ilium,  642,  647  ;  his  flight  with  them 
not  mentioned  by  Homer,  647. 

Aeolian  (and  Achaean')  colonization  of  the 
Troad,  in  consequence  of  the  Dorian  in- 
vasion of  Peloponnesus,  127;  led  by  the 
sons  of  Orestes,  127,  128. 
Aeolic  Greeks  at  N.  Ilium,  167;  their  en- 
thusiasm for  Trojan  traditions,  209,  210. 
Aeolis,  the  Trojan  land  called,  128. 
Aeolus  and  Aeciids  in  Homer;  Aeolitns 
unknown  to  him,  127. 
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Aeschylus  on  the  destruction  of  Troy,  206. 

Aesepus,  R.,  rises  in  Ida,  68;  de>cribcd, 
100 ;  boundary  of  the  Lycians,  132 ; 
limit  of  Trojan  territory,  158. 

AesyeieSf  f.  of  Alcathous,  tumulus  of,  the 
watch-station  of  Polites,  therefore  be- 
tween I'roy  and  the  Greek  camp,  147, 
656;  wrongly  placed  by  Demetrius  and 
Uestiaea  (q.  v.),  and  modems,  at  the 
Fasha  Teptth,  107,  108, 174^,  186,  207, 
656 ;  site  probably  at  Koum  Kioi,  176. 

Aetos,  M.,  in  Ithaca,  "Castle  of  Ulysses" 
on,  first  excavations  at  (1870),  20 :  explo- 
ration of  (1878),  47 ;  cyclopean  remains 
on  ridge,  47 ;  unique  cyclopean  ruins  of 
the  ancient  capital  on  the  levelled  summit, 
47,  48 ;  unnoticed  by  travellers  owing  to 
the  difficult  ascent,  48 ;  excavations  there ; 
pottery,  tiles  ornamented  and  inscribed, 
48 ;  curious  handmill,  48. 

Agamemnon^  8.  of  Atreus,  k.  of  Mycenae 
(<fMi{  Mp&v),  commander  of  the  Greeks, 
157  ;  his  sepulchre  thought  by  Aeschylus 
to  be  a  tumulus,  650. 

Ages  of  Stonej  Brame,  and  Jron,  according 
to  classical  writers,  252-3 ;  of  SUme  pro- 
per, not  at  Uissarlik,  Pre/.  xL ;  of  Chopper, 
in  Ist  c,  see  Copper. 

Agora  of  Troy,  before  Priam's  palace  in  the 
Pergamos,  140, 161 ;  corresponding  to  the 
Ag.  in  front  of  chiefs  house,  3rd  c,  324. 

Agora  held  by  Hector,  near  the  tumulus  of 
llus,  147. 

Agora  in  the  Greek  camp,  149. 

Agora^  little,  discovered  by  Virchow  on  the 
Bali  Dflgh,  55. 

Agrippa  fines  the  Ilians  for  accident  to 
Julia,  178.    See  Novum  Ilium, 

Aiwadjik^  visited,  58,  59;  in  a  valley  of 
Ida,  69,  70. 

AJaXj  Tumuli  of,  1.  The  original  tonib  on 
the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  103,  648; 
with  temple  and  statue  (Strabo,  &c),  652 ; 
laid  open  by  the  sea,  as  described  by 
Pausanias  and  Philoetratus ;  the  gigantic 
bones  reburied  by  Hadrian  in  the  present 
tumulus ;  present  remains,  652 ;  large 
mutilated  statue  near  the  beach,  103, 
663 ;  ruins  of  city  near,  103. 
2.  See  In  Tepeh. 

AjaXy  8.  of  Olleus,  prince  of  Locris,  attempts 
to  violate  Cassandra  at  the  altar,  and 
perishes  on  the  voyage  home,  164. 

Akeritf  the,  of  Egyptian  records  (Carians  ?), 
123. 

Akski  Kioi  or  Baiak  (ix.  "swamp"),  vil- 
Ugi,  depopulated  by  plague,  and  replaced 


by  farm  of  Thy mbra,  99 ;  site  of  the  ancient 
historic  Thymbra,  719.    See  Thymbra, 
Albano  hut-urns,  black,    like   pottery   of 

6ih  c.,  588. 
AlcathoHs,  s.  of  Aesyetes,  married  to  Hippo- 
dameia,  d.  of  Anchises,  147. 

AldenhoveUy  C,  *  Ueber  das  neuentdeckte 
Troja:  189. 

Alexander  the  Oreat,  visit  to  and  veneration 
for  Ilium,  the  heroes  of  the  war,  and 
Achilles,  171 ;  his  belief  in  N.  Ilium  as 
Troy;  force  of  the  argument^  210;  his 
favours  to  the  city,  172,  688;  "casket 
edition  **  of  Homer,  172 ;  his  descent  from 
Andromach^  173. 

Alexandria-TroaSy  niins  of,  at  Eski-Stam- 
boul,  visited,  50 ;  its  foundation  and  his- 
tory, 56  n. ;  Troy  placed  at,  by  some,  184 ; 
coins  of,  frequent  at  N.  Ilium,  612. 

Alexandras,    See  Paris, 

Alizonians,    See  I/alizonians, 

Allies  of  the  Trojans,  from  Asia  Minor  and 
Thrace,  15a 

Alluvial  Deposits  in  plain  of  Troy  and 
Hellespont,  disproving  advance  of  the 
coast,  84,  86  ;  confirmed  by  observations 
on  the  Stomal imne;  Yirchow's  investiga- 
tion of;  come  from  the  higher  mountains, 
especially  Ida,  87-89.  Comp.  Hellespont, 
Plain  of  Troy,  Scamander, 

Altar,  primitive,  below  temple  of  Athen^ 
30,31. 

Altars,  at  Thymbra,  715;  burning,  on 
whorls,  417,  418. 

Altes,  father-in-law  of  Priam  and  grand- 
father of  Lycaon,  dominion  of,  the  Le- 
leges,  68,  134;  on  H.  Satnoeis  near  Pr. 
Lectum,  134  ;  cities,  134. 

Alyh4,  c.  of  the  Halizonians,  the  "  birthplace 
of  silver,"  prob.  on  the  Pontus,  253. 

AmphikyptUon,  depas  (dctraf  a/i^iicvircXXov, 
Hom.),  a  two-handled  goblet,  not  a  double 
cup,  as  explained  by  Aristotle :  in  terra- 
cotta, lustrous-black  in  2nd  c.,  red  in  the 
3rd,  4th,  and  5th,  dull  black  in  the  6th  ; 
probably  still  used  in  Hcmer's  time,  299 ; 
synonymous  with  cfXcuror  Spxp^rov,  "a 
two-eared  (i.e.  handled)  cup,"  299- 
301;  Aristotle^s  comparison  of  bees* 
cells  to  ii/i<^t«cvfr€XXa  (only,  not  64na) 
explained,  301-2;  only  goblet  like  the 
Trojan,  found  at  Vulci,  302 ;— of  3rd  c.; 
lustrous-red,  often  very  large;  mode  of 
using,  371 ;  the  large  golden,  Tb.,  464 ; 
how  used,  464-5;  size  and  weight,  465; 
manufacture  of;  handles  soldered,  465; 
terra-cotta,  containing  bars  of  gold  (q,  v.), 
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Tr.,  495-6 ; — of  4th  c,  generally  like 
3rd,  518 ;  abundant,  both  hand-iriatie  and 
wheel-made,  534, 535  ;  some  of  hour-glass 
form,  hut  not  two  cups,  peculiar  to  4th  and 
5th  c,  black  in  4th,  red  in  5th,  always 
wheel-made,  535-36 ;  one  of  cnriuus 
shape,  536 ; — of  5th  c,  much  smaller  than 
in  the  preceding  cities,  577 ; — in  6th  c, 
only  2  and  small,  but  a  link  with  its  use 
in  Humerus  time,  596-7. 

Amphius,    See  Adrestus, 

Amphorae^  Trojan,  3rd  c. :  two-handled, 
mostly  unique,  397-399;  one  found  on 
ITiera,  399;  projection,  perhaps  for  support- 
ing rope,  397 ;  with  2, 3,  and  4  handles,  401 . 

Amsterdam,  author's  employment  at,  9. 

Anaxarchus,  172.  See  Homer ^  Casket  edi- 
tion of. 

Anchises  and  Aphrodite,  on  coins  of  N. 
Ilium,  643. 

AndaltLsiay  suspension-vases  from,  216. 

Andres,  Carl,  author's  estrly  tutor,  6. 

Andromach^f  w.  of  Hector;  the  prize  of 
Ni'optolemus ;  married  Helenns  ;  mother 
of  the  Molossian  line  of  kings,  164; 
Alexander  the  Great  descended  from, 
173. 

Animals,  Domestic,  remains  of,  in  Burnt 
City,  319,  322  ;  at  Thymbra,  711. 

Animals  (qua<3rupeds,  stags,  &c.),  and  binls 
(prob,  storks),  on  whorls,  418,  419 ;  in 
terra-cotta,  4th  c. ;  at  Szihalom,  560. 

Animals'  heads  on  vases,  as  Phoenician 
tribute  to  Egypt,  595. 

Animals,  vessels  of  terra-cotta  in  form  of: 
with  3  or  4  feet,  frequent  in  2nd  and  "3rd  c, 
294 ;  at  Cyprus,  294 ;  some  in  Peru  and 
Mexico,  294;  tripod  in  form  of  sow, 
2nd  c.,  294  ; — of  3rd  c,  with  ram's  head ; 
in  foi-m  of  hedgehog,  sow,  sheep,  hog, 
mole,  hippopotamus  (q.  v.),  377 ;  similar 
vessels  found  in  Posen,  &c.,  377-8. 

Ankershagen,  in  Mecklenburg  -  Schwerin, 
author's  early  life  at,  1;  local  wonders 
and  legends,  1-3 ;  castle  of,  2. 

Annelids  abundant  in  Troad,  114. 

Antelion,  venomoiis  snake,  22,  144. 

Antenor,  favoured  by  the  Greeks  for  his 
good  faith;  said  to  have  betrayed  Troy ; 
led  Veneti  from  Paphlagonia  to  the  Adri- 
atic, and  founded  Patavium,  164. 

Antigonus  Boson  (ob.  221  B.C.),  inscription 
probably  of  his  time  at  N.  Ilium,  633  f. 

Antilochus,  s.  of  Nestor,  killed  by  Memnon, 
159. 

Antiochus  1.  Soter,  his  visit  to  the  Troad, 
and  statue  at  Sigeum,  631 ;  his  liberality 


to  Ilium,  172,  632 ;  inscription  at  N. 
Ilium,  172,  627  f.    See  Inscriptions. 

Antiochus  III,  the  Great,  sacrifices  at  Xlium, 
171,  631  ;  expelled  by  the  Komans  from 
A**ia  Minor,  173 ;  coins  of,  at  N.  I.,  19. 

Antiquities^  Trojan^  destination  of  Dr. 
Schliemann's  <x>llections,  66. 

Antoninus  Pius  (a.p.  138-161),  on  an  in- 
scription found  at  N.  Hium;  name  mis- 
spelt ANTONIor,  687. 

Apaesus  or  Paesus^  city ;  the  people  Mile- 
sians ;  destroyed,  and  inhabitants  settle  at 
Lampsacus,  132. 

Aphroditd,  preferred  by  Paris,  promises  his 
reward,  157. 

Apollo:  his  servitude  to  Laomedon,  125; 
temple  of,  in  the  Pergamos  of  Troy,  140; 
Doric  temple  of,  at  N.  Ilium,  23,  609; 
sculptured  metope  representing,  23,  622 
fsee  Metope) ;  statue  of,  at  N.  Ilium,  trans- 
ferred to  Constantinople,  180 ;  on  coins  of 
N.  Ilium,  641 ;  temple  of,  at  Thymbra(8ee 
Thymbra) ;  Achilles  killed  at,  159. 

Apollo  Tsmenius,  Phoenician  Eshmun,  154. 

Apollo  Smintheus  (fr.  S^ut^os,  "field 
mouse ") :  his  worship  ascribed  to  the 
Teucrians,  122 ;  temples  at  Chrys^  and 
the  later  Chrysa,  122, 136. 

Apdlodorus  on  origin  of  the  Trojans,  119. 

Appian  for  the  N.  I.  site  of  Troy,  210. 

Aquatic  animals  (Diademieui  and  Echinati) 
imitated  by  Trojan  goldsmiths,  497. 

Aqueduct,  PoTuan,  of  N.  Ilium,  from  the 
upper  Thymbriufs,  carried  over  the  Thym- 
brius,  77,110,  610. 

Archaeology  unknown  to  Greek  Ilians,  211. 

Archelftus,  s.  of  Orestes,  leads  Aeolian  colo- 
nists to  Cyzicus,  127. 

Archery,  bone  'bracer'  for,  4th  c,  o66; 
such  used  by  the  Esquimaux,  566. 

Architecture,  domestic,  of  Troy,  prototype 
of  modem  houses  of  the  Troad,  53  f.,  314- 
317 ;— of  5  th  c.  quite  different  from  4th; 
houses  of  wood  and  clay,  573. 

Arctinus,  epic  poet,  Laoooon  and  Sinon 
taken  from,  160-1. 

Ardys,  s.  of  Gyges,  k.  of  Lydia,  sent  triboJe 
to  Assyria,  130  n. 

Aretaeos^  surgeon,  of  Athens,  explains  the 
human  remains  in  a  funeral  nrn,  227. 

Arethnsa,  fountain  of,  in  Ithaca,  50. 

Arimi,  of  Homer,  dominion  of;  a  mythic 
peo|»le,  placed  in  the  "burnt  land" of  Lydii 
or  Cilicia;  identified  by  acme  with  the 
Arimaei  of  Syria,  137. 

Arii^',  the  "  divine"  (Horn.),  near  R.  SdlelJ, 
residence  of  Asius,  133. 
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Ariitarehes  Bey,  Great  Lo;];otheto  at  Con- 
stantinople, aidu  author,  44. 

ArUtides,  Greek  oiator,  recognizes  Troy  in 
N.  Ilium,  179,  210. 

ArisicdicicUs,  of  Assos,  in  inscription  relat- 
ing to,  at  N.  Ilium,  unknown,  632. 

Aristotle  on  the  dtwag  o/A^ocvvrcAXoir,  dis- 
cussed, 299  t 

Armenians  akin  to  Phrygians,  120 ;  a  non 
Aryan  race,  120. 

ArrabaeuSf  an  Athenian,  inscription  in 
honour  of,  N.  I.,  638. 

Arrian  for  the  N.  I.  site  of  IVoy,  210. 

Arrouf-hfcui,  golden,  on  "  Tower,"  3rd  c,  pro- 
bably a  ceremonial  weapon,  499. 

Arroto-heads :  forms  of,  different  in  a  mould 
of  Ist  c.  from  any  found,  248;  one  of 
copper,  249,  260 ;  3rd  c,  bronze  or  copper, 
504;  the  only  one  with  barbs  found  in 
3rd  c,  506;  4th  c,  bronze,  664;  6th  c, 
bronze,  barbed,  another  without  barbs; 
similar  in  Denmark,  604  :— obsidian,  still 
made  and  used  for  small  game  by  Indians 
of  Yosemite  valley,  570. 

ArtemiSf  the  Ephesian,  a  non-Hellenic  deity 
combined  with  a  Greek  goddess,  154. 

Artemis  Nana,  of  Chaldea,  prototype  of  the 
Trojan  leaden  idol  (Sayce),  337,  694. 

Aryan  race,  not  B.  of  Halys  before  8th  cent. 
B.C. ;  evidence  from  Assyrian  monuments, 
120, 121. 

Aryballos,  Etruscan  and  Greek,  like  bug'e- 
shaped  vessels  of  6th  c.,  596. 

Ascania,  city  of  the  Phrygians,  distant  from 
Troy  (Horn.),  120. 

Ascherstm,  Paul,  Prof.,  List  of  Plants  of  the 
Troad,  727  I 

Ashes,  red,  yellow,  and  black,  in  enormous 
quantities  in  the  3rd,  the  burnt  c,  266. 

Asia  Minor:  writing  and  syllabary  of, 
691  f.;  influence  of  Babylonian  and 
Hittite  art  and  writing  in,  694;  the 
f  copies  of^  and  of  the  islands,  in  connec- 
tion with  Egypt ;  conferierates  of  Libyans 
and  Kheta;  their  names  on  the  monu- 
ments, 745-749. 
Asiatic  Deities,    Names  of,   remoulded  in 

Greek  forms,  154-5. 

Asius^  son  of  Hyrtacus,  dominion  of,  on  coast 

of  Hellesjont,  68;  Thracians  of  Sestos; 

under  him;  cities,  A risb^  his  residence,  133. 

Asaariicus,  2nd  s.  of  Tros,  152 ;  head  of  the 

Dardsnian  line,  153. 
AsMOs,  ruins  of,  at  Bt;hrahm,   58  ;  ))erfect 
ideal  of  a  Greek  city,  69 ;  walls  probably 
Macedonian,  but  in  part  eailier,  59 ;  coins 
of,  at  N.  L,  612. 


Assurbanipal,  k.  of  Assyria,  sends  eniltassy 
to,  and  receives  tribute  from,  Gyges,  k.  of 
Lydia,  128,  698. 

Assyrian  Vases,  222. 

Assyrians,  first  knew  the  country  W.  of 
Halys  cir,  665  b.c.  ;  signs  of  connection 
with  Troy,  128. 

Asteris,  L,  46.    See  MathitariS, 

Astragals  (d<rrpdyakoi,  huckle-bones),  from 
1st  c,  263;  game  of,   in  Homer,   263 
story  of  Patroclus,  263 ;— 3rd  c,  426. 

Astyra  in  Troas,  gold  mines  at,  263. 

Astyanax  (Scamandrius),  s.  of  Hector, 
thrown  from  the  walls  of  Troy,  164  j 
mythical  founder  of  Scepsis,  167. 

Astyochd,  d.  of  Simois,  wife  of  Tros,  152 ; 
d.  of  Laomedon,  156. 

Atargatis  (At6,  Cybel^,  Omphal^),  proto- 
type of  Trojan  female  idols  (Sayce), 
694. 

At^,  Phrygisn  goddess,  153;  related  to  Atis, 
154 ;  Ilium  built  on  her  sacred  hill,  163, 
643 ;  personified  power  of  infatuation,  per- 
nicious eldest  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Kris, 
cast  by  him  out  of  heaven,  153;  wor- 
shipped on  Uissarlik ;  original  of  thellian 
Athen^y  and  combined  with  the  Greek 
Athene ;  distinguished  from  the  Greek 
At<«,  154. 

Atheni,  why  hostile  to  Troy,  157. 

Athens,  the  llian,  originated  fiom  the  Phry- 
gian At6  (q,  v.),  154 ;  on  a  coin  as  a 
Phrygian  goddess ;  comWned  with  the 
Greek  Athene  as  A.  llias ;  her  symbols, 
the  Phrygian  cap,  spear,  torch  (replaced 
by  distaff  and  spindle),  and  owl,  154 ;  the 
cow  of  many  colours  her  symbol,  155 ;  on 
coins  of  N.  Ilium,  643. 

Athene  ErganCy  tutelary  deity  of  Troy ;  her 
character,  229 ;  the  whorls  (q*v.)  probably 
offerings  to  her,  229. 

Atheni  Glaucopis  (ykavKAmsi),  the  owl- 
hadtd  or  owl-faced  goddess  of  Troy ; 
argument  on,  282  f. ;  from  analogy  with 
Hera  Bodpis  (q.v.),  282,  286 ;  three  sta^'es 
of  the  symbolism,  287 ;  other  figures  of 
deities  with  animal  heads,  borrowinl  by 
Greek  art  from  A»ia,  288 ;  Prof.  Keller 
on  significance  of  the  owl  in  connection 
with  Athene,  289;  true  character  of 
Athene  or  At^,  28J»,  290 ;  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  Egypt,  744. 

Atheni,  temple  of,  in  the  Pergaroos  of  Troy, 
140 ;  sitting  wooden  statue  of,  140 ;  the 
only  idol  mentioned  by  Homer,  233  ;  tem- 
yAe  in  Greek  Ilium,  168,  211 ;  di8cov*?icd, 
20;  sit^  nrtificially  levelled,  30;  slatue 
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and  inscriptions  found  in,  29,  633.  See 
Inscriptions,  Metrodorus, 

Athos,  M.,  visible  from  Hissarlik  in  clear 
weather,  105. 

Aiys,  8.  of  Manes,  k.  of  Lydia,  famine 
and  migration  under,  128. 

Augustus ;  his  project  of  capital  at  Ilium, 
178,  205. 

Augustus,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  641 ;  as  founder 
(Kriarris),  i.e.  restorer,  646. 

Aulis  in  Boeotia,  Greek  fleet  assembled  at, 
157. 

Aurelitu,  Marcus^  coins  of,  N.  I.,  644, 646. 

Awls :  of  bone  and  ivory,  1st  c.,  261, 262  ;— 
3rd  c,  319, 430, 431 ;  horns  of  fallow  deer 
sharpened  for  use  as,  431 ;  of  bone  and 
ribs  of  animals,  4th  c,  566-7. 

Awl  OT  punch,  bronze,  4th  c,  565. 

Axes  or  Celts,  stone :  of  1st  o.  (comp.  Jade 
and  Jadeite),  238 ;  their  use  described  by 
Sir  J.  Lubbock,  239 ;  for  domestic  purposes 
as  well  as  battle-axes,  244;  x>erforated, 
244 ;  how  drilled,  245 ;  parallel  examples, 
244, 245  ;— of  2nd  c,  275, 276 ;— of  3rd  c, 
445 ;  5  of  them  of  jade  (q.  v.),  446 ;— of 
4  th  c,  2  of  jade,  569 ; — very  rare  in  5th  c, 
573 ;  a  precious  one  of  white  jade,  573. 

Axes,  bronze,  none  in  the  pre-historic  cities, 
except  battle-axes  (q,  v.),  274. 

BABIES' feeding  bottles,  5th  c,  581 ;  6th 
c,  597. 

Babylonian  Vases,  222. 

Baking  pre-historic  pottery,  mode  of,  at 
open  fire,  219 ;  (see  Bismarck) ;  Virchow's 
opinion ;  author  differs  from,  520  n. 

Bali  Dagh,  the  (comp.  Bounarbasht),  ruins 
of  citadel  on,  not  Cyclopean,  19 ;  perhaps 
Gergis,  19, 208 ;  Priam's  Pergamus  (Lc- 
chevalier),  185 ;  the  walls  and  pottery  late, 
192-3 ;  Ida  not  visible  from,  194 ;  tumuli 
on,  651 ;  Forchhammer*s  account  of,  not 
exact,  655. 

Ballauf,  J.  H.,  befriends  author,  10. 

Balls,  3rd  c.,  perforated,  of  serpentine,  use 
unknown,  442;  similar  in  Cyprus  and 
California,  442. 

Balls,  terra-cotta:  of  3rd  c,  one  with  a 
curious  pattern,  perhaps  astronomical, 
420;  with  owl's  face  and  hair,  the  sun, 
moon,  and  morninoj  star,  344,  420-1 ; 
with  rt  and  y^,  349;  curious  pattern, 
in  8  fields,  probably  in  part  astronomical, 
421 ;— of  4th  c,  like  3rd,  518 ;  with  signs, 
])erhap6  written  characters,  563, 564 ;  with 
y^  and  perhaps  a  cuttle-fish,  572 ;  very 
curious  with  8  fields,  572. 


Barrels,  terra-cotta,  3rd  c,  with  spouts, 
404;  with  handle  and  3  feet,  404,  405. 

Bars  of  gold,  small  perforated,  for  hanging 
strung  jewels  on,  Tb.,  463 ;  Tr.,  493,  498. 

Bars  of  gold,  with  horizontal  incisions, 
Tr.,  496 ;  analysis  of,  "496 ;  may  these  be 
Homeric  talents?  496. 

Bars  of  silver  and  electrum  (q,  v.). 

Basements  as  store-rooms,  in  Homer  and  in 
3rd  c,  326. 

Basin,  rude  hand-made,  one-handled,  5th  c 
See  Bowls, 

Daskeis,  coated  with  earth,  for  preserving 
grain,  perhaps  used  at  Troy,  324. 

Batak  (i,  e.  "  swamp  ").    See  Akshi  Kioi, 

Batieict,  Idaean  nymph,  daughter  of  Teucer, 
married  to  Dardanus,  119,  152,  657. 

Batieia  or  MyrinS,  Tumulus  of,  where  th« 
Trojans  arrayed  their  troops,  146 ;  placed 
on  hillof  Bounarbashi  by  Choiseul-Gouffier, 
185, 657  :— (see  Pasha  Teph) ;  the  name 
("  brambly  **)  prob.  native  equivalent  to 
Greek  Myrin^  (q,  v.). 

Battle-axes,  stone:  of  1st  c,  244;  among 
Egyptian  spoils  of  victory  from  W.  Asia, 
with  objects  of  high  civilization,  241  n. ; 
— 3rd  c,  of  green  gabbro-rock  and  grey 
diorite ;  similar  in  Denmark  and  Germany, 
438 ;— 4th  c,  like  3rd  c,  518. 

BaMle-axes,  bronze,  Tb.,  476,  477;  fonn 
copied  from  those  of  stone,  479 ;  analyses 
of,  477,  478 ;  similar  found  in  India, 
Babylonia,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  and  (2  only) 
at  M3*cenae,  478-9;  also  of  copper  in 
Posen,  Hungary,  and  N.  America,  478; 
Tr.,  487, 494,  495 ;— with  hole  for  fasten- 
ing to  shaft,  only  4  such  in  3rd  c,  506 ; 
similar  in  Sardinia,  and  of  copper  in  Hun- 
gary, 506 ;  others  of  common  Trojan  iora^, 
506;— 4th  c,  like  3rd,  518;  only  5  of 
same  shape  as  3rd,  but  smaller,  565;— 
5th  c,  shorter  than  in  3rd  c,  585-6  ;— 
6th  c,  one  bronze,  double-edged,  unlike 
any  in  the  5  pre-historic  cities ;  charac- 
teristic of  Asia  Minor,  606  ;  similar 
found  at  Mycenae,  frequent  in  Greece, 
Assyria,  and  Babylonia;  also  in  Lake- 
dwellings,  606 ;  analysis  of,  607. 
Battles  to  and  fro  in  the  Plain,  i>roof  of  short 
distance  of  Troy  fr.  Hellespont,  198,  200. 
Beads,  cornelian  and  glass  {q.  v.). 
Beads,  gold,  Tr,  487,  490,  493-5;  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  alloy,  497  ;  hundreds  in 
form  of  rings  and  leaves,  Tr.,  502,  503 ; 
— 6th  c,  attached  to  a  bronze  brooch,  603. 
Beech-tree  (<l>rjy6s),  before  the  Scaean  Gate, 
144 ;  discussion  of  its  meaning,  146. 
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Beech-trees  (sf^iyoi)  on  tomb  of  Ilus,  noticed 
by  Theophrastas,  208. 

Beiramich,  on  the  Scamander,  visited,  57 ; 
Talley  of,  69. 

Bdlerophon^  his  ainuna  \vypa  (^11,  Yi.  169), 
{HX>bab1y  of  the  old  syllabary  of  Asia 
Minor,  699. 

Besika,  Bay  of,  107. 

Be9iJca  (t.«.  "cradle")  TcpcA, 661 ;  regarded 
by  Webb  as  the  tomb  of  Peneleos,  665 ; 
dimensions,  665 ;  excayated  by  the  author, 
56,  107,  108,  665;  strata  described  by 
Bumouf,  666 ;  pottery  found ;  vase-bottom 
with  incised  signs,  perhaps  meant  for  cunei- 

-  form,  666,  703 ;  large  masses  of  potsherds, 
703 ;  coarse,  of  large  hand-made  vessels, 
and  better,  of  smaller  vessels,  unlike  any  at 
Hissarlik ;  marks  of  wicker-work  on  vase- 
bottoms  ;  no  perforated  projections  for  sus- 
pension; two  wing-like  handles;  decora- 
tion of  net-work  and  lines,  667 ;  many 
peces  with  indistinct  floral  and  other  de- 
corations, and  signs  like  writing,  painted 
with  clay ;  remarkable  absence  of  whorls 
and  tripod  vessels;  fragments  of  only  2 
wheel-made  vases ;  all  signs  of  a  town  or 
village,  668 ;  polishing  stones,  but  no  stone 
implements ;  a  few  bones  and  shells ;  no 
trace  of  a  funeral  fire,  669. 

Birds  of  the  Troad,  various,  little  known, 
112 ;  few  among  renmants  of  Trojan  food, 
chiefly  wild,  318,  322. 

Bishopries  of  Troad  in  10th  century.  Ilium 
among,  perhaps  at  another  site,  183,  612. 

Bismarck^  OUo  vorij  Prince,  on  the  manu- 
facture and  baking  of  the  gigantic  jars 
(see  Fithoi),  279,  280. 

Bii,  bronze,  6th  c.,  605. 

Black  Obelisk  of  Sbalmaneser,  in  British 
Museum ;  Bactrian  camel,  112,  and  ele- 
phant, represented  upon,  426-7. 

Boar,  frequent  in  Troad,  in  Ida  and  Mysian 
Olympus,  432 ;  in  the  Greek  mythology, 
432 ; — tusks  abundant  in  3rd  and  4th  c, 
319,  432,  671. 

Boar's  head  stamped  on  a  weight  of  lead, 
620,  621. 

Boeotia,  the  *  Catalogue  of  Ships,'  149. 

Bolts^  copper,  of  the  gates,  36 ;  comp.  Keys, 

Bone :  awls,  pins,  and  needles  of,  1st  c,  261, 
262 ;  paralUl  examples  of,  262 ;— 3rd  c, 
engraved  tube  of,  425,  426 ;  handle  of  a 
knife,  427 ;  of  sticks  or  sceptres,  427, 428 ; 
comb,  430 ;  awLj  and  needles,  430, 431  ;— 
4lh  c,  piece  with  3  holes,  probably  an 
archer's  •  bracer,'  566;  awls,  566;  stafl- 
haudles,  507. 


Bones,  animal,  found  in  3rd  c. ;  small  instru- 
ments made  from,  319;  those  found  at 
Troy  classified  by  Dr.  Moss,  322 ;  fossil,  of 
an  extinct  species  of  dolphin,  323;  of 
deer  and  boar,  found  at  Thymbra,  711. 

Bones,  human,  not  found  in  urns  of  8rd 
and  4th  cities,  except  the  embryos  (q,  v,), 
a  single  tooth,  39,  323,  and  a  skull,  511. 
See  Skeletons,  Skulls. 

Bodpis.    See  Eeri. 

Botany  of  Troad.    See  Flora  and  Plants, 

BotUe  of  pure  gold,  Tb.  ;  how  made,  466. 

Bottles,  terra-ootta :  3rd  c,  with  long  neck 
and  handle,  rare,  390 ;  similar  from 
Bethlehem,  Nimroud,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt, 
390;  without  handles,  395,  396;  with 
2  handles,  402;  examples  from  Cyprus, 
Egypt,  and  Assyria,  402;  tube-spouted, 
perhaps  for  feeding  babies,  406,  407 ; — 
4th  c,  lentil-shaped,  541;  wheel-made, 
of  various  shapes,  543,  544  ;  one-handled, 
546 ; — 5th  c.,  wheel-made,  i-ed  and  black, 
578, 579. 

Bottoms,  convex  and  pointed,  of  vases, 
supported  by  rings  {q,  v.)  of  terra-cotta 
and  stone,  440,  451. 

Bouleuterion  (or  Senate-house)  of  N.  Ilium, 
discovered,  21 ;  ruins  of,  609 ;  3  inscrip- 
tions in,  or  beside  its  foundations,  609, 
638.     See  Inscriptions, 

Bounarhashi  (i.  c.  "  Head  of  the  Springs," 
55)  and  the  Bali  Dagh,  Lechevalier's  site 
of  Homer's  Ilium,  18,  185 ;  author's  first 
visit  to  (1868),  18 ;  the  springs  examined, 
18 ;  distance  from  Hellespont,  19 ;  excava- 
tions, with  negative  results,  19 ;  revisited 
with  Prof.  Yirchow ;  height  of  ruins  on 
Bali  Dagh;  not  Cyclopean;  proved  late 
by  mode  of  working ;  pottery  only  Greek ; 
agora  discovered  by  Virchow;  the  (34 
or  40  instead  of  2)  springs  investigated ; 
not  Homer's  warm  and  cold  sources  of  the 
Scamander,  55 ;  their  temperature  tested, 
56 ;  village  of,  107.  See  Site  of  Homer's 
Jlios. 

Bounarhashi  Su,  rivulet,  described  by  Vir- 
chow, 96;  its  swamps,  97;  canal  from, 
to  the  Aegean,  probably  of  no  great  anti- 
quity, 98;  another  canal,  99;  the  Scp' 
mander  of  Lcchevalier,  185. 

Boxds,  terra-cotta:  Ist  c,  with  horizontal 
tubular  holes  for  suspension,  217;  black, 
228;  with  a  pair  of  eyes,  247;  none  of 
this  sort  in  2nd  c.,  279; — 3rd  c.,  with 
spout  and  handle,  394,  395;  large  two- 
handled,  397; — 4th  c,  2  with  a  cross 
painted  in  red  clay,  225;   two-handled, 
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hand-made,  589  ;  deep  plates  like  bowls, 
544;  with  handle  and  foot,  555;  per- 
forated like  a  sieve,  566; — dark-brown, 
hand-made,  frequent  ia  5th  o.,  582; — 
6th  a,  two-handled,  or  tureen,  wheel- 
made,  589,  590 ;  double-handled,  598  ;— 
K.  I.,  fragments  of  painted,  614,615; 
large  shallow,  at  Thymbra,  711. 

Bowh,  vmcUl,  in  pre-historio  cities,  perhaps 
for  lamps,  620.     See  Lamps,  Lighting, 

Box,  terra-ootta  covering  of  a,  Ist  c.,  226. 

Boxes,  terra-cotta :  3rd  c.,  painted  with  red 
clay,  225;  with  cap-like  covers,  one  a 
tripod;  another  without  feet,  found  on 
wall  near  royal  house,  containing  ashes 
(prob.  of  a  deceased  person),  beads,  and 
carbonised  cloth  and  grain,  360-1 ; — 
tripod,  4th  c,  634. 

Bracelet,  copper,  Ist  c,  261. 

Bracelets,  electrum,  lY.,  491-2. 

BraceUts,  gold :  1*b,,  six  stuck  together,  468, 
459 ;  mode  of  manuiiEicture,  458 ; — heavy, 
with  ornamentation  of  spirals,  rosettes,  &c., 
'Jr. ;  how  made,  495 ;  2  heavy,  Tr.,  602. 

Brass  (dpfixa^tcos),  formed  by  copper  with 
the  zinc  of  Ida,  254. 

Braun,  Julius,  *  Qeschichte  d,  Kunst  in  ihrem 
EniwicMungsgange*  and  *  Homer  und  sein 
Zeitalter,'  in  favour  of  Hissarlik,  20,  189. 

Breast  Ornament,  long  tassel  of  gold,  Tr., 
500 ;  number  of  links  and  leaves  in,  501 ; 
its  remarkable  discovery,  502. 

Brentano,  E.,  'Alt-llion  im  Dumhrekthal,* 
188. 

Briareus  and  Aejaeon,  equivalent  names  in 
the  '  language  of  gods  and  men,'  ».e.  Greek 
and  native,  704-5. 

Brich  City,  the  lliird  so  called,  518. 

Bricks,  not  used  in  Ist  and  2nd  c,  266 ; — 
sun-dried  or  slightly  baked,  used  specially 
in  the  3rd  c  ;  partly  vitrified  by  the  con- 
flagration, 21,  33,  34,  305,  314;  decayed 
into  formless  masses,  305,  by  rain  as  well 
ns  fire,  317 ;  rarely  preserved  entire,  305 ; 
dimensions  and  make ;  contain  straw,  314 ; 
— not  found  in  4th  c.;  Virchow's  ex- 
planation; author  differs  from,  620;— at 
ITiymbra,  dimensions  and  composition,  709. 

Bridle,hrox\ze,  6th  c,  605  ;  similar  in  Lake- 
dwellings,  605. 

Britannicus,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  646. 

Bronze,  Sir  J.  Lubbock  on  early  knowledge 
of,  in  Europe,  as  a  foreign  article,  257. 

Bronze,  ornaments  and  utensils  of,  in  3rd  c, 
but  of  copper  in  1st  and  2nd,  249 ; — 3rd  o. 
(see  under  the  several  names  of  the  arms, 
ornaments,  &c.),  a  curious  pointed  imple- 


ment, 506  ;'4th  a,  implements,  ftc,  564, 
565;— 5th  c,  585,  586,— 6th  c,  603 f.; 
-N.  L,  620,  622. 

Bronze:  analyses  of  the  Trojan,  477,  478 ; 
highly  prized;  etymology,  480;  Semitic 
derivation  of  x^*^^  points  to  source 
whence  the  Aryans  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece  received  it,  481 ;  analyms  of  battle- 
axe  of  6th  c,  607. 

Brooches  (t.«.  the  pin  only,  comp.  Fibula): 
copper  and  silver  in  1st  and  2od  c,  249, 
250,  252,  275 ;  electrum,  found  with  fe- 
male skeleton,  2nd  c,  272 ;— 3rd  c,  bronze, 
found  in  um  with  female  skull,  39 ;  with 
globular  heads,  common  in  all  the  pre- 
historic cities;  also  with  spiral  heads; 
one  double,  504 ;  packet  of  6  in  a  bone, 
cemented  by  oxide  or  CArbonate  of  copper, 
513 ;— 4th  c,  564 ;— 5th  c,  585,  686,— 
6th  c,  with  gold  beads  attached  by  oxide 
or  carbonate,  603. 

Brooches,  beautiful  gold,  Tr. ;  constructioQ 
explained ;  ornaments  like  some  at  My- 
cenae, 488,  489. 

Brooch,  ivory,  bird  as  head,  6th  c,  60L 

Broughton,  Lord,  puts  lYoy  at  Alexandria- 
Troas,  187. 

Brugsch'Bey,  ff..  Prof.,  *  History  of  Egypt; 
123  ef  passim ;  on  tribes  of  Asia  Mioor 
on  Egyptian  monuments,  128,  and  App. 
IX.  on  "Troy  and  E>typt,''  746  f.;  on 
"Hera  Boopis,"  App.  VIIF.  740  f. ;  wor- 
ship of  the  cow  in  Egypt,  as  the  symbol  of 
Isis,  740-742 ;  its  special  seat  in  the  W., 
the  Libyan  nome,  frequented  by  foivigners, 
and  connected  with  Trojan  legends,  742 ; 
connection  with  15,  embodied  in  myth  of 
Danaiis,  743,  744 ;  the  Libyan  7is^aiiiis 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  Marmarica,  74^. 

Brunn,  H,,  on  the  metope  of  Apollo,  624. 

Brush-handles  of  terra-ootta,  with  remntoti 
of  vegetable  bristles,  3rd  c,  414. 

Bryant,  Jacob, 'Vindication  o/ Homer;  186. 

BUchner,  W.,  for  the  Hissarlik  site,  189. 

Buchholz  on  the  Dominions  of  the  TnrnA, 
68 ;  his  *  Homerisehe  Kosmographie  und 
Geographic;  68  i».,  132  n.,  188. 

Buckets,  terra-cotta,  for  drawing  water  from 
wells,  with  impression  of  rope  on  handle, 
like  those  used  in  Egypt :  3rd  a,  381 ; 
4th  c,  554. 

Buckow,  NcH,  in  Mecklcnburg-Schwerin, 
birthplace  of  the  author,  1. 

Buyle-shap  d  vcssc'ls  of  6tb  c.,  also  Etroi- 
can  and  Greek,  596. 

Buildings,  found  in  the  several  strata,  21 
(comp.  JrcJnfedure,  House-walls,  Temflft 
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Temper,  Wails,  Ac.) :  large  Id  4th  city,  23 ; 
Greek  wall  belonging  to,  28,  29 ;  Hellenic 
and  pre-Hellenic,  40 ; — 2nd  c,  a  large  one 
of  stone,  269 ; — 3rd  c.,  of  bricks,  vitrified 
by  the  couflagration,  805 ;  enormous  niasses 
of  remains,  also  of  small  red  stones ;  easily 
diBtinguished  from  those  of  2nd  settlers; 
—4th  c^  stone  substructions,  519,  520; 
— 5th  c.,  of  wood  and  clay,  573. 

Bujuk  Baunarhashi  visited,  58,  59. 

Btmbur^y  K  H.^  *  Cyclopean  Eemains  in 
Central  Italy;  192. 

Burial  of  Dead,  sometimes  used  in  N.  I.,  39 ; 
rare  in  the  pre-historio  cities,  39 ;  used  at 
lliymbra,  718,  719.    Comp.  Cremation. 

Burial^  in  Homer,  for  the  performance  of 
funeral  rites  without  actual  interment, 
649,  650. 

Bumot/,  E.,  joins  author  at  Troy  (1879), 
58 ;  his  maps,  plans,  sketches,  geological 
and  other  reHearches,  63  et  passim. 

Bumovf,  £.,  and  ^dlle.  1.,  drawings  of  the 
whorls  and  balls,  421. 

Burnt  City  (see  Third  City,  Troy,  and 
Conflagration) :  now  seen  at  the  bottom 
of  the  funnel;  points  of  coirespondenoe 
with  Homer,  683,  684,  and  Fref, 

Buttons,  gold,  Tr. ;  how  made,  490-1 ;  he- 
mispherical, Tr.,  498. 

Byzantine  remains,  none  at  K.  I.,  612. 

CJ  BIB  J,  sons  of  Hephaestus,  mythical  me- 
tallurgists in  Phrygia  and  Samuthrace, 
country  of  Pergameues  sacred  to,  255. 

Caedna  of  Cyzicus  (2nd  cent,  a.d.),  base  of 
lost  statue  of,  with  its  footprints,  found 
at  N.  1.,  637.     See  Inscriptions, 

Caesar,  Julius,  favours  Ilium,  both  in  imi- 
tation of  Alexander  and  as  deH^eiidant  of 
lulus,  s.  of  Aeneas;  privileges  grauttd  to 
the  Ilians,  177,  207 ;  his  visit  to  Troy, 
vow  to  restore  it  (Lucan),  206. 

Ccucus,  R.,  limit  of  Trojan  territory,  67. 

Caius  Cofsar,  son  of  Agri]>pa  and  Julia, 
adopted  by  Augustus,  governor  of  Asia, 
died  A.D.  4;  his  favour  to  N.  I.  attested 
by  an  inscription,  178,  633. 

California  made  a  State,  July  4, 1850,  and 
•uthor^s  consequent  citizenship  of  the 
United  States,  12. 

CcUlicdon^,  M.,  probably  not  Kara  Your  (as 
Demetrius  held,  17b),  but  Oulou  Dagh, 
69,  71, 109, 145-6,  678. 

Callinus,  of  Epbesus,  earliest  Greek  elegiac 
poet,  in  7th  cent.,  122. 

CaUirrhoi,  d.  of  Scamander,  wife  of  Erich- 
thooius,  152. 


Callisthenes,  172.  See  Homer,  Vasktt  tdi-^ 
tion  of, 

Calvert,  Frank,  U.  S.  Vice-Consul  at  the 
Dardanelles,  holds  the  ruins  at  Bali  Dagh 
to  be  Gergis,  19;  convert  to  the  Troy- 
Hissarlik  theory ;  owner  of  part  of  His- 
sarlik;  excavates  there,  20;  his  ^Asi- 
atic Coast  of  the  Hellespont;  *  Contribu- 
tions towards  the  Ancient  Geography  of 
the  Troad;  and  *  Irojan  Antiquities;  91, 
189  ;  on  **Thymbra,  Hanal  Tepeh,"  App. 
IV.,  706  f. ;  excavates  the  tumuli  of  Priam , 
665,  and  Patroclus,  656. 

Calvert,  Fred,,  the  late,  excavates  the  tumu- 
lus above  Ren  Kioi,  655. 

Camel,  Bactrian,  in  the  Troad  ;  on  black 
obelisk  of  Shalmaueser  III.;  anciently 
strange  in  Asia  ^inor,  112. 

du  Camp,  Maxime :  *^  U Emplacement  de 
VUion  d'Homere;  190. 

Camp,  Naval,  of  the  Greeks,  on  the  Helles- 
pont, between  Ca(>es  Sigeum  and  Rhoe- 
leum,  73, 91, 149 ;  length,  30  stadia  (Zgeog. 
miles),  148 ;  to  the  left  (W.)  of  mouth  of 
the  Scamander,  92, 147  ;  objection  of  W, 
Christ  answered,  93 ;  in  sight  of  Troy, 
207 ;  in  3  lines ;  order  of  the  ships 
and  divisions,  148  f . ;  the  agora,  149 ;  no 
tents,  but  huts,  149;  that  of  Achilles 
described,  150;  open  space  where  games 
were  held ;  goals,  151 ;  tumuli  of  Patro- 
clus and  Achilles  on  the  shore,  151 ; 
common  tumulus  and  earthen  wall  of  de- 
fence, 151 ;  feint  of  burning  it,  160. 

Camp,  Trojan,  at  tumulus  of  llus,  before 
Ilium,  visible  from  the  ships,  200;  objec- 
tion founded  on,  answered,  207. 

Caracalla:  visits  Ilium,  honours  Troy  and 
Achilles  with  mad  extravagance,  kills 
his  friend  Festus  to  imitate  the  funeral  of 
Patroclus,  179  (see  UJek  Tepth);  coins  of, 
N.  I.,  643-7. 

Curesus,  R.,  rises  in  Ida,  68;  described,  100. 

Carlisle,  Lord,  *  Diary  in  Turkish  Waters, 
187. 

Carians,  allies  of  Trojans,  158. 

Cassandra,  d.  of  Priam,  157. 

Castron,  in  Ithaca.     See  Polis, 

Catakekaumen6  (the  "  burnt  land  **)  of  the 
myth  of  Typhoeus,  137 ;  seat  of  the  Ho- 
meric Arimi  (q,  v.). 

Caterpillar  on  Trojan  terra-cottas,4th  c.,562. 

Caiddron  (Xc/Siyy),  copper,  Tb.,  with  frag- 
ments of  bronze  weapons  fused  to  it, 
474 ;  handles,  how  ]>ut  on,  475 ;  use  of 
cauldrons  in  Homer,  475 ;  one  among  the 
Egyptian  tribute  from  W.  Asia,  475. 
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Cavern,  natural,  and  spring,  near  N.  I.,  on 
W.  slope  of  Hissarlik,  625;  excavated, 
only  late  potsherds  and  bones,  626. 

Cebren,  R.,  in  the  Troad,  epically  connected 
with  Cebriones,  s.  of  Priam,  121. 

Cehrenia,  table-land  between  Dardania  and 
Ttoj  ;  with  (of  old)  a  c.  CehreD^,  138. 

Cellars,  Greek,  30 ;  substructions  served  as, 
in  Trojan  houses,  ancient  and  modern, 
64  f.,  317;  gigantic  jars  (nlBoi)  in,  33 
(see  Pithot) ;  for  wine,  in  W.  Asia,  men- 
tioned in  Egyptian  records,  379  n. 

CeltSf  origin  of  the  word,  238  n.  (See  Jxes.) 

Cementing  action  of  chloride  of  copper  and 
silver,  494;  of  carbonate  and  oxide  of 
copper,  504;  et  passim. 

Censers,  terra-cotta:  3rd  c,  411;  similar 
one  from  Zabor6wo,  412 ; — 4th  c,  555  ; 
similar  in  Lusatia,  Posen,  and  Grermany, 
224,  555,  556 ;— 5th  c,  580 ;— Greek  and 
Graeco-Phoenician,  with  3  feet,  355. 

di  CesncHa,  General  Luigi  Palma,  *  Cyprus^ 
293-5,  353,  385  et  pasnm, 

Ceieians  (ol  K^«ot),  the,  dominion  of  Eury- 
pylus,  on  the  CaTcus,  bordering  on  Lyr- 
nessus,  68, 136, 137, 160 ;  identified  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  with  the  Eheta  and  Khattai 
of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  records,  the 
Hittites  (Chetl)ites)  of  SS.,  137;  led  by 
Memnon  to  Troy,  159. 

Clidbas,  *  iitudes  sur  VAntiquitS  historique  f 
on  early  Hellenic  populations  in  N.W. 
Asia  Minor,  132. 

Chalets  or  Cymindis  (XoKkIs,  KVfupbiSy  Horn. 
i,€,  **  yellow  "),  Greek  and  native  names  of 
a  Trojan  bird ;  its  form  assumed  by  Sleep 
("Yirvoy),  113 ;  mythical  connection  with 
the  Corybantes,  workers  in  bronze,  113  n. 

Chalk,  incised  ornamentation  filled  in  with, 
passim ;  practised  in  primitive  Gaul,  594. 

Chandemus,  mercenary  chief  in  time  of 
Philip  1 1.,  takes  Ilium  by  a  stratagem,  1 71, 
688. 

Chersmieswi,  the  Thracian,  seen  from  His- 
sarlik, 105. 

Chests:  supposed  wooden  of  the  great 
Treasure,  41, 454 ;  Priam's  treasure  cheats, 
454 ;  quadrangular  shape  of  a  chest  con- 
taining carbonized  grain,  3rd  c,  a  puzzle 
and  suggested  solution,  323-4. 

Chihlak,  village  and  rivulet,  108, 109 ;  Troy 
placed  at,  by  Clarke  and  Webb,  188. 

Chigri  Dagh,  visited,  56 ;  height,  56,  107 ; 
vast  Hellenic  ruins,  57. 

China  and  Japin,  the  author's  first  lx)ok 
on,  *  La  Chine  et  le  Japon  (1866),'  18. 

Cliinese  bronze  cup  for  libations,  as  a  parallel 


to   the    gold   hivat    afk<fiucvntiO<oiif,  465, 
466. 
Chloride  of  silver  and  copper  on  the  metals, 
252 ;  cementing  action  of,  468. 

ChoiwnU'Qauffier,  French  ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  patronizes  Lechevalier  and 
adopts  bis  theories ;  visits  the  Plain  of 
IVoy;  his  views  of  Trojan  topography, 
184  f. 

Christ,  W,,  *  Topographic  der  Troianiseben 
Ebene,'  92, 190;  on  the  site  of  the  Greek 
camp,  93. 

Chrysa,  near  Hamaxitus,  later  than  Chrysi, 
with  a  temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus,  136. 

Chrysiy  Cilician  c  of  Troad,  close  to  Thebe, 
on  the  sea  with  a  port>  with  temple 
of  Apollo  Smintheus;  destroyed  before 
Strabo's  time,  136. 

CtZtc«dw«,  dominion  of,  68, 134.  See  Cettiam, 
Ctlicians  of  Thebi,  Enrypylus,  Mynes. 

Cilicians  of  Theb4^  in  Troad,  dominion 
of  Eetion,  68,  123,  125 ;  same  race  as 
people  of  Cilicia,  125 ;  cities,  TM)i,Chrysi, 
CUU  (q,  v.),  136 ;— of  Lymessus,  137. 

Cilia,  d.  of  l4iomedon,  156. 

Cillaeus,  R.  and  M.,  near  CilM,  136. 

Cill^,  Cilician  city,  near  Antandros^  founded 
by  Pelops,  with  temple  of  Apollo,  136. 

Cimmerians  invade  the  IVoad  and  devastate 
Ania  Minor  in  time  of  Gyges  and  Assar- 
banipal  (rir,  665  B.C.) ;  the  Gimirmi  of 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  130  n. 

Circassians  in  the  Troad,  outrage  by,  61. 

Cisseus,  f.  of  Hecuba,  1 56. 

Cities,  successive,  on  Hissarlik.  See  under 
First  City,  Second  City,  &c 

Cities,  Greek,  sites  of,  on  low  hills  in  plains, 
like  Hissariik,  195. 

Clarke,  Dr.  E,  D.,  his  Travels ;  against  the 
Bounarbashi  theory;  places  Troy  at 
*lXico»y  Kffi»fU7,  which  he  puts  at  Cbiblak, 
20, 188. 

Claudius  grants  exemption  to  Ilinm,  178^ 

Clay :  cylinders  of,  perforated,  slightly  baked, 
peculiar  to  3rd  and  4th  c,  558,  559; 
similar  in  Lake-dwellings  and  Gernjan 
tombs,  559 ;  flat  perforated  pieces  of  day, 
559,560;  similar  from  Thera  and  Nimroud, 
660 ;  quadrangular  perforated  pieces,  3rd, 
4th,  and  5th  c,  560 ;  curious  cube  of,  with 
hole,  and  incised  ornamentation  of  rt,&&, 
561. 

Clay-cakes  {gaieties),  used  to  consolidate 
debris  in  foundations  of  the  first  3  or  4 
pre-historic  cities,  213;  in  2nd  €.,269; 
in  3rd  c,  305,  307 ;  circuit  wall  founded 
on ;    Bumonfs    section   and  description, 
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307-8 ;  at  base  of  walls  of  royal  house, 
325 ;  in  foundations  of  4  th  c,  308. 

Clay-coating  of  pottery  of  1st  c.,  219. 

Clay  houses  of  5th  c,  573. 

Cleopatra,  d.  of  Tros,  152. 

Climate  of  the  Troad,  38,  101  f. ;  tempera- 
ture, 101 ;  table  of  winds,  fine  days,  rain, 
and  cloud,  101 ;  prevalence  of  violent  N. 
winds ;  rainy  season  in  winter,  but  seldom 
severe  ;  great  frosts  recorded ;  Webb's 
glowing  description,  102. 

Clothes-hooks^  terra-cotta,  3rd  c,  378. 

ClytiuSf  8.  of  Laomedon,  156. 

Coined  money  unknown  to  Homer,  513. 

Coins,  Greek :  of  Antiochus  III.,  found  at 
N.  I.,  19 ;  of  Constans  II.,  the  latest  found 
at  N.  I.,  612 ;  Ithacan,  Greek  and  Boman, 
in  Ithaca,  50 ;  at  Ophrynium,  60. 

Coif  IS  of  N.  L :  proof  of  belief  in  its  identity 
with  Troy,  179;  enormous  number  picked 
up  on  surface,  and  found  in  the  trenches ; 
all  bronze ;  none  earlier  than  Macedonian ; 
chiefly  of  Ilium  itself;  many  of  Alexan- 
dria-Troas;  some  of  other  cities,  612; 
account  of  the  coins  found  at  N.  I.,  by  M. 
Achilles  Postolaccas,  641  f. ;  autonoTnous, 
silver  and  bronze,  of  Macedonian  period ; 
imperial,  bronze  only,  from  Augustus  to 
Oallienus ;  the  silver  tetradrachms  artistic 
of  Attic  standard,  with  name  of  the  Ilian 
Atliend;  their  date;  types  of  the  bronze; 
Athen^  Boma,  the  wolf,  Apollo,  Gany- 
medes,  641 ;  Hcclor ;  Aeneas,  wiih  An- 
chises  and  liilus,  642-3  ; — types  of  the  im- 
perial bronze,  Zeus  Nikephoros,  Dardanns, 
642 ;  the  Palladium ;  llus  and  the  cow, 
642-3;  Ancbises  and  Aphrodite,  Nestor, 
Priam,  643 ;  Hector,  643-647 ;  death  of 
Patroclus  ;  Scamander ;  Ilium  and  Roma, 
645-6;  Ganymedes;  Aeneas,  with  An- 
cbises and  liilus,  647. 

Cold,  intense,  on  Hissarlik  in  February  and 
March,  26,  38,  52. 

Colours  of  pottery  :  lustrous-black  of  1st  c, 
218,  &c. ;  how  produced,  220 ;  brown, 
green,  grey,  red,  yellow,  Ac,  221-225  et 
passim: — of  large  pithoi^  always  dark- 
red,  280. 

Columns,  drums  of  Doric,  of  temple  of 
Apollo,  N.  I.,  23 ;  drums  and  capitals  of 
Corinthian,  of  temple  of  Athene,  27,  G08, 
609 ;  granite  monoliths  in  a  quarry,  like 
those  of  Alexandria-Troas,  56. 

Comb  of  bone,  3rd  c,  430. 

Commodus,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  642-647. 

Conchylia  of  the  Troad,  Virchow's  account 
of,  114  f.;  the  purple  murex,  115;  8i)ccies 


of  cochleae  and  conchylia  used  as  food  by 
Trojans,  remains  of  in  houses  of  burnt  c, 
116,  318;  not  mentioned  by  Homer, 
116. 

Cones,  2  terra-cotta,  of  5th  c,  inscribed 
with  the  Cypriote  character  mo,  like  one 
found  at  Nineveh,  128,  582-3,  698. 

Conflagration,  no  trace  of,  in  1st  or  2nd 
stratum,  22 ;  traces  of,  in  3rd  stratum 
(of  Troy),  21,  31 ;  not  in  S.E.  comer,  54  ; 
striking  effects  of,  305-312;  its  centres 
and  direction,  313. 

Conradi,  pastor  in  Ankersbagen,  4  n. 

Constans  II,,  his  coins  the  latest  at  N.  I.,  612. 

Constat}  tine  the  Great,  first  design  of  new 
capital  near  N.  Ilium,  180, 205 ;  his  statue 
on  '  the  burnt  column '  at  Constantinople 
one  of  Apollo  from  N.  I,,  180. 

Constantinople,  Museum  of.    See  Museums. 

Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus  (10th  cent.) 
mentions  a  bishopric  of  Ilium,  183,  612. 

Conze,  A.,  *  Trojanische  Ausgrahungen,^  188. 

Coohson,  Chas.,  English  consul  at  Constan- 
tinople, supplies  implements,  25. 

Coomassie,  bronzes  from,  with  ft,  353. 

Copper,  ornaments  and  utensils  of,  in  1st 
and  2nd  c.,  but  of  bronze  (q.  v.)  in  3rd  c., 
249 ;  parallel  examples,  249 ;  analysis  of; 
specimens  harder  than  modem  commercial 
copper,  251  (comp..next  art);  a  pre- 
Bronze  Copper  Age,  251,  257,  258; 
other  objects,  253;  no  lances  or  battle- 
axes,  252 ;  mines  in  Troad,  253 ;  native 
on  Lake  Superior,  used  by  Indians  fur 
weapons,  &c,  257,  738  ;  anciently  har- 
dened by  plunging  in  water,  481,  482 ; — 
plaie,  with  2  discs,  Tb.,  i)erhaps  hasp  of 
the  chest,  468-9;  vase,  Tr.,  485;  frac- 
tured vessel,  with  gold  beads  cemented  on 
by  oxide,  Tr.,  495. 

Copper,  hardening  of,  App.  VII.,  a  supposed 
lost  art,  ascribed  to  the  Incas  of  Peru,  737 ; 
daggers  and  swords  of  hard  copper  of  the 
Hiirons,  found  under  Lake  Su|)erior,  738 ; 
discovery  of  alloy  of  copper  and  rhodium 
by  Mr.  DufiBeld,  738 ;  the  copper  of  the 
Incas  found  to  be  of  the  like  alloy,  738 ; 
experiment  of  Professor  Roberts,  739. 

Cord  for  suspending  vases,  remnants  of, 
found,  Ist  a,  217. 

Com,  Indian,  in  the  Troad,  118. 

Com  bruisers  (or  Midlers),  stone :  1st  c, 
parallel  examples,  236,  237; — 2nd  c., 
275 ; — 3rd  a,  enormous  numbers  in  first 
4  cities;  similar  at  Mycenae,  and  in 
Hungary  and  Germany,  442;  —  4th  c, 
669,  570 ;— 5th  c,  very  few,  583-4  ;— 
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found  in  Egypt,  670,  584;  still  used  by 
N.  American  Indians  in  the  Yosemite 
valley  for  pounding  acorns,  570. 

Cornelian,  beads  of,  Tr.,  493. 

Corti,  Count,  Italian  ambassador  to  the 
Porte,  aids  author,  44. 

Coryhantes,  mythical  metallurgists  in  Samo- 
thraoe,  originated  fr.  Phrygia,  255,  256 ; 
name  derived  by  some  from  corium,  the 
Cypriote  for  *  copper; '  from  the  Zend,  256. 

Coryihus,  s.  of  Paris,  157. 

Cotton  in  the  Troad,  118. 

Cotylus,  M.,  in  Ida  range,  regarded  by  some 
as  source  of  Soamander,  58. 

Covers  of  Vases :  1st  c,  with  double  holes 
for  suspension,  215;  mode  of  fastening, 
221 ; — 2nd  c,  with  crest-like  handle ; 
owl-&ced,  291 ; — 3rd  c,  with  crown- 
shaped  handle,  303,  3(58,  369,  382 ;  owl- 
faced,  341,  343 ;  different  forms,  flat  or 
cap-like,  354;  flat,  with  handle,  370; 
wheel-made,  in  shape  of  a  stopper,  369 ; 
crown-shaped  and  with  simple  arched 
handle ;  like  modem  Phrygian  water- 
vessels,  374 ;  similar  covers  from  Szi- 
halom,  375 ;  in  form  of  a  flower-saucer, 
411 ;  remarkiible,  with  tree,  stag,  and 
cuttle-fish  or  toi-toise,  413  ;  in  form  of 
a  stopper,  similar  from  Szihalom,  422, 
4-'3;— 4th  c,  crested  and  owl-faced,  522, 
523 ;  unique,  wheel-made,  with  3  feet,  as 
if  to  be  used  as  a  cup,  530-1 ;  with  curious 
handle,  538;  bell-shaped,  with  arched 
handle,  542  ;  with  holes  in  edge  for  tying 
down,  ornamented  with  rt  and  y^,  562 ; 
similar  one  fr.  Lusatia,  562  ; — 5th  c, 
crested  and  owl-faced,  575-6;  crown- 
shaped,  latest  example,  580. 

Cou;  of  many  colours,  guide  of  II us  to  site 
of  Ilium,  153 ;  tlie  symbol  of  Athen^  or 
At^,  155;  parallel  legends,  ancient  and 
medieval,  155, 156  ;  on  coins  of  N.  I.,  643. 

CoWy  worship  of,  in  Egypt,  740  f.  See 
ffera  Boopis, 

Cow  (or  Ox)  on  handle  of  a  bronze  dagger, 
3rd  c,  504. 

Cows  or  Oxen,  terra-cotia,  4ih  c. ;  how  they 
differ  from  those  at  Mycenae;  one  from 
lalysus,  660. 

Cow^  hods  on  vase-handles,  frequent  in 
6th  c,  never  in  the  5  preceding,  599 ; 
prohahle  origin  of  the  two-horned  vase- 
handles  of  Italy,  599 ;  numerous  examples 
of  the  cow-head  in  pre-historic  remains,  in 
gold,  bronze,  and  terra-cotta,  600,  601. 

Cranes  in  the  Troad,  Homer*8  simile  from, 
113. 


Craiers  {Kparrjpts,  Horn,  jcpi/i^pcff),  laige 
terra-cotta  bowls  for  mixing  wine  with 
water,  with  2  and  4  handles,  from  Srd  c, 
403 ;  frequent  mention  of,  in. Homer,  403 
(sometimes  also  of  metal,  404) ;  by  other 
Greek  authors,  404 ;  on  Egyptian  relie&, 
404 ;  Etruscan  clay  models,  404. 

Cremation  of  Dead,  used  at  N.  I.,  39 ;  genoal 
in  the  6  pre-historic  cities,  39,  270. 

Crest.    See  Helmets. 

Crete,  tradition  of  Teucrian  migration  from, 
to  the  Troad,  121,  122;  resemblance  of 
Cretan  and  Trojun  names,  122. 

CreUsa,  d.  of  Priam,  157. 

Crimean  War,  commercial  effect  of,  13, 14. 

Crispina,  coins  of,  N.  L,  642,  643. 

Criticism  of  the  pickaxe  and  si»ade,  518. 

Crosses :  painted  in  red  clay  on  2  bowls,  4th 
c,  225 ;  incised  on  whorls,  416. 

Crucibles  of  clay  and  cow-dung,  Trujan,  8rd 
c.,  408 ;  one  containing  traces  of  copper 
and  spangles  of  gold,  409 ; — ^th  c,  558. 

Cucumella,  the,  at  Vulci,  described  by 
Milchhoefer ;  no  real  likeness  to  the  Ujtk 
Tepeh,  664,  665. 

Cuneiform  characters,  apparent  attempts  to 
imitate  at  Troy,  666,  703. 

Cups,  terra-cotta  (comp.  Goblets') :  of  Ist  c, 
224 ; — of  3rd  c,  triple  cup  on  3  feet,  384 ; 
wheel-made,  with  breaiit-like  knobs,  396 ; 
boat-shaped,  of  coarse  clay,  for  metallur^, 
409, 410 ;  similar  one  from  Lake  of  Bienne, 
410 ; — 4th  c.,  wheel-made,  with  cara  and 
breast-like  boss,  632,  533 ;  very  rude,  533 ; 
two-handled,  ot*  hour-glass  form,  535 ;  two- 
handled,  one  with  sunk  spots,  536 ;  hand- 
made, of  form  flrdt  found  in  4th  c  and 
very  abundant  in  4th  and  5th,  537-8; 
also  at  Mycenae,  538;  single-handled, 
abundant  in  4th  and  5th,  538,  539 ;  Urge 
double-handled,  539 ;  3  and  4  on  one  body, 
540;  wheel-made,  551;  large  globular, 
common  in  4th  and  5th  c,  556 ;  perforated, 
557; — 5th  c.,  one-handled  (like  Nos.  1094- 
1100  in  4th),  very  abundant,  578;  rude 
hand-made,  one-handled  (or  basin),  578, 
580  ;  globular  hand-made,  581 ;  with  tube 
in  side,  probably  for  feeding  babies,  581 ; 
double,  joined,  582 ;  small,  with  covers, 
only  in  the  5th  c,  perhaps  crucihlcii,  582 ; 
— 6lh  c,  large  one-handled,  wheel-made, 
589,  590;  heavy,  double-handled,  with 
linear  ornamentation  and  breast-like  pro- 
jections, frequent ;  similar  found  in  Italy, 
593,  594;  origin  (perhaps)  of  the  finer 
Greek  kantharos  and  skyphos,  frequent  in 
Etruscan  tombs,  595 ;  heavy  one-handled, 
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or  bowl,  594, 695;  hone-«hAped,  and  frag- 
ment wiUi  horse's  head,  594,  695 ;  one  of 
a  pair  oonjoined,  597. 

Cmjm,  tnetcU :  brooze,  6tli  c,  petforated 
like  a  colander;  one  on  a  tall  foot,  like 
the  Etmacan  and  Greek  hdkion,  G05  :— 
electmm,  Tr.;  see  Electrum:  silver,  Tt.; 
nee  Silver,  ' 

Curetrt^  mythical  metallurgists  in  Phrygia 
and  Samothraoe,  256. 

CurUws  E,,  'BiMtory  of  Greece;  121  et 
pa$$im ;  Lecture  on  Troy,  187. 

CutUe-fieh  (sepia),  on  a  Trojan  box,  225 ;  on 
goblets  fr.  lalysus,  225 ;  painted  in  dark- 
red  clay,  on  a  terra-cotta  box  lid,  8rd  c, 
360;  (or  tortoise?)  on  a  vase-cover,  418. 

CycUfpyin  Walls  (so  called),  in  2nd  city,  24 
(see  Wctlls) ;  in  IthcuM  (q.  v,) ; — ^not  ne- 
cessarily primitive,  but  used  at  all  periods, 
192.    (Comp.  Pciygonal  Masonry.) 

Cylinder^  of  terra-cotta,  perforated,  with 
incised  decoration,  vird  c,  415 ;  of  blue 
felspar,  with  remarkable  signs,  from  the 
royal  house,  416 ;  the  signs  discussed  ;  a 
mark  of  Babylonian  influence;  resemble 
the  Hittite  sculptures,  693,  694. 

Cymtiuii»(Ki;/uj^(ff,  Ion.,  'nightjar*),  native 
name  equivalent  to  Greek  Ckalcis  (q.  v.) ; 
KUfuvd  connected  with  a-«cafuivd,  113,  705. 

Cynosaema  ("dog's  monument**),  the  tra- 
ditional tomb  of  Hecuba,  64a 

Cypriote  character  go,  on  vases,  298  ;  sylla- 
bary.    See  Inscriptions^  Trojan, 

Cyprusy  pottery  of:  flagons  with  female 
heads,  perhaps  derived  from  Thera,  293 ; 
animal  vases,  294 ;  other  forms,  passim, 

Cyzicus  and  DascyUum,  Aeolian  colonization 
of^  by  Archelaus,  s.  of  Orestes,  127. 

DACTYLTy  the  Idaean,  mythical  metallur- 
gists, 254,  256. 

Daggers:  bronze,  Tb.,  broken  and  curled 
up  by  the  conflagration ;  proof;!  of  wooden 
handles,  482 ;  with  coucharit  cow  or  ox 
on  handle,  3rd  c,  a  ceremonial  weapon, 
504 ; — none  in  4th  c,  565 : — silver,  royal 
house,  3r.l  c,  a  ceremonial  weapon,  499. 

DancUiSy  connection  with  Egypt,  743,  744. 

Dardanelles^  present  town  of,  133. 

Dardania,  the  Troad  called  from  Danlanus, 
119;  name  also  in  Samothraoe,  124. 

Dardania,  dominion  of  Aeneas  and  the 
Antenorids,  68,  133 ;  defined  by  Strabo ; 
long  and  narrow ;  its  boundaries,  134. 

Dardania  (or  Dardanus,  119),  c.  of  Dar- 
danos,  at  foot  of  Ida,  he/ore  sacred  Ilios 
was  f'junded  in  the  plain,  134, 194  ;  de- 


stroyed before  Strabo*s  time,  134 ;  not  the 
later  Dardanua,  134,  174  n. 

Dardamany  the  Scaean  Gate  bo  called,  143. 

DardanianSy  in  the  Troad,  123 ;  play  im- 
portant part  in  the  Iliad,  124  ;  dominion 
of  Troy  promised  to  their  prince  Aeneas, 
125 ;  akin  to,  and  confounded  with,  the 
Trojans,  134 ;  the  Dardani  of  Egyptian 
records,  746,  750. 

DardanuSy  s.  of  Zeus  and  Electra,  119; 
crosses  from  Samothraoe  to  the  Troad, 
119;  adopted  by  Teuoer,  marries  his  d. 
Batieia,  and  succeeds  him,  119, 152,  156, 
642 ;  or  marries  Chrys^,  who  brought  him 
the  Palladium,  642 ;  builds  the  c  of  Dar- 
danus,  119, 152  (see />arcianu»);  not  known 
to  Homer  as  an  immigrant,  123  ;  oldest 
name  in  Homer's  Trojan  genealogy,  152 ; 
his  sons  Uus  and  Erichthonius,  152 ;  on 
coins  of  N.  I.,  642. 

DardanuSy  Greek  c.  on  the  Hellespont,  134  ; 
excavations  gave  only  fragments  of  Greek 
pottery,  134. 

DareioSy  the  Phrygian  name  of  Hector, 
704. 

Dascylium,    See  Cyzicus, 

Date  of  Pre-hisioric  Troyy  probably  1500- 
1200  B.O.,  292. 

DavieSy  T.,  on  the  stone  implements,  235. 

DavieSy  TTm.,  on  a  Trojan  fossil  bone,  323. 

DaviSy  E.  /.,  •  Life  in  Asiatic  Turkey^  374. 

D^briSy  slanting  layers  thrown  down  from 
the  hill  by  successive  inhabitants,  64, 
328 ;  section  of;  328.     See  Eissarlik, 

Deer,  species  of,  in  the  Troad,  112. 

Deipholnts,  s.  of  Priam,  157 ;  marries  Helen ; 
killed  by  Ulysses  and  Menelaus,  161. 

Demeter,  St,  Demetrius,  confounded,  106. 

Demetrius,  grammanan  of  Scepsis  (ci'r.  b.c. 
200-180),  Homeric  critic,  his  30  books  of 
Commentaries  on  the  Catalogue  (11,  ii.), 
174;  visits  Ilium,  173;  first  questions 
identity  of  site  at  N.  Ilium  from  jealousy 
for  Scepsis,  168,  174 ;  his  objections,  174 ; 
refuted,  175,  686-9  ;  explanation  of  utter 
destruction  of  Troy,  a  gratuitous  assump- 
tion, 175,  176;  places  the  site  of  Ilios 
at  'lX(€a>y  Kwfu;,  79  (see  llians.  Village  of 
the)  ;  on  source  of  Scaraander,  58. 

DendrinoSy  Mr,  and  Mrs,,  their  hospitality 
to  travellers  in  Ithaca,  50. 

Denmark,  stispension-vases  from,  215,  216 ; 
other  pottery,  &c.,  passim. 

Dennis,  O,,  *  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 
Etruria;  129  et  passim ;  on  pottery  as 
a  test  of  race,  279. 

Aiwas  'AfKf>iKvjr9\kow,    See  Amphikypellon, 
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Ddthier,  FK,  on  the  IVeasurea  fotrnd  at 
Troy,  189. 

Dexia,     See  Phorkys, 

Deycke,  E,  X.,  jun,,  author's  employer  at 
Hamhurg,  7. 

Diadems,  the  2  golden,  Te.  (Homer's  irXcm-^ 
avatda-fArDf  454  w. ;  described,  454-7; 
number  of  pieces  in  the  chains,  457 ;  the 
goldsmith's  work  explained,  458. 

Diadumenianus,  coin  of,  N.  I.,  647. 

Dicaearchu8y  his  work  on  Alexander's  sacri- 
fice at  Ilinm,  171. 

Dice,  game  of,  attributed  by  Herodotus  to 
Iho  Lydians;  one  of  stone,  6th  c,  602. 

Dio  Chrysostom  for  N.  I.  site  of  Troy,  210. 

Diomedes  fetches  Philoctetes,  160. 

Dionysius  Periegetes  for  IVoy  at  N.  L,  179. 

Disc  of  bronze,  showing  a  man  with  uplifted 
arms,  3rd  c,  513 ;  not  a  coin,  unknown 
even  in  Homer's  time,  514. 

DiscSt  gold,  Tr.,  494 ;  3  with  star-flower 
pattern,  Tr.,  unique  at  Troy,  but  common 
at  Mycenae ;  how  manufactured,  500. 

Discs,  ivory ;  with  border,  5th  c,  585 ;  with 
a  scorpion  and  2  curious  animals  in  in- 
taglio, 601. 

Discs,  stone,  perforated ;  of  unknown  use, 
1st  c,  247 ;  stands  for  vases  with  pointed 
feet,  2nd  c,  298. 

Discs,  terra-cotta,  thin,  perforated,  of  Ist  c, 
cut  from  broken  pottery,  probably  weights 
for  spinning  and  weaving,  231;  parallel 
examples,  231 ;  abimdant  in  the  5  pre- 
historic c,  422  ;  of  steatite,  443. 

Discs,  terra-cotta,  lenticular,  in  shape  of 
watches,  with  2  perforations :  6th  c,  with 
a  sign  fnquent  on  Trojan  whorls  ;  also 
foimd  in  Italy  and  Transylvania,  601, 
602; — in  N.  I.,  with  stamped  figures, 
human,  animal,  &c.,  seem  to  take  place  of 
the  whorls  of  former  cities,  619, 620;  foimd 
through  Troad  and  in  Greece;  probably 
ex'votos,  620. 

Dishes,  terra-cotta;  3rd  c,  tripod,  wheel- 
made,  396  ;^— 5th  c,  see  Plates. 

Dishes  (<f)iaKai)y  silver,  found  near  the  Trea- 
sure, 43 ;  one  in  the  Tr.,  470. 

Distaff,  with  carhonizid  woollen  thread 
wound  round  it,  3rd  c,  327. 

Dogs,  remains  of,  in  3rd  c,  319 ;  footprints 
of  one,  on  bricks  at  Thymbra,  711. 

Dolmens,  suspension-vases  from,  215,  216. 

Dolphin,  vertebrae  of,  3rd  c,  323;  of  an 
extinct  fossil  species,  323. 

Dominions  of  the  Troad,  68,  132  f. :  (1)  of 
Pandarus,  the  Lycians,  132;  (2)  of 
Adrtstus  and  Amphius,  132 ;  (3)  of  Asius, 


133 ;  (4)  of  Aeneas,  Dardania,  133 ;  (5)  of 
Altes,  the  Leleges,  134;  (6)  of  the  CHi- 
dans,  134 ;  including  (a)  of  Eetion,  the 
Theban  Cilicia,  134-6;  (6)  of  Mynes, 
Lymessus,  136;  (c)  of  Eurypylus,  the 
Keteioi  (Hittites),  136 ;  (7)  of  the  Homeric 
Arimi,  137  ;  (8)  of  the  Asiatic  Pe/as^'ans, 
138 ;  (9)  of  Priam,  Ilios  or  Ilium  (g.v.). 

Door-socket  (probably)  of  limestone,  2nd  c, 
304. 

Doorways,  rare  in  basements  of  l>ojan 
houses,  except  in  the  royal  house,  53; 
the  lasements  were  cellars,  317. 

Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  various 
dates  and  accounts  of;  probably  in  time 
of  Orestes,  127. 

Douglas,  P,  K,,  on  jade,  451  n. 

Doumbrek,  village,  at  junction  of  two 
branches  of  the  Simois ;  geological  forma- 
tion, 71. 

Dounibrek  8u,  R.,  not  the  Thymbrius  (as 
Lechevalier  held,  185),  but  the  SIokms, 
76  ;  a  pure  Turkish  word="  abode  of  ice," 
answering  to  its  nature,  77 ;  fertile  valley 
of,  its  orchards,  109. 

Duden — Swamp,  one  source  of  the  Kali- 
fatli  Asmak,  reclaimed  by  Mr.  Calvert, 
99 ;  its  three  springs,  108. 

Doffield,  A.  eT.,  "  On  the  lost  Art  of  Harden- 
ing Copper,"  App.  VII.,  737  f.  (comp. 
Copper) ;  his  discovery  of  the  hard  natural 
alloy  of  copper  with  rhodium,  on  Lake 
Superior,  738. 

E,  Cypriote  character  in  an  cider  form,  on  a 
Trojan  seal,  415,  693. 

Eagle:  one  species  in  Troad,  Homer's  v€pia^, 
113; — gold,  3rd  c,  with  ornaments  like 
eagle  on  Hittite  sculptures,  503. 

Ear-ring  of  electrum,  Tr.,  494. 

Ear-rings,  gold,  2nd  c.,  272 ;— 3rd  c,  Tb^ 
56;  various  patterns,  and  manufacture; 
the  serpent  pattern ;  those  like  studs,  with 
pin  and  socket,  460;  large,  with  pe- 
dant chains  and  idols,  463-4 ;  description 
and  construction,  464;  with  long  pen- 
dants, Tr.,  485-8,  494;  2  pairs,  heavy, 
basket -shaped,  with  ornamentation  of 
rosettes,  beads,  &c.  (pendants  probably 
lost),  Tr.,  496,  497 ;  2  large,  with  pen- 
dants, rosettes,  &c.,  !>.,  502;  another, 
502 ;  of  common  Trojan  form,  Tr.,  490, 
498 ;  one  fused  on  to  a  bracelet  of  electrum, 
Tr.,  492 ;  others,  IV.,  494 ;  of  simple  fonn, 
with  spiral  ornaments,  498 ;  with  pendant 
like  a  bell-clapper,  498;  simple  spirals 
for  holding  up  the  hair  (Horn.  lU  xvii. 
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51,  62),  498;  of  serpent  form,  Tr.,  487, 
488,  490,  494;  2  massive,  Tr.,  498; 
others,  Tr.,  503 ;  of  common  Trojan  form, 
small,  Tr.,  502,503;  boat-shaped  (unique, 
but  also  in  silver),  Tr.,  503. 

Ear-ringSj  silver,  Tr.,  some  cemented  by 
chloride,  492,  494  ;  6  cemented  together, 
'lY.,  502. 

Earthquake,  signs  of,  in  2nd  stratum,  21. 

Eckenbrecher,  O.  von,  *  Die  Lage  des 
Homtrischen  Troja,  20, 169  c^  jpawtm ; 
in  favour  of  Bissarlik,  20. 

Eetwn,  dominion  of,  68,  134 ;  his  capital  at 
Theb6, 135.    See  CUicians  of  ThM. 

Eetton,  discussion  about  his  burial,  650. 

Egg  of  aragonite,  3rd  c,  430. 

Egg,  hen's,  found  at  Thymbra,  319. 

Egyptian  Porcelain.    See  Porcelain, 

Egyptian  Monuments,  mention  of  IVojan 
tribes  on,  123;  App.  IX. 

Eichthal,'  O.  cT,  '  Le  Site  de  Troie  aeion 
Chevalier  ou  adon  Schliemann,^  188. 

EHeithgia,  the  Asiatic  goddess  Yodeleth, 
Moledeth,  or  Mylitto,  154. 

Elaeus,  on  the  lliracian  Chersonese,  105. 

Ekteussa,  coins  of,  at  N.  L,  612. 

Elagabalus,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  646,  646. 

Electra,  d.  of  Atlas,  mother  by  Zeus  of 
lasion  and  Dardanus,  119. 

Electrum  {IfKtKrpov,  also  *  amber*),  an  alloy 
of  gold  and  silver;  Homer's  use  of  the 
word ;  its  etymology,  273,  473 ;  the  *  pale 
gold  •  of  Croesus's  offerings  at  Delphi ; 
account  of,  by  Pliny,  273 ;  by  Strabo,  Pau- 
sanias,  Eustathius,  273-4  :— one  brooch  in 
2nd  c,  273 ;  frequent  in  3rd  a,  273 ;  fluted 
goblet,  Tb.  ;  foot,  how  put  on,  467  ;  small 
goblet  found  in  silver  vase  near  the  Tb., 
472;  bars,  Tr.,  485-6,  493;  ear-rings, 
Tr.,  488,  494;  pendant,  Tr.,  494. 

Elephant,  known  in  W.  Asia;  on  black 
obelisk  of  Shalmaneser,  426-7.  See  Tvory, 

Elias,  St,,  fires  on  his  festival  upon  Ujek 
Tepeh,  which  is  regarded  as  his  tomb, 
perhaps  by  a  confusion  with  IIus,  658. 

Elpenor,  discussion  about  his  burial,  650. 

Embryos,  human :  1st  c,  skeleton  of,  with  its 
mother's  ashes,  227,  323; — 3rd  c,  two 
others,  323 ;  preservation  of  the  bones,  how 
explained,  323 ;  one  described  by  Virchow, 
512. 

Ennius  mentions  the  recognition  by  the 
Romans  of  N.  I.  as  their  fatherland,  173. 

Epeius  and  Panopeus,  makers  of  the  wooden 
horse,  160. 

Kphestts,  ooius  of,  at  N.  T.,  612. 

KrenlU  visited,  58. 


Erichthonius,  s.  of  Dardanus,  his  riches  and 
stud  of  mares ;  his  son  Tros,  152. 

Erineos  ((ptv€6t,  *wild  fig-tree'?),  close 
to  walls  of  Troy ;  its  meaning  discussed, 
141-2. 

Eshmun,  Phoen  ician= Apollo  Israenius,  154. 

Ethnography  of  the  Trojans,  119  f.  (comp. 
Troad,  Trojans);  ancient  tribes  of  the 
Troad,  119-126 ;  Aeolian  colonization  by 
Achaeans  from  Peloponnesus  and  Aeolians 
from  Boeotia,  127  ;  Lydian  dominion  and 
settlers,  128;  invasions  of  Treriansand 
Cimmerians,  Gauls  (Galatians),  130 ;  i^as- 
sage  of  nations  to  and  fro,  131. 

Etruscan  pottery,  archaic,  like  that  of  6th 
stratum  on  Elissarlik,  685. 

Etruscans,  their  Lydian  origin  generally 
accepted  in  antiquity,  but  denied  by 
Dionysius ;  arguments  against ;  their  Ian- 
gunge  agglutinative,  129. 

Eumaeus,  house  and  stables  of.    See  Ithcuio, 

Euphorhus,  s.  of  Panthotts,  a  Trojan,  called 
a  Dardanian,  134. 

Eurydici,  d.  of  Adrastus,  w.  of  Ilus,  156. 

Eurypylus,  s.  of  Telephus  and  Astyoch^  k. 
of  Uie  Ceteioi  on  the  Calcus,  37  (see 
Ceteians);  aids  the  Trojans,  160;  his 
dominion,  68,  136 ;  killed  by  Neoptole- 
mus,  160. 

Evans,  John ;  *  Stone  Implements,'  246  et 
passim, 

Evjilar,  on  the  Scamander,  visited,  57. 

Excavations  at  Bounarhashi  and  the  Bali 
Dagh,  by  Von  Hahn,  1864,  19;  by 
Dr.  Schliemann,  19. 

Excavations  at  Hissarlik,  by  some  Turks, 
19 ;  by  Mr.  Calvert,  20 ;  Dr.  Scbliemann's 
preliminary  (1870),  20;  first  year's  work 
(1871),  21 ;  second  year's  woric  (1872), 
21 ;  labourers,  implements,  and  expenses, 
21,  22,  24,  25;  great  platform  on  the 
N.  slope,  22 ;  large  trench  from  S.  side, 
23 ;  ruins  in  upper  strata  demolished 
in  order  to  discover  Tboy,  23;  second 
platform    on    N.  side,  23 ;    abandoned, 

23,  24 ;  trench  cut  in  its  centre,  23,  24 ; 
dangers,  difficulty,  and  discomforts,  24, 
25,  38;  great  trench   through  the  hill, 

24,  25;  third  year's  work  (1873),  26; 
new  trench  on  N.  side;  slopes  fur 
removing  debris,  27;  another  large  ex- 
cavation; discovery  of  street,  33;  of  a 
large  house,  34 ;  of  the  double  gates,  36 ; 
new  trenches  from  N.W.  and  W.,  40, 
26  >;  discovery  of  the  Treasure,  40  f.; 
obstacles  to  resumption  (1875-6),  44; 
resumed   in   1878,  fourth  year,  50;  the 
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king  or  chiefs  house  near  the  gate,  51 ; 
more  treasures  found  there,  61-2;  fifth 
year's  work  (1879),  52 ;  directed  to  circuit 
walls  of  Troy,  53 ;  area  of  the  3rd  city 
laid  bare,  53 ;  Virchow*s  speech  on  present 
condition,  60;  his  defence  of  Schliemann's 
method,  62  f. ;  the  3rd,  Burnt  City,  in  a 
hollow  in  the  middle,  65.  See  also  App. 
I.  and  l^ref. 

Excavations  ai  Ithaca  (1868),  18,  48-50. 

Excavations  at  Jlfyccnoc,  prelimiuary  (1874), 
43 ;  in  1876,  their  great  success,  20. 

FACE-VASES,  urns  with  human  fiaces 
found  at  Pomerellen  and  elsewhere  in  Ger- 
many, &c.,  292 ;  not  earlier  than  1st  or 
2nd  century  b.c^  described,  293 ;  relation 
to  the  Trojan,  Prrf, 

Fallouhdeer,  horns  of,  sharpened  for  use  as 
awls,  3rd  c,  431. 

Faustina,  the  elder,  coins  of,  N.  T.,  644 ;  the 
younger,  coins  ofi  N.  I.,  642,  643,  645. 

Feeding  bottles  for  babies,  406,  407. 

Feet  of  VaseSy  censers,  1st  c,  223-4. 

Fellowes,  *  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,*  186. 

Festtts,  friend  of  Caracalla,  slain  to  provide 
a  Palroclus  for  new  funeral  games,  179. 
See  Ujek  Tepeh. 

Fibula,  the  buckle  of  the  brooch,  absence  of  nt 
Hissarlik,a  sign  of  high  antiquity.  Pre/,  xii. 

Fick,  'Die  ehemdlige  Spracheinheit  Eu- 
ropa\  121. 

Fifth  Pre-historic  City  of  Troy,  dis- 
covered, to  depth  of  13  ft.,  21 ;  stratum 
about  6  ft.  thick,  of  houses  of  wood  and 
day,  573 ;  different  aix^hitecture  and 
implements,  573;  no  stone  hammers  or 
axes  (except  2  or  3,  one  of  white  jade, 
q.  V.) ;  saddle-quems  rare ;  whorls  different, 
573 ;  pottery  inferior,  574  (see  Pottery) ; 
kitchen-refuse  shot  over  hill,  574;  all 
infers  a  different  race,  with  perhaps  a 
mixture  of  the  4th  people,  574;  doubt 
whether  they  had  city  walls,  574 ;  owl- 

.  headed  vases,  574  f. ;  idols,  576;  amphi- 
hypeUon  depas  very  small,  577 ;  other 
pottery  {q.  v.),  577  f. ;  seals,  582,  583 ; 
inscribed  funnels,  582,  583;  silex  saw, 
683 ;  one  (only)  hammer  of  diorite,  583 ; 
other  stone  implements,  584 ;  quoit,  584 ; 
mould,  585 ;  disc  of  ivory,  585 ;  weapons 
and  implements  of  bronze,  585-6. 

i^WinTroad,  118. 

Fig-tree  ?  (ipipeSi)  of  Troy,  141.  See  Erineos. 

Figure,  with  well-modelled  face,  of  terra- 
cotta, 3rd  c.,  330;  rude,  perhaps  a  toy, 
3rd  c,  331. 


Figures,  rude,  of  terra-cot  ta  or  marble  (coinp. 
Idolsi 

Figures,  in  profile  and  in  front,  use  of  in 
Greek  painting,  and  on  sculptured  relief 
and  coins,  624,  625. 

Files,  unknown  at  Troy  or  Mycenae,  463. 

Faiet  {ayiirvi),  for  the  head,  gold,  Tb.,  de- 
scribed, 463 ;  long  plain  gold,  with  holes 
for  tying  it,  Tr.,  502;  another,  orna- 
mented, Tr.,  503. 

Fimbria  takes  and  sacks  N.  llinm  (b.o.  85) 
account  of  Strabo,  176;  of  Appian,  177. 

Fire,  Ist  c  not  destroyed  by,  213,  264 
com  p.  Conflagration. 

Firmans  for  the  excavations:    1871,  21 
1876,  abortive  through  local  oppositioo, 
44 ;  1978,  46 ;  1879,  for  exploration  of  the 
Tumuli,  54-5. 

First  Pre-historic  City  at  Hissarlik,  46  to 
53  ft.  deep,  discovered,  22 ;  house-walls  of, 
54 ;  excavation  imperfect,  why ;  built  on 
native  rock  and  natural  soil ;  analysis  of 
its  strata,  212 ;  slope  of  strata ;  not  de- 
stroyed by  fire ;  no  walls  of  defence  found, 
but  a  retsdning  wall,  213;  pottery,  213  f. ; 
2  funeral  urns  (q,  v.)  on  native  rock,  227 ; 
terra-cotta  whorls  (q.  v.),  229  ;  perforated 
discs  (q,  V.)  of  terra-cotta  or  marble,  231 ; 
rude  figure  of  terra-cotts,  231,  232 ;  im- 
plements of  stone;  saddle-querns,  234; 
mortars  and  pestle.  235;  polishers,  236, 
237  ;  com  -  bruisers  or  muUers,  236 ; 
pounders;  hammers;  axes  or  celts,  237; 
jade,  its  great  interest,  238  f. ;  silex  saws, 
and  knives  of  flint  and  obsidian,  the  only 
silex  implements  ever  found  in  any  of 
the  pj^e-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik,  245- 
247;  potsherds  with  pair  of  eyes,  217, 
247  ;  whet-stones ;  mould  of  mica-slate, 
248;  metal  ornaments  and  implements, 
249  f.;.  absence  of  iron,  proof  of  hi^h 
antiquity,  252;  sources  of  these  metils, 
253  f.  (comp.  Metals) ;  bone  and  ivory 
objects,  261,  262 ;  no  indication  of  its  fate. 

Fischer,  Professor,  on  the  Trojan  jade  axes, 
240-2. 

Fish  of  wood,  8rd  c,  423. 

Fish-bones  found  at  Troy,  species,  318,  322. 

Fish-hook,  bronze,  3rd  c,  504, 

Fishing^  followed  by  Trojans;  why  not 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  321, 322. 

Fish'spine  ornament,  216,  280 ;  on  a  Trojan 

.  tripod ;  on  gold  goblets  at  Mycenae;  on 

terra-cottas  in  Denmark,  Hungary,&o.,356. 

Flagons  (oenochoae) :  of  Thera  and  Cypnis, 
with  female  characteristics,  293;  donl^, 
of  2nd  c. ;  and  in  all  the  later  pre-historic 
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c. ;  parallel  forms  from  Rhodes,  Egypt, 
Cypnis,  and  Thera;  also  from  Swiss 
lake-dwellings,  Lnsatia,  Posen,  and  Peru, 
294,  295 ;— of  8rd  a,  with  piece  cut  out 
of  month,  common  in  3rd  and  4th  a,  380, 
387 ;  with  double  spouts,  one  behind  the 
other,  384 ;  or  side  by  side ;  similar  ones 
found  only  in  Cyprus,  Germany,  and  Hun- 
gory,  385  ;  with  long  neck  and  trefoil 
mouth,  386  ;  similar  in  Museum  at  Bou- 
logne, at  Athens,  from  Cyprus,  Thera, 
and  Mycenae,  387 ;  with  neck  bent  back, 
388 ;  with  upright  spout,  388,  389  ;  fine 
grey,  with  incised  bands,  and  plant-like 
band  round  neck,  392 ; — Oh  c.,  of  various 
forms,  wheel-made  and  hand-made,  648  f. ; 
with  2  necks,  side  by  side ;  with  one  spout 
in  front  of  the  other,  unique,  553. 

FlifU  Implements.    See  Silex, 

Floors,  in  2nd  c,  of  heams^  not  planks, 
274  ;  covered  with  clay,  275 ;  the  same 
in  3rd  c,  80, 313 ;  of  limestone  slabs,  30 ; 
of  polished  stone  in  a  Greek  house,  33. 

Flora  cf  the  Troad,  Barker  Webb's  account, 
116  f. ;  oaks,  especially  the  valonea,  116 ; 
Homer's  pictures;  Oowers  of  Scamander, 
lotus,  apium,  vegetation  by  the  river- 
sides; flowers  on  Qargarus,  117;  second 
zone  of  forests;  wine-making;  grapes, 
water-melons,  &o. ;  oil ;  Solanum  and  Se- 
same, use  of  seeds  for  food,  mentioned 
by  Hcnner;  leguminous  plants;  cotton; 
Indian  com ;  silk ;  figs  and  pomegranates ; 
a  field  of  wheat  under  the  walls  of  Troy, 
118. 

Flower,  W.  H^  Prof.,  on  vertebrae  of  fish 
found  at  Troy,  323. 

Flowers,  on  whorls,  419,  420,  &c ;  one  of 
marble,  at  Thymbra,  712. 

Flutes,  ivory,  pieces  of,  3rd  c,  425,  426; 
bone,  at  Thymbra,  712. 

Food  of  the  Trojans,  described  by  Virchow 
from  renuuns  in  the  Burnt  C.,  318  f. ; 
oonchylia  (q,  v.)  best  preserved  ;  fish ;  no 
remains  of  tortoise ;  bones  of  higher  verte- 
brates abundant,  318;  few  biids,  chiefly 
wild,  110  domestic  fowl ;  bones  of  domestic 
animals  in  moderate  quantities,  chiefly 
sheep,  goat,  and  homed  cattle;  Trojans 
not  great  meat  eaters ;  few  {ngs ;  few  horses 
and  dogs  (not  food,  but  caresses  not  thrown 
oat  of  a);  many  fallow-deer  horns  and 
boars*  tusks;  bones  maJe  into  small  in- 
stmments  (see  AtcHs,  Needles,  Scrapers, 
Ac),  319;  vegetable  substances,  much 
bnmt  grain,  chiefly  wheat,  319,  320; 
legnmtDoai  plants ;  question  about  pease, 


320,  321  n. ;  beans,  321 :— remains  of  at 
Thymbra,  711. 

Forhiger,  * Uandbuch  der  alten  Geographie* 
187. 

Forchhammer,  *Topographische  und  physio- 
gra/ihische  Beschreibung  der  Ebene  von 
Tfoia,'  90,  187;  *  Daduchos,  &c,'  187; 
*  Scamandros,*  187. 

Forts,  two  quadrangular,  N.  I.,  610. 

Fortj/  Eyes  (Turk.  Kirk  Qios),  the  springs 
at  Bounarbashi,  55.    See  Bounarhashi, 

Fossil  vertebra  of  an  extinct  species  of 
dolphin,  3rd  c,  its  source,  323;  use  of 
fossils  for  ornaments,  323. 

Fountains,  vessels  with  spouts  in  the  side 
perhaps  placed  under  to  drink  from,  3rd  c, 
406. 

Fourth  City  on  the  site  of  Troy,  stratum  of, 
13-20  ft.  deep,  discovered,  21 ;  house- 
walls,  many  stone  implements  and  pot- 
tery, 21 ;  large  building  in,  23 ;  founded  on 
soil,  ashes,  and  bricks,  covering  the  debris 
of  the  3rd  c,  with  clay-cakes  to  consoli- 
date foundations,  310 ;— described,  518  f. ; 
tradition  of  continuous  habitation  con- 
firmed by  the  pickaxe  and  spade ;  part  of 
Burnt  C.  escaped  the  fire ;  objects  still  of 
the  same  character,  idols,  bronze  and  bone 
battle-axes,  vases,  handles,  and  saddle- 
quems,  whorls  and  balls ;  differences,  pot' 
tery  (q.  v.)  coarser,  stone  implements  more 
numerous ;  great  masses  of  shells  (kitchen 
refuse)  in  the  houses,  a  sign  of  low  civiliza- 
tion, 518 ;  absence  of  large  city  walls,  518, 
519 ;  those  of  2nd  and  3rd  a  left  undis- 
turbed beneath  the  dibris ;  evidence  at  the 
gate  that  the  same  road  was  still  used,  519 ; 
walls  of  defence  outside  circuit  of  3rd  c.  (see 
WalUy,  no  brick  used;  difference  of  domes- 
tic architecture,  an  argument  against  con- 
tinuous habitaticm ;  pottery,  its  character, 
520;  owl-headed  female  vases,  521 ;  other 
vases  and  pottery  {q,  v.),  525 1 ;  cmcibles 
and  other  objects  of  terra-cotta  and  clay, 
558  f. ;  animal  figures,  560 ;  a  lyre,  560-1 ; 
seals,  561 ;  whorls  and  balls,  562-4,  571, 
572;  implements  of  bronze,  564;  a  lead 
wheel,  565 ;  objects  of  ivory,  565,  566 ; 
moulds,  567,  568 ;  stone  hammers  and 
axes,  568,  569 ;  com-bruisers,  569,  570 ; 
other  stone  implements,  570; — its  end 
unknown,  no  trace  of  catastrophe,  574. 

i*owl,  domestic,  no  traces  of  among  Trojan 
food,  319. 

Franklin,  W„  *  Remarks,  «fc.  on  the  Plain 
of  Troy:  186. 

Frick,  0.,  *  Zur  Troisehen  Frage,*  18a 
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Frogs,  innumerable  about  Hissarlik,  38. 

Frdlich,  E.,  Rev.,  8  n. 

Frdlich,  Ida,  4  n. 

Frontlet,  gold,  with  holes  for  lying  it,  Tr., 
493.     See  also  Diadem,  Fillet. 

Funeral  RUen,  performance  of,  in* Homer, 
without  interment,  650. 

Funeral  Urns,    See  Urns. 

Funnels,  terra-cotta:  3rd  c,  probably  for 
metallurgy,  410,  411 ;  numerous  in  3rd, 
4th,  and  5th  cities,  410; — 2  in  5th  c, 
inscribed  with  Cypriote  character  tno  (for 
"  measure  ")» lit©  ^^^  found  at  Kouyunjik, 
perhaps  brought  to  Nineveh  from  Gyges, 
411,  582-3;  terra-cotta,  sieve-like,  per- 
forated, 577. 

Filrstenberg,  in  Mecklenburg  -  Strelitz, 
author^s  life  at,  6. 

0ALATIAN8  (Gauls)  invade  the  Troad ; 
their  3  tribes ;  settlements  on  the  Helles- 
pont, in  Aeolis  and  Ionia ;  conquer  Asia 
Minor  to  the  Taurus;  exact  tribute  from 
Syria ;  final  settlements  in  Glalatia,  130 ; 
Ilium  unfortified  in  their  time,  173 ;  im- 
plies some  sudden  temporary  decay,  689. 

Oalettes,    See  Clay-cakes, 

GalHenus,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  644,  645. 

Ganymedes,  3rd  s.  of  Tros,  carried  away  to 
be  cup-bearer  to  Zeus,  153 ;  on  coins  of 
N.  I.,  642,  647. 

Gargarus,  M.  (Kaz  Dagh),  highest  summit 
of  Ida,  height,  58,  68 ;  contains  sources 
of  Scamander,  58,  69 ;  shrine  of  Zeus  on, 
68;  mentioned  three  times  by  Homer; 
geological  formation,  69 ;  forests  of,  110; 
tiowers  on,  117 ;  nuptials  of  Zeus  aud 
Her^,  117, 118. 

Gate,  the  Scaian  (Sicaiat  frvXcu),  of  Troy ; 
also  called  Dardanian ;  derivation  of  the 
name;  why  plural;  Dr.  Eyssenhardt 
upon,  143 ;  tower  over  it,  144 ;  placed  by 
Lechevalier  at  Bounarbashi,  185. 

Gates,  the  double,  of  Troy,  36 ;  height  above 
sea  and  below  hill,  53 ;  erected  by  second 
settlers,  used  by  the  third,  2(55-7; 
described ;  piers  lowered  by  second  set- 
tlers ;  the  doors  of  the  gates  were  wood ; 
third  gate,  with  a  wicket;  wooden  t«i\ver 
over  them  inferred  from  the  ashes,  266 ; 
covered  up  in  4th  c,  but  the  way  out 
still  used  ;  proof  from  the  section  of  the 
dibris,  519;  Virchow  upon,  684. 

Gazelles  in  the  Troad,  112. 

Gdl,  *  Geography  and  Antiquities  of  Ithaca,* 
48  n. ;  imaginary  Palace  of  Ulysses,  49 ; 
'Topography  of  Troy,'  186. 


Gdzer,  *Etne  Wanderung nach  Trofa*  188. 

Gems,  incised,  picked  up  at  N.  I.,  chiefly 
Boman,  few  Macedonian,  none  of  great 
artistic  value;  subjects;  absence  of  rings 
explained;  great  value  in  antiquity,  612. 

Gensdarmes,  escort  of,  their  value,  61, 52, 57. 

Geology  of  the  IVoad,  70  (see  Troad) ;  chain 
of  volcanic  rock  from  Hellespont  to  Aegean, 
tk  frame  for  the  Trojan  Plain,  678. 

Gergis  (Gergetha,  Gergitkus),  Greek  city  in 
the  Troad,  identified  by  Mr.  Calvert  with 
ruins  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  19  ;  the  treasury 
of  Queen  Mania,  55 ;  city  of  tbe  Teu- 
crians,  121 ;  origin  of  Gkrgithian  Sib}  1, 
122 ;  destroyed  by  Attalus  L  of  Perga- 
mus,  631 ;  prob.  the  Gergesh  of  Egyptian 
records,  747 ;  coins  of,  at  N.  I.,  612. 

Gergitha,  new  town  of,  probably  refared  to 
in  an  inscription,  N.  I.,  631. 

Germany,  suspension-vases  found  in,  222, 
223 ;  other  antiquities,  passim, 

Geta,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  643,  644, 646,  647. 

Gilding  on  copper  knife,  1st  c,  the  only 
case  in  the  pre-historic  cities,  but  frequent 
at  Mycenae,  251, 252 ;  plating  silver  vdth 
gold  mentioned  by  Homer,  258. 

GitUiano,  0,,  on  Trojan  goldsmith's  work, 
248,  &c. ;  of  the  Treasures,  458  f. 

Gladstone,  Bt.  Bon,  W.  E,:  Poseidon  a 
sign  of  Phoenician  relations,  50,  125; 
^Homer's  Place  in  History;*  *  Homeric 
Synchronism  ;*  and  *  Homer*  190  et  pas- 
sim ;  on  progress  of  sculptured  images  of 
deities,  233;  Homer*s  irX«icr^  dvo^V/u}, 
465. 

Glass  buttons,  balls,  aud  beads,  Srd  c,  the 
only  objects  of  glass  found  in  the  pro- 
historic  cities  at  Hissarlik,  429. 

Glass  beads,  ornamented,  N.  I.,  622. 

Glaucopis,    See  Athen^  OlaucSpis, 

Go,  or  Eo,  Cypriote,  on  Trojan  vases,  298. 

Goblets,  terra-ootta  (comp.  Cups)  :  1st  c,  red 
like  the  clay  and  golden  at  Mycenae,  224, 
225;  like  those  of  lalysus  in  Rhodes; 
others  elsewhere,  225  ;  two  -  handled. 
Homer's  hiiras  dfKJyiinnrtXXov  (see  Amphi" 
kypellon),  299;— 3rd  c,  two-handled, 
nearly  all  lustrous-red,  a  few  lustrous- 
black,  372,  373;— 5th  c.,  small,  578. 

Goblet,  gold  fluted,  Tb.  ;  how  made,  466-7 ; 
electrum,  1 V.    See  Electrum. 

Gods,  an  inseparable  part  of  the  Trojan 
legend,  674  and  Pref, 

Gold,  obtained  from  Phrygia  ;  minea  in  the 
Troad,  253 ;  imix)rted  by  Phoenicians  from 
Arabia,  258-260  (comp.  Ophir);  obUined 
by    Egxptians    from     Phoaiida,    Punt 
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(Arabia),  and  Nubia,  261 : — Semitic  deri- 
vation of  xfiv<r6t  points  to  importation  by 
Vboenicians,  481 ; — Trojan    gold  mostly 
very  pure,  and  tbus  the  easier  to  work, 
458, 461 ;  various  degrees  of  alloy,  497 ; — 
lumps  or  nuggets  of,  large  and  small,  Tr., 
493 ;  one  very  large,  bell-shaped,  493-4. 
Ocfd  Ornaments,  3rd  c,  in  an  owl-vase,  341 
-2 ;  in  silver  vase  of  Te.,  461-2 ;  spirals, 
large  and  small,  Tr.,  502;  abundant  at 
Mycenae,  502.    See  Treasures. 
Gold  rings,  2nd  c.,  272. 
€Md  vessels  of  the  great  Tr.,   464-467; 

unique ;  probably  imported,  467. 
OUd-beating,  258. 
OoJdf  City  of,  the  burnt  city  was  also,  684 

and  Pref,  xiv.,  xvi. 
Goidsmiih's  work,  Trojan,  explained  by  Mr. 
Giuliano,  458  L ;  soldering  known,  458  f. ; 
also  the  blowpipe,  460  f. 
Oomperz,  7A.,  Prof.,  bis  attempteii  decipher- 
ment of  Trojan  inscriptions,  (  92. 
Oordianus  IIJ.,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  643-4, 647. 
QcrgyOtion,  s.  of  Priam,  epically  connected 
.  with  Ocrgis  and  the  Teucrians,  121. 
Grain :  carbonized,  in  cupboard-like  recesses 
in  Trojan  houses,  317,  320;  in  a  few  of 
the  large  ptthoi,  379 ;  receptacles  for,  in 
the  soil,  at  Thymbra,  711. 
Granicus  (Grenicus,  Horn.),  R.,  rises  in  Ida, 
68;  described;  victory  of  Alexander  the 
Great  upon,  100. 
Gr<u,  grandson  of  Orestes,  leads  Aeolian 

colonists  to  Lesbos,  128. 
Graves,  Thomas,  Commander,  Map  of  the 

Troed,  187. 
Greek,  wrong  method  of  teaching  at  school ; 
mode  recommended  by  the  author ;  con- 
firmed   by    Prot   Virchows   experience, 
15  n. ;  modem  before  ancient  Greek,  15 ; 
English  pronunciation  condemned,  accord- 
ing to  accents  vindicated,  16. 
Greek  Camp.    See  Camp. 
Greek  Expedition  against  Troy:  10  years' 
preparation ;  186  ships  and  100,000  men 
assembled  at  Aulis ;  superior  by  10 : 1  to 
Trojans    and    allies,    157;    reaches    the 
Troad,  158.    See  Troy,  History  of. 
Greeks,  known  to  Egyptians  as  pirates,  tra- 
vellers, &C.;    by  name  of   Dinen  ('the 
celebrated*),    probably  a    translation  of 
'EXXiyycr,  745;   In  older  records  JJaneh, 
746 ;  on  the  coast  of  the  Libyan  nome ; 
the  seat  of  Trojan  legends,  750. 
Orohmann,  *  Apollo  Sminthem  und  die  Be- 
deutung  der  Mouse  in  der  Mythologie,*  122. 
Qn4e,  *  Binary  qf  Greece,'  20  et  passim ; 


for  the  Hissarlik  site,  20,  168, 189,  209, 
210 ;  on  Ilium  and  the  Romans,  171. 

Grotto  of  the  Nymphs,  m  Ithaca,  identified 
and  described ;  its  two  entrances ;  stalac- 
tites which  suggested  Uomer*s  urns,  am- 
phorae, and  looms  of  the  Nymphs,  49. 

Gutter  of  sandstone,  in  4th  city,  23. 

Gyges,  k.  of  Lydia  (dr.  698-660  B.a), 
possesses  the  Troad ;  settles  Lydians  at 
Abydos ;  embassy  to,  from  Nineveh,  128 ; 
aids  Psammetichus  I.  against  Assyria, 
130  n. ;  defeated  and  beheaded  by  Cimme- 
rians,130 ;  his  tribute  to  Assurbanipal,698. 

Gypsum,  curious  object  of,  probably  orna- 
ment of  a  box,  3rd  c,  514. 

HADRIAN,  com  of,  N.  I.,  647. 

Hagia  Tri<is,  cemetery  at  Athens,  example 
of  later  polygonal  masonry,  57, 192. 

Hagios  Demeti-ios  Tepeh,  with  a  chapel  of  the 
saint,  and  ruins  of  a  temple,  probably  of 
Demeter ;  the  goddess  and  saint  confused, 
106,  650 ;  its  lofty  site  above  the  sea,  650 ; 
explored  by  the  author,  with  Prof.  Virchow 
and  M.  Bumouf;  merely  a  limestone  rock, 
no  trace  of  sepulchres ;  pilgrimages  to  the 
shrine,  669. 

Hahn,  G.  von,  Austrian  Consul,  excavations 
of,  at  Bounarbasbi  in  1864,  19 ;  ^Ausgra- 
hungen  auf  der  Homerischen  Pergamos  ;* 
his  opinion  on  Homer's  Troy,  187. 

Hairpins :  gold,  witli  spiral  heads,  IV.,  488- 
490 ;  electrum,  Tr.,  493 ;  gold,  with  oc- 
tagonal head,  Tr.,  498  ;  very  pretty,  with 
rosettes  and  spirals,  how  made,  498-9. 

HalU  Ovasi,  beautiful  plain  of,  on  the 
Simois,  with  village  of  Halil  Rli,  109. 

HcUizonians  or  Alizonians,  allies  of  the  Tro- 
jans, 158 ;  identified  by  Strabo  with  the 
Chalybes,  253. 

Halo  of  rays,  on  reliefs  and  coins,  dates  from 
Alexander  the  Great,  625. 

Hdlys,  R.,  E.  limit  of  Aryan  races  before 
8th  cent.  b.o.,  120 ;  country  W.  of,  first 
known  to  Assyrians  dr.  665  B.C.,  128. 

Hammers,  stone :  Ist  c,  237 ; — *J!nd  c,  275 ; 
perforated,  275,  276 ;— 3rd  a,  439-441 ; 
veiy  numerous,  esp.  in  3rd  and  4th  c, 
441 ;  drilling  often  unfinished,  parallel  ex- 
amples, 439 ;  massive,  of  diorite,  451, 452 ; 
—4th  c,  perforated  and  grooved,  568, 
569 ; — of  diorite,  the  only  one  in  5th  c. ; 
similar  foimd  in  California,  583. 
Hampel,  Dr.  J.,  *  Catalogue  de  VEocposition 
prihietorique  des  Musdes,  etc.  de  la  Hon* 
grie,'  222  et  passim. 
Hanat  Tepeh,  mound  of  ruins  of  prc-historic 
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Thymbra,  excavated  by  Mr.  Calvert,  with 
the  help  of    Dr.  Schliemann,    77,  108, 
706  (App.  IV.).    See  Thymbra. 
HandmiUy   curious  aucient,  on  M.  Aetos 

in  Ithaca,  48.     See  SadcUe-^ems, 
Hasper,  W,,  his  works  on  the  Site  of  Troy 

and  Dr.  Schliemann's  Diacoveries,  187. 
Hathor,  Egyptian  cow-goddess,  like  Greek 

I(H  288,  and  App.  IX. 
Hatiifddt,  Count,  German  Ambassador  to 

the  Porte,  aids  in  obtaining  firmao,  55. 
Eaug,  Dr.  if.,  discovers  Cypriote  writin;; 
on    objects    from    Hissarlik,    691;     his 
attempts  at  decipherment,  692. 
EecabS,  Hecuba,  d.  of  Cisseus,  w.  of  Priam,  a 
Phrygian  princess,  120, 156 ;  her  tomb,  648. 
Hector,  s.  of  Priam,  157 ;  but,  according  to 
some,  of  Apollo,  157  n. ;  his  name  Phry- 
gian,   meaning    'a    stay,'    120;    called 
Dareiofi  by  the  Phrygians,  704  ;  his  house 
on  the  Pergamos,  140;    his   dominion, 
Troy  in  the  narrower  sense,  from  the 
Naustathmus  to  Cebrenia,  68,  138;  his 
"  helmet  crest '*  and  "  horse-hair  plume  " 
(Hom.)  illustrated,  512  n.  (see  Hdmeti); 
worshipped  at  N.  I. ;  his  sanctuary  and 
statue,  165,   181 ;  sacriBces  and  games 
at  N.  I.  in  his  honour,  670-1 ;  ^^ Hector  of 
ike  Hians,'*  coins  of  N.  I.,  179,  642-7. 
Hector  and  AcJtilles,  combat  of.  See  Achilles. 
Hector,  funeral  and  tumulus  of,  described  in 
H.  xxiv.,  a  real  tomb,  not  a  cenotaph; 
but  this  book  is  later  and  probably  repre- 
sents the  Lydian  mode  of  burial,  670; 
the  tomb  of  Hector  claimed  by  Ophrynium, 
also  by  N.  I.,  670;    also  by  Thebes  in 
Boeotia,  671. 
Hector,  Tumulm  of,  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  651 ; 
consists    of  small  stones;  excavated  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  nothing  found,  656. 
Heldreich,  Th.  von,  Professor,  list  of  Phints 

of  the  Troad,  727  f. 
Helen,    wife  of  Menelaus,   carried  off  by 
Paris,  157 ;  married  to   Deiphobus ;  re- 
covered by  Menelaus,  161 ;  Egyptian  story 
of  her  detention  in  Egypt  and  restoration 
to  Menelaus  there,  161  n.,  f.,  747,  748. 
Helenus,  s.  of  Priam,  captured  by  Ulysses; 
his  prophecy  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  160; 
carried  away  by  Neoptolerans ;  succeeded 
him  as  king  of  Chaonia ;  married  Andro- 
mache, and  ibunded  the  Molossian  line  of 
kings,  164. 
Hdlanicus,  his  Tpeoiica;  testimony  for  the 
N.  I.  site,  168,  689;  censured  as  partial 
by  Demetrius  and  Hestiaea,  168, 176. 
Helleapont,  the  N.W.  boandary  of  Priam's 


dominion,  67 ;  no  evidence  of  growth  of 
the  Plain  of  Troy  towards,  84 ;  soundings 
in,  bearing  on  question  of  alluvial  de- 
posits, 86 ;  the  sea  has  advanced  on  the 
land,  91  (comp.  Alluvial  Depotiti,  Phin 
of  Troy,  Scamander),  view  of,  firom  His- 
sarlik, 105 ;  passage  of  nations  to  and  iio 
across,  131 ;  H.  and  Bosporus,  ferriet 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  131 ;  narrowest 
between  Sestos  and  Abydoe,  133;  historical 
and  poetic  interest  of,  679,  680. 
Helmets,  Trojan,  fragments  of  bronze,  found 
near  Tb.,  473 ;  on  skulls  of  two  Trojan 
warriors,  30,  507 ;  fractured  and  decayeti 
by  chloride,  but  upper  part  preserved,  512 ; 
the  crest  (<^Xof)  which  hf Id  the  pltum, 
characteristic  of  Homer*s  warriors,  512  & 
n. ;  its  two  pieces  rec  imposed,  513;  like 
arrangement  on  Mycenean  intaglios,  518  s. 

Henning  Bradenkirl,  legend  of,  2,  3. 

Henning,  Dr.  CoW,  contribution  of  Julian's 
letter  about  N.  I.,  180  (see  Jvlian)',  bia 
'  Neu  Hum;  189. 

Hephaestus,  and  his  sons  the  Cabiii,  in 
Phrygia,  255. 

Eepner,  W.,  Consul-general  of  Prussia  at 
Amsterdam,  aids  author,  9. 

Heptaporus,  B.,  rises  in  Ida,  68,  100. 

Hera  or  Iler^  Bodpis  (fiownt),  the  cow- 
headed  or  couhfaced  goddess,  argument  on. 
282  f. ;  confirmed  by  the  excavations  at 
Mycenae,  262-3, 290 ;  connection  with  the 
moon-goddess,  the  Egyptian  Isis,  and  the 
Pelasgian  lo,  the  later  Her^,  282-5 ;  thipe 
stages  of  the  symbolism  (comp.  A^e»i 
OlaucSpis) ;  Brugsch-Bey  on,  App.  IX. 

Hera- Idols  at  Mycenae  and  llryns,  a  aacred 
tradition,  like  the  Palladium  idols  of  Troy, 
831. 

Heradeum,  coins  of,  at  N.  I.,  612. 

Berakles,  representative  of  the  Phoenicians; 
cycle  of  myths,  of  Semitic  origin,  125 ;  kills 
the  sea-monster ;  is  defrauded  by  Laome- 
don,  takes  Troy,  and  kills  Laomedon  and 
his  sons,  except  Podarces  (Priam,  q.  v.), 
125,  156. 

Hercher,  B.,  *  Ueiber  die  Homerisd^  Ebene 
von  Troja;  188. 

Herd,  why  hostile  to  Troy,  157. 

Hermae,  621 ;  key  in  shape  of,  N.  I.,  621. 

Herodotus  on  the  Egyptian  story  of  Heko 
and  the  Trojan  War,  161  it,,  f. 

HesionS,  d.  of  Laomedon,  w.  of  Telamon, 
ransoms  Priam  with  her  veil,  125, 156. 

Hestiaea,  of  Alexandria-Troas,  wrote  Om»- 
mentaries  on  the  Hiad ;  questioned  the  K. 
I.  site ;  objectlona  refuted,  168, 174, 175. 
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Ilicetaon,  s.  of  Laomedon,  156. 

Hipparchus,  a  member  of  the  llinn  council, 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  named  on  two 
inscriptionii,  632. 

IJippodame'a,  d.  of  Anchises,  married  to 
Alcathous,  son  of  Aesyetcs,  147. 

Hippopotamus^  Trojan  temi-cotta  vessel 
in  shape  of,  sign  of  connection  with 
Egypt,  377. 

Bisaarlik  (the  'fortress  hill*),  at  N.W. 
comer  of  site  of  the  Greek  Ilium ;  first 
visited  by  the  author  (1868) ;  supposed 
to  be  the  Acropolis  of  Troy,  Priam*s  Per- 
^amos ;  height  of  the  hill ;  excavations  by 
villagers;  coins  of  Antiochus  III. ;  autho- 
rities for  identity  with  Troy  (comp.  ^yUe 
of  Homer*8  llios\  19 ;  author's  prelimi- 
nary excavations  (1870) ;  enlargement  of 
the  hill,  20 ;  first  year's  work  at  (1871), 
21 ;  second  year's  work  (1872J,  21-26 ; 
appearance  of  the  hill,  22 ;  the  side  formed 
chiefly  of  Greek  debris^  23 ;  increase  of, 
IfToved,  24 ;  steep  slope  on  N.,  N.E.,  N.W., 
and  W.,  38 ;  only  l-25th  part  of  the  G .  eek 
Ilium,  39;  anciently  much  lower  than 
DOW,  40 ;  successive  increase  of  area  with 
each  settlement,  by  debris  thrown  down, 
63-65,  264,  3-.'8 ;  site  of,  on  W.  spur  of 
ridge  running  E.  to  Oulou  Dagh,  109 ;  five 
distinct  pre-historic  settlements  on,  131 ; 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  desirableness  of  the  spot, 
131;  hill  probably  levelled  for  Acropolis 
of  N.  L,  588 ;  Virchow  on  Troy  and  His- 
sarlik,  App.  I.  and  Pref,  (comp.  Troy) ;  the 
strata  not  of  the  Stone  age,  685 ;  the  oldest 
known  settlement  in  Asia  Minor  of  a  pre- 
historic people  of  some  advance  in  civili- 
zation, 685. 

Hissing  at  demons  by  early  Christians,  181. 

Bittite  art:  Assyro-Babylonian  origin,  in- 
fluence in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece ;  time 
of  its  introduction ;  sculptures  at  Boghaz 
Eioi  and  Eynk ;  syllabary  also  brought  in 
by  them,  694,  700-702. 

EiHUe  eagle  like  one  at  Troy,  603. 

Bittite  minay  its  relation  to  the  weights  of 
Asia  Minor,  471. 

Bittites.    See  Ceteians,  Kheta. 

Bog  (?)  of  ivory,  3rd  c,  423. 

BoU^on^  Etmscan  and  Greek,  like  a  bronze 
cup  of  the  6th  c.,  605. 

BoUmj  E.  L.f  author's  first  employer,  at 
Ffirstenberg,  6. 

Momer^  recitation  of  by  a  drunken  miller,  6 ; 
author's  repeated  perusal  of,  14;  admir- 
able painter  of  nature,  117,  118;  his  al- 
leged exaggeration  answered,  198-9 ;  h*s 


use  of  flxed  epithets,  283 ;  date  usually 
assigned  to  him,  9ih  cent.  b.o.,  355 ;  ''  the 
Sun  of  all  ancient  literature,"  517 ;  the 
question  of  unity  left  untouched,  617; 
his  poems  based  on  real  facts,  672;  he 
must  have  lived  in  the  Troad,  and  looked 
on  the  prosjiect  from  Hissarlik,  674-676, 
and  Pre/,  xv. ;  his  song  not  pure  fiction 
afti  r  all ;  his  poems  never  to  he  lost  hy  the 
young,  685 ;  to  augment  the  universal  love 
for  and  study  of  his  poems  the  one  object 
and  retmrd  of  the  author's  work,  672. 

Homer,  Casket  Edition  of,  by  Alexander 
and  the  pupils  of  Callisthenes  and  Anax- 
archus,  172. 

Homer,  School  of  (so  called).    See  Ithaca. 

Homeric  Hymn  to  Aphrodite,  on  the  Phry- 
gian and  Trojan  languages,  120. 

Honey,  perforated  vessels  for  draining  from 
comb,  common  in  3rd  and  4th  c,  373. 

Hotace,  prophecy  of  Juno  about  Ilium,  dis- 
cussed, 204  f. 

Horns  of  fallow-deer,  abundant  in  3rd  c,  319. 

Horse,  the :  Ilium  thrice  taken  by  means  of, 
by  Herakles,  Agamemnon,  and  Chari- 
demus  (q.  v.),  170.    Comp.  Wooden  Horse. 

Horse,  unknown  in  Troad  in  pre-historic 
ago,  contrast  to  Homer,  711. 

Horse,  cup  in  shape  of,  and  spout  in  shape 
of  horse's  head,  4th  c,  594,  595 ;  frequent 
among  the  Etruscans,  the  Greek  rhyton 
(Dennis),  695 ;  similar  in  Berlin  and  Brit. 
Mus.  from  Etruria,  595 ;  on  clay  disc  of 
N.  I.,  619. 

Borsc'hair  plume  of  Trojan  helmets,  512-13. 

Borse-trappings  (j^obably),  ivory  ornaments 
for:  3rd  c,  427 ;  Homei^s  allusion  to  such 
use  of  dyed  ivory,  427 ; — 4th  c.,  566, 

Bouse  of  King  or  Chief  in  the  Burnt  C, 
discovery  and  situation  of,  to  right  and 
left  of  the  gate,  36,  211 ;  its  treasures, 
270 ;  drawing  of,  by  Dr.  Moss,  324,  325 ; 
house-walls  of  small  stones  joined  with 
earth;  filled  with  ashes,  shells,  pottery, 
bones,  &c.,  324-5 ;  corridor,  326 ;  cham- 
bers, 327 ;  buried  under  bricks  and  ashes 
of  upper  storeys,  327 ;  comparison  of  with 
Priam's  palace,  826,  327;  Virchow's  re- 
marks on  it,  684. 

Bouses,  first  discovery  of,  30 ;  skeletons  of 
warriors  found  in,  30 ;  large  Gh^eek,  33 ;  a 
large  one  on  the  street,  84 ;  another  older 
to  right  and  left  of  the  gates,  probably  the 
town-chiefs  house  (see  prec.  art.),  36; 
why  80  regarded,  51 ;  of  3rd  c  laid  bare ; 
substructions  only,  used  for  cellars,  en- 
tered only  from  above,  53;  construction 
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like  present  houses  of  the  Troad,  53  ;  of 
poorer  classes  in  a  suburb,  64. 

Ebu8e8,  Trqfan,  resemblance  between  ancient 
and  modem,  314-317;  roofs,  how  made 
in  both,  214 ;— of  1st  c,  54  (com p.  House- 
wcUh) ;— of  2nd  c,  built  of  stones  coated 
with  clay,  264,  274 ;  but  some  with  walls 
of  clay,  264 ;  remains  of  one,  described  by 
Bumouf,  269 ;  stone  house,  destroyed  by 
fire,  with  female  skeleton  and  ornaments, 
270;  another,  burnt,  of  small  stones  (as 
at  Thera),  with  holes  for  beams  of  upper 
storey,  274;  another  below,  burnt,  with 
calcined  floor  of  hfams,  not  planks,  274, 
275  ;^-of  3rd  c.,  some  on  walls  of  2nd  c, 
268 ;  basements  of  small  stones  joined 
with  earth,  30,  33  ;  upper  parts  of 
slightly-baked  brick,  520 ;  floors  of  clay, 
generally  vitrified,  313 ;  sometimes  on 
flagstones^  burnt  like  asphalt,  313  ;  floors 
of  upper  storeys  of  beams,  covered  ^th 
clay,  which  has  run  down  in  vitrified 
lumps,  313;  domestic  architecture  like 
that  of  the  modern  Troad,  described  by 
Virchow,  814-17 ;— of  4th  c,  520  (see 
EotMe-walls)\—oi  5th  c,  of  wood  and 
clay,  673 ;— at  ITiymbra,  of  brick,  709 : 
absence  of  doors  and  windows  as  at  His- 
sarlik,  indicating  substructions  of  wooden 
houses,  710. 

Eouse-wallSf  pre-historic,  dug  through  by 
Greek  llians,  211 ; — of  Ist  c,  of  rough 
stones  from  the  neighbourhood,  54; — of 
2nd  city,  below  chiefs  house  of  3rd  city, 
270,  327  (see  Houses) ;— of  3rd  city,  of 
small  stones  and  earth,  30,  33 ;  labyrinth 
of,  31;  plastered  with  earth  and  ashes, 
whitened  with  a  wash  of  clay,  326 ; — of 
4th  c,  of  stones  joined  with  clay,  perhaps 
some  clay  walls,  but  no  brick,  520. 

Huckk-hones  (aarpaycLKoC),    See  Astragals, 

Huckstaedtf  Theodor,  author's  second  em- 
ployer at  FUrstenberg,  6. 

Human  ashes  in  an  urn  of  the  1st  c, 
227. 

Human  heads:  well  modelled,  3rd  c.,  330; 
helmeted,  on  clay  disc  of  N.  L,  619. 

Hiinengrah  of  Goldenitz  in  Mecklenburg, 
vase  from,  222. 

Huron  Indians^  their  hard  copper  weapons, 
738.     See  Copper^  hardening  of, 

IALT8D8,  goblets  from,  like  those  of  1st 

city,  225. 
lasionf  s.  of  Zeus  and  Electra,  killed  by  a 

thunderbolt,  119. 
Jhexes  on  clay  discs  of  N.  I,,  619. 


Ibrahim  Pasha,  governor  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, obstructs  the  excavations,  44. 

Ida,  moxmtains  of,  ascended,  57 ;  fine  forests, 
68;  sources  of  the  Scamander,  58;  Ho- 
meric epithets  of;  extent  and  branches; 
rivers  of,  68 ;  wild  beasts  in  forests  of, 
110;  named  by  Teucrians  from  Ida  in 
Crete,  121 ;  view  of  from  Ujek  Tepeb,  679. 

Idol,  only  one  mentioned  in  Homer,  233 ;  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  the  progress  of  the  art,  233. 

Idols  (and  rude  human  figures) :  of  Ist  c, 
terra-cotta,  231;  marble,  232;  with  in- 
cisions representing  bird-like  face,  hair, 
female  breasts,  and  girdle,  probably 
copies  of  the  Palladium,  232 ;  their  ex- 
treme rudeness,  233;  of  ivory,  262;  all 
female,  and  connected  with  Athen^  through 
the  owl,  281  (comp.  Atheni  Olaucdpis) ; 
—of  3rd  city,  a  sacred  tradition  of  the 
Palladium,  329 ;  not  for  want  of  plastic 
ability,  330;  with  female  breasts  and 
hair,  necklaces,  and  wing-like  projectioDa, 
331;  of  terra-cotta,  331,  332;  marWe, 
332-336  ;  bone,  332,  336 ;  trachyte, 
332  ;  remarkable  figure  (idol  ?)  of  diorite, 
337;  most  remarkable  idol  of  lead, 
with  rt  on  vulva,  and  goat's  horns, 
337 ;  probably  an  Aphrodite,  338 ;  the 
only  similar  figures  found  in  Attica  and 
the  Cyclades,  338 ;  Lenormant  upon,  338 ; 
prototype  in  the  Babylonian  Zarpanit 
(Lenormant)  or  the  Artemis  Nana  of 
Chaldea  (Sayce),  338-9,  694;— in  4th  c. 
like  3rd,  518 ;  marble,  resembling  Baby- 
lonian figures  of  Nana,  622-4: ;  slate  and 
marble,  with  owl's  face,  624;— of  terra- 
cotta and  marble,  more  plentiful  in  5th 
c.  than  in  any  before,  676,  577 ; — 6th  c, 
terra-cotta,  602-3;  —  terra-cotta  figure, 
picked  up  near  Yeni  Shehr,  like  the  Trojan 
idols,  671. 

Idols,  gold,  pendant,  on  the  Diadems  (q,  v.), 
456  f.,  and  ear-rings,  464,  of  the  great 
Tb.  ;  on  breast-ornament^  Tr.,  500,  501 ; 
on  ear-ring,  Tr.,  602. 

H^n  Plain  Qikr/iov  mbiov),  139 ;  between 
Troy  and  Ida,  145. 

Iliad,  scope  of,  61  days  of  the  10th  year  of  * 
the  war,  158 ;  events  from  wrath  of  Achilles 
to  funeral  of  Hector,  158-9 ;  the  tronssc- 
tions  of  single  days,  a  test  of  distance  of 
Troy  from  Hellespont,  195  f. ;  Bk.  xxiv. 
a  later  addition,  649 ;  author  ]^bably  a 
native  of  Smyrna,  well  acquainted  with 
Lydia,  670. 

Hians,  Village  of  (IXicW  K^fui%  ^^  ^ 
Homer's  Ilium  according  to  Demetrim  of 
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Scepsis  and  Sirabo,  79,  175 ;  followed  by 
Clarke  aud  liennell,  188,  208;  on  Mr. 
Calvert's  farm  of  Akshi  Kioi  or  Thymbra, 
108,  175,  176 ;  site  explored ;  no  debris, 
and  few  potsherds ;  small  natural  rampart 
of  sand,  which  may  have  misled  Deme- 
trius, 108. 

Jlio8j  "  the  Sacred  "  ("tXiosj  name  of  Troy  in 
Homer,  once  only  *lXiov),  139 ;  founded  in 
the  Plain  later  than  Dardania,  134 ;  name 
of  the  city  only,  139  (comp.  Troy) ;  had 
the  Van  or  Digamma,  fikios,  139 ;  Homeric 
epithets,  139 ;  bnilt  by  Ilus,  on  hill  of  the 
Phrygian  Ati,  153,  156.  See  Site  of 
ffomer*8  llios  and  Troy, 

Tlium^  personified,  on  coins  of  N.  I., 
646. 

llium^  the  Greek  city.   See  Noviim  Ilium, 

Hiumy  a  city  in  Thrace,  124. 

Jliuna  or  Iriuna,  supposed  Egyptian  name 
for  Ilium,  should  rather  be  read  Ma-una^ 
Maeonia,  123,  747. 

7/tM,  s.  of  Dardanus,  152. 

Bus,  8.  of  Tros,  and  grandson  of  Ilus,  152  ; 
head  of  the  Trojan  line,  153;  goes  to 
Phrygia,  whence  guided  by  a  cow  of  many 
colours,  he  builds  Ilium,  153, 156,  643 ; 
and  receives  the  Palladium  (q.  v.)  from 
Zeus,  153 ;  eponym  of  Ilium,  154,  156 ; 
father  of  Laomedon,  156 ;  on  coins  of 
N.  I.,  643. 

Ilus,  tumulus  of  (<njfjui  *lXov),  in  Homer, 
81,  147,  200;  pillar  near,  whence  Paris 
shot  at  Diomed;  agora  held  by  Hector 
near ;  on  right  or  left  bank  of  Scamander, 
147 ;  the  discrepancy  explained  by  the 
spuriousness  of  II,  xxiv.  670 ;  on  rt.  bank 
of  Kalifatli  Asmak,  N.  of  Koum  Kioi, 
669;  a  natural  hill  of  sand,  almost  de- 
stroyed by  the  plough,  83,  669 ;  circular 
depression,  indicating  a  former  stone  re- 
cess; thin  layer  of  stones  and  debris, 
but  no  pottery,  669. 

ImbroSf  I.,  seen  from  Hissarlik,  105. 

In  Ttpeh,  tumulus  of  Ajax,  103,  648 ;  on  C. 
Rhoeteum,  600  yds.  S.  of  his  old  tomb ; 
raised  by  Hadrian  over  the  temple  in 
which  he  re-buried  the  hero's  body,  652 ; 
the  remains  of  the  temple  destroyed  in 
1770,  but  the  subterranean  passage  left, 
653.    (Comp.  AJax.) 

In  Tepeh  Asmak,  R.,  described,  95;  its 
present  state,  an  inlet  rather  than  outlet, 
Si6;  its  mouth  probably  the  ancient 
Portus  Achacorum,  95 ;  the  Scamander  an- 
ciently fell  through  it  into  the  Hellespont, 
Sec  Scamander, 


Inca^,  the,  of  Peru,  their  institutions  and 
love  of  beautiful  works  in  metal ;  sup- 
posed art  of  hardening  copper,  737,  738. 
(Comp.  Copper,  hardening  of,) 

In4,  on  the  Scamander,  site  of  an  ancient 
city,  perhaps  Scamandiia,  57;  silver 
mines  near,  57,  69. 

Ini  Tepeh,  hill  of,  69. 

Inscription,  Greek,  at  Ithaca,  on  tiles,  50. 

Inscriptions,  Greek,  at  N.  I.,  627  f. ;  found 
in  or  near  Senate-house,  609 ;  the  largest, 
of  Antiochus  L  (pi-ob.)  and  Meleager,  re- 
lating to  a  grant  of  land  to  Aristodici- 
des,  for  N.  I.,  627  f. ;  remarks  upon, 
631-2 ;  a  record  of  fines,  &c.,  imposed  by 
the  city,  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  632 ; 
of  the  Senate  and  people,  in  honour  of 
Caius  Caesar  (q,  v,) ;  another,  probably 
of  time  of  Antigonns  Doson,  633  f. ;  in 
temple  of  Athene,  29,  on  base  of  statue 
of  Metrodorus  (q,  v.),  635 ;  in  same  temple 
in  praise  of  the  proconsul  C.  Claudius 
Nero  (B.O.  80-79),  636 ;  on  site  of  temple 
of  Apollo,  on  base  of  a  lost  colossal  statue 
of  Caecina  the  Cyzicene,  in  time  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  637 ;  3  in  and  beside  founda- 
tions of  Senate-house,  of  time  of  a  king 
of  Pergamus ;  in  honour  of  an  Athenian 
Arrabaeus ;  in  honour  of  Chaereas,  638 ; 
a  contract  for  the  foundation  of  a  new 
settlement,  639 ;  another,  640. 

Inscription,  Lydian,  on  fragment  of  a  base 
from  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus, 
699. 

Inscriptions,  Trojan,  Prof.  Martin  Haug 
upon,  143 ;  on  a  vase,  3rd  c,  369 ;  on 
whorls,  4th  c,  562,  563,  696 ;  on  a  whet- 
stone, 4th  c,  567,  697 ;  on  2  cones  of 
5th  c,  with  the  Cypriote  character  mo 
(see  Cones),  128,  582 ;— Professor  Sayce 
upon,  App.  IV.,  691  f. ;  older  than  the 
introduction  of  the  Phoenician  or  Greek 
alphabet,  691 ;  belong  to  an  old  syllabary 
of  Asia  Minor,  retained  in  Cyprus,  691 ; 
not  imported  from  Cyprus  into  Asia 
Minor,  699;  compared  with  the  Cappa- 
docian,  Lycian,  and  Carian;  had  about 
100  characters,  699;  beginning  of  de- 
ciphering by  George  Smith,  and  progress, 
691 ;  Dr.  Deecke's  theory,  untenable,  691, 
703;  Cypriote  letters  at  Troy  firet  dis- 
covered by  Haug,  691 ;  attempts  at  deci- 
pherment by  him  and  Prof.  Gomperz,  692 ; 
the  several  inscriptions  examined  and  dis- 
cussed, 693  f.;  the  syllabary  of  Hittit« 
origin;  phonetic  peculiarities;  order  of 
writing,    701;     time   of   its   disappear- 
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anoe  from  Mysia  and  the  Troad,  702; 
dcoorative  characters  on  the  Trojan 
whorls  like  Hittite  hieroglyphs,  703 ;  ap- 
parent attempts  to  imitate  cuneiform  cha- 
racters, 703  ;  laDguavi^e  of  the  inscriptions 
still  unknown,  704 ;  relations  of  the 
Mysian  and  Phrygian  languages,  704; 
Homer  on  the  language  of  gods  and  men, 
t.e.  Greek  and  native ;  the  examples  dis- 
cussed, 704-5. 

Inzighofen,  on  Upper  Danube,  pottery 
from,  221  et  passim. 

Id,  a  form  of  the  cow-headed  Isis,  743.  See 
ffera  Bodpis, 

Ion  (ION),  same  as  \\\Javan,  132  n.,  749  n. 

Iron,  none  found  in  the  5  pre-historic  cities, 
252,  604 ;  one  knife,  assigned  to  the  6ih 
c. ;  why,  604  ;  Hesiod  6n  use  of  later 
than  bronze,  252 ;  the  '  Iron  Age,'  252-3 ; 
early  mention  of  in  the  Bible,  253. 

Isambert,  E.^  *  ItinSraire  descriptive^  188. 

Isles  of  the  OentHes  (Gen.  x.  4,  5),  coasts 
and  islands  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  &a, 
peopled  by  sons  of  Jayan,  ».e.  of  Ion, 
132,  749. 

ItJiaca,  author's  first  visit  to,  and  excava- 
tions (1870),  18 ;  exploration  of,  45 ;  the 
valley  Palis  proved  not  the  site  of  the 
Homeric  capital,  45,  46;  Mathitarid  I. 
gave  to  Homer  the  idea  of  his  Asteris,  46 ; 
Cyclopean  remains,  called  the  *  School  of 
Homer,'  of  classic  times,  46,  47  ;  Cyclo- 
pean remains  of  capital  on  M.  AStos  (q,  v.), 
47,  48 ;  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs ;  southern 
portion  explored;  no  ancient  town  at 
Vathy;  cyclopean  walls,  suggesting  the 
stables  of  Eumaeus;  ancient  potsherds, 
evidence  of  rustic  habitation,  49 ;  the  rock 
Korax  ;  fountain  of  Arethusa ;  Greek  and 
Roman  coins  plentiful ;  hares ;  Ithaca 
Phoenician  by  name  and  by  indications 
in  Homer;  visit  to  the  island  strongly 
recommended,  50. 

Ivory,  objects  of:  Ist  c,  awls,  pins,  and 
needles,  261, 262 ;  trapezium,  262 ;  curious 
object  (an  idol  ?),  262 ;— 3rd  c,  423-426 ; 
musical  instruments,  424,  425;  orna- 
ments, some  probably  for  horse-trappings, 
426,  427,  430 ;  awls  and  needles  of,  430, 
431;  indicate  trade  with  the  East;  the 
elephant  on  the  black  obelisk  of  Shalma- 
neser,  426,  427 ;  a  piece  with  beads  strung 
on  for  a  necklace,  Tr.,  492-3 ; — 4th  c, 
disc  and  slips  ornamented  with  circles  and 
dots,  probably  for  horse-trappings,  566 ; — 
5th  c,  disc,  585 ; — 6th  c,  brooch  and  disc 
(^.v.),601. 


Izzet  Effcndi,  employed  to  hinder  the  exca- 
vations, exiled  for  embezzlement,  44. 

JADE  and  Jadeite:  axes  of,  1st  c.,  238; 
Prof.  Maskelyne  on  their  vast  importance, 
as  connecting  Troy  and  Europe  with  the 
remote  East,  240;  ProL  Fischer  on,  240, 
241;  Pruf.  Roemer  on,  243:  localities 
where  jade  is  found,  242, 243 ; — in  2Dd  a, 
ofgreen  jade  (see  Nephrite); — 3rd  c,,  ties 
and  celts,  446  ;  further  discussion  of  the 
diffusion  of  jade,  and  its  importance  as  a 
sign  of  connection  with  the  remote  Eaitt, 
by  Professors  Max  Miiller  and  Maskelyne, 
the  'Times,'  and  Mr.  R-  K.  Douglas, 
446-451  n. ; — 5th  c,  a  precious  axe  of 
white  jade,  extremely  rare,  673. 

Japan*    See  China. 

Jars,  gigantic  (see  Fithoi);  great  number 
of  large  in  3rd  c,  and  some  smaller ;  with 
rope-like  decoration,  379 ;  with  2,  3,  and 
4  handles,  398  £.    See  Amphorae. 

Javan,  sons,  peopled  the  Isles  of  Che  Gentiles, 
i.e,  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  &c.,  132;  name  (JV)  identical 
with  Ion  (ION),  132  n.,  749  n. 

Jewels  (see  EUctrum,  OM,  SUver) :  8700 
small  of  gold,  found  in  silver  vase,  Tb.; 
their  vaiious  forms  and  manufactore, 
461,  462. 

Jugs  (comp.  Flagons,  Pitchers) :  1st  c,  225; 
— 3rd  c,  of  various  forms,  384-396 ;  globu- 
lar, with  small  necks,  390 ;  with  rope-like 
handle  and  band,  390 ;  with  incised  oroa* 
mentation,  392;  with  fluted  body,  392; 
with  arched  handle,  406,  407 ; — ith  c, 
flat,  like  hunting-bottles,  532;  tripod, 
globular,  &C.,  532, 533 ;  rude  two-handled, 
536-8  ;  globular  wheel-made,  545 ; 
with  perforated  bottom  and  rope-sbaped 
handle,  unique,  probably  foreign,  545, 
546;  others,  546,  547;  three-handled, 
547 ;  with  long  upright  necks,  550,  551 ; 
with  neck  bent  back  and  spout  in  body, 
552 ;  curious,  with  small  mouth  and  aeve- 
like  bottom,  652 ;  with  2  necks,  side  by 
side;  elsewhere  in  Hungary  and  Cy- 
prus only,  553 ;  with  one  spout  in  front 
of  the  other,  uuique;  covered  with 
protuberances,  553-4 ;  —  5th  c.,  with 
straight  necks  and  lung  spouts,  wheel- 
made,  577,  578;  rude  hand-made  glo- 
bular, 578 ;  tripod,  wheel-made ;  with 
long  necks,  578,  579;  rude  wheel-made, 
580,  globular,  with  boss  on  nvck,  581  r* 
6th  c,  large  wheel-made,  with  wave-liorN 
690;    with  bosses  or  horn-like   projcc- 
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tions,  592>3 ;  hand-made,  like  Etruscan 

Ukytho^,  596 ;  with  conical  excrescences, 

intended  for  eyes,  697 ;  similar  fr.  Thera 

and  Cypms,  697. 
JtdiOy  d.  of  Auj^nstus,  nearly  drowned  in 

Scamander^  178. 
Julia  Domna,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  642,643, 645. 
Julian  (alt  emp.),  letter  of,  describing  his 

viuit  to  N.  I.,  180  £ ;  comments  of  Dr. 

Carl  Henning,  182;  his  policy  towards 

ren^ades  from  Christianity,  182,  210. 
Jidii,  house  of;  their  favour  to  the  Trojans 

and  hatred  of  the  Greeks,  633. 
Juno,  prophecy  of,  in  Horace,  204  f.     (See 

Site  of  Homer's  llios,) 
Jutchenko,  author*8  agent  at  Moscow,  12. 

KADESE,  on  the  Grontes,  war  of  Bamses 
XL  against,  123. 

KaiifaUi,  village  of,  105. 

KalifaUi  Asmak,  R.,  ancient  bed  of  the 
Soamander  (q.  v.) ;  its  two  arms,  99 ;  its 
course  described,  100. 

Kantharoe  (jcavBapoi),  Greek  cup  sacred  to 
Dionysus,  probable  origin  of,  696.  (See 
Ctips,  6th  c.) 

KaronEuli,  hill  of,  70. 

Kara  Your,  M.,  visited,  59 ;  height,  69,  71 ; 
wrongly  identified  with  Callicolon^,  69, 
71 ;  view  from,  71 ;  traces  of  an  ancient 
building  on ;  desert  plateau  to  Chiblak,  72. 

Karanlik  (t. «.  **  darkness  **),  port  on  the 
Hellespont,  perhaps  of  Aeanteum  and 
Rhoeteum,  104. 

Keller,  Otto,  *  Die  Entdeckung  IliofCs  zu 
Eis9arlik,^  164,  189 ;  on  the  owl  in  con- 
nection with  Athen^,  289. 

Kermes,  worm  of  the  oak,  114. 

Keys  (icXi/idcff) :  copper  or  bronze,  of  the 
treasure-chest,  41,  454,  484 ;  more  usual 
form  of,  a  bolt,  as  in  Homer;  4  such 
in  burnt  city,  484  (comp.  Bolts) ;  2  in 
the  gates ;  1  in  a  house,  484-6. 

Key,  bronze,  with  handle  in  shape  of,  and 
with  attributes  of,  the  quadrangular  Her- 
mae,  N.  I.,  620,  621 ;  Prof.  Athanasios 
Hhousopoulott  upon,  621 ;  iron,  622. 

Kheta  or  Khita  (Kattaia,  Khethites,  Hit- 
tites  ;  comp.  Ceteians),  confederates  of,  in 
war  with  Ramses  II.,  123 ;  include  peoples 
of  Asia  Minor,  746-7. 

Ki,  Cypriote  character,  on  a  terra-cotta  ball, 
3rd  c,  349. 

Kiepert,  *  Memoir  iiber  die  Construction  der 
Karte  von  Kleinasien,*  187. 

Kilns  unknown  at  Troy ;  dates  of  use,  219. 

King  or  Chi*/,  last,  of  Troy,  his  house,  51  ; 


view  of,  35  and  325  (see  House);  Vircbow's 
plea  for  still  calling  him  Priam,  684,  Pre/, 

Kitchen  refuse,  on  floors  of  houses  of  4th  c. ; 
shot  down  the  hill  from  5th  c,  574, 

Kni/e-handle,  bone,  3iid  c,  427. 

Knives  used  in  Homor*s  time  for  eating, 
408 ;  straight,  and  worn  in  the  belt,  506. 

Knives,  copper,  1st  c. ;  one  of  them  gilt,  261. 

Knives,  bronze,  3rd  c. ;  only  one  in  the 
great  Treasure,  483;  in  other  treasures, 
494;  still  with  pins  which  fastened 
them  to  the  wooden  handle,  606,  606 ;  2 
single  and  double  edged  of  remarkable 
form,  like  the  Egyptian,  606; — 4th  c, 
664 ;— 5th  c.,  686-6 ;— 6th  c,  one  plated 
with  gold,  604 ;  one  of  iron,  with  ring  and 
rivet,  like  the  bronze  Etruscan  knives, 604. 

Knives  of  flint,  chalcedony  and  obsidian,  in 
the  4  lowest  c,  246-7  ;  3rd  c. ;  also  found 
at  Thet^,  446 ;— 4tb  c,  571. 

KOf  or  Qo,  Cypriote  character,  ornament  like, 
on  vases  of  3rd  c,  342,  369,  383,  384. 

Korax,  rock  in  Ithaca,  50. 

Koumanoudes,  Ath.,  assistant  keeper  of 
the  antiquities  at  Athens,  338. 

Koumanoudes,  8t.,  Prof,  at  Athens,  464, 633. 

Koum  Kaleh,  town  on  Hellespont,  probably 
site  of  Acbllleum,  alluvial  deposits  at,  104. 

Koum  Kiai  ("  Village  of  Sand  ").  103 ;  site  of 
Folium  {q.  v.). 

Kouyunjik  (Nineveh),  palace  of  Assurbani- 
pal,  funnel  with  Cypriote  characters,  like 
the  Trojan  of  5th  c.,  found  at,  411. 

Kuhse,  W^  author's  brother-in-law,  5  n. 

Kurtz,  Dr.  F.,  list  of  plants  of  the  Troad, 
727  f. 

LABRANDA,  the  double-edged  battle-axe 
common  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  tbe  Zeus 
Labrandeus  of  Caria ;  like  one  in  6th  c., 
606. 

Ladle  of  clay,  6th  c,  680. 

Laertes,  grandson  of  Poseidon,  a  sign  of 
Phoenician  relations  of  Itbaca,  50. 

Za^e-c{u;e7/{/}^«,  whorls  found  in,  230;  other 
objects,  passim. 

Lambda,  ornament  on  vases  in  shape  of 
the  Greek  A,  or  the  Cypriote  character 
go,  290,  297. 

Lampon,  s.  of  Laomedon,  156. 

Lamps  not  in  pre-h.  cities,  except  perhaps 
little  bowls  like  the  condylia  in  Greek 
churches;  not  known  to  Homer,  620, 621> 
Pre/.  xiL ;  unknown  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  till  6th  cent  b.c.  ;  those  found  in 
N.  Ilium  neariy  all  Koman,  405 ;  Greek, 
tcrra-cotta,  one  on  a  long  foot,  N.  I.,  620. 
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LampsacuB,  called  of  old  Pityda  or  Rtyusa, 
133;  a  Milesian  settlement,  132;  coins 
of,  at  N.  I.,  612. 

Lance-heads,  Trojan,  bronze,  30 ;  not  with 
a  tube,  as  in  Homer,  but  fastened  to  shaft 
by  a  pin,  Tb.,  475-7 ;  IV.,  494,  505, 506 ; 
the  form  with  a  tube  fouDd  at  Mycenae, 
and  generally  in  Europe,  475 ;  ooe  found 
beside  the  two  skeletons  {q.v,)  of  warriors, 
507  ; — ^not  found  in  4th  c,  565 ; — 6th  c, 
with  ttibe  for  shaft,  like  the  Myoenean  and 
Homeric,  604. 

Landerer,  X,  Professor  at  Athens,  217  et 
passim. 

Language,  Trojan,  unknown,  704. 

Laocodn,  opposes  acceptance  of  wooden 
horse ;  his  fate ;  taken  from  the  epic  poem 
of  Arctinus,  160, 161. 

LaodicS,  d.  of  Priam,  157. 

Laomedon,  s.  of  Ilus,  and  k.  of  Troy,  legend 
of;  Grote  upou,  125;  his  four  sons  and  three 
daughters ;  walls  of  Troy  built  for  him  by 
Poseidon  (and  Apollo) ;  Troy  taken  and 
L.  killed  by  Herakles,  125, 156. 

Larissa,  Pelasgian  c.  of  Troad,  near  Cym^ ; 
Strabo's  discussion  on,  138. 

Latin  should  be  taught  after  Greek,  16. 

Lauria,  O.  A.,  *  Troja,  uno  Studio,*  190. 

Jjayard,  Bt,  Hon,  Sir  A,  //.,aid8in  obtaining 
firmans ;  acknowledgment  to,  45,  54. 

Lead,  in  1st  and  2nd  cities,  252,  258  ; — 3rd 
c,  remarkable  idol  of,  337 ;  curious  object 
of,  504 ;— 5th  c,  object  of,  585-6 ;— N.  1., 
block  of,  stamped  with  a  boar's  head,  prob- 
ably a  weight,  620,  621. 

Leake,  Col,,  *  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,* 
46 ;  on  Ithaca,  48 ;  '  Journal  of  a  Tour  in 
Asia  Minor*  186. 

Lechevalier  (1785-6),  invents  the  Bounar- 
bashi  theory ;  patronized  and  followed  by 
Choiseul-Gouffier,  184-5  ;  his  views  gene- 
rally adopted,  185 ;  see  Bounarbashi,  Sea-- 
mander.  Springs,  &c. ;  list  of  followers  of 
his  theory,  186  f. 

Ledum  Pr,,  W.-most  peak  of  a  chief  branch 
of  Ida,  68,  72 ;  S.  point  of  the  Troad ; 
altar  to  twelve  gods,  mentioned  by  Homer 
and  Herodotus,  72. 

Leeches,  abundant  in  Troad,  114. 

Leguminous  plants  of  the  Troad,  118. 

Jjcka,  123.     See  Lydans. 

Lekythos,  Etruscan,  like  jug  of  6th  c,  596. 

Leleges,  of  the  Troad,  the  dominion  of  Altes 
(q,  v.),  68,  123 ;  their  territory  about  C. 
Lectum  ;  close  connection  with  Garians ; 
also  in  Greece,  126. 

Lenormant,  Fr., *  Les  Antiquit^s  dela  Troade 


et  VHistovre  primitive  des  Con^r^ 
jrr«c;ue8,'122,190;  on  Her^  BoSpia,  283 ; 
on  Athene  Glaucdpis  287 ;  on  the  metope 
of  Apollo,  and  Greek  forms  of  low  relief, 
624. 

Lentoid  Gem  of  cornelian,  drd  a,  similar  to 
one  from  Camirus  in  Rhodes,  514. 

Lent,  a  G.,  *  Die  Ebene  von  Troja,*  149, 186. 

Libation,  poured  by  Achilles  from  a  gold 
cup  (pivas),  465 ;  the  d/irac  oin^uamiKkm 
of  I'b.,  perhaps  used  for,  464,  465; 
Chinese  bronze  up,  used  for,  465-6. 

Lichtenstein,  J,,  author's  friend  and  agent 
at  Eonigsberg,  14. 

Lids,    See  Covers, 

Lindemarin,  junior,  author's  employer  at 
Altona,  7. 

Ligia  Bammam,  hot  springs,  56 ;  valley,  69. 

Lighting  by  torches  (doiSc^)  and  fire-pans 
(kafiTrrrjpfs,  Homer),  405. 

Lindenschmit,  L,,  *  Die  Vaterldndischen 
Alterthumer  der  HohenzoUerschen  Samm- 
lungen*  221  et  passim. 

Lion,  the,  in  W.  Asia;  familiar  to  Homer; 
why  decreased  with  decline  of  culture  and 
population,  111 ; — a  lion's  head,  of  fine 
crystal,  handle  of  a  sceptre,  3rd  c,  428  ;— 
a  lion,  terra-cotta,  N.  I.,  616. 

Lisch,  Dr,,  on  the  baking  of  pottery,  219. 

Lissauer,  *  Beiirdge  zur  toestpreussischen 
Urgeschichte*  230. 

Livius,  consul,  sacri6ces  at  Troy,  173. 

Lockhart,Dr,,Chme»e  illustrations  of  lYojan 
antiquities,  465. 

Locris,  pestilence  at  for  the  crime  of  Ajtx, 
164 ;  two  noble  virgins  sent  annually  from, 
to  Ilium,  164, 166 ;  evidence  for  belief  in 
the  site  of  Troy  at  N.  I.,  209. 

Locusts,  frequent  visitations  of,  114. 

Longp^rier,  A,  de,on  the  site  of  Troy,  189. 

Lubbock,  bir  John,  *  Pre-historic  Tim^*238 
tt  passim ;  on  primitive  use  of  stone  axes, 
239 ;  on  primitive  knowledge  of  metals, 
257  ;  excavates  the  tumulus  of  Hector 
(q,  V,),  656. 

Lycaon,  s.  of  Laothoe,  d.  of  Altes,  and  f.  of 
Pandarus,  134. 

Lydans,  the  Leka,  Lehu  or  Liku  of  Egyp- 
tian records,  123,  746 ;  the  domink>n  of 
Pandarus,  132 ;  allies  of  Trojans  under 
Sarpedon,  158 ;  the  old  Lycian  writing, 
639. 

Lycurgus,  Attic  orator,  on  the  utter  destroo- 
tion  of  Troy,  discussed,  203. 

Lydia,  name  first  known  to  Assyrians  in 
time  of  Gyges  (ctV.  665  b.c.),  128. 

Lydian  dominion  in  the  Troad,  128;  migrt- 
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tion  to  Umbria  and  oolonization  of  Etruria, 
acooont  of  Herodotus,  128-9 ;  the  question 
discussed,  587  and  n.  (comp.  Etruacana) ; 
language  Aryan,  129 ;  traces  of  settle- 
ment at  Hissarlik,  128,  587,  688.  See 
Sixth  City. 

Lydians^  akin  to  Mysians,  119. 

Xyrw,  ivory,  fragments  of,  4  stringed  and 
7  stringed:  3rd  c,  424;  the  lyre  and 
lyre-playing  in  Homer,  424,  425 ; — 4  th  c, 
terra-cotta  6  stringed,  fragment  of,  560. 

Lymessus,  in  the  plain  of  Theb^  the  city 
of  Mynes,  and  home  of  Brisets,  destroyed 
by  Achilles;  Aeneas  fled  thither  from 
Achilles ;  ruins  near  Karavaren(Fellowe8), 
136  ;  a  Cilician  settlement,  bordering  on 
the  Ceteians,  137. 

LysimcLcJiUs,  his  buildings  at  N.  Ilium,  23, 
31 ;  wall  of,  27,  40,  63 ;  theatre  ascribed 
to,  110;  favours  and  enlarges  it,  builds 
city- wall  and  temple  of  Athen^,  172, 173, 
608,  610  (see  Temple,  Wall) ;  his  policy 
towards  the  city,  688,  689. 

MACEDONIAN  tower  and  walls  at  His- 
sarlik,  20,  23.    See  Novum  Ilium, 

Machaon  heals  Philoctetes;  is  killed  by 
Eurypylus,  160. 

Madaren,  C,  first  modern  writer  who  iden- 
tified Hissarlik  with  Troy,  19;  his  two 
books,  19  n. ;  on  alluvium  of  the  Plain  of 
Troy,  86,  189. 

Macrinus,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  645,  646. 

McVeagh,  Wyne,  U.  S.  Minister  at  Constan- 
tinople, aids  in  obtaining  firman,  21. 

Maeonians  (the  ancient  Lydians),  allies  of 
the  Trojans,  158  ;  the  Mauna  of  Egyptian 
records,  746,  747. 

Magazine  of  nine  enormous  jars  for  corn  or 
wioe,  in  3rd  city,  under  temple  of  Athen^, 
32,  379.    See  Fithoi. 

Magyarad,  in  Hungary,  terra-cottas  from, 
231  etpaesim, 

Mahaffy,  J.  P.,  Professor,  "On  the  Relation 
of  Novum  Ilium  to  the  Ilios  of  Homer," 
App.  II.  p.  686  f. ;  criticism  of  the  argu- 
ments of  Demetrius  and  Strabo,  687. 

Makt^  E^  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  (Con- 
stantinople, aids  in  obtaining  firman, 
54. 

MaliUin,  M.  P.  N.,  Brothers,  house  of,  at 
Moscow,  11. 

Man,  with  uplifted  arms,  on  whorls,  3rd  c, 
416,  418-20;  4th  c,  571,  572 ;  on  a  vase 
neck,  525. 

Mania,  queen,  kept  her  traisures  at  Scepsis 
aud  Gcrgis,  55. 


Mantasha,  near  Assos,  castle  on,  70. 

Map  of  the  Troad,  first  real,  by  Spratt  and 
Graves,  187 ;  revised  by  E.  Bumouf  for 
this  work.  Map  I.  at  end. 

MaiUe,  white,  blocks  of,  of  Greek  Ilium, 
27 ;  sculptured,  28  (see  Columns,  &c.) ; 
numerous  fragments  of,  characteristic  of 
the  strata  of  N.  I.,  610. 

Martens,  W,  von,  description  of  oonchylia 
found  in  Trojan  houses,  318. 

Maskelyne,  N,  Story,  Professor,  on  the 
Trojan  jade  axes,  240  f.,  446  n. 

Masu,  123.    See  Mysians. 

MathitariS,  islet  off  Ithaca,  supposed  Ho- 
meric Asteris,  45 ;  ruins  quite  modem,  46. 

Matweieff,  A,,  author's  agent  at  Moscow,  12. 

Mauduit,  *  Ddcouvertes  dans  la  Troade,^  187. 

Maximinus  1,,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  643. 

Maynard,  Mr.,  U.  S.  Minister  to  the  Porte, 
aids  author,  44. 

Meal,  bruised,  not  ground  flour,  in  Ist  c, 
234-5 ;  in  Homer,  235. 

Measures,  French  and  English,  Table,  viii. 

Medes,  the  Aryan,  early  seats,  and  first 
settlement  in  Media,  121. 

Meden,  0.  von  der,  partner  in  the  house  of 
Messrs.  J.  Henry  Schroder  and  Co.,  in 
Loudon,  13  n. 

Medical  Practice  in  the  Troad,  by  Prof. 
Virchow,  App.  V.,  721  f. 

Mehlis,  E,,  *  Schliemann^s  Troja  u,  die  TTis- 
senscha/t,'  189. 

Meincke,  Louise,  3 ;  her  marriage,  3  n. 

Meincke,  Minna,  3 ;  sympathy  with  author's 
boyish  enthusiasm  for  Troy,  4;  mutual 
attachment,  4 ;  separation,  5 ;  last  meet- 
ing, 6 ;  her  marriage,  3  n.  and  11. 

Mela  on  N.  Ilium :  "  Urbs  hello  excidioque 
clarissima,**  179. 

Meleager,  satrap  of  the  Troad,  inscription 
relating  to,  at  N.  I.,  627  f. 

Memel,  burning  of,  in  1854;  marvellous 
preservation  of  author's  goods,  13. 

Memnon,  s.  of  Tithonus  and  Eos,  leads 
Aethiopians  to  aid  of  the  Trojans,  from 
Persia,  Assyria,  or  Egypt,  according  to 
various  accounts;  killed  by  Achilles; 
probably  leader  of  the  Eeteioi  orHittites; 
his  tomb,  159. 

Menelaus,  s.  of  Atreus,  k.  of  Sparta,  visited 
by  Paris,  who  carries  off  Helen  and  his 
treasures,  157;  appeals  to  Greek  chiefs, 
167;  recovers  Helen,  161;  Egyptian  story 
of  bJs  visit  to  Egypt  and  receiving  back 
Helen  fr.  K.  Proteus,  163  n. ;  ambassador 
to  Troy  before  the  war,  164. 

Metallurgists,  mythical,  in  Phrygia,  254-6. 
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MekUlurgy,  relics  of  Trojan,  3rd  c,  409, 
410.    See  Crucibles. 

Metah :  Ist  o. ;  gold,  sHver,  lead,  copper, 
no  iron,  252 ;  whence  obtained,  253  f. ; 
worked  in  Phrygia,  254-5 ; — 2nd  a,  like 
Ist,  though  no  lead  or  silver  was  found, 
275 ;  names  of  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece, 
of  Semitic  derivation;  inference,  481. 
See  under  the  several  Metals. 

Metope,  Doric,  splendid,  of  Phoebns  Apollo, 
with  horses  of  the  Sun,  N.  I.,  of  best 
Macedonian  age,  622  f.;  a  cast  in  the 
Brit.  Mus.,  622 ;  remarks  upon,  by  Hein- 
rich  Brunn,  622,  and  Lenormant,  624; 
the  halo  of  rays  dates  from  Alexander ; 
similar  examples,  625 ;  another  mutilatetl 
meto|)e,  with  warriors,  625. 

Metrodortts,  son  of  Themistagoras,  mutilated 
statue  of,  with  inscribed  pedestal,  by 
Pytheas  of  Argos,  found  in  temple  of 
Athen^  N.  I.,  635 ;  probably  the  orator 
of  Scepsis,  put  to  death  by  Mithridates 
VII.,  636. 

Mexican  animal-vases,  294. 

Meyer,  E.,  *  Die  Qeschichte  der  Troas;  180, 
183,  et  passim. 

Mice,  field,  mythological  connection  of  with 
the  Teucrians  and  Apollo  Smintheus 
{q.  v.),  121, 122. 

Mile,  Geographical,  the  minute  of  a  degree 
at  the  Equator  =  10  Greek  stadia, 
71  «. 

Milesian  settlers  in  Troad,  in  Lydian  times, 
128 ;  at  Abydos,  128 ;  at  Apaesus  and 
Lampsacus,  132. 

Mina,  of  Carchemish  (Hittite),  same  as 
Babylonian,  used  in  Asia  Minor;  rela- 
tion to  the  silver  *  talents,'  Tb.,  471. 

Mtndarus  sacrifices  to  Athen^  at  Ilium, 
170. 

Mineptah  IL,  k.  of  Egypt,  the  Pheron  of 
Herodotus;  peoples  of  Asia  Minor  con- 
federate with  Libyans  against  him,  747. 

Miniature  Pottery,  probably  toys,  abundant 
in  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  c,  407,  534. 

Mo,  Cypriote  character  on  a  polisher,  3rd 
a,  444 ;  on  two  cones  of  5th  c,  128,  583. 

Moeringen  on  Lake  of  Bienne,  lacustrine 
station,  230  et  passim. 

Mdlusca,  shells  of,  found  at  Troy,  322. 

Moloch  =■  Zeus  Meilichios,  154-5. 

MoHke,  Count  von,  adopts  the  Bounarbashi 
theory  from  "  military  instinct,"  186. 

Mommsen,  *  Boman  History ; '  on  the  sup- 
posed Lydian  origin  of  the  Etruscans,  129. 

*  Monarch,*  E.M.S.^  oflScers  of,  present  at 
finding  of  treasures,  52,  490. 


Mook,  ^AegypUns  Vormetallische Zeit*  583. 

MorriU,  answer  to  Bryant's  '  Vindication  of 
Homir;  186. 

Mortars  of  lava,  1st  c,  235;  parallel  ex- 
amples, 235. 

Mortillet, De, *  Le Signe de  la  Croix* 230, &c. 

Mosaic  floors  in  strata  of  N.  I.,  610. 

Moscow,  author's  hou&e  of  business  at,  12. 

Moss,  Dr.  E.,  late  of  H.M.S.  Research,  268 ; 
on  the  vitrified  Trojan  floors,  313;  classi- 
ficati<xi  of  bones  found  in  3rd  c,  322 ;  kst 
in  the  Atalanta,  322  n. 

Mother-cif-pearl  Ring,  8rd  c.,  414. 

Moulds  for  casting  ornaments,  implements, 
and  weapons,  ninety  found  (brokco), 
nearly  all  of  mica-schist,  a  few  of  clay, 
one  of  granite,  432,  433;  mode  of 
casting,  249,  250;  two  different  method^ 
434,  435;— 1st  c,  for  arrow-heads,  249 ; 
— 3ni  c.,  six-sided,  for  battle-axM,  knifes, 
&C.,  unique,  433;  the  only  similar  one 
from  Sardinia,  434;  for  battle-axe,  imall 
hammer,  arrow-heads,  &c.,  435 ;  similar 
of  sandstone  in  Hungary,  436; — 4th  c, 
for  ring  and  strange  object,  568 ;— ^th  c, 
of  limestone,  584-5:— N.  I.,  terra-cotta, 
fur  stamping  figures  in  relief,  618. 

Mountains  qf  the  Troad,  68  f. 

MtUler,  Max,  German  consul  at  Gallipoli, 
sends  workmen,  24. 

Mailer,  Max,  Prof.,  on  Athend  GUncdpis 
and  Her^  Boopis,  282 ;  on  the  Svastika 
and  Sauvastika,  346  f.;  on  jade  tools, 
446  n.,  448  n. 

Mullers,  stone.    See  Com-bruiters. 

Munif  EJfendi  promises  firman,  54 

Muralt,  Fro/,  von,  author  studies  Latin 
with,  15. 

Murex.    See  Conchylia;  Purple. 

Murray,  A.  8.,  of  the  British  Museum,  381. 

Murray,  John,  the  celebrated  publisLer, 
672. 

Museums:  —  of  Boulogne-sur-mer,  387; 
British,  passim ;  Imperial,  of  Constanti- 
nople, treasures  from  Troy  in,  43 ;  author's 
liberality  to,  44 ;  its  share  of  objects  founi^, 
51,  52,  &c. ;  Mdrkisches,  at  Berlin,  223 
et  pass.;  of  Modeua,  230  et  pats. ;  Kaiional 
Hungarian  at  Puda-Pesth,  231,  375,  et 
pass. ;  of  Nordiske  Oldsagtr,  Copenhagen, 
215  c/  pass. ;  of  Saint  Germain-en-Lajft, 
215  et  pass. ;  at  Schuferin,  Grand  Ducal 
Antiquarium,  222  et  past. 

Mycena*,  author's  first  visit  to,  18 ;  interpre- 
tation of  Pausanias  on  the  Royal  Sepulchres, 
proved  right,  18, 20,  45 ;  shafts  sunk  tbefe 
(1874),  43 ;  excavations  at  (1876),  45, 282; 
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book  on  Myotnae  and  Tiryna,  45 ;  etymo- 
logy of  the  name,  282,  286 ;  whorls  foimd 
at,  most  of  stone  (gen.  steatite),  few  of 
terra-cotta ;  the  inverse  of  the  proportions 
at  Troy,  422  ;  other  comparisons,  passim, 

Mylitia,    See  Eileithyia. 

My^itSy  dominion  of,  68;  Lyrnessus  (g.  v.), 
136. 

Myrin^t  the  '  racer,'  said  to  be  an  Amazon 
(Strabo),  147  ;  identical  with  Smyrna  = 
Artemis-Cybele  (Sayce),  147,  705.  See 
Batieia. 

Mysia^  relation  to  the  1'road,  67 ;  the  name 
derived  from  the  Lydian  fiva-o£=:Grk. 
af  wy,  "  the  beech,**  705. 

Mysians,  cross  from  Asia  into  Europe;  their 
conquests  tliere,  119;  by  some  made 
Thracians,  by  others  Asiatics,  akin  to 
Lydians,  119;  their  language  akin  to 
Lydian  and  Phrygian,  119;  the  Masu 
of  Egyptian  records,  123,  747;  allies  of 
the  Trojans,  158 ;  relations  of  the  people 
and  their  language  to  the  Phrygians  and 
Trojans;  half  Lydian,  half  Phrygian, 
704. 

NANA,  Babylonian  goddess,  figure  of  in 
Brit.  Mus.,  like  a  Trojan  idol,  524.  Comp. 
Artemis  Nana,  i. 

NausUUhmus,    See  Camp,  NavaL 

Ne,  Cypriote  and  Hittite  character,  on  a 
'J'rojan  seal ;  perhaps  the  origin  of  the 
Swastika  (Sayce),  414. 

Necklaces:  gold»  Tr.,  480-7;  silver,  of 
rings  btrung  on  ivory,  Tr.,  492-3;  of 
beads,  cemented  by  chloride,  Tr.,  493. 

Ne-  dies,  bone  and  ivory :  1st  c.,  261,  262 ; 
3rd  c^  819,  430 ;  bone,  frequent  in  4th  c, 
571 ;  less  frequent  in  5th  c.  than  in  the 
preceding  ones,  586. 

Needles,  metal :  oi»pper,  double-pointed,  1st 
c,  249 ;  parallel  examples,  249 ;  2nd  c, 
274 ; — bronze,  3rd  c,  505 ;  bronze,  with 
eyes,  some  double- pointed,  4th  c,  564-5  ; 
bronze,  6th  c,  585-6. 

Neoptolemus,  s.  of  Achilles,  brought  from 
Scyros  to  aid  the  Greeks,  160 ;  shuts  up 
Trojans  in  c,  160 ;  kills  Priam,  161. 

Ntphrite  (green  jade),  axes,  2nd  c.,  275 ; 
nature ;  derivation  of  name,  275. 

NerOy  C,  Clauditt^y  s.  of  Publius,  proconsul 
of  Asia  (B.C.  80-79X  praised  in  au  inscrip- 
tion found  at  N.  I.,  636. 

NerOf  when  a  youth,  speech  of,  in  Forum, 
for  the  Ilians,  178;  on  coins  of  N.  I.,  646. 

Nestor  "  of  the  Ilians,"  on  coins  of  N.  L,  643. 

Newton,  C.  T.,  *  Dr.  Schlicmann's  Discoveries 


at  y.  Novum,*  189 ;  on  ignorance  of  paint- 
ing in  the  5  pre-historic  cities,  225 ;  on 
the  Trojan  idols,  233. 

Niches  (cupboards),  in  walls  of  Trojan  houses, 
with  remains  of  food,  explained  by  modem 
houses,  317. 

Nicolaus  Damctscentbs  obtains  remission  of 
fine  imposed  on  Ilians  by  Agrippa,  178. 

Nitderhdffer,  Hermann,  the  miller  reciting 
Homer,  7 ;  his  early  and  later  life,  7  and  w. 

Nikolaides,  M.  G.,  *  Topographic  et  Flan 
strategique  de  Vlliade*  187. 

Novum  1  Hum,  the  G reek  Ilium,  10 ;  a  modern 
name  for  Strabo's  *  existing*  Ilium,  not 
used  by  classical  writers,  1^,  38 ;  site  of, 
viewed  from  Hissailik,  109;  situation, 
three  miles  from  Hellespont,  four  from 
Sigeum;  inhabited  by  Aeolic  Greeks; 
inconsiderable  till  Soman  times,  167; 
legendary  reverence  for;  the  only  place 
that  ever  bore  the  sacred  name ;  temple  of 
Athen^  in  the  Acropolis,  168 ;  identity 
with  Homer*s  Ilios  first  questioned  by  De- 
metrius and  Hestiaea  (q.  v.),  168,  174; 
(comp.  Stte  of  Homer's  Uios;)  descrip- 
tion of  by  Polemon  (q,  v.),  168 ;  visited 
by  Xerxes,  168 ;  strongly  garrisoned,  170, 
173;  captured  by  Charidemus,  170;  visited 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  171 ;  favoured, 
enlarged,  and  fortified  by  Lysimachus 
(q,  v.),  172, 173 ;  by  Antiochus  I.  Soter, 
172 ;  is  seen  in  decay  by  Demetrius ;  his 
statements  questioned;  mutual  recognition 
of  Romans  and  Ilians,  173 ;  new  impor- 
tance of  Ilium ;  jealousy  of  neighbouring 
cities,  174;  sacked  by  Fimbria,  176-7; 
improved  by  Sulla,  177 ;  receives  jfovours, 
exemptions,  and  privileges  from  Julius 
Caesar,  177 ;  intended  for  capital  of  the 
empire  by  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  and 
Constantine,  178,  180;  fine  imposed  by 
Agrippa,  remitted  through  intercession  of 
Herodes ;  favoured  by  Cains  Caesar,  s.  of 
Julia ;  visited  by  Ovid ;  speech  in  fJEivour 
of  by  young  Nero  secures  exemption  fix)m 
Claudius,  178 ;  visit  and  mad  pranks  of 
Caracalla  (q.  v.),  179 ;  visit  of  Julian 
(q,  v.),  180  f. ;  sacrifices  then  still  offered 
to  heroes,  181;  abandonment  of,  in  4th 
or  5th  cent,  presumed  from  the  latest 
coins,  of  Constantius  II.  and  Constans  II., 
and  from  absence  of  any  Byzantine  re- 
mains; a  bishopric  in  10th  centiuy, 
perhaps  on  another  site,  183,  612;  20 
shafts  sunk,  depth  of  d^is  in ;  pottery 
of  all  ages  from  the  first  Aeolic  coloniza- 
tion; numerous  coins  and  incised  gems 
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picked  up  on  surface,  612: — Professor 
Mahaffy  on  its  relation  to  Homer*s 
llios,  App.  II.,  686  f. ;  its  history  traced, 
688,  689  ;  old  IVojan  localities  shown  at 
N.  I. ;  why  invented,  688 ;  proofs  of  in- 
significance before  Alexander,  689;  but 
fortified,  not  a  Kcufirj  as  Demetrius  made 
it,  689  ;  sudden  expansion  due  to  favour 
of  Alexander  and  Lysimachus,  exciting 
envy,  689 ;  the  fine  inflicted  by  Agrippa, 
a  proof  of  its  importance,  689.  See  //i- 
scriptions  and  Coins, 

Novum  Ilium,  Acropolis  of,  called  Per- 
gamus  (after  that  of  Troy),  the  7th  c.  on 
Hissarlik,  38;  remains  discovered,  6}  ft. 
deep,  21;  Bouleuterion  or  Senate-house, 
21 ;  debris  of,  deep  on  S.  side  of  hill,  23  ; 
Doric  temple  of  Apollo,  23 ;  marble  blocks 
belonging  to  buildings,  27-29 ;  large  wine- 
jars  (iri^ot),  28  ;  great  temple  of  Athen^, 
29 ;  site  probably  levelled  for,  588 ;  rea- 
sons for  the  choice,  608 ;  the  city  to  the 
E.  and  S. ;  the  temple  where  Xerxes  and 
Alexander  sacrificed,  probable  remnants 
of;  later  Corinthian,  of  Lysimachus,  608 ; 
Doric  of  Apollo  (see  Temples) ;  block  of 
triglyphs;  the  (supposed)  Senate-house 
(see  Bouleuterion),  inscriptions  in  or  near 
it ;  unavoidable  destruction  of  remains  to 
excavate  Troy,  609;  walls  of  defence, 
ancient  and  Macedonian,  609,  610  (see 
Walls,  Tourer) ;  slanting  layers  of  debris, 
610;  section  of,  611;  size,  wealth,  and 
magnificence,  attests!  by  the  ruins; 
aqueduct;  theatre,  610;  archaic  Greek 
pottery  (q.  v.)  and  other  objects  of 
terroHioUa  (q.  v.),  612  f. ;  lamps,  620 ; 
lead,  621 ;  keys,  621,  622 ;  glass  beads, 
622;  the  fine  metope  (q,  v.)  of  Apollo, 
622  f. ;  cavern  on  W.  slope,  625-6 ;  in- 
scriptions (q.  v.),  627  f. ;  coins  (q,  v.), 
641  f. 

Nuggets,    See  Gold  and  Silver. 

Nymphs,  Grotto  of,  49.    See  Grotto. 

OAKS,  abundant  in  Troad ;  various  species 
(comp.  Valonea) ;  gall-bearing,  use  of  ne- 
glected, 116, 117. 

Obsidian  knives  in  first  4  c.,  247 ;  stall  used 
by  Jews  for  circumcision,  247.  See  also 
Arrow-heads, 

Odyssey,  xxivth  Book  of,  a  later  addition, 
649,  670. 

Oenochoae  (olvox^ai,  "  wine-pourers  ").  See 
Flagons. 

Oenone,  d.  of  R.  Cebren,  w.  of  Paris,  157. 

OH,  scented,  used  by  ladies  after  the  bath 


(Hom.),  small  tri[xxl  bottle,  perhaps  fur, 
3rd  c,  405. 

Ophir  and  its  gold,  258  f. ;  etymology,  259. 

Ophrynium,  ruins  of,  at  Palaeo-Kastron  on 
the  Hellespont,  59,  60, 109;  identified  by 
coins;  acroi)oli8  same  size  as  Hissarlik; 
Hellenic  pottery  only,  60 ;  Hector's  tomb 
shown  at,  76,  670;  coins  of,  N.  I.,  612. 

Orestes,  s.  of  Agamemnon;  Dorian  invasion 
probably  prevented  his  reigning  at  My- 
cenae; reigned  in  Arcadia  and  Sparta; 
began  the  Achaean  and  Aeolian  emigra- 
tion, but  died  in  Arcadia;  his  sons  and 
grandsons,  127, 128. 

Ornamentation  of  Vases:  incised  linear, 
filled  with  chalk,  216;  of  furrows  on 
handles,  217 ;  of  ovals,  221 ;  painting 
unknown,  except  a  cuttle-fish  in  clay, 
a  cross,  and  owls'  faces  in  clay,  225 ;  of 
dots,  226;  incised,  on  the  whorls,  229; 
remarkable  on  a  potsherd,  232 ;  remark- 
able on  a  pithos  in  shape  of  Greek  A,  297 ; 
spiral,  like  the  litui  earned  by  Hittite 
figures,  341,  345 ;  zigzag,  357 ;  the  cuttle- 
fish, 360 ;  of  rows  of  dots,  366 ;  tree,  as 
on  many  whorls,  367 ;  wave,  like  Cy- 
priote ko,  369 ;  bands,  rope-like,  &c,  on 
the  great  pithoi,  379,  380;  fluting,  392; 
of  circles  and  crosses,  like  Babylonian 
and  Hittite,  412 ;  of  animal  forms,  on 
whorls,  413 ;  floral,  painted,  on  the  Besika 
Tepeh  pottery,  668. 

Ornaments  of  metal :  see  Bronze,  Copper, 
Electrum,  Gold,  Silver  ;  also  Brooches, 
Ear-rings,  Pendants,  Pins,  Rings,  &a 

Ornithology  of  the  Troad,  112. 

Otreus,  k.  of  Phrygia,  120. 

Otdou  Dagh,  visited ;  probably  Homer's  Cal- 
licolon^ ;  height ;  geology ;  view  firom,  59, 
71 ;  viewed  from  Troy,  109.  See  Calli- 
coloni. 

Ovens  for  pottery  unknown  at  Troy ;  dates 
of  use,  219. 

Ovid  visits  N.  Ilium,  178. 

Owl,  significance  of,  in  connection  with 
Athene,  289  (comp.  Athend  Glaucopis) : 
in  Egypt  a  bird  of  ill-omen;  no  owl- 
headed  deities  there,  744. 

Owl-face,  on  flat  idols  (see  Idols) ;  one 
painted  in  black  clay,  225;  on  vase- 
covers  (see  Covers)  ;-^m  monogram ;  Istc., 
on  fragments  of  bowls,  217,  247 ;  3rd  c., 
on  a  terra-cotta  ball,  344. 

OwUhead,  terra-cotia  figure  of^  with  nedL- 
laces  and  hair,  3rd  c,  334. 

OwJrheaded  Vases,  with  female  charac- 
teristics, represent  the  Athen^  Glauodpis 
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of  Homer,  281,  282:  of  2nd  c,  290; 
with  wing-like  arms,  distinct  froiQ  the 
handles,  291  ;  nniqne,  nearest  parallel 
in  the  German  urns  with  human  faces,  of 
recent  date  (see  Face-  Vases),  292-3 ;  rude 
flagons  of  Thera,  with  necklaces  and 
breasts,  293; — 3rd  c. ;  general  descri])- 
tion ;  the  wing  -  like  projections  not 
handles ;  never  with  holes  for  suspension  ; 
with  cup  on  head ;  with  two  handler, 
339,  340;  with  spiral  ornaments,  341; 
(me  which  Ci>ntained  gold  ornaments, 
somewhat  like  a  Posen  face-um,  43, 
341,  485;  with  ornament  like  Cypriote 
ho,  342  ;  most  remarhahle,  found  in  royal 
palace,  with  necklace  and  scarf,  343 ; 
very  curious,  with  owl's  face,  necklaces, 
hair,  shiehl,  and  side  vessels  in  form  of 
wings,  344: — 4  th  c. ;  one  with  -^  on 
vulva,  521 ;  very  curious,  with  basin  on 
head  and  cup  in  hands,  521 ;  mouth- 
piece of  another,  339, 340 ;  with  wing-like 
projections,  522:— 5th  c,  574  f.;  aU  wheel- 
made,  of  rude  fabric,  and  unpolishtd,  575  ; 
Ihe  owl-headed  vases  and  idols  represent 
in  Prof.  Sayce's  opinion  the  Eastern 
goddess  Atargatis,  At^,  Cybele,  Ma,  and 
OmphaM,  694. 

Owls,  innumerable  in  the  trenches,  38, 113. 

Oxen,  two  species  in  Troad,  common  (JBos 
Taurus)  and  buffalo,  112;  both  used  for 
agriculture,  112  ;—terra-cotta  figures  of  (<»r 
cows,  q.  v.),  4th  c,  560. 

PAEONIANS,  connection  with  Teucrians 
and  Phrygia,  122, 123 ;  allies  of  Troy,  158. 

Paesus,  R.,  132  ;  c,  see  Apaesus, 

Painting  and  Pigments  unknown  in  all  the 
5  pre-historic  c.,  222,  225 ;  the  very  few 
exceptions  of  i»ainting  with  clay,  225. 

Police  of  Priam  (Horn.)  compared  with 
chiefs  house  of  Burnt  C,  326,  327. 

Palaescepsis  (Old  Scepsis),  royal  seat  of 
Aeneas,  167 ;  refounded  (Scepsis)  in  the 
plain,  by  Scamandrius,  s.  of  Hector,  and 
Ascanius,  s.  of  Aeneas,  167,  688. 

PcUaeooastron,  Pr.,  no  debris  or  pottery,  107. 

Palamedes  taught  the  Greeks  to  play  dice, 
168,  211. 

Palladium,  the,  sent  down  fr.  Zeus  to  llus, 
153,  643 ;  or  brought  by  Chrys^  to  Dar- 
danus  as  her  dowry,  642 ;  made  Troy  im- 
pregnable, 160 ;  carried  off  by  Diomedes 
and  Ulysses,  160, 178 ;  said  to  have  been 
preserved  in  the  sack  of  N.  L  by  Fimbria, 
177 ;  described,  153,  232 ;  probably  sa- 
credly co|ded  in  the  Trojan  flat  idols,  232, 


329 ;  identified  with  Athene  on  a  coin  of 
K.  I.,  289 ;  appears  on  many  coins  of  N,  I., 
642,643. 

Pandarus,  s.  of  Lycaon,  dominion  of,  68; 
the  Lyciaos,  fr.  R.  Aesepus  to  Zeleia,  132. 

Panopeus,    See  Epeius. 

Pappadakes,  N,,  author's  teacher  in  Greek, 
14. 

Paris  (also  Alexandros),  s.  of  Priam  and 

.  Hecuba;  omens  before  his  birth;  ex- 
posed on  Ida  and  brought  up  by  shep- 
herds ;  why  called  Alexandros ;  his  deci- 
sion of  the  dispute  of  the  three  goddesses, 
and  its  consequences ;  visits  Menelaus  and 
carries  off  Helen,  with  treasure ;  returns 
by  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  to  Troy,  157; 
shoots  Achilles,  159;  killed  by  Philoctetes, 
160;  Egyptian  story  about  Paris  and 
Helen  in  Egypt,  161  n.  f, ;  house  of,  on 
the  Pergamos,  140 ;  the  names  Paris  and 
Alexandros  native  and  Greek  equivalents, 
704. 

Pasha  Tepeh,  Tumulus  of,  promontory  from 
into  the  plain,  108,  109;  Webb's  site 
of  Troy ;  his  errors,  108 ;  Homer's  tomb 
of  Aesyetes,  according  to  Strabo,  but 
really  his  tumulus  of  Batieia  ($.  v.)  or 
Myrin^,  656,  657;  excavated  by  Mrs. 
Schliemann,  108, 176,  656,  658;  no  signs 
of  sepulture,  but  very  ancient  pottery,  658. 

Passage,  a  narrow,  between  Trojan  houses, 
3rd  c,  54,  323. 

Patavium  founded  by  Antenor,  164. 

Patrodus  and  the  game  of  astra;^als  (Horn.), 
sculptures  representing,  263; — ^his  death 
on  coins  of  N.  I.,  644-6. 

Patroclus,  Tumulus  of  (Horn).,  on  the  shore 
by  the  Greek  camp,  151 ;  his  reputed 
tumulus  an  identification  opposed  to 
Homer;  account  of  his  funeral;  his  real 
tumulus  a  cenotaph,  649;  the  reputed 
tumulus  excavated  by  Mr.  Frank  Calvert ; 
nothing  found,  656. 

Pausanias  for  the  N.  I.  site  of  Troy,  210. 

Pavements :  of  street  through  gates,  33  ;  of 
limestone  flags,  laid  by  2nd  settlers ;  much 
worn,  covered  by  3rd  settlers  with  flags  to 
1st  gate,  with  rough  stones  to  2nd  gate, 
265,  2<56,  306 ;  flags  disintegrated  by  the 
conflagration,  266 ;  no  wheel  marks,  265 
(comp.  Street) ;  layers  of  debris  over,  after 
the  conflagration,  310 ;  a  level  space  p&ved 
with  flags  and  other  stones,  40 ;  of  flagn, 
on  wall  of  2nd  c.,  267-8  ;  on  wall  of  3rd 
c,  305. 

Pease  used  by  the  Trojans,  118;  probably 
Homer's  (p4ffip$oi,  321  and  n. 
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Pechd,  Af.,  the  author's  brother-in-law,  5  n. 

PedasuSy  on  the  Satnio'is,  destroyed  by 
Achilles,  134;  Homeric  epithets,  134; 
supposed  Pidasa  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, 134,  747. 

Pegasius,  renegade  bishop  of  N,  Ilium,  acts 
as  guide  to  Julian  at  ilium,  181. 

PelcLSffianSy  Asiatic,  dominion  of,  on  the 
Aeolian  coast,  123, 138 ;  c,  Larissa  (f^.  v,) ; 
Prof.  Sayce's  remarks  on,  127 ;  the  Pvlo- 
aata  or  PuroscUaof  Egyptian  records,  745, 
748. 

Pendants,  gold,  Tr.,  487. 

Pendeoef  tomb  of,  according  to  Webb  the 
Besika  Tepeh  (q,  v.),  665. 

Pentaur,  Egyptian  epic  poem  of,  contains 
names  of  peoples  of  Asia  Minor,  123. 

PenthesUeia,  q.  of  the  Amazons,  aids  the 
Trojans ;  killed  by  Achilles,  169. 

Penthilus,  s.  of  Orestes,  leads  Aeolian  colo- 
nists to  Thrace  and  the  Troad,  127,  128. 

Percnos  (ntpKv6i,  Horn.),  the  one  eagle  of 
the  Troad,  113. 

PercotS  or  PercopS  (Borgas  or  Bergas),  c. 
near  the  Hellespont,  133. 

Percy,  Dr.  John,  on  a  Trojan  crucible,  408. 

Per/orcUfd  terra-cotta  vessels:  with  handle 
and  3  feet,  to  stand  on  the  side,  frequent 
in  3rd  and  4th  c,  all  wheel-made,  per- 
haps for  draining  honeycombs ;  similar 
in  Italian  terra-mare,  373;^th  c, 
656,  558;  difficulty  of  explaining  their 
use ;  perhaps  to  preserve  fruits ;  similar 
from  Rhodes,  Phoenicia,  Hungary,  terra- 
mare,  and  lake-dwellings,  558. 

Pergamos,  -us,  -urn  (^  Ilc^afior,  Horn. ; 
TO  Utpyafiop :  ra  liipyafta),  the  Acropolis 
of  the  Homeric  Trt>y,  211 ;  temples  and 
palaces  in;  Priam's  house,  140,  211; 
Homer's  conception  of,  140;  ascending 
slope  of,  141 ;  placed  by  Lechevalier  on 
the  Bali  Dagh,  185;  Hissarlik  first  sup- 
posed to  be,  38  (see  Troy)*,  the  name 
continued  in  the  Acropolis  of  Novum 
Ilium  (q,  V.) ;  Ptrgamos  not  etymolo^i- 
cally  connected  with  Prvxmos,  704. 

Pergamum,  the  fianous  c.  in  Mysia,  156. 

Pergamus,  cities  in  Crete,  122 ;  foundation 
ascribed  to  Aeneas,  156 ;  in  Pieria,  123. 

Perrot,  G,,  ^Excursion  h  Iroie  et  attx  Sources 
du  Mend^i;  188. 

Peruvian  animal-vases,  294. 

Pestles  of  limestone  and  granite,  Ist  c,  235. 

Pettrsburg,  8t,,  author's  establishment  in 
business  at,  11. 

Petra,  unknown  place  in  Troad,  named  on 
an  inscription  of  N.  I.,  632. 


Petrowsky,  H.,  the  author's  brother-in-law, 
5n. 

Phallus  or  Priapns,  of  stone :  2nd  c,  276 ; 
mythology  and  worship  of,  276  f. ;  one  on 
M.  Sipylus  in  Lydia,  278,  452-3 ;  some 
of  3rd  c,  452 ;  one  of  white  marble,  5th 
c,  584. 

Philodeies,  brought  from  Lemnos  to  Troy, 
according  to  a  prophecy,  kills  Paris,  160. 

Phoenicians,  migration  of,  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  260. 

Phorkys,  Homeric  port  of  Ithaca,  supposed 
to  be  Dexia,  49. 

Phrygia,  N.E.  boundary  of  Priam's  do- 
minion, 67 ;  rich  in  flocks  and  wool,  112 ; 
mythical  metallurgists  in,  254-6;  art  of 
fusing  metals  invented  in,  255. 

Phrygians,  akin  to  Mysians,  119 ;  relations 
to  Trojans;  Phrygian  names  of  Trojnn 
heroes ;  allies  of  Irojans  from  a  distance 
(Homer),  120,  150;  called  Thracians, 
said  to  have  been  once  neighbours  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  to  have  migrated  to 
Asia;  affinity  with  Armenians;  iheir  lan- 
guage related  to  Mysian  and  Lydian,  and 
closely  to  Greek ;  other  grounds  of  connec- 
tion with  Greeks ;  common  legends ;  the 
Pelopids  from  Phrygia,  121 ;  relations  of 
the  people  and  their  language  to  the 
Mysians  and  Trojans,  704. 

Pickaxe  and  Spade,  criticism  of,  618,  672. 

Pidasa,    See  Pedasus, 

Pig,  terra-cotta,  covered  with  stars,  N.  I., 
616. 

Pigeon  on  clay  di«j  of  N.  I.,  619. 

Pilin  in  Hungary,  vases  from,  223. 

Pins  of  copper  in  Ist  c. ;  parallel  examples, 
249 ;  of  bone  and  irory,  261,  262. 

Pitchers,  terra-cotta  (com p.  Jugs):  of  3rd 
c,  long  and  thick,  for  drawing  water 
from  well,  with  marks  of  the  rope  on 
handles ;  like  the  ancient  Egyptian 
buckets,  381;  rude,  polished,  wheel- 
made,  peculiar  to  3rd  c.,  393-5 ;  similar 
from  Bethlehem,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and 
Szihalom,  394;  others,  unique,  ^;— 
4th  c,  529 ;  rude,  of  a  form  very  abun- 
dant^ 533 ;  lustrous-red,  abundant  in  3rd 
and  4th  c,  535;  double-handled  ^pod, 
540;  hand-nuide,  653-6;  thick  cylindri- 
cal for  drawing  water,  with  impression  of 
rope  on  handle,  664,  666 ; — 6th  c,  one- 
himdled,  of  hour-glass  fenny  578,  679; 
rude,  of  frequent  type,  581 ;— of  6th  c, 
hand-made  with  incised  ornamentation 
like  embroidery,  690-1;  similar  from 
Italy  and  Lydia,  691;    with  bosses  or 
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horn-like  projections,  592—!);  like  those 
found  at  Rovio,  593 ;  pitcher  with  spout 
in  side,  perhaps  for  feeding  habies,  597. 
Fiihoi  (n/^oi),  terra-cotta,  in  Trojan  base- 
ments, for  food,  water,  oil,  &c. ;  discovery 
of,  28,  32 ;— in  2nd  c,  nidelj  made,  279  ; 
Prince   Bismarck's  explanation  of  their 
making  and  baking,  279,  280,  588 ;  Vir- 
chow's  opinion,  520  n. ;  always  dark  red  ; 
fragment    of  one,    280;    mentioned    by 
Homer  and  Hesiod  in  the  legend  of  Pan- 
dora, 281 ;— K>f  enormous  size  in  3rd  c, 
32,  54;  the  great  one  presented  to  the 
Boyal   Museum  of   Berlin,  its  })eculiar 
form,  378,  379;  numerous  and  nearly 
all  destroyed  ;   nine  below  the  temple 
of    Athen^;    great    number,    generally 
covered  with  flags,  but  empty,  379 ;  in 
a  few,  carbonized  grain,  &c.,  317,  379; 
plain,  or  decorated  with  simple  bands, 
379,  380; — gigantic  of  6th  c,  found  in 
tiiUj  thoroughly  baked,  588. 
Fityeia,  c.,  and  Pityiis,  district,  in  territory 
of  Parium,  132 ;  said  to  be  ok!  name  of 
Lamp^acus,  133. 
Plain  of  Troy,  not  of  marine  formation; 
and  no  eyidence  of  growth  towards  the 
Hellespont,  84 ;  Maclaren  on  the  alluvial 
deposits  in,  86 ;  investigations  of  Yirchow 
and    Bumouf,    88,    89;  nU   materially 
altered  since  the  Trojan  War^  89;  con- 
firmt>d  by  Forchhammer  and  Spratt,  and 
by  the    author*s    observations,  90;    the 
sea  has  rather  advanced  on  the  land,  9 1 ; 
misinterpretation  of  Homer's  tvpvi  iccSXiror, 
91 ;    panoramic  view  of,  103 ;    breadth 
of;    bounded    on  W.  by  hills   skirting 
Aegean,  106;  Homer*s  dp^cfibs  vtdioio, 
the  Upper  Plain,  not  a  hill,  none  in  the 
plain,  145;    small  extent  of,  argument 
against   N.  I.    site,  refuted,   174,   175; 
alleged  growth    o(    disproved,  203-207 
(comp.*  Alluvial  Depoeits) ;    extent    of, 
and  view  over,  from  Ujek  Tepeh,  678; 
framed  by  a  chain  of  volcanic  rock  from 
the  Hellespont  to  the  Aegean,  678. 
Plakia,  d.  of  Atreus  or  Leucippus,  wife  of 

Laomedon,  156. 
Plantal  Decoration,  on  vases;  on  a  vase- 
cover,  413;  oa  whorls,  413,  418,  419, 
420,  &a 
Plants  of  the  Troad,  list  of,  by  Professors 
Aficherson  snd  von  Heldreich,  and  Dr.  F. 
Kurtz,  App.  VI.,  727  f. 
Plaster  of  clay  on  house-walls,  80,  31. 
2- late  of  Copper,  with  two  discs,  perhaps 
hasps  for  the  chest,  Tb.,  the  first  object 


of  the  Great  Treasure  caught  sight  of,  40, 
453,  468-9 ; — of  gold,  ornamented  in  in- 
taglio, Tr.,  493. 
Plates,  terra-ootta,  perhaps  for  lining  house- 
walls,  peculiar  to  2nd  c,  281. 
Plafes  (and  Dishes),  terra-cotta,  shallow  and 
deep : — 2nd  c,  all  wheel-made,  very  rude, 
303 ;  similar  ones  found  at  Magyarad  in 
Hungary,  304 ;  also  fragments  of  black 
band-made  plates,  304;— 3rd  c,  mostly 
small yel  low  wheel-made,  without  handles ; 
the  hand  made    larger,  brown    or    red, 
polished  and  better  baked,  407,  408  ;  no 
marks  of  wear,  406 ;  similar  from  Assyria, 
Cyprus,  Hungary,  Germany,  408; — 4  th  c, 
wheel-made,  rude  and  unpolished,  shal- 
low, as  in  3rd  c,  544;  hand-made,  deep, 
polished,  lustrous-brown  or  red,  sometimes 
with  1  or  2  handles ;  some  tripod  and  per- 
forated; one   with  cross  i^ainted  in  red 
clay ;  similar,  but  wheel-made,  in  Cyprus, 
644  ; — in  5th  c.,  none  wheel-made,  582. 
Platforms.   See  Excavations  at  Eissarlik, 
Plato  recognized  connection  of  Greek  and 

Phrygian  languages,  121. 
Pliny  calls  N.  Ilium  "  the  fountain  of  all 

celebrity,"  179. 
Plutarch  for  the  N.  I.  site  of  Troy,  210. 
Podarces,  s.  of  Laomedon,  156.   See  Priam. 
Poemanenians,  of  Poemanenon,  S.  of  Cyzi- 

cus,  in  an  inscription  of  N.  L,  636. 
Pdemon,    of    N.    Ilium,    his    description 
(trtpirjyriaii)  of  the  city ;  identifies  it  with 
Homer's  Ilios,  168,  176. 
Polis,  valley  in  Ithaca,  supposed  site  of  tho 
Homeric  capital,  disproved ;  the  natural 
rock  Castron  not  a  fortress ;  shafts  sunk, 
negative  results ;  pottery,  tombs,  cdns,  an 
inscription,  all  much  later,  45,  46. 
Polisher  (probably)  of  terra-cotta,  curiously 

decorated,  3rd  c,  422. 
Polishers,  stone,  for  pottery.  Sec  :  1st  c.,  218, 
236, 237  ;— 3rd  c,  of  jasper,  diorite,  and 
porphyry ;  one  inscribed  with  the  Cypriote 
mo,  443,  444  ; — frequent  in  4th  c.,  571. 
Polites,  s.  of  Priam,  157,  174,  656.     See 

Aesyetes,  Tumulus  of. 
Polium  or  Polisma,  built  by  the  Astypa- 
laeans  on  the  Simois ;  its  site  at  Koura 
Kioi,  81. 
Polydorus,  s.  of  Priam,  157. 
Polygonal  Masonry,  no  proof  of  antiquity, 

57, 192. 
Polyxena,  d.  of  Priam,  157 ;  intended  nup- 
tials of  Achilles  with,  159 ;  sacrificed  on 
tomb  of  Achilles ;  another  account,  164. 
Poinegranates  in  the  Troad,  118. 
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rope,  J.,  on  Homer'8  fixed  epithets,  284. 

Porcelain,  Egyptian,  Btaff-handles  of,  3rd  c, 
sign  of  relations  with  Egypt,  429. 

Poseidon,  in  story  of  Laomedon,  link  of 
connection  with  Phoenicia,  125. 

Postolaccas,  Achilles,  account  of  the  coins 
found  at  N.  Ilium,  641  f. 

Potsherds  used  for  stones  in  walls  of  royal 
house,  3rd  c,  325. 

Potter's  Wheel,  known  early  in  Egypt,  213 ; 
known  but  not  common  in  1st  c,  214. 

Pottery     (comp.    Bowls,     Cups^    Covers, 
Dishes,    Ocblefs,    Jars,    Jugs,     Pithoi, 
PlcUes,  Urns,  Vases,  &c.) :  first  discovery 
of,  in  the  successive  strata ;  coarse  hand- 
made in  5th  and  4th,  better  hand-made 
in  3rd,  21 ;  in  2  lowest  strata,  different 
firom  those  above,  23 ;  enormous  quantity 
in  a  IVojan  house,  30 ;  of  Roman  age  in 
N.  Ilium,  39 ;  nearly  all  of  pre-historic 
cities  in  fragments,  39;  in  Ithaca,  46, 
47;  on  M.  Aetos,  like  that  of  Ist  and 
2nd  c.  of  Troy,  48 ;  only  Greek  at  Bounar- 
bashi,  55;  of  6th  or  Lydian  c.,  unlike 
the  rest,  like  the  Etruscan,  128 ;  on  site  of 
Dardanus,  Greek  only,  134 ;  the  comu' 
copia  of  pre-hiftoric  archasological  wisdom ; 
antiquity  of  the  art,  213 ;  test  of  advance 
in  civilization,  214 ;  test  of  race,  279 ;  of 
chronology,  the  latest  found  in  ruins  a 
limit  of  their  age ;  it  may  be  later,  but 
cannot  be  earlier,  663. 
Pottery  of  1st  City,  213 :  use  for  all  utensils 
of  life,  cellars,  and  coffins  ;  no  tiles ;  best 
of  all  the  pre-historic  cities ;  far  the  most 
of  it  hand-made ;  some  wheel-made,  214 
and  n. ;  lustrous-black  colour,  218 ;  how 
produced,  220 ;  polished  by  stones ;  rough- 
ness due  to  materials,  218 ;  mode  of  fabri- 
cation ;  clay  coating ;  baking  at  an  open 
fire,  ovens  unknown,  219;  very  imper- 
fect, 232;  feet  of  vases,   223,  224;  re- 
markable goblet   (q,  v.),  224 ;   miniature 
pitcher,  225 ;  piece  of  a  slab,  perhaps  of  a 
box,  226 ;  2  funeral  urns  (q,  v.),  injured 
by  moisture,  227;  terra-cotta  whorls  (q,  v.), 
229 ;  discs  (q.  v.),  231 ;  the  only  perfectly 
baked  potsherd  of  the  1st  c,  231. 
Pottery  of  2nd  City:  different  from  1st, 
264,  278 ;  the  gigantic  jars  (pithoi,  q,  v.), 
279  ;  plates,  perhaps  for  house-walls,  281 ; 
owl-vases  (q.  v.),  281  f.,  and  covers,  291, 
292 ;  vessel  in  shape  of  a  sow,  294  (see 
Animal  Vases) ;  vases  with  vertical  tubu- 
lar holes  for   suspension,   295;   tripods, 
295,  296 ;  all  these  are  hand-made,  296 ; 
a  wheel-made  tripod,  296 ;  vases  with  2 


and  3  handles,  297 ;  potsherds  with  in- 
cised decoration ;  one  with  written  cha- 
racters, 298 ;  the  inscription  discussed, 
697  ;  the  remarkable  two-handled  goblets. 
Homer's  dcVar  dfufuKvireXXov  (see  Amphi- 
kypellon),  299 ;  fragments  like  the  remark- 
able vase  from  the  chiefs  house  of  3rd  c, 
302,  303 ;  whorls,  304 ;  plates,  all  wheel- 
made,  very  rude,  303. 

Pottery  of  Zrd  City:  all  hand-made,  329; 
imperfectly  baked  at  open  fire,  329 ;  much 
(esp.  potsherds)  completely  baked  by  the 
confla^tion,  329,  521 ;  owl-faced  idols 
and  vases  (q.  v.),  329  f. ;  tripod  vases, 
354  f. ;  curious  boxes  and  covers,  360; 
unomamented  tripods,  362 ;  vases  (q,  v,) 
of  various  forms,  363  f. ;  vase-covers, 
flat,  cap-like,  and  stopper-shaped,  354, 
368-70;  decorated  potsherds,  370;  depa 
amphikypella  {q,  v.),  371;  perforated 
tripods,  373  ;  crown  -  handled  covers, 
374-5 ;  vessels  in  form  of  animals, 
375  f. ;  hooks,  probably  for  clothes,  378 ; 
the  great  jars  (pithot),  378  f.;  solid 
pitcher  for  drawing  water,  881;  various 
vases  (q.  V,),  381 ;  tripod,  with  three  con- 
joined cups,  384 ;  jugs  or  flagons  (j.  v,), 
with  double  spouts  of  two  kinds,  384, 
385  f. ;  rude  polished  wheel-made  pitchers, 
peculiar  to  this  city,  393-4 ;  bottles,  390, 
395,  896 ;  wheel-made  cup  and  tripod- 
dish;  bowls,  with  handle  and  spout, 
396 ;  large,  with  two  handles,  897 ;  am- 
phoras,  397,  398 ;  vases  and  bottles  with 
2,  3,  and  4  handles,  400-402 ;  large  mix- 
ing bowls,  403  (see  Craters) ;  barrels,  404 ; 
vessels  with  spouts  in  the  side,  use  of,  466 ; 
miniature  vessels,  407;  fragments  deco- 
rated with  circles  and  crosses,  412;  curi- 
ously ornamented  vase-cover,  412,  413, 

Pottery  of  4:th  City:  like  3rd,  but  some 
new  forms;  coarser  and  ruder,  toAee^ 
made,  518;  only  half-baked,  620-1; 
owl-headed  female  vases,  521 ;  fragments 
of  ornamented  vases  and  handles,  524; 
vase-neck,  incised,  and  (perhaps)  man 
with  uplifted  arms,  525 ;  suspension  and 
other  vases,  jugs,  pitchers,  cups,  &a  iq.v,), 
625;  lilhputian  vessels,  probably  toys, 
abundant  in  4th  and  6th  c.,  634;  d^pa 
amphikypella,  536  f. ;  plates,  644 ;  vases, 
jugs,  flagons  or  oenochoae,  546  f.;  per- 
forated vessels,  556-8. 
Pottery  of  &th  City :  same  patterns  as  4th, 
hand-made  and  wheel-made,  but  generally 
inferior,  674;  owl-headed  female  Tases 
and  covers  (q,  v,),  all  whed-made  and 
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unpoitKhed ;  other  pottery  polished,  675 ; 
the  dipoM  amphikypdlon  has  become  very 
umall,  577  (see  Botfhs,  Cvps,  Ooblets, 
Jygtf  PitchtrSf  Vaaes),  Note  on  pottery 
of  3rd,  4tb,  and  5th  cities,  583  n. 
Pottery  </  the  6th  or  Lydian  City:  totally 
different  in  shape  and  fabric  from  that  of 
the  five  pre-historic  cities,  and  that  of 
N.  Ilium,  587,  588 ;  the  gigantic  pithos 
^nd  in  situ^  588 ;  neatly  all  hand-made, 
and  mixed  with  crashed  stones,  particu- 
larly mica ;  generally  bulky ;  coated  with 
a  wash  of  clay  before  baking;  slightly 
baked ;  dull  black,  like  the  Albano  hut- 
urns,  but  some  dull  yellow  or  brown,  588. 
Pottery  of  N,  I.:  archaic  Greek,  painted; 
fragments  of  vases,  bowls,  vase-handles, 
spouts,  &&,  612-615;  an  archaic  vase- 
head,  with  vertical  tubular  holes  for  sus- 
pension, 614;  potsherd  with  signs  like 
hieroglyphs,  619.  Gomp.  Terra-^ottaM. 
Pottery  found  in  Besika  Teieh,  compared 
with  that  of  Hissarlik.  See  Besika  Tepeh. 
Poitery  found  in  Hanal  Tepeh,  the  pre-hfs- 

toric  Thymbra.    See  Thynibra. 
Pottery,  Etniscan,  like  that  of  6th  c  on 

Hissarlik,  587. 
Poundem  for  crushing  coarse  particles  in 

clay  for  pottery,  Ist  c,  237. 
Pi-aetiuSy  R.,  described,  101. 
Prehdergcut,  G,  L.,  '  Concordance  to   the 

Jliad  of  Homer,'  403. 
Pr/'am  (Tlptafioty  Honu ;  AcoL  lUp^aitos, 
Hesych.),  first  called  Podarces,  s.  of 
Laomedon,  spared  by  Herakles  and 
ransomed  (wptdfttpos)  by  He8ion6;  the 
eponym  of  Pergamon  (Grote);  marries 
Hecib6  (Hecuba),  156 ;  his  fifty  sons  and 
twelve  daughters,  157;  killed  by  Neopto- 
lemus,  161 ;  palace  of,  on  the  Pergamos, 
140;  still  shown  by  the  Greek  Ilians, 
211  (see  Kovum  Ilium) ;  "  Priam  of  the 
Jliane^  legend  on  coins  of  N.  Ilium,  179, 
643;  yircbow*8  plea  for  retaining  the 
name,  684 ;  his  name  Wpfiafiot,  orig.  Pe-^ 
ryamoe,  not  connected  with  lUpyaftofj  but 
with  the  Lydian  iraXftw,  *•  king,"  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Sayce,  704^ 
Priam,  dominion  of,  67;  Ilium  and  sur- 
rounding country ;  cities,  Thymbra  and 
luuM  (flee  Troy),  138. 
Priam,  Tmmnlue  of,  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  651 ; 
opened  by  Mr.  Frank  Calvert ;  structure 
of  stone  in  the  centre,  probably  the  base  of 
a  monument,  655,  656 ;  a  few  potsherds, 
bat  DO  sign  of  sepulture,  656. 
PriapuM.    See  Phallus. 


Prokesch'Osten,  *  Erinnerungen  aus  Aegyp^ 

ten  und   Klein-Asim,'  and  *  DenkwUr* 

digkeiten  und  Erinnerungen  aus   dem 

Orient;  186. 
Proteus,  k.  of  Egypt,  receives  and  expels 

Paris,  detains  Helen  and  restores  her  to 

Menelaus,  161  n.  f  ;  probably  Ramses  III., 

163  n.,  747. 
Pulszky,  F^  on  a  Copper  Age,  257. 
Punches,  copper,  1st  and  2nd  cities,  250; 

bronze,  3rd  c.,  505, 
Purple  dyeing,  from  the  murex,  an  ancient 

Trojan  industry,  115. 
Pyramid,    small,     of    green    gabbro-rock, 

plugged  with  lead,  3rd  c,  444. 
Pyiheas  of  Argos,  sculptor    of   statue    of 

Metrodorus  found  at  N.  1.,  635. 

QUACK,  MR.,  consul  of  Mecklenburg  at 

Amsterdam,  aids  author,  9. 
Quien,  F,  C,  author*s  employer  at  Amster* 

dam,  9, 10 ;  commerci>il  house  of,  9  n. 
Quoit  (dtVicoff,  discus)  of  granite,  5th   c, 

584 ;  in  Homer ;   etymology ;   found  in 

Denmark  and  England,  585. 

BAMSES  IL,  SesostrU,  k.  of  Egypt:  peo- 
ples of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  con- 
federate with  the  Khita  against  him,  746  ; 
historical  foundation  for  the  tradition  of 
his  expeditions  as  far  as  Thrace,  749,  750. 

Ramses  111,,  k.  of  Egypt,  the  Proteus  of 
Herodotus,  163  n.,  747  ;  defeats  peoples  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  allied  in  the 
invasion  of  Egypt,  748. 

Bashid  Pasha  obtains  a  firman,  44. 

Battles  of  terra-cotta,  3rd  c,  413 ;  4th  c ; 
found  in  Moeringen  lake-dwellings,  533. 

Bavaisson  de  Molien,  site  of  Troy,  190. 

Rawlinson,  Prof  G.,  *  History  of  Hero-' 
dotus;  188. 

Ben  Kioi,  tumulus  above,  648;  excavated 
by  Mr.  Fred.  Calvert;  a  mere  natural 
mound,  655. 

Bennell,  M<nfor,  •  Topography  </  the  Plain 
qf  Troy;  188;  on  Alexander's  belief  in 
theN.  Lsiteofl'roy,  210. 

Bhea,  m.  of  the  gods,  worship  of^  common 
to  Phrygians  and  Trojans,  124. 

Bhesus,  R.,  lises  in  Ida,  68, 100. 

Bhodius,  R.,  rises  in  Ida,  68 ;  described,  100. 

Bhoeteum,  Pr.  (In  Tepeh),  on  the  Hellespont ; 
distance  from  Sigeum ;  several  peaks,  hence 
named  in  plural ;  height;  this  and  Sigeum 
not  named  in  Homer,  but  once  alluded  to 
aa  having  the  Greek  naval  camp  between 
them,  72,  73, 103.    See  Camp. 
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Bhotteumy  town,  73,  104  \    indeiJendent  of 

N.  I.,  167. 
Mouscpotdos,  A.y  Prof.,  letter  to  author  on 

key  in  shape  of   a   Hermes-pillar,   621 

and  n, 
Hhyton,  a  Greek   vessel,  like  those    with 
t    horses*  heads  in  6th  c.  and  Etniria,  595. 
Bibs  of  animals,  sharpened,  4th  c,  560. 
RichUr,  0,  F.  von,  *  Wallfahrten  im  Mot- 

genlande,  186. 
Bieckler,  J.,  *  Ueher  SchliemanrCs  Ausgra- 
:    hwngen^'im. 

Bivg,  of  mother-of-pearl,  3rd  c,  414;  of 
,    diorite,  3rd  c,  430. 
Bings  of  baked   clay,  probably  stands  for 

vftses    with  round  or  pointed   bottoms: 

2nd  c.,.  298.;  frequent  in  3rd  and  4th  c, 

440,  660,   561 ;  in   Hungary  and  Swiss 

lake-dwellings,  440,  561.  . 
Birtgfi,  large  copi>er,  belonging  to  helmets, 
-    3id  c,  51^. 

Bings  for  fingers  and  hair :  bronze,  3rd  c., 
.    505  ;  5th  c,  585-6 ;— gold,  2nd  c,  272  ; 

probably  for  the  hair,  3rd  c,  Tr.,  498, 

502  ;  with  ^piraj  ornamentation,  Tr.,  503. 
Bivers  of  the  Troad,  73  f. : — names  of  rivers 

always  persistent,  77. 
BobertSy  W.  Chandler,  Prof.,  on  the  copper 

of  the  Ist  c,  251 ;  on  Trojan  metallurgy, 

409,410;  et  passim. 
Bock,  Native,  at  Hissarlik,  about  53   ft. 

deep,  22 ;  comp.  Diagram  at  p.  vii. ;  oi  soft 

limestone ;  old  soil  upon,  212. 
Boemer,  F.,  Prof.,  on  implements  of  jade,  243. 
Boma  on  coins  of  N.  I.,  641,  646. 
Bomans  enter  Asia ;  mutual  recognition  with 

Ilians,  as   parents   and   children;  favour 

Ilium  and  enlarge  its  territory,  173 ;  letter 

of  8.P.Q.R.  to  Seleucusin  favour  of  Ilium ; 

acknowledge  their  descent  from  Troy,  178. 
Boofs,  Trojan  (ancient  and  modem),  flat,  of 

beams  covered  with  clay,  214. 
Bope-paiiern:  band  on  the  gre&i  pithoi,  3rd 

c,  379,  3^0;  handle  and  band  on  a  jug, 

3rd  c,  390;  bands  and  handles  on  the 

Besika  Tepeh  pottery,  667. 
i?08c<;€s,  ornamentation  of  Babylonian  origin, 

b» ought  by  Phoenicians  to  the  West,  494. 
BtMsdorf,    von,    pastor    of    Ankershagen, 

ghost  of,  1. 

BACBIFICES  to  Trojan  heroes  at  N.  I., 
210. 

Saddle-querns  (or  stone  hand-mills),  very 
abundant  in  the  4  lower  c,  especially  3rd 
and  4th,  448  ;  of  trachyte  and  lava  ia  Ist 
c,  234 ;  parallel  examples,  234  ;  2nd  c. 


275 ;  very  rare  in  5th  c,  573 ;  at  Thjrm- 
bra,  711. 

Sqfvet  Pasha  aids  author,  44. 

Sulamis,  fortifications  of,  example  of  later 
polygonal  masonry,  57, 192. 

Salisbury^  S.,  *  Troy  and  Homer,'  190. 

Salonina,  coins  of,  N.  L,  641. 

Samothtace,  I.,  seen  from  Hissarlik ;  seat  of 
Poseidon  td  vieW  battles  at  Troy,  105;  a 
sacred  seat  of  primitive  metallurgy,  256. 

Sangarius,  R.,  in  Phrygia,  abode  of  HecuWs 
brother  on,  120. 

Saoce,  M.,  in  Samothraccj  105. 

i:arpedon,  leader  of  Lycians,  158 ;  his  death 
on  coins  of  N.  1.,  645,  646. 

Satnicis,  R.,  described,  101.   . 

SauvasHka  rt  and  Svastika  if,  frequent  on 
whorls,  &c.,  brought  to  Hissarlik  by  the 
3rd  settlers,  346;  a  sign  of  good  omen, 
from  Sanskrit  su,  "well,'*  and  to,  "to 
be"=«v«<rrtic^  (eZ  and  cW/,  or  c^  cot**), 
346, 347 ;  Prof.  Max  Muller  upon ;  object 
tion  to  use  of  word  out  of  India ;  di»- 
tinction  between  ft  and  "fl;  earliest 
<xjcnrrence   in    India,    346-7 ;   used  for 

.  marking  cattle ;  origin  probably  in  a 
simple  cross;  use  in  Buddhist  inscrip- 
tions, coins,  and  MSS. ;  first  attested  on  a 
coin  about  .300  B.C.,  347  ;  in  foot-prinU 
of  Budilha.  3^7,  349 ;  the  Nandydvarta, 
its  development,  347;  iu  later  Saiiskril 
literature ;  occurrence  in  China,  Asia 
Minor,  Etruria,  aud  Teutonic  nations; 
how  the  sign  got  its  meaning,  348; 
perhaps  a  moving  wheel  as  sjmtol 
of  the  sun,  348,  353 ;  also  of  the  earth, 
848-9 ;  on  a  Trojan  ball ;  on  a  potsherd, 
349 ;  frequent  on  balls  and  whorls,  with 
other  symbols,  350;  Burnoiifs  views 
on  the  it  and  if,,  "^  and  ^^  and  ^ 
the  cross  for  generating  fire,  351 ;  foand 
frequently  and  wide-spread  in  Europe 
aud  Asia,  350-2,  China.  352,  W.  Africa, 
352-3.;  at  Mycenae,  Athens,  and  Cyprus, 
353 ;  Prof.  Sayce  and  Mr.  Thomas  on,  358 ; 
on  whorls  3rd  c,  416-18,  420. 

^aws,  of  flint  and  chalcedony,  single  and 
double  edged  :  Ijst  c,  246  (comp.  Silex)\ 
parallel  examples,  246 ;— 3rd  a,  445 ;  fre- 
quent in  4tK  c,  571; — silex,  only  3  in 
5th  c,  583;  such  found  at  Hehvan  in 
Low6r  Egypt,  583  ; — none  of  bronze  at 
Hissarlik,  except  one  thin  one  in  the  great 
Treasure,  274-5. 

Sayq^i  A,  II,,  Professor,  distinguishes  walls 
of  Ist  and  2nd  cities,  24,  213 ;  his  *  Prin- 
cipJes  of  Comparative  Philology^  121; 
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for  the  Hissarlik  site,  190 ;  cited  passim ; 
"On  the  Inscriptions  found  at  Hissarlik,'* 
App.  III.,  p.  691  f. 
Scamander,  f.  of  Teucer,  119. 
Seamander,  R.  (Mendere):  Homer's  warm 
and  cold  sources  near  Troy,  144  ;  not  the 
springs  of  Botmarhashi,  18,  55,  78  (comp. 
springs) ;  sources  of  in  M.  Ida  described  ; 
height;  temperature;  Virchow's  discus- 
sion of  ancient  opinions,  68;  they  are 
in  Gargarus,  68,  69;  but  placed  by 
Strabo  in  Cotylus,  78;  called  Xanthtts 
(yellow)  by  the  gods,  i.e.  by  the  Greek 
settlers,  probably  a  translation  of  the 
native  name,  78,  113  n.,  705 ;  punning 
etymology  of  Eustathius,  78 ;  its  course 
described  by  Strabo,  78;  falls  into  Hel- 
lespont through  the  Stomalimne,  79 ; 
junction  with  the  Simois,  79,  81,  82, 147 ; 
length  and  foil,  79;  Bumoufs  description 
of  its  course,  79,  80;  its  ancient  bed  (the 
Kali/aili  Jsmak)  described  by  Virchow  ; 
causes  of  the  change,  80;  its  bed  in 
front  of  Troy ;  nature  of  its  sands,  81 ; 
lower  course  once  through  the  In  Tef»eh 
Asmak,  83 ;  confirmed  by  Homer,  92,  and 
Pliny,  84;  diverted  to  the  Stomalimne 
before  180  B.C.,  83 ;  course  below  mound 
of  Ilus,  84 ;  ancient  volume  much  larger 
than  now,  85 ;  width  of  bed  of  the  Kali  fat  li 
Asmak,  86 ;  Virchow's  investigation  of  the 
bed,  88  ;  alluvium  due  to  the  mountains, 
especigUy  to  Jda,  88 ;  ford  between  Greek 
camp  and  Troy,  92,  147,  200 ;  the  river 
flowed  on  E.  side  of  the  camp,  92 ; 
Homeric  epithets,  93;  the  river-god,  his 
temple  and  altar;  takes  part  in  the 
battles  before  Troy,  93;  reverenced  by 
the  Trojans,  94 ;  Herodotus  on  occasional 
lowness  of  water,  confirmed,  94 ;  Pliny's 

-  mistakes,  95  ;  viewed  from  Hissarlik,  105, 
117;  best  ford,  107;  ^flowery  mead  of,' 
117;  dangerous  in  floods,  178,  322;  the 
Bounarbashi  Su,  according  to  Lcchevalier, 
185;  Virchow  on  old  and  new  bed,  676, 
677  ;  nature  of  its  delta  and  valley,  677 ; 
personified  on  coins  of  N.  1 ,  646. 

Scamandria,  town  of,  now  Ine,  57. 

ScamandriuSy  suniame  of  Astynnax,  94. 

Scepsis,  c.,  mythical  foundation.  See  Palae^ 
scepsis,    (See  also  Demetrivs.) 

Sceptre  (atajirrpop),  two'bld  use  of  the  word 
for  a  staff  and  royal  sceptre,  427 ;  handles, 
of  bone,  lion's  head  of  fine  crystal, 
Egyptian  porcelain,  and  glass,  428,  429  ; 
such  named  as  Egyptian  spoils  from  W. 
jisia,  428  n. 


ScJdte,  Dr,  Fr.:  his  works,  *  Schliemann 
und  seine  Bestrebungen,''  2  n.,  190 ;  and 
*  WissenscJia/tliche  Beurtheilung  der 
Funde  8chliemann*s  in  Hissarlik^  190. 

Schliemann,  Agamemnon,  the  author's  son, 
65  fi. 

Schliemann,  Andromachi,  the  author^s 
daughter,  65  n.  , 

Schliemann,  Elise,  the  author's  sister,  5  n. 

Schliemann,  Itev.  Ernest,  author's  father, 
1 ;  oonversations  with  about  Troy,  3. 

Schliemann,  Rev,  F.,  author's  uncle  and 
tutor,  6. 

Schliemann,  Dr,  Henry:  motive  for  writing 
his  own  life ;  parentage  and  birth  at  Neu 
Buckow ;  early  life  at  Ankershagen ; 
influence  of  the  local  legends,  1-3 ;  dis- 
cussion with  his  father  about  Troy,  and 
resolve  to  excavate  it,  3 ;  constant  firm 
belief  in  its  existence,  5 ;  his  mother's 
death  ;  separation  from  Minna  Meincke, 
5;  education;  first  Latin  essay,  on  the 
Trojan  War ;  last  meeting  with  Minna ; 
employment  in  shop  at  FUrstenbei^,  6 ; 
effect  of  a  drunken  miller's  recitation  of 
Homer ;  desire  to  learn  Greek ;  accident 
and  illness ;  employment  at  Altona  and 
Hamburg,  7;  goes  to  sea  and  is  ship- 
wrecked, 8 ;  at  Amstenlam  ;  rescued  from 
destitution;  self-education;  in  English; 
new  method  of  learning  languages,  9 ; 
French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Por- 
tuguese ;  in  house  of  B.  H.  SchrSder  and 
Co.,  of  Amsterdam,  10;  learns  Russian, 
10,  11;  sent  to  St.  Petersburg;  pro- 
]>osal  to  Minna,  finds  her  married,  11 ; 
success  as  a  merchant  at  St  Peters- 
burg; goes  to  California  and  becomes 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  branch 
house  at  Moscow;  learns  Swedish  and 
Polish,  12;  a  marvellous  escape  from 
ruin  by  the  burning  of  Memel,  13 ;  pro- 
gress in  business;  at  length  finds  time 
to  learn  modem  and  ancient  Greek ;  read- 
ing of  Greek  authoi-s,  and  especially 
Homer,  14;  advice  on  teaching  Greek; 
study  of  Latin  resumed,  15;  proposed 
retirement  from  business ;  travels  in 
Europe,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Greece ; 
learns  Arabic,  16;  involved  in  a  law- 
suit ;  resumes  business  with  new  success ; 
final  retirement  (1863),  17;  travels  to 
Tunis  (Carthage),  Egypt,  India,  China, 
Japan,  America,  and  settles  at  Paris  to 
study  (1866) ;  first  book,  La  Chine  et  le 
Japan.;  firbt  visit  to  Ithaca,  the  Pelo- 
l)oimesus,    Athens,   and  Troy,   18;    ex- 
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amination  of  Bounarbashi,  the  Trojnn 
PlaiD,  and  Hissarliky  19 ;  evidence  as  to 
the  site  of  Troy,  19,  20;  resolve  to  begin 
excavatioDS;  work  entitled  Ithaque,  le 
PSIoponnhe  et  Troie  (1868) ;  diploma  of 
Ph.D.  from  University  of  Rostock ;  return 
to  Hiesarlik,  preliminary  excavations 
(1870),  20 ;  first  year's  work  at  Hisi^arlik 
(1871),  21 ;  second  year's  work  (1872), 
21  f. ;  third  year's  work  (1873),  26  f. ;  pub- 
lishes Troy  and  its  Femains;  sinks  shaftH 
at  Mycenae  (1874) ;  lawsuit  with  Turkish 
government,  43  ;  firman  for  new  excavar 
tions  (1876);  baffled  by  officials  at  the 
Dardanelles,  44;  excavations  at  Tiryns 
and  Mycenae  (1876) ;  publishes  Mycenae 
and  Tiryns  (1877) ;  obtains  new  firmnn 
(1878),  45;  meanwhile  explores  Ithaca 
(1878),  45  f.;  fourth  year's  work  at  Troy 
(1878),  50fl ;  useful  escort  of  gensdarmes, 
51;  fifth  year's  work  at  Troy  (1879), 
52  f. ;  heroic  tumuli  explored,  55 ;  jour- 
neys through  the  Troad,  55  f. ;  his  for- 
tune and  family,  65,  66 ;  destination  of 
his  collections,  66  ;  acknowledgments  (o 
friends  for  assistance,  66,  672 ;  the  one 
object  and  reward  of  his  labours  to  advance 
the  love  for  and  study  of  Homer,  672. 

i'Miemann^  Dr.^  brothers  and  sisters  of,  5  n. 

Sehliemann,  Louis,  author's  brother,  dies  in 
California,  12. 

ScMiemann,  Nadeshda,  the  author's  daugh- 
ter, 65  n. 

FchJiemann,  Fergius^  the  author's  son,  65  n. 

Schliemanny  Mrs,  Sophia :  her  enthusiasm 
for  Homer  and  the  excavations,  21 ;  ac- 
companies her  husband  to  Troy,  21,  26 ; 
helps  in  securing  the  great  Treasure,  41 ; 
excavates  Pasha  Tepeb,  109,  656-7. 

Schmitz,  Dr.  L,  for  the  Hissarlik  site,  189. 

Schi'dder,  J.  C,  and  O,  H,  von,  pastors  of 
Ankershagen,  4;  their  portraits,  4. 

Schroder,  Miss,  in  Ankershagen,  4. 

Schrdder,  Olgartha  von,  her  portrait,  4,  5. 

ychrdder,  B.  H.  and  Co.,  of  Amsterdam, 
author's  employers,  10;  house  of,  10  n. 

Schrdder,  J,  H,  and  Co.,  of  London  and 
Hamburg,  13. 

Schrdder,  Baron  J,  H.  von,  of  Hamburg,  13  n. 

Schrdder,  Baron  J,  H.  W.  jun.  von,  of 
London,  13  n. 

Scipio  Asiatictis  and  his  army  at  Ilium,  173. 

/Scoop,  terra-cotta,  3rd  c. ;  similar  ft,  tomb 
at  Corneto,  422,  423. 

Scorpion  on  an  ivory  disc,  6th  c.,  Egyptian 
symbol  of  the  goddess  Selk,  601. 

Scrapers  of  bone,  3rd  a,  319. 


Sculptures,  Greek,  of  N.  Ilium,  abundant 
remains  of,  610,  611. 

Sea-haths,  preventive  of  colds,  52. 

Seals,  terra-cotta :  3rd  c,  414,  415 ;  one  in- 
scribed with  the  Cypriote  and  Hittite 
character  ne,  414 ;  another  perforated,  and 
inscribed  with  Cypriote  characters,  415, 
693 ;— 4  th  c,  561 ;  similar  at  Pilin,  with 
ft  and  \fy,  562 ;— 5th  c.,  682,  583. 

Stcond  Pre-historie  City  on  the  SiU  of  TVfjy, 
stratum  of,  from  30  and  33  to  45  ft^  deep, 
discovered ;  buildings  of  large  stone 
blocks,  21, 22 ;  signs  of  an  earthquake,  21 ; 
excavation  imperfect,  why,  212;  people 
of,  different  from  the  1st,  proved  by  ar- 
chitecture and  pottery  ;  houses  built  of 
large  stones ;  Cyclopean  wall,  264 ;  great 
internal  and  external  rampart  walls, 
265,  267,  269;  only  substructions  for 
fortifications,  268 ;  gates  and  paved  street, 
265-7 ;  the  c.  probably  not  destroyed,  bat 
abandoned  (see  Gates,  5/r<e<),  267,  305; 
funnel-bhapcd  holes  in  the  dibris,  267 ; 
ruins  of  houses  on  wall ;  stone  walls  of 
a  large  edifice,  268 ;  remains  of  3  booses 
269;  house-walls  below  chiefs  house  of 
3rd  a ;  stone  house  burnt,  with  f.  skeleton 
and  ornaments,  271  (see  Skeletons,  SkuUs); 
another  burnt  house,  of  at  least  2  storeys; 
house-walls  below  this,  with  marks  of 
great  heat,  274 ;  metals ;  copper  brooches 
and  needles ;  saddle-qu^ns,  com-bmisen, 
hammers,  axes  (2  of  nephrite,  q,  t.), 
275 ;  a  phallus  (probably),  276 ;  |t)ttery, 
so  different  from  1st  a  as  to  prove  t 
different  people,  278-9;  the  gigantic 
jars  (  pithoi,  q,  v,),  279 ;  plates,  281 ;  owl- 
vases  {q.  V,),  281  f.,  291 ;  vase-covers,  291, 
292;  other  forms,  294  f.  (see  Pottery)-, 
the  dcirar  a/i^cjcvircXXoF  (see  Amphiky* 
peUon),  299 ;  whorls ;  plates,  303 ;  lime- 
stone door-socket  (probably),  304. 

Seeds  from  the  Troad,  described  by  Dr. 
Wittmack,  320. 

SeUeis,  R.,  described,  101. 

Semper,  *  Keramik,  Tektonik,  Sttreotowiie, 
MetaUoteehnik ; '  on  erattrs,  404. 

Senate-liouse  of  Ilium,    See  Bouleuierum, 

Serpettts,  homed,  of  terra-cotta  (probably 
vape-handles),  6th  c,  an  ancient  Lydian 
symbol ;  present  superstitious  belief  aboot, 
in  the  Troad,  598 ;  none  like  them  in  the 
first  5  c,  599. 

Sesame  and  solanum,  use  of  seeds  for  food, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  118. 

Sestos,  Thracians  of,  led  by  Asins  at  Troy, 
133 ;  on  Chersonese,  opp.  Abydos,  133w 
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Set,  tli«  Egyptian  Typhonic  deity,  symbol 

of  foreigners,  742. 
Setferus,  i^ep.,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  643,  645,  646. 
8h<nft8f  20  sunk  on  site  of  N.  I.,  to  discover 
limits  of  Troy,  38,  211,  611 ;  positions, 
depths,  and  sections  of.    See  Plan  U. 

Shakahha  of  Egyptian  records,  a  people  of 
Asia  Minor,  predecessors  of  lonians  and 
Garians,  747, 750,  not  the  Siculians,  751. 

Shardana  of  Egyptian  records,  the  Sardians, 
747,  not  Sardinians,  750,  761. 

Sharks  bones,  in  3rd  c,  323. 

HhelU,  conchy  lift,  species  of,  114;  much 
used  fur  food,  but  not  mentioned  by 
llomer,  114,  116  (see  Conchylia):  1st  c, 
213 ;  masses  of  shells  in  houses  of  4th  c, 
evidence  of  low  civilization,  518 ;  at 
Thymbra,  711. 

Shirldy  copper  (aimh  6fjLff>ak6€<r(ra\  with 
boss  and  rim  (Svtv$),  Tb.,  how  made ;  like 
the  shields  of  Ajax  and  Sarpedon,  473, 474. 

Ships,  Oreeky  on  shoro  between  Proms. 
Rhoetenm  and  Sigemn,  73.    See  Camp. 

Sibyl,  the  Gkrgithian,  and  the  Sibylline  pro- 
phecies, of  Teucrian  origin,  122, 

Sickle,  bronze,  6th  c,  604. 

Sigeum,  city  on  Si^eum  Pr.  wrongly  placed 
in  Spratt's  map ;  village  of  Yeni  Shehr  on 
its  rains,  72;  independent  of  N.  Ilium, 
167 ;  added  to  N.  I.  by  Komans,  173 ;  de- 
stroyed by  the  Ih'ans  for  its  resistance,  72, 
173;  coins  of  at  N.  I.,  612. 

Sigeum,  Pr.  (Yeni  Shehr),  N.W.  point  of 
Asia ;  height  and  formation,  72,  106 ; 
intended  new  capital  of  Gonstautiue  near, 
180.    €k>mp.  Bhoeleum,  Pr. 

Sign  of  the  Cross,  made  by  Christians  on 
the  forehead,  as  related  by  the  Emperor 
Julian,  181  and  n. 

Sigo  or  Siko,  'I'rojan  god  or  hero,  according 
to  Dr.  Haug,  143. 

SHex  Satps  and  Knives,  the  only  flint  im- 
piemfnts  found  at  Troy,  1st  c,  246-247 ; 
thfir  present  use  for  threshing-sledges 
(fioKcan),  247.     See  Knives,  Saws, 

SUk,  culture  of  in  Troad,  118. 

Silver:  from  Alyb^,  prob.  on  the  Pontus, 
263;  mines  in  Troad,  near  In^  67,  68, 
253 ;  plating  with  gold  on  (Homer),  258. 

Silver  blades,  six  Tb.  ;  analysis  of,  470; 
are  they  Homeric  "talents"?  471 ;  Prof. 
Sayoe  on  their  relation  to  the  money  of 
Babylon  and  Asia  Minor.  471. 

Silver,  objects  of:  brooches,  2nd  c,  250, 252 ; 
another  object ;  wire,  deteriorated  by  chlo- 
ride, 252; — 3rd  c.,  silver  vessels  of  the 
great  Tb.;  small  vase-cover  with  zigzag 


lines,  467 ;  large  jug-shaped  vase,  con- 
taining the  8700  small  gold  jewels ;  how 
made,  467 ;  vase  with  copper  fused  onto 
its  bottom,  468 ;  vase  with  another  broken 
silver  vase  cemented  to  it  by  chloride, 
468 ;  another  broken  vase  cemented  to  the 
copper  plate,  468,  469;  two  vases  with 
caps  and  tubes  for  suspension,  469 ;  cup 
and  dish  (^i^fXiy),  469 ;  vase  found  near 
the  Tb.,  473 ;  all  covered  with  chloride  on 
outside,  free  from  it  on  the  inside,  472 ; 
nugget,  turned  to  chloride,  with  gold 
beads  cemented  to  it,  Tr.,  494 ; — 6th  a, 
ornament,  in  shape  of  an  animars  head, 
585-6. 

Simois,  R.  (Doumbrek  Su),  view  of  its 
plain,  59 ;  rises  on  Cotylus  in  Ida,  68,  73 ; 
description  by  Virchow,  73;  N.  and  S. 
arms;  banks  and  vegetation;  branches,  lost 
in  great  swamp ;  three  springs  near  Troy, 
their  temperature  ;  course  from  the  swamp 
to  the  Kalifatli  Asmak,  74;  mentioned 
seven  times  in  Homer ;  by  other  writers ; 
proofs  of  identity ;  description  by  Strabo, 
76, 76 ;  confused  with  the  Thymbrius  (see 
Dournbrek  Su),  76  ;  no  ford  mentioned  in 
Homer,  and  why,  77;  confluenoe  with  the 
ancient  Scamander,  81,  147 ;  confounded 
with  the  true  Scamander,  by  Leohevalier, 
185 ;  Virchow  on  its  valley,  677. 

Sinon  betrays  the  IVojans ;  taken  from  Aro- 
tinus ;  forms  of  the  fable,  161  and  n. 

Site  of  ffomer*s  Ilios  (comp.  Bounarbcuhi  ; 
Eissarlik ;  Jlians,  Village  of) :  founded  in 
the  Plain  later  than  Dardania,  134,  which 
agrees  with  Hissarlik,  not  with  Bounar- 
bashi,  194-6 ;  similar  sites  of  Greek  cities, 
195 ;  ancient  belief  in  continuity  of  site 
at  N.  Ilium,  167-8;  no  other  city  ever 
bore  the  sacred  name,  168;  attested  l»y 
Polemon,  by  Hellauicup,  by  Herodotus, 
168  ;  (visit  of  Xtrxes,  168-9 ;  nniarks  of 
Grote  and  Eckenbrccher,  169,  170;)  by 
Xenophon,  170 ;  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  his  successors,  171 ;  by  the  Romans, 
173;  by  Pliny,  Mela,  Tacitus,  and 
other  writers,  178,  179;  first  questioned 
by  Demetrius  and  Hestiaea  from  local 
jealousy,  168;  their  objections,  174;  an- 
swered, 175-6;  adopted  by  Strabo  only, 
176 ;  proof  from  coins  of  N.  ilium,  179  ; 
by  Caracalla,  179 ;  modem  opinions,  and 
discussion  of ;  some  fi>r  Alexandria-Troas ; 
modern  i^hilology  and  Oriental  dis- 
coveries then  unknown,  184;  theories  of 
Lechevalier,  184-5  ;  adopted  by  Ohoiseul- 
GouflSer,  185;    list  of  followers  of  the 
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Buunarbaihi  theory,  186-188;  advocates 
oi'  other  theories,  188;  of  the  site  of 
Troy  at  Hissarlik,  189,  100;  chief  argu- 
meuts  for  Bounarbashi  answered,  190  f. ; 
distance  from  Hellespont  tested  by  the 
transactions  of  single  da.ys  iu  the  Jliad, 
195  f. ;  the  argument  from  the  ships^ — 
"  far  from  the  city  '* — auswervxl,  201 ;  other 
proofs  from  Homer  of  short  distance,  201, 
202 ;  relative  position  of  Scamander,  202  ; 
alleged  growth  of  Plain  (q.  v.),  203  ;  dis- 
cussion of  arguments  founded  on  a  passage 
from  Lycurgufl,  203 ;  on  the  proj^ecy  of 
Juno  iu  Horace,  204-6;  on  Aeschylus 
aid  Lucan,  206 ;  Boumabashi-site  in- 
consistent with  hydrography;  argument 
from  IVojan  camp ;  Greek  fleet  in  sight 
of  Troy,  207 ;  other  evidence  from  an- 
cient authors,  208-9;  from  the  sending 
of  Locrian  virginn  to  Ilium ;  continuous 
habitation ;  value  of  the  local  tradition ; 

-  enthusiasm  of  the  Greek  Ilians  for  the 
Trojan  legends,  209^210;  Grote  on  this 
legendary  faith ;  argument  of  Major 
Rennell  on  Alexander'n  belief;  testimony 
of  Arrian,  Aristides,  Dio  Chrysostom, 
Pausanias,  Appian,  Plutarch,  210.  Comp. 
Ilios  and  Troy  ;  see  also  Prof.  Virchow, 
App.  I.  and  Pre/.,  and  Prof.  Mahaffy's 
criticism    of   views    of    Demetrius    abd 

'  Strabo,  App.  11. 

Siocth  City  on  the  site  of  Troy,  probably  a 
Lydian  settlement,  128;  indicated  by 
pottery  between  tbe  6th  c.  and  N.  I., 
distinct  from  other  cities,  generally  6  ft. 
deep,  sometimes  less,  and  abundant  on 
slopes  of  the  hill, resembling  archaic  Etrus- 
can lottery  in  Italy ;  perhaps  founded 
when  the  Troad  was  subject  to  Gyges, 
128,  586,  587 ;  no  remains  of  buildings, 
587;  probably  levelled  by  the  Greek 
settlei-s  for  their  Acropolis,  588  ;  this  con- 
firmed by  debris  on  side  of  hill,  588 ; 
pottery  (q.  v.),  588  f. ;  objects  of  ivory 
and  marble,  601,  602 ;  whorls ;  idoU,  602 ; 
bronze  implements  and  vessels,  603  f. ; 
chronology,  607. 

Skeletons,  human :  of  an  embryo  (7.  v.),  227 ; 
female,  with  ornaments,  in  a  house,  2ud  c, 
270 ;  of  two  Trojan  warriors,  with  helmets 
and  a  lauce-head,  in  a  house,  3rd  c,  30, 
507  (see  Skulls)  ;  at  Tbymbra,  712, 713. 

Skulls,  first  discovery  of,  30,  39 ;  female,  in 
house  of  2nd  c,  drawn  and  described  by 
Virchow,  271-2;  brachycephalic,  510; 
of  two  Trojan  wanlors,  3rd  c,  30,  507 ; 
drawings  and   description    by   Virchow, 


601  f. ;  dUicliocephalic,  510 ;  indicate  high 
civilization,  no  mark  of  the  Sdvage,  510; 
of  a  young  woman,  found  iu  a  jar,  3rd  a, 
dolichoctphalic,  39,  511 ;  questioo  of  race 
and  social  position,  510,  511 ;  of  a  foetus, 
3rd.c.,  512. 

Skyphos.    See  Cups,  6th  c. 

Sling  Bullets,  of  loa^lstone,  hcemadte,  and 
.  diorite,  3rd  c,  437,438;  ancieut  use  of 
the  sling,  437;  one  of  copper  ore,  analysis 
of,  477.     . 

Sminthos,  Smintheus.    See  Apollo. 

Smith,  George,  first  decipherer  of  Cypriote 
characters,  691, 

Smith,  Philip,  on  movements  of  nations  to 
and  fro  across  the  Hellespont  and  site  of 
Troy,  131;  'Student's  Ancient  EiOvry 
of  the  East*  132 ;  on  the  site  of  Troy, 
189, 195;  672. 

Smith,  Dr,  W,,  *  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities^  192  n. ;  *  Dictioitary 
of  Greek  and  Eoman  Geography*  189. 

Smyrna,  coins  of,  at  N.  I.,  612.  (Comp. 
Myrine.) 

Snakes  in.  the  Troad,  22 ;  numerous  and 
venomous,  114.. 

Soldering  of  metals  in  use  at  Troy ;  hardly 
ever  at  Mycemie,  474. 

Sonderdorp  and  Bam,  consuls  at  the  Texil, 
aid  author  when  shipwi-ecked,  8. 

Spiral  ornaments  of  gold,  Tr. ;  how  made; 
like  those  at  Mycenae,  490;  the  fonn 
also  Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  494. 

Spit-rests,  of  mica-schist,  3rd  c,  436;  fre- 
q"ent  in  4th  c,  57 1. 

Spitting,  a  Christian  si^n  against  the  demons 
at  baptism  in  Greek  church,  181  n. 

Spoon,  large  silver,  in  ropouss^  work,  with 
a  boss,  probably  for  libations,  Tr.,  503. 

Spootts,  terra-cotta,  for  metallurgy,  410. 

Spouts  in  sides  of  vessels,  probable  use  of, 
for  drinking  at  fountains,  406. 

Spratt,  2\  A,  B,,  Admiral ;  his  Map  of  tlte 
Troad,  187. 

Sprenger,  A.,  Prof.,  *  Die  alte  Geographic 
Arabiens ;  Von  gold  and  Ophir,  258  f. 

l:prings.  Homer's  warm  and  cold,  of  tbe 
Scamander ;  his  two,  the  forty  at  Bou- 
narbashi  (Lechevalier),  183  (see  Bounar- 
bashi,  Scamande) ;  three,  near  walls  of 
Kovum  ilium,  with  modem  enclosures aud 
troughs,  110 ;  three,  in  theDuden  swamp, 
at  ^ite  of  ^XKUtiiv  Ka>/A7,  their  teuipcrature, 
108;  hot,  niumerous  in  th.e  Troad,  70. 
See  also  Ligia  Hammam, 

Stadium,  of  600  Greek  feet  =  1-lOlh  of  an 
English  geOj^raphical  mile,  71  tr* 
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Staff-handles,  of  bone,  terra-cotta,  porce- 
lain, glass  :  3rd  c,  428, 429 ;— 4th  c,  567. 
Comp.  Sceptre,    . 

Stark,  B.,  his  Essays  on  the  site  of  Troy, 
188  ;  '  Reise  nach  dem  griechischen 
Orient*  208. 

Statue  of  Atketti,  the  only  Trojan  one  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  281. 

Statues,  Greek,  of  N.  I.,  fragments  over  the 
whole  hill,  609  ;  of  Metrodorus,  in  temple 
of  Athene,  635. 

Steitz,  A.,  *JJie  Logo  des  Homeriechen 
Troja;  189. 

Stephantu  Byzantinus  recognizes  IVoy  in 
N.  Ilium,  179. 

^ick-kndbs,  marble,  6th  c,  603. 

Stcil,  Louis,  befriends  author,  10.. 

Stomalimne,  the  lagoon  at  the  mouth  .of  the 
ancient  Scamander,  79j  83;  Yirchow's 
description  of,  84 ;  observations  on,  87. 

Siune  Implements  (comp^  Axes,  Balls,  Cam- 
bruisers,  HammerSy  Mortars,  Pestles, 
Polishers,  Pounders,  Saddle-querns,  &c.), 
abundant  in  4th  stratum ;  fewer  in  3rd 
stratum,  21 ;  in  two  lowest  strata,  22-3  : 
—1st  c,  234  f. ;  2nd  c,  275  f. ;  3rd  c, 
436  f.;  4th  c,  like  3i>d  but  thrice  as 
numerous,  518 ;  objects  of  unknown  use, 
570,  571 ;  very  rare  in  5th  c,  573,  583-4. 

Stones,  unwrought,  cemented  with  earth, 
of  4th  city,  21 ;  large,  rudely  hewn,  of 
2nd  city,  21 ;  obtained  from  neighbour- 
h(K)d,  54,  264 ;  of  3rd  city,  small,  from 
the  Hissarlik  ridge,  316 ;  smoothly  hewn 
and  cemented  with  clay,  of  4th  city,  23 ; 
mode  of  working  by  a  [nck-hammer,  sijni 
of  a  later  age,  55.  See  Eovtses,  Walls, 
and  under  the  several  cities. 

Stoppers,  vase-coTcrs  in  shape  of.  See 
Cooers, 

Storeys  of  Trojan  houses,  numerous,  268, 
274,  313. 

Stork,  return  of  in  March,  38,  52 ;  respect 
shown  to  in  the  Troad,  by  Turks,  not 
by  Christians,  112,  113;  biblical  name, 
Chasidah,  "pious,"  112;  included  by 
Homer  with  cranes  (yfpavoi),  113. 

Str^ihi :  proofs  that  he  never  visited  the 
Troad,  73 ;  follows  Demetrius  in  placing 
Tioy  at  the  village  of  the  llians,  79, 176. 

Strata  of  Hissarlik,  succession  of,  discovered, 
21 ;  irregularities  o*",  23,  30,  63 ;  succes- 
sion shown  on  block  left  standing,  62; 
Virchow  on  their  nature,  compared  with 
other  ruins,  62 ;  slanting,  of  N.  I.,  610 ; 
tsection  of,  in  the  great  N.W.  trench,  611 ; 
various  depths  iu  the  shafts.  Oil,  612; 


diagram  of,  vii.  (For  the  seven  successive 
strata,  see  under  First,  Second,  &c.) 

Streets :  the  principal  one,  33 ;  paved  with 
flags,  33  (see  Pavemtnt) ;  made  by  2nd 
settlers,  used  by  3r(l,  265,  JJ06 ;  for  foot 
passengers  only,  proved  by  steep  slope 
and  absence  of  wheel-marks,  265  ;  Eyssen- 
hardt  upon,  143  ;  Virchow  u^xjn,  684 
(comp.O/aie«);  only  another  found,  a  small 
one  or  lane,  paved  with  flags,  3rd  c,  54 ; 
and  a  narrow  passage,  54. 

Strymo,  d.  of  Scamander,  wife  of  Laomcdon, 
and  m.  of  Priam,  124,  156 ;  the  name 
also  in  Thrace,  124. 

Studs,  gold,  Tr.,  for  sewing  on  clothes,  461. 

Suburb  of  Troy,  3rd  c,  houses  of,  54;  in- 
habited by  ixx>r  people,  328. 

Suidas  recognizes  Troy  in  N.  Ilium,  179. 

Sulla  restores  N.  Ilium  after  the  injuries 
of  Fimbria,  177. 

Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  on  wlioris  and  balls, 
419,  420. 

Suspension  Vases  (comp.  Va^es)  :  1st  c,  with 
vertical  tubular  holes,  esix-cially  double, 
215,  &c.;  with  horizontal  tubular  holes, 
217,  223; — 2nd  c,  with  vertical  holes, 
295,  296 ;— 3rd  c,  an  example  of  double 
tubular  holes,  363 ;  2  from  Nimroud,  with 
4  holes,  367;— 4th  c,  525 ;— one  of  6th 
c,  596  ;— at  N.  1 ,  614 ;  at  Thymbra, 
with  horizontal  holes,  710. 

Svastika  (Swtstika,  Swastika).  See  Sau- 
vastika. 

Sujamps,  in  Plain  of  Troy,  in  Homer's  time 
and  now;  increased  by  want  of  cultiva- 
tion, 106 ;  one  near  Troy  (Horn.),  144. 

Swan  stamped  on  clay  discs  of  N.  I.,  619. 

Swords,  remarkable  absence  of,  in  all  the 
pre-historic  c,  contrasted  with  their  fre- 
quency at  Mycenae,  483,  Pref.  xii. 

Sybel,  L.,  *  Ueber  Schliemann's  Troia,'  188. 

Syllabary,  meaning  of  the  term,  691. 

Szihalom,  in  Hungary,  terra-cottas  from, 
291  et  passim ;  crown-shaped  vase-covers, 
375. 

TACITUS  recognizes  identity  of  N.  Ilium 

with  Troy,  179. 
Talents,  perhaps  the  Silver  Blades,  Tb.  (q,  v.), 

or  the  bars  of  gold,  Tr.,  496. 
TcJiihatcheff,   *  Asie  Mineuret    Description 

physique,  stcUistique,  arch^oloyique,  <fcc.,* 

79, 101, 110. 
Tectosages,    Gallic    tribe,    conquer    central 

parts  of  Asia  Minor,  130. 
Tekkar  or  Tiikkri,  on  B>iyptian  monuments, 

the  Tcucrians,  122,  12j3,  745. 
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TtlchineSf  artists  and  metallurgists  in  Samo- 
tbrace,  256. 

Temple  of  Atheni  in  Acropolis  of  N.  I., 
the  original  one  built  at  once  on  4th 
stratum,  on  a  site  lowei*ed  and  levelled, 
29,  328,  608;  new,  built  by  Lysima- 
chus  and  restored  by  Sulla,  608  ;  drums 
and  capitals  of  its  Orintliian  columns, 
608,  609 ;  foundations  only  in  ntu,  floor 
of  slabs ;  dimensions,  sculptures  destroyed, 
609  ;  wall  and  tower  belonging  to,  609. 

Temple  of  Apollo,  Doric,  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Greek  Ilium,  on  the  N.  side  of  Hissarlik, 
large  niius  of,  bat  even  the  fonndatioos 
destroyed,  23, 609 ;  block  of  triglyphs  and 
metope  {q,  v.),  609. 

Temples  of  Thymhrean  Apollo,  pre-historic 
and  historic,  at  Thymbra,  714,  719. 

Ten  Years'  War  of  Troy,  Grote  on  the 
mythical  significance  of,  158. 

Tenedos,  I.,  distances  from  mainland,  Lesbos, 
and  Sigeum,  107 ;  sieat  of  worship  of 
Sminthean  Apollo,  107 ;  Greek  fleet  retire 
behind,  160 ;  coins  of,  at  N.  I.,  612. 

7^h  (a  "  low  or  small  hill "),  the  Turkish 
for  tumuli  (q.  v.),  648. 

Terra-cottas  (see  Balls,  Pottery,  Whorls,  and 
the  names  of  the  various  objects)  :  3rd  c, 
curious  object,  perhaps  a  polisher,  422; 
another,  perhaps  an  ex-voto,  422,  423 ; — 
4th  c,  curious  solid  object  with  4  feet  and 
incised  patterns,  661-2; — N.  1.,  female 
figure  in  Assyrian  style,  614;  another  in 
Oriental  style  on  a  slab,  prob.  an  idol,  615 ; 
woman  and  child,  best  Greek  style,  615, 
616;  lion;  pig  covered  with  stars;  slal} 
with  horseman  in  relief;  archaic  head  in 
relief,  Assyrian  style,  with  winged  thun- 
derbolts; bearded  head  with  curious  head- 
dress, 616 ;  female  heads,  prob.  of  Mace- 
donian period ;  cup-bottom,  2  boys  kiss- 
ing, in  relief,  617 ;  mould  for  impressing 
figures  in  relief;  curious  tablets,  with 
winged  thunderbolts,  &c.,  in  relief,  nu- 
merous, 618 ;  round  objects,  shaped  like 
watches,  with  2  perforations,  and  stamjied 
figures,  human,  animal,  &c.,  619,  620 
(see  Discs) ;  lamps,  620. 

Terramare  of  Italy,  meaning  of  the  word, 
873  n. ;  whorls  found  in,  230 ;  pottery 
and  other  objects,  passim. 

Teueer,  b.  of  Scamander,  reigns  in  the 
Troad ;  adopts  and  is  succeeded  by  Dar- 
danus,  119 ;  tradition  of  his  migration 
from  Attica,  122. 

Teueer,  s.  of  Telamon  and  the  Trqfan  prin- 
cess Hesion^,  121. 


Teuerians,  ancestors  of  the  Trojans,  named 
from  King  Teueer,  119;  a  remnant  of 
them  at  Gergis,  119,  121  ;  croos  the 
Bosporus  with  the  Mysians,  conquer 
Thrucu,  &c.,  as  far  as  the  Ionian  Sea,  and 
the  Pfueus,  119 ;  name  used  for  Trojans 
by  Roman  poets,  119, 120 ;  not  connected 
with  Troy  by  Homer,  121 ;  traditiou  of 
their  migraticm  from  Oete,  and  of  the 
field  mice,  derived  firom  the  poet  GalUnus, 
121-2;  their  worship  of  Apollo  Smin- 
thens,  122 ;  resemblance  of  Cretan  and 
Trojan  names,  122;  cm  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  122, 123  n.,  745;  the  Sibyl- 
line prophecies  of  Teucrian  origin,  122; 
connection  with  the  Paeonians,  122, 123. 

TexitT,  C,  *  Description  de  VAsie  Mineure,* 
186. 

Theatre,  great,  of  N.  I.,  excavated  in  the  rock 
on  the  slope  W.  of  Hissarlik,  probably 
Macedonian,  108, 109,  610 ;  frs^gments  of 
its  sculptures,  611. 

Thebi  (fififiil,  never  e^/Sm),  a  fortified  Cili- 
cian  c.  of  the  Troad,  "  the  sacred  c  of 
Eetion,"  destroyed  by  Achilles ;  site^  near 
Adramyttiuin ;  Homeric  epithets ;  doubt- 
ful why  called  '*  hypoplacian ;  '*  relations 
with  the  Egyptian  and  Boeotian  lliebes, 
according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  untenable, 
135,  136. 

Thebes  (e^/Soi),  Boeotian,  a  Phoenicito 
colony,  name  probably  Semitic;  native 
meaning  according  to  Varro,  136;  coo- 
firmation  of  its  legendary  history  by 
Homer's  use  of  the  name  "Yro^^/Sai, 
516. 

Theb::s,  Egyptian,  name  o^  135  n.,  136. 

Theophrastus  for  the  Hissariik  site,  20a 

Thera,  I.,  suspension-vases  found  at,  221; 
date,  222 ;  buildings  of  small  stones,  like 
the  2nd  c.  of  Troy,  274 ;  rude  flagons  with 
necklaces  and  breasts,  293 ;  other  objects, 
passim, 

Tliird  Pre-historic  City,  the  Burnt  City, 
at  Hissarlik,  stratum  of,  discovered :  cal- 
cined debris,  bricks,  saddle-querns,  few 
stone  implements,  good  pottery,  21; 
called  Troy  for  convenience,  26;  its 
whole  area  laid  bare  (1879),  53;  siraia, 
generally  22  or  23  ft.  to  30  or  33  ft 
deep,  but  reached  at  only  12  ft.  deep 
on  K.  and  N.E.  side,  outside  the  city 
wall,  328,  499,  500;  proofs;  exiOained 
by  a  suburb,  328;  founded  on  levelled 
site  of  the  abandoned  2nd  city,  306 
(see  BuUdings,  Gates,  Walls);  much 
smaller  than  2nd  city  on  £.  side,  360; 
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uJujile  circuit  of  city  wall  brouyhi  to  light, 
306 ;  dehf'is  of  city  after  the  conflagratioD) 
310^  311;  the  c.  of  a  triangular  form; 
Bnmoufs  description  of  its  remains,  313 ; 
the  houses  (q.  v.),  313-317  ;  food  of  the 
)ieoi>le,  remnants  described  by  Virchow, 
318-321  (ste  Food);  social  condition, 
agriculture  and  fisbing,  321,  322 ;  royal 
house  (see  House),  324  f. ;  irregularity  of 
stfuta  {q.  v.),  327 ;  pottery- ;  lude  idols  and 
owUhtCLded  vases  (q,  v.),  not  for  want  <f 
ability  to  mould  human  features,  but  a 
sacrid  tradition  of  the  Palladium,  329, 
330  f. ;  the  ?t  and  ^,  345  f.  (see  San. 
vastika) ;  tripod  vast-s  (7.  v.)  in  enormous 
number,  and  others  (see  Vas  s.  Pottery), 
354 £  ;  d/iro  ofU^tfcvTrcXXa,  371  (see  Amphi- 
kypellon) ;  mixin<!  vessels,  403  (see  Cra- 
ters); plates,  407-8;  crucibles,  cups, 
spoons,  and  funnels,  for  metallurgy,  409, 
410;  various  objects  of  terra-cotta,  413 
f.;  seals  and  cylinders,  decorated  and 
inscribed,  414-416;  whorls  and  balls, 
their  various  patterns,  416  f. ;  other 
objects  of  terra-cotta,  wood,  and  ivory, 
423;  musical  instruments,  424,  425; 
handles  of  sceptres,  &c.  in  bone,  terra-cotta, 
fine  crystal,  Egyptian  porcelain,  and  glass, 
427-9;  glass  buttons,  balls  and  beads, 
429 ;  comb,  needles,  awls,  of  bone,  ivory, 
and  horn,  430,  431 ;  boars'  tusks  and  fish- 
vertebrae,  432 ;  moulds  for  casting,  432- 
436 ;  spit-props,  &c.,  436 ;  sling-bullets, 
437 ;  stone  weapons  and  implements,  438 
f, ;  the  great  Treasure  (q.  v.),  453 ;— the 
9  other  treasures,  485  f. ;  other  metal  orna- 
ments, arms,  and  implements,  503  f. ;  the 
skeletons  and  arms  of  2  warriors,  507, 508 ; 
skulls  (9.  V.)  discussed  by  Virchow,  508  f. ; 
other  objects  foimd,  514 ;  one  unique,  of 
gypsum,  514  ;  the  question — **  Was  this 
Burnt  City  Homer's  IVoy?"  514  f.  (see 
Troy) ;  tradition  that  Troy  was  not  utteriy 
destroyed;  probable  connection  between 
the  inhabitents  of  3rd  and  4th  c.,  518 
(see  Fourth  City), 

Thomas,  E,, '  The  Indian  Swastika  and  its 
WeUem  Counterparts,^  353. 

Thradans,  connection  of,  with  the  Trojans, 
123, 124 ;  allies  of  Troy  in  Homer,  124, 
158 ;  of  Sestos,  alUes  of  Troy,  133. 

Threshing-sledges  (fioKcan),  with  flint  flakes, 
now  used  in  Asia  Minor,  246-7. 

Thurydides  on  the  Dorian  invasion,  127. 

Tltundet  bolt,  winged,  on  terra-cottas  of  N.  L, 
616,  617. 

Thymhra    {Thymbri),   town    in   Priam's 


dominion,  named  by  Homer,  with  temple 
of  Thymbrian  Apollo,  ruins  in  mound 
of  Hanai  'i'epeh,  77 ;  Mr.  Frank  Calvert 
on,  App.  IV.,  706  f. ;  placed  inland  by 
Htmer,  706,  707;  site  defined  by  Deme- 
trius and  Strabo,  707;  — the  historic 
city  at  Akshi  Kioi  (now  the  farm  of 
Thymbra),  719;  painted  pottery,  glass 
vases,  sepulchral  inscriptions,  pUhoi,  and 
cists  found,  718,  719;  marble  blocks 
(probably)  of  temple  of  Thymbrean 
Apollo,  719; — the  pre-historic  city,  at 
Hana!  Tepehj  excavated  by  Mr.  Calvert  and 
Dr.  Schliemann,  223,  709 ;  three  strata  of 
successive  htibitations,  708;  their  walls, 
houses,  pottery,  remains  of  food,  stone 
and  bronze  im[)letnents,  and  other  objects, 
numerous  tombs  and  skeletons,  remains 
of  old  temple  of  Thymbrean  Apollo,  with 
altars  and  ashes,  &c.,  709-718;  vases 
with  horizontal  holes  for  suspension,  223 ; 
marks  of  distinction  from  the  ^ye  pre- 
historic cities  of  Hissarlik,  and  of  resem- 
blance to  the  6th  or  Lydian  c,  223,  720. 
Thymbrius,  R.  (Kemar  Su),  rises  near  Oulou 
Dagli,  falls  into  the  Scamander  opposite 
Bounarbashi ;  meaning  of  modem  name ; 
not  namid  by  Homer,  77;  Bumouf's 
description ;  swamp  of,  now  drained,  78  ; 
not  the  Doumbrek  Su,  as  Lecbevalier 
held,  185, 677  (comp.  Doumbrek) ;  section 
of  Trojan  Plain  in  its  valley,  719. 
Tiarks,  Henry,  partner  in  the  house  of 
Messrs.  J.  Henry  Schroder  &  Co.,  of 
London,  13  n. 
Tiles,  not  used  for  roofing  in  the  pre-historio 

cities,  214. 
*  Times^  the,  on  jade,  449  n. 
Tin,  small  (accidental)  traces  in  copper  of 
1st  c  251 ;    otherwise  unknown,  as  it 
perishes  without  leaving  a  trace,  258, 612  ; 
Sir  J.  Lubbock  on,  257 ;  whence,  obtained 
by   the  Trojans  for  their  bronze,  479; 
origin  of  the  name,  kastira,  Kaxra-irtpos, 
not  Sanscrit  but  primitive   BabylonLm, 
pointing  to  the  tin  mines  of  the  Caucasus 
(Sayce),  479;    Sir  J.  Lubbock   on   the 
Phoenician  trade  with  Cornwall,  479 ;  fre- 
quent mention  of  tin  in  the  Bible  and 
Homer,  480 ;  Lenormant's  opinion  that  it 
was  obtaiucd  from  Crete,  481. 
Tithonus,  s.  of  Laomedon,  156. 
Tolisboji,  Gallic  tribe,  settle  in  Aeolis  and 

Ionia,  130. 
Tombs,  Greek,  found  in  the  shafu  on  site 
of  N.  1 ,  38,  39;  at  Thymbra,  712,  713; 
of  heroes,  see  Tumuli. 
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Top,  terra-cotta,  3id  c,  413. 

Torches,  Homeric  (fiaidts),  pieces  of  resinous 
wood,  621. 

Tortoises,  land  and  water,  abundant  in 
Tioad ;  not  eaten  either  at  Troy  or  now, 
114,  318. 

Tovxirs :  of  Homer's  Troy,  141 ;  the  Great 
Tower  of  Ilium,  over  the  Scaean  Gate, 
144;  pair  of  great  walls  so  called,  sub- 
struction walls,  in  2nd  and  3rd  c,  25,  26, 
265,  305 ;  connection  with  city  wall,  54 
(comp.  Walls)',  a  wooden  tower  (pro- 
bably) over  the  gates,  267. 

Totoer,  Grtek,  N.  I.,  of  the  Macedonian  age, 
20, 23,  40 ;  probably  built  by  Lysimachus 
on  older  foundations,  609. 

Toys,  Trojan,  of  terra-cotta,  3rd  c,  331,  413. 
{See  also  Miniature  Pottery. 

Tozer,  H,  F,,  *  Researches  in  the  Highlands 
qf  Turkey,'  187. 

Treasures,  10  lai^e  and  small,  all  found  in 
the  3rd  c,  the  Burnt  or  Qold  City,  and 
all  but  one  in  or  near  its  principal  house 
(aee  House  of  King  or  Chief),  43,  51,  52, 
64,  211,  290 ;  Virchow's  remarks  on,  683 
and  Pref  xiv. ;  discovery  of  the  Great 
Treasure  (1873) ;  the  spot  described,  40 ; 
excitement  and  danger,  41 ;  how  it  came 
to  be  there,  41,  or  it  and  the  others  may 
have  fallen  from  upper  storeys,  454; 
wall  of  4th  c.  built  over  the  spot,  454 ; 
general  view  of,  42;  list  of,  453  (see 
under  the  several  articles)  ;  the  chest 
(supposed)  and  key^  454 ; — three  small 
(2nd,  3rd,  4th)  found  and  stolen  by  work- 

'  men  (1873)j  and  mixt  in  division  among 
them,  partly  recovered,  but  partly  remade 
into  modern  work :  all  in  Museum  at 
Constantinople,  43, 485  f. ;  another  (5th) 
found  in  presence  of  officers  of  H.M.S. 
Monarch  (1878),  in  a  broken  terra-fccotta 
vase,  fallen  from  an  upper  storey,  490 ; 
two  more  (6th  and  7th)  in  vases  similarly 
fallen,  493 ;  another  larger  (the  8th)  on 
the  house-wall,  494 ;  another  small  (the 
9th),  found  in  the  presence  of  MM.  Bur- 
nouf  and  Virchow,  only  13  ft.  deep,  on 
N.  side  of  the  hill  (1879),  328,  499;  its 
position  explained;  same  style  of  work 
as  all  the  rest,  499,  500 ;  a  10th  dis- 
covered in  presence  of  MM.  Burnouf  and 
Virchow,  close  to  the  royal  house  and  the 
place  of  the  Great  Treasure,  602. 

Tree  ornament,  on  vases  and  many  whorls, 
367,  368,  &c. ;  of  Hittite  and  Baby- 
lonian origin,  703. 

Trendies,    See  Excavations  at  Hissarlik, 


Treres,  neighbours  of  Thracians,  invade  the 
Troad  with  the  Cimmerians,  130. 

Triglyphs,  Doric,  block  of,  23,  623.  ^ 
Mttope, 

Tripod,  curious  small  dish  of  terra-cotta, 
ornamented  with  caterpillar,  tree,  and 
cross,  4th  c,  662. 

Tripod  Vases,  terra-cotta:  of  Ist  c,  220; 
funeral  urns  (q.  v.),  227  ; — 2nd  a,  wiih 
vertical  tubular  holes  for  suspension,  295, 
296;  one  wheel-niade,  296;  — 3ni  c, 
nearly  all  the  vases  tripods;  differ  from 
the  Mycenean;  feet  never  perforated, 
but  vertical  side  tubes  and  holes  in  rim 
and  cover  for  sus[)ension,  or  no  holes  in 
rim  but  tubes  on  cover,  354 ;  the  method 
shown  (No.  252),  357 ;  exam^des  of  very 
long  tubes,  356 ;  of  perforations  in  edges 
of  the  body,  367,  360 ;  of  various  forms 
and  decorations,  some  with  the  suspen- 
sion system,  some  without,  357  fl ;  with 
spiral  handles  and  feet^  358,  359 ;  curious 
box  and  cover,  with  ornament  like  a  cuttle- 
fish, 360;  examples  of  unomamented, 
362 ;  a  lustrous-black  two-handled,  373 ; 
curious  perforated,  with  handle,  made 
to  stand  on  its  side,  373 ;  wheel- 
made,  380;  one  finely  decorated,  383; 
triple  cup,  384;  jug,  384;  barrel,  405; 
small  globular  decorated  vessel,  perhais 
for  scented  oil,  not  a  lamp  (7.  v.),  405; 
wheel-made,  405,  406  ;  with  spoilt  ia 
side,  406 ;  small  globular,  407  ;--ith  c, 
628 ;  with  vertical  suspension  tubes,  and 
with  handle  and  ears  on  sides,  530,  531 ; 
globular,  like  a  bottle,  531 ;  jugs  and 
pitchers,  532,  533;  box,  534;  two- 
handled  pitchers,  540 ;  with  3  and  4  cups 
on  one  body,  540;  wheel-made  and  hand- 
made, 544 ;  mode  of  putting  on  the  feet, 
544 ;  flagon  or  oenoohoe,  548,  549 ;  per- 
forated, to  stand  on  its  side,  557,  558;— 
5th  c,  jugs,  wheel-made,  578,  579;— 
feet  of  tripods  at  Thymbra,  711. 

Tripoi  Vases,  terra-cotta,  not  used  in 
Greece  in  historic  times,  except  censers; 
examples  of,  from  lalysus,  Etruria,  and 
Peru  ;  none  in  Lake-dwellings,  355. 

Tripods^  bronze  or  copper,  none  found  at 
Troy,  not  even  in  6th  c,  and  only  one 
at  Mycenae,  but  must  have  been  still 
used  in  Homer's  time,  355;  problems 
thus  raised,  356 ;  uses  of  them  in  Homer, 
as  presents,  356 ;  prizes  in  games,  orna- 
ments of  rooms,  for  heating  water,  and 
cooking,  356. 

Trous,   the  Troad  ( ij  Tfn^i ) :  extent  as 
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defined  by  Strabo,  67;  dominions,  68; 
mountains,  68  f. ;  geology  and  surface 
uudulatious,  70 ;  promontories,  72 ;  rivers, 
73  f. ;  climatology,  101 ;  panoiumic  view 
of  the  }f.  part,  103 ;  of  the  S.  part,  107 ; 
Boology,  110;  flora,  116;  called  Aeolis 
from  the  Aeolian  colonization,  128;  in- 
vaded by  Treres  and  Cimmerians,  Gauls 
or  Galatians,  130;  dominious,  68,  132 
(see  Dominions) ;  population  of  (see  Eth- 
nography  and  Trojans) ;  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  mines,  253-5 ;  the  heroic  tumuli, 
648  f. 

7roci»i,  Gallic  tribe,  settle  on  Heiles[  ont, 
130. 

TroiltLS,  8.  of  Priam.  157. 

Trojan  Territory  between  the  R.  Aescpus 
and  Galcus,  158. 

Trojan  War,  158  f. ;  see  Troy,  History  of, 

Trt^anSy  the  (oi  Tp»«ff),  the  people  of  the 
Trotd,  bat  sometimes  only  of  Ilium  and 
its  territory,  67;  ethnography y  119  i.; 
they  were  Teucrians,  119;  called  Teucri 
by  Roman  poets,  Trojani  by  prose  writers, 
119, 120;  called  Phrygians  by  Attic  tra- 
gedians and  Roman  poets,  but  distin- 
guished in  a  Homeric  hymn,  120;  the 
Troad  peopled  by  non-Hellenic  tribes,  ac- 
cording to  Homer ;  their  names  men- 
tioned on  Egyptian  monuments,  123 ;  the 
Tr.  a  Thracian  race,  intermarried  with 
native  Phrygians  (Forbiger),  123 ;  con- 
firmation from  Strabo,  123-4 ;  names  com- 
mon to  Thrace  and  the  Troad,  124 ;  the 
1'rojans  were  Greeks  (Dionys.  Halic), 
124 ;  Aeolian  colony  after  the  Trojan  war, 
127,  128 ;  the  country  called  Aeolis  ; 
Milesian  settlers  at  Abydos  in  Lydian 
times;  Tr.  subject  to  Gyges,  king  of 
Lydia,  128;  the  Turash  or  Twitha  of 
Egyptian  records,  747,  751 ;  relations  of 
the  people  and  their  language  to  the 
Mysians  and  Phrygians,  704. 

Trojans  of  the  Burnt  City,  their  social 
condition,  agriculture,  and  fishinor,  like 
that  of  tbe  modem  inhabitants,  321,  322. 

Tros,  s.  of  Erichthoniiis,  eiK)nym  of  the  Tro- 
jans, 152,  156 ;  his  sons,  llus,  Assamcus, 
and  Ganymedes,  and  d.  Cleopatra,  152 ; 
immortal  horses  given  him  by  Zeus,  153. 

Troy  QTpoioy  TpoUj  Hom.  and  Ion.,  name  of 
the  dty  and  country ;  Ilios  (7.  t;.)  of  the 
city  only;  called  Ilium  and  Troja  by 
Latin  writers,  139) :  author's  first  desire 
to  excavate,  3 ;  constant  firm  belief  in 
its  existence,  5 ;  opinions  on  site  of,  18 ; 
rt  suits  of  first  investigations  (1868)  against 


Bounarbashi,  in  (kvoiir  of  Hissarlik,  19 ; 
the  special  object  of  the  excavations,  23 ; 
the  3rd  c,  specially  called  Tboy,  25 ;  small 
extent  of,  even  less  than  the  hill  of  His- 
sarlik, 38 ;  last  king  or  chief,  his  house, 
51 ;  present  state  of  the  ruin^,  60  f. ; 
'IVoy  now  at  tbe  bottom  of  a  hollow  in 
the  middle  of  the  hill,  65.  See  App.  I. 
and  Pref 

Homeric  Topography :  Troy  the  do- 
minion of  Priam,  138 ;  special  dominion 
of  Hector,  68, 138 ;  tbe  Acropolis  or  Per- 
gamos  (q.  v.),  containing  the  palace  of 
Priam,  Agora,  houses  of  Hector  and  Paris, 
temples  of  Athen^,  Apollo,  and  Zeus,  140  ; 
wall  built  by  Poseidon  and  Apollo; 
towers,  141 ;  course  round  wall  easy,  142  ; 

.  one  gate  only,  the  Scaean  (see  Oate),  143  ; 
tower  over  it;  chariot-road  to  the  two 
sources  of  the  Scamander ;  stone  washing^ 
troughs;  swamp,  144;  beech-tree,  144-5 
(see  Beech)  ;  the  Helan  plain ;  wheat-field, 
145 ;  Callicolon^,  145-6 ;  the  Bpaa-fios  vc- 
di'oto,  the  Upper  Plain ;  tumulus  of  Batieia 
(q,  v.)or  Myrin^  146 ;  of  Aesyetes ;  con- 
fluence of  Scamander  and  Simols ;  ford  of 
Scamander ;  tumulus  of  llus,  147 ;  the 
Naustathmus,  naval  camp  of  the  Greeks 
(see  (7a7»p),143,  148:— 

History,  152  f. ;  mythical  genealogy  : 

Dardanus,  son  of  Zeus,  builds  Dardania ; 
his  sons  lius  and  Erichthonius,  father  of 
Tros,  eponym  of  the  Trojans;  his  sons 
llus,  Assaracus,  Ganymedes,  152;  Ilui 
head  of  the  Trojan  line — Laomedon,  Priam, 
Heel  or;  Assaracus  of  the  Dardanian — 
Capys,  Anchises,  Aeneas,  153  ;  llus  builds 
Ilium,  153,  643;  receives  the  Palladium 
from  Zeus,' 153;  his  son  Laomedon  ;  walls 
built  by  Poseidon  (and  A 1 -olio),  156 ;  Troy 
destroyed  by  Herakles ;  Priam  ransomed, 
his  family,  156;  Paris,  rape  of  Helen; 
Greek  expedition  against  Troy,  157  (q,  v,) ; 
Trojans  and  allies  routed  and  shut  up  in 
the  city ;  irregular  war  for  nine  years,  158 ; 
events  of  fifty -one  days  of  10th  year  in  the 
Hiad  (q,  v.),  158-9  ;  sequel  from  allusions 
in  Homer  and  other  sources ;  Penthesileia 
and  Memnon  killed  by  Achilles,  159; 
arrival  of  Philoctetes  and  Neoptolemus ; 
loss  of  the  Palladium ;  stratagem  of  the 
wooden  horse,  160 ;  capture  and  destruc- 
tion, 161-2 ;  tradition  of  Troy's  rebuilding, 
and  Aeneas  reigning  there,  166 ;  Achaean 
and  Aeolian  colonization,  127, 128 ;  Ly- 
dian settlement,  128 ;  Lydian  foundation 
of  N.  Ilium,  according  to  Strabo,  167 ; 
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proof  uf  continued  habitation  from  pottery; 
also  a  tradition  of  the  Greek  lli^ns,  lt)7, 
16S  ;  cities  built  from  the  ruins  of  Troy, 
a  gratuitous  assumption  of  Demetrius, 
175-6  ;  connection  of  Troy  \vith  Assyria, 
128;  with  Egypt,  746  f.  (History  con- 
tinued under  N,  Ilium.) 

Troy  and  UisMrlik  :^Wa3  the  3rd,  the 
Burnt  City,  Homer's  Troy?— Small  size 
of  primitive  Greek  cities,  514,  515 ;  the 
acropolis  the  city  proper;  Homer  never 
saw  Troy,  but  sang  of  real  events  from 
tradition  ;  remarks  of  Sayce ;  Lenormant ; 
Gladstone,  515,  516 ;  points  of  agreement 
with  the  3rd  c,  516  ;  the  event  preserved 
by  tradition,  details  imagined  by  the  poets, 
517 ;  civilization  of  Homer's  time,  that  of 
Novum  Ilium  rather  than  the  burnt  city, 
517:— 

Virchow  on  "Troy  and  Hi^sarlik,"  App. 

I.;  legends  of  IVoy  before  the  Iliad,  673 ; 
fitness  of  the  site  for  poetic  legends,  674 
and  Pr^, ;  its  scenery  the  scenery  of  the 
Iliad,  674-5  and  Pref.\  the  view  from 
Hissarlik  the  horizon  of  the  poem,  682  and 
Pre/, ;  the  mythological  arena  wider  than 
the  strategical,  678  and  Prtf. ;  this  scenic 
background  only  darkened  by  the  student's 
lamp,  681 ;  differences  from  Homer's  de- 
scription, 681-683 ;  the  Ilium  of  fiction 
must  he  a  fiction  itself,  681 ;  points  of 
likeness  in  the  "burnt  city,"  which  is 
also  a  "  city  of  gold,"  683,  684,  and  Pre/ 

Troy  (Troja),  the  Egyptian  (toraa),  has 
no  etymological  connection  with  Troy; 
but  the  likeness  of  name  made  it  the 
seat  of  Trojan  legends  in  Egypt,  751. 

Tumuli,  Htroic  (so  called),  of  the  Troad, 
explored  in  1879,  55;  meaning  of  the 
word ;  desrribed  in  order ;  the  Cynossema, 
or  tomb  of  Hecuba;  a  2nd  near  site  of 
Dardanus;  a  3rd;  4th  above  Hen  Kioi 
{q,  V.) ;  5th  and  6th ;  7th  on  the  heights 
of  Rhoeteum  (comp.  In  Tepeh) ;  the  ori- 
ginal tomb  of  Ajax  on  the  shore,  648 ; 
tombs  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus  (7.  v.), 
648 ;  Radios  Demetrios  Tejieh  (7.  v.)»  650 ; 
Besika  Tei^eh  (7.  v.) ;  Ujek  Tepeh  (7.  v.) ; 
four  on  the  Bali  Dagh ;  tombs  of  Hector 
and  Priam  ;  another  opp.  the  Bali  Dagh  ; 
the  Hanal  Tepeh  (7.  v.)  on  the  I'hymbrius ; 
the  Pasha  Tepeh  (7.  v.) ;  two  smaller ;  one 
N.  of  Koum  Kaleh,  the  tum.  of  Ilus  (7.  v.), 
651 ;  tum.  just  S.  of  N.  Ilium ;  shaft 
sunk  ;  only  a  few  Roman  bricks,  669. 

Tureen,  two-handled,  6th  c,  whocl-made, 
689,  590. 


Tweezers,  bronze,  5th  c.,  585-6. 

Tyrsenians,  led  from  Lydia  to  Umbria  by 
Tyrsenus,  s.  of  Atys,  129  ;  same  as  Etrus- 
cans, 129  (7.  v.). 

UEINEN,  Uinen  (the  •shining'),  the  later 
Eg}'ptian  name  for  the  Hellenes,  745. 

Ujek  Tepeh  (ujek  =  •  fire-side '),  so  called  from 
the  fires  upon  it  on  the  festival  of  St.  Elias ; 
traces  of  them,  651,  653;  the  highest 
tumulus  in  the  Tn«d,  wrongly  identified 
with  the  Tomb  of  Aesyetes  (7.  v.)  by 
Lechevalier,  Choiseul-GouflBer,  &c,  107, 
185 ;  excavated  by  Dr.  Schliemann  (1879) 
from  the  top  and  ^de,  55,  659  f.;  pro- 
gress and  difficulties  of  the  work,  659- 
662 ;  a  massive  quadrangular  tower  above 
a  circular  enclosure  of  polygonal  stones  of 
the  Macedonian  age,  probably  a  sacred 
shrine,  662;  the  mound  identified  with 
the  cenot'tph  of  Festus,  killed  by  Caracalla 
to  provide  a  Patroclus  for  funeral  games 
in  imitation  of  Achilles ;  no  trace  of  t 
funeral  fire ;  fragments  of  Greek  pottery 
of  5th  cent^  b.o.  or  earlier,  and  of  Roman 
pottery  fixing  the  date;  alleged  resem- 
blance to  the  Cucumella  at  Vulci,  663; 
—view  from  its  summit  of  the  arena  of 
the  Iliad,  and  to  the  wid^  range  of  its 
mythol«»gical  scenery,  679,  680. 

Ulysses,  fetches  Neoptolemus  from  80)108; 
steals  the  Palladium  from  Troy,  160; 
ambassador  to  Troy  before  the  war,  164. 

Ulysses,  Castle  of  (so  called),  on  M.  AStos 
in  Ithaca,  18,  47 ;  Palace  of,  Sir  W. 
Cell's,  imaginary,  49. 

Urrk%,  with  2  handles,  3rd  c,  399,  400; 
hand-made,  4th  c,  539. 

Urns,  Funeral,  2  tripod,  found  on  native 
rock,  one  containing  human  ashes  and  tlie 
skeleton  of  an  embryo;  interment  ex- 
plained, 227; — of  3rd  c,  in  shape  of  a 
box,  860-1 ;  many  found  in  3rd  and  4tli 
c,  39  ;— No.  426,  type  of  funeral  urns  of 
3rd  c. ;  No.  424,  type  of  those  of  4tb  c. ; 
only  two  such  in  3rd ;  similar  one  from 
Thera,  400;  of  Roman  age,  with  human 
ashes,  in  N.  T.,  39. 

VALEBIANUS  /.,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  646. 
Vdonea  Oak,  abundant  in  Inroad,  prepart- 

tion  of  acorns  for  tanning,  116, 118. 
Vase  Covers,  terra-cotta.    See  CVwcr». 

,  silver  Tb.  :  see  Silver. 

Vase^andles,  with  heads  of  serpents  (7.  r.) 

and  cows  (7.  v.),  6th  c,  598,  599. 
Vases,  silver,  of  great  Tb.   Sec  Silvtr, 
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Vnaegj  owl-headed:  coDtaining  a  treasure, 
43;  broken,  containing  a  treasure,  52. 
See  Owl-headed  Votes, 

Va$es^  terraFCOtta  (comp.  FMtery) :  of  1st  c., 
214 ;  with  double  vertical  hoU^  for  sus- 
pension, common,  but  rare  elsewhere,  215 ; 
none  such  in  2nd  c,  279 ;  parallel  exam- 
plea,  215 ;  omameniation  (g.  v.),  216 ;  with 
remnants  of  suspending  cord,  217 ;  colour, 
fiil»ic,  and  baking  (see  PoUei-y);  with 
four  1  perforations  in  rim,  220;  mode  of 
closing;  with  single  tubular  holes,  221; 
parallel  examples  rare,  222;  more  fre- 
quent with  horizontal  boles,  as  at  Hanai 
Tepch,  223,  720 ;  large  two-handled,  227, 
228;  curious  red,  227,  228. 

qf  2nd  City :  pUhoi  (7.  v.),  279 ;  otvU 

headed  (q.  v,),  290 ;  suspension  and  tiipod, 
295 ;  two  and  three  bandied,  297. 

^  3rd  City :  remarkable,  with  hollow 

wing-like  projections,  from  chiefs  houee, 
302,  303,  329  f.;  with  ^ell-modelled 
human  head,  330;  owl-headed  (9.  v.), 
339  t ;  fragment  with  omam<  nt  like  a  rose, 
340, 341 ;  vase  with  projections  like  birds' 
beaks,  345 ;  trijods  (q,  v.),  with  female 
characteristics,  325,  &c;  decorated  and 
plain,  354  f. ;  witbout  feet,  363  f. ;  with 
double  tubular  holes,  only  two  or  three 
found  in  3rd  c,  363,  364 ;  various  forms, 
ornamented  and  plain,  with  and  without 
system  for  suspeubion,  364  f.;  decoration 
of  rows  of  dots,  366 ;  tv^o  remarkable  (Na 
302),  with  iniist-d  ornaments  of  branches, 
368 ;  one  like  a  melon,  368, 3C9 ;  with  in- 
scription round  body,  369 ;  with  waveoma- 
ment  like  Cypriote  ko,  369, 383, 384 ;  small, 
rode,  with  brrast-like  prujections,  369; 
globular,  curiously  decorated,  370;  with 
handles  and  wing-like  projections,  381 ; 
splendid  lustrous-red,  with  long  and  re- 
curred hollow  projections,  spiral  and  fish- 
spine  ornaments,  from  royal  house,  381 ; 
others  of  like  form,  382,  383;  globular, 
395,  396;  with  two,  three,  and  four 
handles,  398-402. 

f/  4th  City:  like  3rd,  518;  owl- 
headed  (q.  V,)  and  female,  521-3 ;  with 
vertical  suspension  tubes,  525  f. ;  with 
spiral  perforated  handles,  526;  wheel- 
niade,  with  spiral  handles  and  suspension 
tubes  between,  526;  with  curious  cba- 
racters,  probably  not  a  real  inscription, 
526,  527,  697 ;  most  of  these  are  hand- 
made, 527 ;  various  incised  decorations ; 
tripods,  528  f.  ;  one  with  3  bottoms, 
529;    one    with    small    jug     adheiing 


to  it,  529;  with  3  and  4  cups  on  one 
body,  540 ;  large  two-bandied ;  two- 
handled  with  wave  ornament,  541 ;  others, 

542  ;  with  one  vertical  and  one  horizontal 
handle,  542 ;  globular,  with  4  breast-like 
bosses,  543 ;  with  tubular  spout,  unique, 

543  ;  with  4  thin  handles,  wide  mouth,  and 
large  border,  only  3  such  found,  545,  546 ; 
three-handled,  547;  laige  two-handled, 
with  pointed  foot,  547;  with  3  bacdles 
and  cover,  547, 548 ;  with  4  handles,  548 ; 
with  3  mouths  and  2  handles,  unique, 
553-4 ;  with  2  handles  and  2  wings,  556 ; 
perforated,  556,  557. 

Vu8(8  of  5th  City:  owl-vases  (q.  v.),  574 f. ; 
with  female  characteristics,  576;  two- 
handled,  with  breasts,  577,  578 ;  globular, 
wheel-made,  with  zigzag  round  neck, 
580;  large  wheel-made,  with  double 
upright  bandies,  of  later  fabric  than  in 
preceding  cities,  with  crown-shaped  cover, 
580;  vrith  tubes  at  side  and  holes  in 
rim,  for  suspension,  581 ;  double,  joined, 
582. 

of  Qth  City :  very  large,  fomvhandled, 

wheel-made,  590 ;  globular,  two-handled, 
wheel-made,  590,  591 ;  large  hand-made, 
with  one  common  handle,  and  three  like 
ram's  horns,  explaining  escrescences  on 
Etruscan  vases,  591-2,  and  protuberances 
on  others,  593-6 ;  with  vertical  tubes  for 
suspension,  596, 597 ;  in  shape  of  a  bugle, 
with  three  feet,  frequent ;  similar  from 
Rhodes  and  Cyprus ;  perhaps  the  Etruscan 
and  Greek  Aryhallos ;  the  Unas  afju(lnKV' 
ircXXov,  696 ;  other  forms,  597. 

VaseSy  painted  terra-cotta,  of  N.  I. ;  an  ar- 
chaic vase-head,  hand-made,  with  tubular 
holes  for  suspension,  614 ;  fragments  of 
wheel-made,  614,  615. 

VcUhy,  capital  of  Ithaca,  not  the  site  of  an 
ancient  city,  49. 

Veneti  or  Eneti,  led  by  Antenor  from  Paphla- 
gonia  to  the  Adriatic,  164. 

Vertebrae  of  sharks,  doliihins,  and  tunnies, 
3rd  c,  323,  432. 

ViUanova^  cemetery  of,  whorls  found  in ;  its 
agp,  230. 

Vimpos,  Th,,  author's  teacher  in  Greek,  now 
Archbishop  of  Athens,  14. 

Virchow,  Prof,  Rudolfs  on  learning  Grct*k, 
15  n.;  bis  drawings  and  descriptions  of 
Trojan  skulls,  30,  39  (see  SkuUn);  joins 
author  at  Troy  (1879),  53;  his  re- 
s'arches  there,  53;  medical  practice  in 
the  Troad,  53,  721  f. ;  on  the  construction 
of  Trojan  houses,  53  f. ;  on  the  sources  of 
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the  Scamander,  68 ;  speech  on  the  exci- 
vations,  60  f.  (see  Excavations  at  Uissar- 
lik  and  Troy)\  on  the  Scamander  and 
Plain  of  Troy,  80  f. ;  his  *  Beitrdge  zur 
Landeskunde  der  TroaSy*  80,  95, 190,  &c. ; 
account  of  Conchylia,  114  f. ;  for  the  His- 
sarlik  site,  li»0 ;  also  Pr</.,  and  App.  I., 
p.  676  f. ;  excavations  at  Zaborowo,  in 
Poscn,  223 ;  on  domestic  architecture  of 
ancient  and  modern  'J'rojans,  314-317 ; 
on  food  of  the  people  from  remnants  at 
the  burnt  city,  and  their  social  condition, 
318-321 ;  on  "Troy  and  Hissarlik,"  App.  L, 
673  f. ;  "  Medical  Practice  in  the  Troad," 

.    App.  v.,  p.  721  f. 

VirchmPy  Adhle,  her  excavations  at  Zabo- 
rowo, 223  et  passim. 

VirchoWy  Dr.  HanSf  22  <  et  passim. 

Virht  d^Aousty  ^Description  topofjraphiqueet 
areheologique  de  la  Troade*  189. 

Vitellius,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  646. 

Vivien  de  Saint- Martin ,  //.,  *  UlUon  d^Ho- 
mere,  l* Ilium  des  RomainSy  188. 

Vogler,  Mr.^  partner  in  the  house  of  Messrs, 

.    J,  H.  Schroiler  «&  Co.,  in  Hamburg,  13  n. 

Vossy  J.  n.y  residence  at  Ankershagcn,  2  n. 

Vukiy  vase  resembling  the  Trojan  fitrra 
dfjL(f}iKvnt\ka  found  at,  802. 

Vidtures  in  the  Troad,  113. 

WALLy  earthen,  of  the  Grreek  camp,  161. 

Wall  of  BerakleSy  Trojan  rampart  near  the 
sea-shore,  151. 

Wall  of  Troy y  built  by  Poseidon,  141,  or  by 
him  and  Apollo,  166. 

WolU  (see  also  Hoxise-vmUsy  and  the  arts,  on 
the  several  cities) :  a  Cyclopean  wall  in  2nd 
c,  resting  on  a  retaining  wall  of  smaller 
Rtones  of  1st  c,  24,  264;  pair  of  gi-eat 
(see  Tower  of  llinm)y  25 ;  two  Trojan, 
27  ;  Greek,  28,  29;  of  fortification  below 
temple  of  Athen^,  30,  31;  of  sun-dried 
brick,  near  the  9  large  jars,  33  ;  great  in- 
ternal wall  of  2nd  c,  40,  265;  another 
of  2nd  c,  265  ;  of  Lysimachus,  40 ;  stands 
on  d^ris  thrown  down,  63 ;  others,  40 ;  of 
Troy  disclosed  in  its  whole  circuit,  64; 
retaining  wall,  Ist  c,  213  ; — mmpert  wall 
of  2nd  c,  N.W.  of  gate,  paved  with  flags, 
207-8; — walls  of  2nd  and  3rd  c,  their 
relation  to  each  other,  268 ;  great  slope, 
easy  to  scale,  proves  them  only  substruc- 
tions, 268 ;— -of  3rd  c,  new  wall  added  to 
wall  of  2nd  c. ;  its.peculiar  construction, 
305;  of  brick,  305;  densely  inhabited 
works  of  defence  over,  306 ;  city  wall 
brought  to  light  in  its  whole  circuity  306 ; 


its  course,  307;  construction  of  brick» 
upon  a  few  courses  of  slabs,  founded  on 
day  cakes  (q.  v.),  307 ;  Bumoufs  descrip- 
tion and  sections  of  the  brick  w«ll»,  30S ; 
section  of  remnant  of  the  brick  wall,  312 ; 
— of  4th  c. ;  no  large  city  wall,  properly  so 
called,  618,  619;  one  N.W. <f  tower-road; 
ancient  enclosure  wall,  with  battlements 
on  N.W.;  2  more  on  S.E.;  all  beyond 
precincts  of  3rd  c.,  319 ;  no  brick  walls  of 
defence,  320 ;— of  5th  c,  doubtful;  per- 
haps destroyed  by  succeeding  settlers,  574; 
— of  N.  I. ;  great  Hellenic  wall  built  im- 
mediately on  d^is  of  3rd  c,  311 ;  only 
the  lower  courses  of  the  Greek  tower  pre- 
Macedonian,  609 ;  great  city  wall  ascribed 
to  Lysimachus,  well  preserved ;  probably 
repaired  by  Sylla ;  traces  of  an  inner  wall, 
connecting  2  quadrangular  forts,  610. 

Walpohy  *  Memoirs  relating  to  Eunfean 
and  Asiatic  Turkey,^  186. 

Washing-troughsy  stone,  of  Trojan  women 
outside  Troy,  144. 

Wave-line  ornament  on  fragment  of  a  great 
pithosy  280. 

Wave  ornament  on  vases,  like  Cypriote  cha- 
racter goy  ko,  or  kho,^  3H9,  3^*3,  384,  &c. 

Weapons,  bronze,  Tr.,  mass  molten  together 
by  fire,  482  ;  long  quadrangular  bar  with 
sharp  end,  Tb.,  482 ;  another  such,  and 
2  smaller,  Tr.,  494.  See  Battle- Axe*; 
Daggers;  Lance-leads,  (N.B.  Noswordt 
found.) 

Webby  P.  Barker,  his  *  Topographie  de  la 
Troadcy'  20,  188  et  passim ;  places  Troy 
at  Chiblak,  20 ;  geolo^  of  Ida  and  its 
valleys,  69,  70 ;  description  of  climate 
and  beauty  of  the  Trojan  land,  102-3; 
account  of  Flora  of  the  Troad,  116. 

Weighty  standard  of,  in  Asia  Minor.  See 
Mina, 

Weights :  3rd  c,  one  (probably)  of  green 
gabbro-rock,  436 ;  for  doors,  looms,  or 
nets,  of  terra-cotta,  411 ;  of  stone,  442, 
443,  444 ;— 4th  c,  of  stone  for  neta,  570. 
584 ;  similar  in  Denmark,  684. 

Welckery  *  Kleine  Schrifkn,'  187. 

Welly  Greeky  in  the  Acropolis  of  N.  I.,  211. 

Wendty  J.  F.y  kindnesB  to  the  anther,  8; 
death,  9  n. 

Whertty  a  field  of,  under  the  walls  of  Troy 
(Hom.),  IIH,  145 ;  remains  of,  in  Trojan 
houses,  320  ;  other  grain,  320  w. 

Whedy  leaden,  with  4  spokes,  4th  c,  douht- 

*  These  are  only  various  readings  of  the  mim 
character,  J\'     See  p.  695,  a,  nesr  the  top. 
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less  model  of  wheels  in  use  there;  com- 
pored  with  other  forms  of  wheels ;  eight 

.    spokes  in  Homer'a  chariot  of  Her^,  665. 

Wheels,  movinjr,  on  whorls,  417. 

Whetstones :  1st  c,  of  indurated  slate ;  ex- 
amples from  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  248; 
—3rd  c^  of  green  stone ;  common  in  all  tlie 
pre-historic  cities,  but  rare  at  Mycenae, 
443;  similar  at  Szihalom  and  Thera, 
443  ; — 4th  a,  porphyry,  with  inscription, 
567, 697 ;  many  of  slate  and  |)orphyry,  571. 

Whorls,  stone,  of  steatite,  about  50  collected, 
422 ;  contrast  with  the  great  number  found 
at  Mycenae,  422,  443. 

Whorls,  terv't'cotta :  1st  c,  plain  and  orna- 
mented ;  the  latter  known  by  the  flat 
fonn  ;  probably  ofierings  to  Athene 
Ergan^  229;  found  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,.  Mexico^  Mycenae  (very  few, 
but  many  of  stone),  Thera,.  231 ; — ^2nd 
c,  also  all  black,  smaller  than  in  1st, 
with  inc»sed  ornamentation  as  in  upper 
cities,  303 ; — 3rd  c,  double,  or  top-shaped, 
rare,  416 ;  various  forms  and  patterns, 
416  f. ;  nearly  half  have  incised  pat- 
terns, 416 :  generally  on  one  side  only, 
sometimes  on  both ;  crosses,  with  dots, 
it  and  4^,  man  with  uplifted  arms,  418; 
a  moving  wheel,  written  charactei-s,  burn- 
ing: altars, animals,  plants,  flowers,  zigzags, 
the  sun,  birds,  probably  storks,  416-420 ; 
rudeness  of  representation  due  to  a  sacred 
tradition ;  uniformity  of  style,  419 ; 
spirals,  strokes,  and  dots,  420 ;  all  perfo- 
rati  d,  of  coarse  clay,  coated  with  fine  clay 
and  polished— coloui-s  red,  yellow,  black 
or  grey,  thoroughly  baked  (but  in  other 
cities  imperfectly)  ;  omamcntatiou  in- 
cised, and  filled  with  white  chalk  ; 
hardly  any  show  signs  of  wear,  421 ; 
probably  votive  offerings  to  Athene  Er- 
gand,  419,  420,  422;  more  than  18,000 
collected;  comparison  with  the  few  at 
Mycenae,  422; — thousands  in  4th  c., 
like  those  in  3rd,  518,  571 ;  various 
patterns ;  written  characters,  562-564, 
571,  572 ;  patterns  of  3rd  c.  recur,  571 ; 
crosses,  altars,  rt  and  Ui,  hares  and  other 
animals,  zigzags,  a  man  (probably),  sym- 
metrical patterns,  571-2 : — 5th  c,  patterns 
often  (lifi*erent  from  3i*d  and  4  th  ;  fabric 
inferior ;  shape  more  elongated  and 
pointed  ;  examples  of  new  forms ;  one 
with  three  deer  ;  another  with  strange 
scratchings,  573 ; — 6th  c,  ornamented, 
594,  596 ;  frequent,  of  same  dull- 
blaok  clay  as    the    other   pottery;    de- 


coration linear,  with  ^  and  y^ ; — ^rare  in 
stratum  of  N.  I.,  thoroughly  baked  and 
plain,  618 ;  their  place  seems  taken  by 
the  stamped  lenticular  discs  (q,  v.). 

Winckelmann,  E^  of  Ankershagen,  2  n. 

Wind,  at  Uissarlik,  troublesome  from  N., 
25 ;  Homer's  icy  blasts  of  Boreas,  26 ; 
table  of  prevalent  winds,  101. 

Wine^  huge  jars  (iriBoi)  for  (see  Pithoi); 
making  of  in  modem  Troad,  118 ;  mixing- 
vessels  for  (see  Craters) ;  wine-mer- 
chant's magazine  under  temple  of  Athen^, 
379  (com  p.  Cellars). 

Wing-like  projections,  on  Trojan  idols,  331, 
&c. ;  and  vases,  339,  381,  &c. 

Wire,  gold,  Trojan,  drawn  finer  on  account 
of  the  purity  of  the  gold,  458  ;  quadran- 
gular, Tr.,.  494. 

Wittfnack,  Dr.,  on  seeds  from  the  Troad, 
320  w. 

Wolf  with  Romulus  and  Remus,  on  coins  of 
N.  I.,  641,  647. 

WbUert,  *  Hopping  Peter,'  village  tailor  of 
Ankershagen,  his  stories,  4,  5. 

Wood,  beams  for  floors,  in  2nd  and  3rd  c, 
30,  274 ;  difficulty  of  working  with  the 
stone  axes,  274;  largely  used  for  build- 
ings of  3rd  c,  as  shown  by  quantity  of 
ashes,  266  ;  wooden  houses  of  5th  c,  573. 

Wooden  Horse,  legend  of,  160,  161 ;  opinions 
about,  207 ;  bearing  on  argument  upon 
the  site  of  Troy,  208. 

Wool,  ancient  expf»rt  of,  from  Phrygia,  112  ; 
woollen  thread,  carbonized,  still  on  a 
distaff,  3rd  c,  327. 

Workmen,  numbers  and  wages  of,  21,  22, 
24,  27,  51. 

Won^aae,  *  Kordiske  Oldsager,*  215  et 
passim. 

Writing,  in  Asia  Minor,  long  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  proved 
by  Dr.  Schliemann's  discoveries,  691. 

Written  characters,  on  seals,  415  ;  on 
whorls,  417-420. 

XANTHUS^  Lydian  historian,  on  the 
Mysian  language,  119. 

Xanthus,  R.  (*  yellow '),  the  *  divine,'  i.e. 
Greek  name,  equivalent  to  the  native 
Scamander  (7.  v.),  705. 

Xenophon  for  the  N.  I.  site,  170. 

Xerxes,  his  bridge  of  boats,  133 ;  visits  N. 
Ilium  as  Homers  Troy ;  sacrifices  to 
Athen^ ;  makes  libations  to  Trojan  heroes, 
168,  680;  topography  of  his  march,  168- 
9  n. ;  N.  1.  of  no  importance  then  but  for 
its  shrine,  689. 
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TENl  KIOI,  Christian  village,  fever- 
stricken,  106. 

Yeni  Shehr,  105,  site  of  the  ancient 
Sigeum  (q.  v.). 

Yerkassif  military  farm,  101. 

ZABOROWO,  in  Posen,  pre-historic  grave- 
yard, excavated  by  Professor  Virchow  and 
his  children,  pottery  from,  223  et  passim. 

Znrpanit  or  Zirhanit,  Babylonian  goddess, 
prototype  of  the  Trojan  female  idols 
(Lenormant),  339. 

Zdeia,  Lyctan  c  on  the  Aesepus, '  132 ;  at 
end  of  a  chief  branch  of  Ida,  68. 

Zeusy  temple  of,  in  the  Pergamoe,  140. 

Zeus  Uerkeiosy  altar  of,  Priam  slain  at,  211 ; 
shown  by  Greek  Ilians,  211. 

Zetis  Meilichios  =  Moloch,  154. 

Zeus  NikephoraSf  with  Palladium,  on  coins 
of  N.  I.,  642. 


Zigzag  ornament  on  a  Trojan  tripod,  357 ; 
pattern  on  whorls,  418,  420,  &c. 

Zinc   (^cvddpyvpoff)    in    M.    Ida,    253-4, 
Com  p.  Brass, 

Zoology  of  the  Troad :  Barker  Webb  and 
Tchihatcheff  on ;  wild  beasts  in  Ida,  110 
lions,  bears,  panthers,  wolves ;  the  boar 
horses,  asses,  mules,  oxen,  goats,  camt-lB 
sheep.  111 ;  use  of  the  ox  for  agriculture 
buffalo  also  used  in  farming ;  the  Bactrtan 
camel ;  stag  rare ;  deer,  roebuck,  and  gazelle 
frequent ;  birds,  various  but  little  known, 
1 12 ;  the  stork,  112,  113  ;  cranes;  various 
vultures;   one  eagle;    a  bird,  probably 
Homer's  Ghulcis  or  Cymindis  (jq.  v.) ;  owls^ 
113;  snakes,  numerous  and  poisoDous; 
tortoises,  laml  and  water ;  annelids,  leeches ; 
locusts;  Kennes  worm,  114;  Virchow's 
report  on  Oonchylia^  114  f. ;  their  use  for 
food,  115,  116, 
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